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Art.  I.  Christian  Researches  in  Asia  :  With  notices  of  the  Translation  of 
the  Scriptures  into  Oriental  Languages.  By  the  Rev.  Claudius 
Buchanan,  D.  D.  late  Vice-Provost  of  the  College  of  Fort  William 
in  Bengal,  8vo.  pp.  260*  Price  7s*  Deighton,  Cambridge.  Cadell 
and  Davies. 

yo  a  certain  proportion  of  the  copies  of  this  work  are  prefixed,, 
a  6  Sermon  preached  before  the  Society  for  Missions  to 
Africa  and  the  East,  June  1810,  and  two  Discourses  before  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  July  1810/  by  the  author.  The 
strong  representations,  in  those  discourses,  of  the  duty  of 
making  a  grand  effort  to  diffuse  the  Christian  religion  over 
the  world,  were  accompanied  by  brief  notices, — very  reason¬ 
ably  expressed  in  a  spirit  of  great  elation, — of  the  un¬ 
paralleled  exertions  and  progress  of  a  few  of  our  countrymen 
in  Asia,  in  preparing  the  machinery  for  this  operation  on 
that  continent  and  its  islands;  and  were  enforced  by  allusions 
to  what  the  preacher  had  personally  witnessed  of  the  happy 
effects  of  the  true  religion,  and  of  the  abominations  and 
miseries  of  superstition,  in  a  very  extensive  journey  of  research 
in  those  regions.  He  doubtless  had-  previously  intended, 
what  every  hearer  and  reader  would  be  constrained  to  desire 
and  urge,  a  publication  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  that  came 
under  his  immediate  inspection,  or  within  his  certain  knowledge. 
This  was  indeed  his  indispensable  duty, — and  he  has  per¬ 
formed  it  in  this  most  interesting  volume ;  with  a  brevity 
and  compression,  however,  in  some  parts,  that  will  leave 
every  reader  unsatisfied,  at  the  same  time  that  it  will  reflect 
credit  on  the  literary  moderation  of  the  author,  whose 
VOL.  VI.  $  C 
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journal  could  so  easily  have  supplied  materials  for  a  much 
larger  book. — We  will  attempt  a  brief  abstract  of  the  contents 
of  the  volume,  taking  them  in  the  order  of  succession  in 
which  we  find  them,  and  obtruding  but  a  very  small  quantity 
of  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  commentary. 

The  work  begins  with  some  notices  of  the  College  of  Fort 
William,  which  was  founded  May,  1800,  began  its  literary 
operations  with  great  activity,  and  prosecuted  them  on  a  wide 
and  still  widening  scale  till  1806;  at  the  end  of  which  year 
the  India  Directors,  alarmed  at  the  great  expense  of  the  in¬ 
stitution,  reduced  it  within  much  narrower  limits, — incom¬ 
patible  with  those  extensive  schemes  of  biblical  translation, 
in  the  execution  of  which  it  had  been  for  some  time  co¬ 
operating  with  the  missionaries  at  Seram  pore.  The  College, 
our  author  informs  hs,  is  restored  to  a ‘flourishing  state,  and 
has  received  the  final  sanction  and  patronage  of  the  East-India 
Company  but  he  does  not  state,  whether  its  now  consolidated 
constitution  and  means  are  such,  as  to  enable  it  to  resume  its 
former  designs  in  their  whole  extent.  He  seems,  however, 
to  have  no  doubt  of  its  effectual  acceptance  of  Dr.  Leyden’s 
late  offer  to  ‘superintend  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into 
seven  languages,  hitherto  but  little  cultivated  in  India;  viz. 
Affghan,  Cashmirian,  Jaghatai,  Siamese,  Bugfs,  Macassar, 
and  Maldivinian.  He  adds  the  following  observations. 

4  The  Jaghatai  is  the  original  Turcoman  language,  as  spoken  in  the 
central  districts  of  Asia.  The  Bugis  is  the  language  of  the  Celebes.  The 
Macassar  is  spoken  at  Macassar,  in  the  Celebes,  and  in  the  great  island 
of  Borneo. — Dr.  Leyden  is  assisted  by  learned  natives  in  the  compilation 
of  grammars  and  vocabularies,  in  the  above  languages,  and  entertains 
no  doubt  that  he  shall  be  able  to  effect  correct  versions  of  the  Scriptures  in 
them  all. 

*  Thus,  sooner  than  could  have  been  expected,  we  are  likely  to  have  the 
Bible  translated  into  the  language  of  the  Celebes.  But  who  can  estimate 
the  importance  of  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  languages  of 
Affghana  and  Cashmire,  those  Jewish  regions! 

4  The  Jaghatai  or  Zagathai ,  is  the  language  of  Great  Bucharia,  which 
was  called  Zagathai,  from  a  son  of  Zenghis  Khan.  It  is  an  auspicious 
circumstance  for  Dr.  Leyden’s  translation  into  xthe  Jaghatai,  that  Prince 
Zagathai  himself  embraced  Christianity,  and  made  a  public  profession  of 
the  Gospel  in  his  capital  of  Samarchand.  There  were  at  that  period 
above  a  hundred  Christian  churches  in  the  province,  and  some  of  them 
remain  to  this  day.’  p.  221. 

All  good  men,  and  indeed  some  who  are  not  good,  but  who 
are  not  therefore  incapable  of  admiring  magnificence  of  enter- 
prize,  will  join  our  author  in  his  animated  applause  of  this 
perfectly  heroic  project ;  a  project  at  the  same  time  quite  clear 
•t  presumption,  in  a  man  possessing  the  talents  and  acquire- 
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ments  which  we  have  observed  to  be  unanimously,  attributed* 
to  Dr.  Leyden,  by  his  learned  oriental  contemporaries.  It 
presents  a  striking  view  of  the  difference  of  employment 
among  human  beings,  that,  while  there  are  some  men  of 
powerful  mind  tracing  on  the  map,  perhaps  at  this  very  hour, 
the  utmost  limit  to  which  they  can  venture  to  assume  the 
possibility  of  extending  conquest  and  desolation,  and  feeling 
a  most  lofty  exultation  in  the  consciousness  of  being  the  pre¬ 
siding  and  directing  spirits  of  the  design,  there  should  be 
others  who  are  daring  to  project  a  still  more  ambitious  sweep 
of  enterprize,  against  every  thing  which  revealed  religion 
can  find  to  give  battle  to,  within  the  compass  of  a  million  of 
square  miles.  yIt  is  little  less  striking  to  consider,  that  the 
former  class  of  heroes  regard  the  projects  of  the  latter  as, 
compared  with  their  own,  insignificant  and  contemptible  ; 
and  that  poe~s  and  historians,  who  are  among  the  most  effectual 
moral  teachers,  are  sure  to  do  all  they  can  to  give  confirmation 
and  popularity  to  this  estimate. 

After  applauding  the  noble  undertaking  of  this  scholar,  Dr. 
Buchanan  addresses  himself  to  both  the  better  and  the  meaner 
sentiments,  presumed  to  exist  in  the  mind  of  another  chief  of 
the  Indian  literati. 

4  There  are  now  several  Orientalists,  members  of  the  Asiatic  Society, 
who  have  been  engaged  in  translating  the  Holy  Scriptures.  We  hope, 
hereafter,  to  see  the  name  of  Mr.  Colebrooke  added  to  the  number.  Mr. 
C.  is  the  Father  of  Sanscrit  Literature,  and  has  lately  published  an  Essay 
on  the  Sanscrit  poetry  and  metres.  How  much  gratified  should  we  be  to 
see  a  version  of  the  Pentateuch  from  his  pen  !  or  at  least  a  critique  on  the 
New  Testament,  which  has  been  already  translated  into  Sanscrit.  Mr. 
C.  is  the  proper  man  to  oppose  the  Pentateuch  to  the  Hindoo  Cosmogony, 
and  to  invite  the  Brahmins  to  contemplate  the  Mosaic  records,  in  classical 
Sanscrit.  This  would  be  a  work  worthy  of  his  great  erudition,  and  his 
name,  as  a  Sanscrit  scholar,  would  then,  indeed,  live  for  ever.  Mr. 
Colebrooke  has  ever  shewn  kindness  to  the  humble  Missionaries,  who  have 
been j cultivating  the  Sanscrit  tongue  ;  he  has  supplied  them  with  books, 
and  afforded  them  every  liberal  aid ;  and  it  will  give  him  no  regret,  at 
his  last  hour,  to  think  that  he  has  had  it  in  his  power,  in  any  degree,  to 
promote  the  cause  of  Christianity.’  p-  223. 

It  is  indeed  to  be  most  earnestly  desired,  that  this  leader 
of  the  Oriental  scholars  may  be  induced  to  direct  the 
main  force  of  his  accumulated  means,  to  co-operate  in 
the  hostility  that  is  at  last  opening  in  earnest,  and  in  so 
grand  a  style,  against  the  most  ancient,  extensive,  and 
„  consolidated  empire  of  the  gods.  And  yet  to  the  zealously 
Christian  agents  in  this  great  enterprize,  it  would  be  a 
very  melancholy  reflection,  that  they  owed  this  able  co¬ 
operation  to  the  irreligious  principle  which  our  author  has 
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here  endeavoured  to  animate  into  a  motive.  It  may  even 
be  doubted,  whether  the  palpable  contrariety  of  the  quality 
of  this  motive  to  the  nature  of  the  great  cause  intended 
to  be  promoted  by  its  stimulation,  will  not:  render  an 
energetic  co-operation  impossible.  For  surely  a  man  of 
intelligence,  and  some  degree  of  conscience,  in  labouring, 
for  the  sake  of  renown  among  his  fellow-mortals,  to  extend 
the  knowledge  and  influence  of  the  divine  oracles,  will 
feel  a  deadly  damp  on  his  ardour  when  he  perceives,  that 
every  successive  page  he  is  interpreting  or  elucidating, 
contains  something  which,  either  expressly  or  virtually, 
reprobates  the  motive  by  which  he  is  conscious  of  being 
actuated  in  these  very  labours. 

The  manner  in  which  Dr.  B.  here  alludes  to  the  Baptist 
Missionaries,  calls  for  a  slight  notice,  in  passing.  If 
the  epithet  ( humble ’  were  a  word  of  perfectly  unequivocal 
meaning,  synomimous  with  modest,  or  unassuming;  if  it 
were  expressive  simply  of  the  reverse  of  ostentation  and 
arrogance,  and  competently  descriptive  of  the  character  of 
persons  who,  while  they  should  be  accomplishing  great 
things,  should  speak  of  them  in  a  language  of  the  utmost 
moderation, — then,  no  epithet  was  ever  more  properly 
applied  than  this  would  be  in  the  above  passage.  But  it 
is  needless  to  say,  that  the  word  is  often  employed  in  a 
very'  different  sense ;  and  whoever  observes  the  cautious 
parsimony  of  our  author’s  allusions  to  the  missionaries, — 
the  coolness  of  his  style  when  the  mention  of  them  is 
unavoidable, — and  the  management  to  place  them  in  the 
back  ground,  when  their  labours  are  to  be  mentioned  in  con-> 
nexion  with  those  of  other  distinguished  oriental  scholars,— 
will  be  inclined  to  admit  the  suspicion,  that  the  epithet 
‘humble’  is  here  applied  in  that  sense,  in  which  it  intimates 
a  certain  degree  of  disparagement.  Nor  will  this  suspicion 
be  lessened,  by  the  reader’s  observing  what  immense  im 
portance  Dr.  B.  constantly  attaches  to  the  point  of  securing 
an  active  arid  engrossing  predominance  to  our  established 
church  and  its  members,  in  the  whole  economy  of  Indian 
Christianity, — especially  if,  in  addition,  this  reader  should 
have  heard  of  some  circumstances  in  the  intercourse  of  the 
reverend  author  with  the  missionaries.  Should  it  be  a 
correct  surmise,  that  the  expression  in  question  conveys 
some  sentiment  of  undervaluation  and  supercilious  con¬ 
descension,  it  will  not  be  worth  while  to  remark  on  the 
want  of  equity  betrayed  in  such  a  sentiment ;  since  this 
defect  of  justice  will  be  perfectly  harmless  to  the  feelings 
and  the  interests  of  the  missionaries.  But  it  may  be  worth 
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while,  we  should  think,  as  regarding  Or.  B.  himself,  to 
caution  him  against  the  impolicy  of  employing,  relative  to 
these  men,  and  their  operations,  a  diction  tending  to  convey 
any  other  estimate,  than  that  which  will  be  fixed  in  the 
permanent  award  of  learning  and  Christianity.  And  that 
history,  in  describing,  among  the  great  modern  novelties, 
the  scheme  of  Asiatic  biblical  translation,  which  is  now  be¬ 
coming  so  magnificent  both  in  its  practical  progress  and  in 
its  promises,  will  have  to  record,  that  with  these  men  the 
attempt  began;  insomuch  that,  in  all  human  probability,  the 
Bible  would  not,  but  for  them,  have  been  accessible  to  one  man 
of  several  hundred  millions,  to  whom  it  will  be  accessible  before 
the  termination  of  the  lives  of  these  identical  missionaries. 
The  history  will  at  the  same  time  state,  and  cannot  avoid 
the  necessity  of  stating,  that  this  great  design  was  n<*t,  as 
many  other  great  designs  have  been,'  much  more  indebted 
for  its  efficacy  and  execution  to  other  agents,  subsequently 
drawn  into  the  employment,  than  to  the  originators  them¬ 
selves;  but  that  those  who  formed  it,  began  and  prosecuted  its 
execution  on  an  extent,  and  with  a  rapidity,  evincing  that  they 
were  likely  (a  moderate  prolongation  of  life  being  granted) 
to  accomplish  the  greater  part  of  the  project,  even  though 
they  should  have  no  co-adjutors  or  successors.  Nor  will  the 
account  stop  here  ;  but  go  on  to  relate,  that  they  continued  to 
be  the  active  leaders  through  all  the  stages  of  the  progress 
thus  far,  and,  very  probably,  that  this  precedency  devolved,  after 
their  decease,  to  their  sons,  who  are  likely  to  have  no  superiors 
in  the  qualifications  for  carrying  forvyard  the  great  work. 
The  history  will  assign  to  the  names  of  these  missionaries, 
that  high  and  perpetual  distinction  always  conceded  as  due 
to  those,  who  accomplish  the  first  successful  achievement  in  a 
new  province.  The  increasing  knowledge  and  accuracy  o£ 
the  Indian  school  will  progressively  supply  valuable  means, 
for  adding  the  last  improvements  to  these  works  ;  but  to  have 
been  the  first  to  undertake  and  finish  such  important  labours 
in  several  languages,  is  to  have  pre-occupied  the  hignest 
ground.  We  will  just  add,  that  history  will  also  testify  that 
these  men,  while  gladly  acceding  to  all  liberal  plans  of  co¬ 
operation,  and  accepting  every  kind  of  assistance  with  all 
thankfulness,  and  even  ‘  humility,’  did,  notwithstanding,  main¬ 
tain  a  very  dignified  spirit  of  independence,  and  rejected 
instantly  any  proposals  of  such  modes  of  coalition  with  the 
projects  of  other  Europeans,  as  would  have  merged  their  well 
organized  system,  and  controuled  their  operations. 

We  are  not  to  be  understood  as  implying,  in  this  cau¬ 
tionary  hint  to  the  Doctor,  that  he  has  used  with  respect 
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to  the  missionaries,  in  this  or  his  other  works,  any  terms  of  a 
directly  depreciating  nature,  excepting  so  far  as  the  one  we 
have  particularly  noted  is  such.  But  we  read  with  a  very 
perverted  apprehension,  if  there  is  not  a  systematical  avoid¬ 
ance  to  give  due  prominence  of  representation  to  their  energy, 
their  talents,  and  their  performances ;  if  there  is  not  an 
obvious  disposition  to  throw  a  fuller,  richer  light  on  the 
exertions,  even  the  much  more  limited  and  less  important 
exertions,  of  other  scholars ;  if  there  are  not,  in  short,  some 
indications  of  a  sectarian  feeling,  that  is  far  from  pleased  that 
persons  not  connected  with  the  Church  of  England  should 
have  obtained  a  precedence,  from  which  they  can  never 
be  displaced  in  the  biblical  literature  of  the  East.  Even 
the  formal  expressions  of  applause  have  certain  qualified 
turns  and  touches,  that  will  not  escape  the  attention  of  a 
reader  whose  vigilance  is  a  little  excited.  Mentioning 
Dr.  Carey  and  Mr.  Marshman  (p.225)  Dr.  B.  says,  ‘two 
men  whose  names  will  ‘probably  go  down  to  the  latest 
posterity  in  India,  as  faithful  translators  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.’  The  adverb  of  uncertainty  might  as  per^ 
tinently  have  been  introduced,  we  suppose,  into  an  assertion 
of  the  perpetuity  of  the  fame  of  Wickiiffe,  Tindal,  Luther, 
and  so  forth  in  Europe.  And  it  is  curious  to  compare 
this  with  the  full,  broad,  and  half  poetical  terms  in  which, 
in  the  passage  we  have  extracted,  the  everlasting  remem¬ 
brance  is  assured  to  Mr.  Colebrooke,  on  the  condition 
of  his  translating  the  Pentateuch  into  Sanscrit,  after,  and 
even  at  any  distance  after,  the  missionaries  have  translated 
the  New  Testament  into  that  language;  c  his  name,  as  a  Sanscrit 
scholar  would  then,  indeed,  live  forever.’  We  are  far  from 
wishing  to  press  this  point  unfairly  ;  but,  viewing  the  subject 
in  the  most  impartial  light,  we  are  compelled  to  think,  that  our 
author  assigns  but  a  scanty  tribute  of  applause  to  men  whose 
names  will  be  classed  throughout  all  ages  with  the  world's  best 
benefactors ;  men  whose  works  speak  for  them  in  candid  ears, 
with  an  energy  that  will  bear  them  up,  whatever  means  of 
diminishment  may  be  employed  by  those,  to  whom  we  may 
devoutly  wish  a  larger  portion  of  magnanimity. 

To  return  to  our  abstract.  The  enlarging  schemes  of 
translation  had  suggested  the  propriety  of  a  rather  ex - 
tensive  inquiry  into  the  state  of  superstition  and  Christianity 
in  Asia;  and,  as  some  degree  of  contradiction  appeared  in 
the  various  accounts  received, 

‘  The  Author  conceived  the  design  of  devoting  the  last  year  or 
two  of  his  ) evidence  in  the  East,  to  purposes  of  local  examination 
and  inquiry.  With  this  view,  he  travelled  through  the  Peninsula  of 
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India  by  land,  from  Calcutta  to  Cape  Comorin,  a  continent  ex¬ 
tending  through  fourteen  degrees  of  latitude,  and  visited  Ceylon 
thrice.  And  he  soon  discovered  that  a  person  may  reside  all  hia 
life  in  Bengal,  and  yet  know  almost  as  little  of  other  countries  in  India, 
for  instance,  of  Travancore,  Ceylon,  Goa,  or  Madura,  of  their  manners, 
customs,  habits,  and  religion,  as  if  he  had  never  left  England.  *  The 
principal  objects  of  this  tour,  were  to  investigate  the  state  of  superstition 
at  the  most  celebrated  temples  of  the  Hindoos ;  to  examine  the 
churches  and  libraries  of  the  Romish,  Syrian,  and  Protestant 
Christians ;  to  ascertain  the  present  state,  and  recent  history  of  the 
eastern  Jews ;  and  to  discover  what  persons  might  be  fit  instrument 
for  the  promotion  of  learning  in  their  respective  countries,  and  for 
maintaining  a  future  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  disseminating 
the  Scriptures  in  India.  In  pursuance  of  these  objects,  the  Author 
visited  Cuttack,  Ganjam,  Visagapatam,  Samuleotta,  Rajamundry,  Eliore, 
Ongole,  Neilo>e,  Madras,  Mailapoor,  Pondicherry,  Cudalore,  Trai> 
quebar,  Tanjore,  Tritchinopoly,  Aughoor,  Madura,  &.C.  & c.  &c.— ■* 
also  seven  temples  of  the  Hindoos,  viz  Seemachalum  in  the  Telinga 
country,  Chillumbrum,  Seringham,  Madura,  Ramisseram,  Elephanta, 
and  Juggernaut.5  ‘He  visited  the  Jews  and  the  Syrian  Christians  in 
Malabar  and  Travancore  a  second  time  before  his  return  to  England.5 
I*  7. 

The  journal  which  Dr.  B.  undoubtedly  kept,  throughout 
the  whole  of  these  movements,  must  have  recorded  a  great 
variety  of  interesting  particulars,  and  would  furnish  ma¬ 
terials  for  a  very  acceptable  book,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  comparatively  small  portion  of  its  contents  here  ex¬ 
tracted.  The  greater  part  of  the  present  work  consists  of 
general  statements  and  observations  respecting  the  various 
divisions  of  the  Asiatic  population,  as  relative  to  the  designs 
for  an  universal  communication  of  the  Scriptures.  He 
begins  with  a  short  reference  to  China,  and  to  the 
6  Malayan  Archipeligo,’  which,  he  says,  ‘includes  more 
territory  and  a  larger  population  than  the  continent  of 
India,’  He  notices  the  important  acquisition  of  Mr.  Lassar, 
the  Armenian,  for  a  Chinese  translator,  and  the  progress 
of  his  labours.  It  appeared  desirable  to  some  of  the  persons 
connected  with  the  College,  that  Mr.  L.  should  be  employed, 
partly,  in  instructing  some  jroung  persons  in  the  Chinese 
language,  there  being  an  extreme  and  unaccountable  scarcity 
in  all  our  Indian  territories  of  persons  understanding  it.  As 
no  young  men,  however,  could  be  obtained  from  the 
Company’s  service  to  be  his  pupils,  it  was  proposed  to 

the  missionaries  at  Serampore  that  he  should  reside  with 

-  r- _  —  -  -  -  '  11  ■  1  . ^ * 

*  ‘Of  the  Books  published  in  Britain  on  the  discussion  relating  to  Missioni 
and  the  state  of  India  the  most  sensible  and  authentic  are,  in  general,  those 
writtenby  learned  men  0f  the  Universities  who  have  (lever  been  in  t^he  East/ 
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them,  con  the  condition  that  one  of  their  elder  missionaries’ 
and  three  at  least  of  their  youths,  should  immediately 
engage  in  the  study  of  the  Chinese  language.  Dr.  Carey 
declined  the  offer,  but  Mr.  Marshman  accepted  it,  and 
was  joined  by  two  sons  of  his  own,  and  a  son  of  Dr. 
Carey  ;  and  they  have  prosecuted  their  studies  with  un¬ 
remitted  attention  for  about  five  years.’  The  wonderful 
progress  of  these  youths,  who  in  1808  maintained  a  public 
disputation  in  the  Chinese  language,  is  well  known  ;  and  Dr. 
B.  adds, 

*  One  most  valuable  effecl  of  these  measures  is  a  work  just  published  by 
Mr.  Joshua  Marshman,  the  elder  pupil  of  Mr.  Lassar.  It  is  the  first  Vol. 
of  “the  Works  of  Confucius,  containing  the  Oriental  Text,  with  a 
Translation  ;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Dissertation  on  the  Chinese 
language,  p.  877,  4to;”  to  be  followed  by  four  volumes  more.” 
This  translation  will  be  received  with  gratitude  by  the  learned,  and  will 
be  considered  as  a  singular  monument  of  the  indefatigable  labour  of  an 
English  Missionary  in  the  acquisition  of  a  new  language/  p.  14. 

H  onourabie  mention  is  a!so  made  of  the  distinguished 
progress  of  the  London  Society’s  missionary  at  Canton, 
Mr.  Morrison,  who  has  completed,  with  the  help  of  native 
scholars,  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Chi¬ 
nese,  and  is  preparing  a  Dictionary,  and  has  finished  a  Gram¬ 
mar  of  that  language. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  translation  of  the  New 
Testament,  executed  by  Mr.  Lassar  and  his  associates,  is 
already  printed  off  from  blocks,  after  the  Chinese  manner. 

Our  attention  is  next  directed  to  the  Hindoos,  whose 
moral  and  religious  condition  the  Doctor  proposes  to  place  in 
contrast  with  that  of  the  native  Christians,  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  peninsula.  And  certainly  he  could  not  have 
taken  a  more  elfectual  way  to  qualify  himself  for  exhibiting 
the  first  of  the  two  pictures,  than  to  visit  the  grand  metropo¬ 
litan  temple  of  Jaggernaut*  in  Orissa,  at  the  time  of  the 
great  annual  festival, — celebrated  by  an  assemblage  of  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  all 
ages  and  castes,  drawn  from  all  parts  of  India.  He  gives 
from  his  journal  a  selection  of  most  striking  descriptions  ; 
from  which  our  room,  however,  will  not  admit  of  considerable 
extract,  and  of  which  the  whole  is  so  compressed,  and  every 
part  so  essential,  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  sa¬ 
tisfactory  abridgement. — The  series  of  description  begins  at 
a  station  ca  led  Buddruck. 


*  He  writes  it  Juggernaut.  There  is  no  end  of  the  capricious  variations 
in  the  European  orthography  of  this  and  other  leading  denomination* 
of  the  Indian  superstition. 
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4  We  know  that  we  are  approaching  Juggernaut  and  yet  we  are 
more  than  fifty  miles  from  it)  by  the  human  bones  which  we  have 
seen  for  some  days  strewed  by  the  way.  At  this  place  we  have  been 
joined  by  several  large  bodies  of  pilgrims,  perhaps  2000  in  number, 
who  have  come  from  various  parts  of  Northern  India.  Some  of  them, 
wi  h  whom  I  have  conversed,  «ay  that  they  have  been  two  months  on 
their  march,  travelling  slowly  in  the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  with 
their  wives  and  children.  Some  old  persons  are  among  them  who 
wish  to  die  at  Juggernaut,  Numbers  of  pilgrims  die  on  the  road; 
and  their  bodies  generally  remain  unburied.  On  a  plain,  by  the  river, 
near  the  pilgrim’s  caravansera  at  this  place,  there  are  more  than  a 
hundred  skulls.  The  dogs,  jackals,  and  vultures,  seem  to  live  here 
on  human  prey.  The  vultures  exhibit  a  shocking  tameness  The 
obscene  animals  will  not  leave  the  body  sometimes  till  we  come  close 
to  them.  T his  Buddruck  is  a  horrid  place.  Wherever  I  turn  my 
eyes,  I  meet  death  in  some  shape  or  other,  Surely  Juggernaut 
cannot  be  worse  than  B  iddruck.’  p.  17. 

The  next  ex  ract  purports  to  have  been  written  some 
hours  after  coming  in  sight  of  the  hideous  place  of 
destination. 

4  Many  thousands  of  pilgrims  have  accompanied  us  for  some  days 
past.  They  cover  the  roads  before  and  behind  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach.  At  nine  o’clo.k  this  morning,  the  temple  appeared  in 
view  at  a  great  distance.  When  the  multitude  first  saw  it,  they  gave 
a  shout  an  J  fell  to  rhe  ground  and  worsi  ipped.  I  have  heard  nothing 
to-day  but  shouts  and  acclamations  by  the  successive  bodies  of  pilgrims. 
From  the  place  where  I  now  stand,  1  have  a  view  of  a  host  of 
people  like  an  army,  encamped  at  the  outer  gate  of  the  town  of 
Juggernaut  ;  where  a  guard  of  soldiers  is  posted  to  prevent  their 
entering  the  town  until  they  have  paid  the  pilgrim’s  tax. — 1  passed 
a  devotee  to-day  who  laid  himself  down  at  every  step,  measuring  the 
road  to  Juggernaut,  by  the  length  of  his  lody,  as  a  penance  of  merit 
to  please  the  god.’  p.  18. 

When  our  author  advanced  with  the  crowd  toward  the 
outer  gate  of  the  ‘town  of  Juggernaut’,  (we  are  not  in¬ 
formed  in  what  sense  and  extent  the  place  is  a  town,)  a 
great  number  of  the  pilgrims  pushed  tumultuously  round 
him,  in  order  to  enter  by  force,  without  paying  the  ap¬ 
pointed  tax,  when  the  gate  should  be  opened  for  him  by 
the  guard  of  soldiers  stationed  on  the  inside.  He  was 
warned  of  the  danger  too  late  for  him  to  displace  himself 
from  the  head  of  this  dense  and  impetuous  column  ;  which 
rushed  irresistibly  forward  on  the  opening  of  the  gate, 
impelling  him  violently  before  it,  and  choaking  up  the 
entrance  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  believed  numbers  would 
have  been  crushed  to  death  if  one  of  the  wooden  posts 
had  not  given  way  and  fallen  to  the  ground.  The  British 
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superintendant  sent  additional  soldiers  to  guard  the  inner  gate* 
and  afterwards  informed  our  author  that  such  tumultuous  ir¬ 
ruptions  were  no  novelty  to  him,  and  that  numbers  had  been 
crushed  to  death  on  such  occasions.  And,  assuredly,  there  is 
not  anotherjscene  on  earth,  wherea  spectator  would  be  so  likely 
to  regard  fatal  accidents  as  of  trivial  account.  The  multitude 
of  human  beings,  or  rather,  waste  quantity  of  human  being, — 
the  inexpressible  debasement  in  which,  in  point  of  reason  and 
moral  sentiment,  they  are  all  sunk  and  equalized, — the  per¬ 
fect  indifference  about  one  another’s  life  or  death,  prevailing 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  combining  sympathies  of  charity 
throughout  so  vast  and  condensed  an  assemblage,  and  letting 
the  individual  atoms  appear,  by  this  seltish  disjunction,  in  a 
littleness  and  insignificance  exactly  in  inverse  proportion  to  the 
vastness  of  the  mass; — the  indifference,  too,  which  many  of 
them  shew  as  to  their  own  lives, — the  immense  quantity  of 
useless  and  vile  action  brought  into  one  view,  by  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  so  many  myriads  of  befooled  living  creatures, — the 
personal  squalianess  of  a  large  proportion  of  them, — and  the 
offensiveness  of  the  place  to  all  the  senses  : — All  this  together 
must,  beyond  any  other  exhibition  within  the  reach  of  even 
Satanic  contrivance,  tend  to  make  human  nature,  (at  least  the 
Hindoo  portion  of  it)  both  in  its  physical  and  moral  part,  ap¬ 
pear  a  worthless  thing,  little  better  than  a  nuisance  in  the 
creation.  A  cultivated,  but  irreligious  European,  obliged  to 
behold  this  spectacle  a  few  years  successively,  would  come  to 
regard  the  bodies  and  souls  of  such  people  as  of  little  more 
value  than  the  weeds  and  shell-fish  thrown  on  the  beach,  near 
which  this  hideous  fane  is  built;  and  the  estimate  of  the  most 
pious  one,  would  involuntarily  and  perpetually  utter  itself  in 
the  expression,  4  Hast  thou  made  all  men  in  vain  ?* 

Two  days  later,  June  14,  our  author  writes, 

*  I  have  seen  Juggernaut/  ‘  No  record  of  ancient  or  modern  history 
can  give,  I  think,  an  adequate  idea  of  this  valley  of  death/  ‘The  idol 
called  Juggernaut  has  been  considered  as  the  Moloch  of  the  present  age  ; 
and  he  is  justly  so  named,  for  the  sacrifices  offered  up  to  him  by  self-de- 
votement,  are  not  less  criminal,  perhaps  not  less  numerous,  than  those  re¬ 
corded  of  the  Moloch  of  Canaan.  Two  other  idols  accompany  Jugger- 
naut,  namely  Boloram  and  Shubudra,  his  brother  and  sister/  ‘  They  re¬ 
ceive  equal  adoration,  and  sit  on  thrones  of  nearly  equal  height. 

*  This  morning  I  visited  the  temple ;  a  stupendous  fabric,  and  truly 
commensurate  with  the  extensive  sway  of  the  “  horrid  king. »*  As  other 
temples  are  usually  adorned  with  figures,  emblematical  of  their  religion, 

6°  Juggernaut  has  representations  (numerous  and  various)  of  that  vice 
which  constitutes  the  essence  of  his  worship.  The  walls  and  gates  are 
covered  with  indecent  emblems,  in  massive  and  durable  sculpture.— I  have 
also  visited  the  sand  plains  by  the  *ea,  in  some  places  whitened  by  the 
bones  of  the  pilgrims  j  and  another  place  a  little  way  out  of  the  towP| 
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called  by  the  English  the  Golgotha,  where  the  dead  bodies  are  usually 
cast  forth ;  and  where  dogs  and  vultures  are  ever  seen.  The  vultures 
generally  find  out  the  prey  first,  and  begin  with  the  intestines ;  for  the 
flesh  of  the  body  is  too  firm  for  their  beaks  immediately  after  death.  But 
the  dogs  soon  receive  notice  of  the  circumstance,  generally  from  seeing 
the  Hurries y  or  corpse-carriers,  returning  from  the  place.  On  the  approach 
of  the  dogs,  the  vultures  retire  a  few  yards,  and  wait  till  the  body  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  torn  for  easy  deglutition.  The  vultures  and  dogs  often  feed  to¬ 
gether,  and  sometimes  begin  their  attack  before  the  pilgrim  is  quite  dead. 
There  are  four  animals  which  are  sometimes  seen  about  a  carcase,  the 
dog,  the  jackal,  the  vulture,  and  the  Hurgeela ,  or  Adjutant,  called  by 
Pennant,  the  Gigantic  Craned 

The  precincts  of  the  god’s  habitation  are  so  intolerably 
noisome  from  filth,  putrefaction,*  and  various  loathsome  sights 
which  our  author  briefly  mentions,  as  to  compel  the  English 
gentlemen  who  are  stationed  here,  and  whom  he  names,  to 
reside  on  the  shore,  at  the  distance  of  more  than  a  mile  from 
the  temple.  Their  refined  society  was  peculiarly  grateful  to 
him,  under  the  oppression  of  spirits  caused  by  the  scene.  In 
this  point,  however,  they  had  no  sympathetic  feeling.  £  I 
was  surprised,’  he  says,  6  to  see  how  little  they  seemed  to  be 
moved  by  the  scenes  of  Juggernaut.  They  said  they  were 
now  so  accustomed  to  them,  they  thought  little  of  them.  They 
had  almost  forgot  their  first  impressions.’ 

The  18th  of  June  was  the  grand  day.  c  At  twelve  o’clock 
this  day,  the  Moloch  of  Hindostan  was  brought  out  of  his 
temple  amidst  the  acclamations  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
his  worshippers.  When  the  idol  was  placed  on  his  throne,  a 
shout  was  raised  by  the  multitude,  such  as  I  had  never  heard 
before.  It  continued  equable  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  gra¬ 
dually  died  away.’  After  an  act  of  worship  by  a  party  of 
men  who  presented  themselves  before  the  idol  with  green 
branches,  there  was  another  prodigious  shout,  or  rather,  as 
our  author  says,  4  yell  of  approbation,  united  with  a  kind  of 
hissing .’  This  latter  part  of  the  sound  was  made  by  the  wo¬ 
men,  c  with  the  lips  circular,  and  the  tongue  vibrating,  as  if  a 
serpent  would  speak  by  their  organs.’ 

And  what,  at  last,  is  that  transcendant  object  which  can  at¬ 
tract  rational  beings  from  all  parts  of  a  vast  region,  bring 
them  to  a  concentrated  mass  of  many  hundreds  of  thousands, 
and,  by  presenting  itself  to  their  sight,  elevate  their  spirits  to 
a  most  ardent  universal  frenzy,  in  spite  of  the  exhaustion 
from  their  toilsome  pilgrimages,  and  of  the  famine  and  death 
prevailing  with  hourly  aggravation  among  them  ?  Probably  the 

*  Dr.  B.  thinks,  that  only  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  could  prevent  such  a 
contagion,  as  would  make  a  sacrifice  to  thegod  in  a  style  surpassing  all  pre¬ 
ceding  offerings. 
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whole  creation  may  not  contain,  on  so  prodigious  a  scale  in 
point  of  numbers,  within  such  narrow  local  limits,  another 
instance  of  such  a  power  of  delusion — of  such  perversity  of 
intellectual  natures.  The  object  which  excites  to  delirium 
more,  perhaps,  than  half  a  million  of  minds  at  one  moment  in 
one  place,  is— a  clumsily  carved  log  of  wood  ! — While  however 
the  god,  taken  distinctly,  seems  formed  in  defiance  of  ail  the 
principles  according  to  which  we  should  calculate  on  a  grand 
and  irresistible  impression  on  the  imagination,  it  must  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  some  of  the  secondary  parts  of  the  exh'bi- 
tion  are  tolerably  well  adapted  to  command  at  least  a  Hindoo’s 
imagination,  to  which  nothing  is  so  sublime  as  huge  bulk.  It 
is  with  great  propriety,  that  this  4  lord  of  the  World’  comes 
out  on  a  chariot  which  fairly  beats  out  of  comparison  the  state 
coaches  of  all  other  gods  and  potentates. 

‘  The  throne  of  the  idol  was  placed  on  a  stupendous  car  or  tower 
about  sixty  feet  in  height ,  resting  on  wheels  which  indented  the  ground 
deeply,  as  they  turned  slowly  under  the  ponderous  machine.  Attached 
to  it  were  six  cables,  of  the  size  and  length  of  a  ship’s  cable,  by  which 
the  people  drew  it  along.  Upon  the  tower  were  the  priests  and  satellites 
of  the  idol,  surrounding  his  throne.  The  idol  is  a  block  of  wood,  having 
a  frightful  visage  painted  black,  with  a  distended  mouth  of  a  bloody  co¬ 
lour.  His  arms  are  of  gold,  and  he  is  dressed  in  gorgeous  apparel.  The 
other  two  idols  are  of  a  white  and  yellow  colour.  Five  elephants  pre¬ 
ceded  the  three  towers,  bearing  towering  flags,  dressed  in  crimson  capa- 
lisons,  and  having  bells  hanging  to  their  caparisons,  which  sounded  mu¬ 
sically  as  they  moved.’  p.  25. 

As  the  idol  advanced,  Dr.  B.  moved  on  with  the  crowd, 
under  an  impression  of  horror  at  the  diabolical  character  of  the 
scene.  The  car  repeatedly  stopped,  to  allow  an  interval  for 
the  priests  and  other  ministers  of  the  god,  stationed  aloft  near 
his  throne,  to  recite  verses  and  perform  rites,  the  nature  of 
which  our  author  could  not  do  more  than  hint  in  general  lan¬ 
guage.  He  felr,  he  says,  some  degree  of  guilt  in  continuing 
a  spectator.  There  will  probably  appear  no  just  cause  for 
this  sentiment,  when  the  importance  is  considered  of  our 
having  an  intelligent  Christian  evidence  to  the  real  and  exact 
nature  of  this  ‘religion,’  the  projects  for  attempting  to  en¬ 
lighten  and  withdraw  the  votaries  of  which,  have  recently  ex¬ 
cited  such  a  burst  of  rage  in  this  country  ;  a  rage  that  has 
left  all  its  malice  still  smouldering,  amidst  the  mortification 
from  defeated  effort  and  falsified  prediction.  A  partial  and 
temporary  suspension  of  the  customary  laws  of  decorum,  both 
in  beholding  and  relating,  if  ever  permissible,  would  have 
been  so— for  the  purpose  of  placing  in  broad  European  day¬ 
light,  that  which  is,  confessedly,  the  most  c  sacred’  and  tri- 
ohant  exhibition,  within  the  whole  compass  of  a  system. 
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which  has  obtained  among  us  so  many  avowals  of  veneration, 
and  for  applying  to  which  even  the  plain  scriptural  terms 
concerning  idolatry,  Christian  missionaries  have  been  called 
bigots  and  madmen.  But  the  propriety  of  having  a  witness, 
who  has  qualified  himself  by  a  full  and  recent  inspection,  will 
be  still  more  obvious,  when  a  fact  is  mentioned  which  Dr. 
B.  states  most  explicitly  at  the  close  of  this  account  of 
Juggernaut,  and  which  we  shall  take  a  future  occasion 
to  remark  upon. 

The  impression  of  horror,  and  the  sense  of  guilt,  grew  so 
strong  on  our  observer,  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  getting 
away,  when  he  was  arrested  and  detained  by  a  new  turn  in  the 
worship. 

‘  After  the  tower  had  proceeded  some  way,  a  pilgrim  announced  that 
he  was  ready  to  offer  himself  a  sacrifice  to  the  idol.  He  laid  himself 
down  in  the  road  before  the  tower  as  it  was  moving  along,  lying  on  his 
face,  with  his  arms  stretched  forwards.  The  multitude  passed  round  him, 
leaving  the  space  clear,  and  he  was  crushed  to  death  by  the  wheels  of  the 
tower.  A  shout  of  joy  was  raised  to  the  god.  He  is  said  to  smile  when 
the  libation  of  the  blood  is  made.  The  people  threw  cowries,  or  small 
money,  on  the  body  of  the  victim,  in  approbation  of  the  deed.  He  was 
left  to  view  a  considerable  time,  and  was  then  carried  by  the  Hurries  to 
the  Golgotha,  where  I  have  just  been  viewing  his  remains.  How  much 
I  wished  that  the  proprietors  of  India  Stock  could  have  attended  the 
wheels  of  Juggernaut,  and  seen  this  peculiar  source  of  their  revenue.’  p,  27. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  would  to  a  man,  Mr. 
Twining  not  excepted,  be  eager  for  the  reduction  of  their 
Dividend,  by  so  much  as  might  be  found  to  p.ccrue  from 
this  and  the  similar  sources  of  their  revenue. 

It  should  seem  that  former  travellers,  and  other  describers 
of  Indian  customs,  have  exaggerated  the  number  of  these 
self-devoted  victims  ;  unless  it  may  be  supposed,  that  some 
of  the  returns  of  the  frantic  season  are  much  more  profuse 
of  these  offerings  than  others.  Dr.  B.  who  staid,  indeed, 
only  part  of  the  time  of  the  anniversary,  recounts  only  this 
instance  and  another — that  of  a  woman,  who  placed  herself 
under  the  wheels  the  following  day,  in  so  ill-adjusted  a  manner, 
that  she  was  but  partially  crushed,  and  continued  alive 
several  hours.  Nothing  but  her  bones  remained  next  morning, 
when  Dr.  B.  passed  the  receiving  place  for  the  dead.  The 
same  place  the  next  day  presented  another  spectacle : 

‘  I  beheld  another  distressing  scene  this  morning  at  the  i(  Place  of 
Skulls  — a  poor  woman  lying  dead,  or  nearly  dead,  and  her  two  children 
by  her  looking  at  the  dogs  and  vultures  which  were  near.  The  people 
passed  without  noticing  the  children.  I  asked  them  where  was  their 
home.  They  said  i(  they  had  no  home  but  where  their  mother  was.’* 

It  is  probable  that  this  spectacle  multiplied  a  hundred  or 
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a  thousand  fold,  would  not  have  excited  the  smallest  emotion 
of  compassion  in  the  infinite  host  of  demoniacs.  And  this 
perfect  abhorrence  of  the  kinder  sympathies,  taken  in  con¬ 
nection  with  that  ardent  delight  with  which  our  author  says 
they  beheld  the  most  indecent  rites  of  the  idolatry,  may  be, 
as  he  partly  remarks,  very  fairly  assumed  as  a  correct 
illustration  of  the  state  of  their  ‘private  manners,  and  their 
moral  principles,’ — and,  we  will  add,  a  correct  illustration, 
we  do  not  say  of  the  manners,  but  certainly  of  the  moral 
principles,  of  those  persons  in  Europe,  who,  while  knowing 
the  actual  practice  at  the  temples,  and  among  the  people 
of  India,  have  vociferated,  in  a  strain  perfectly  accordant 
to  the  hideous  noise  at  Jaggernaut,  against  the  mischief 
that  was  attempting  to  be  inflicted  on  the  gentle,  the 
amiable,  the  virtuous  Hindoos,  by  means  of  missionaries 
and  bibles. 

Dr.  B.  declines  making  a  conjecture  of  the  number  of 
people  assembled,  but  mentions  the  saying  of  the  natives  that 
a  ‘  lack  of  the  people  (100,000,)  would  not  be  missed.’  A 
Brahmin,  of  whom  he  inquired  on  the  subject,  professed 
his  total  inability  to  judge.  But  surely  the  British  Collector, 
who  receives  the  aggregate  of  the  payments  for  entrance 
through  the  gates,  could  at  least  give  some  reasonable  guess. 

The  very  remarkable  fact  of  the  abrogation  or  suspension, 
at  this  place,  during  the  festival,  of  the  otherwise  insuperable 
distinction  of  Castes,  by  virtue  of  such  a  sovereign  greatness 
in  the  god  as  to  reduce  all  things  to  a  level  before  him,  was 
particularly  observed  by  our  author,  who  saw  ‘the  Brahmins 
with  their  heads  uncovered  in  the  open  plain,  falling  down, 
in  the  midst  of  the  Sooclers,  before  the  “  horrid  shape,”  and 
mingling  complacently  with  that  polluted  cast.’  —  He 
should  have  asked  some  of  the  Brahmins,  whether  this 
god  is  really  a  favourite  with  them;  for  if  he  is,  it  is  one 
of  the  strongest  illustrations  ever  recorded  of  the  power 
of  superstition  to  reverse  the  natural  laws  of  human 
feeling. 

Our  author’s  mind  was  so  oppressed  with  the  constant 
view  of  the  enormities  before  him,  that  he  hastened  away 
before  the  termination  of  the  festival.  We  wish  he  had 
made  a  vigorous  effort  against  his  feelings,  and  resolutely 
staid  to  witness  and  record  all  the  scenes  of  the  infernal 
opera.  There  could  rarely  happen  a  worthier  occasion 
for  self-denial.  For,  his  is  to  be  the  statement  which, 
superseding  in  a  great  measure  all  former  accounts,  is  to 
hold  up  to  the  people  of  this  country  an  out-spread  and 
glaring  picture  of  what  pagan  nations  can  act,  as  one  of 
the  piost  exalted  services  of  religion,  and  what  a  professed 
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Christian  nation  can  most  formally  sanction,  and  yet  assume 
to  be  a  high  favourite  of  Heaven. 

On  so  eminent  a  subject,  the  Doctor,  without  incurring 
the  least  hazard  of  sinking  the  dignified  specific  character  in 
which  he  wishes  to  be  regarded  as  travelling,  into  the  rank  of 
the  mere  journey-writing  reporter  of  curiosities,  might  have 
noticed  a  number  of  particulars,  which  the  inquisitive  reader 
would  have  been  glad  to  know,  and  which  would  have  made 
the  picture  more  finished  without  much  enlarging  it:  such  as 
the  dimensions  of  the  temple,  its  style  of  building,  the  bulk 
of  the  idol,  the  number  of  persons  requisite  for  drawing 
the  car,  the  deportment  of  the  persons  immediately  about 
the  idol,  as  aparently  indicative,  or  not,  of  sincere  fanaticism, 
&c.  Of  the  rites  celebrated  in  the  interior  of  the  temple, 
called  the  Daily  Service ,  he  says  he  can  report  ‘  nothing  of 
his  own  knowledge,  not  having  been  within,’  But  he  un¬ 
questionably  received  considerable  information  on  that  subject 
from  the  principal  British  resident,  in  whose  house  he  was 
entertained,  and  might  have  given  it  on  that  authority.  That 
the  resident  is  not  likely  to  be  quite  uninformed  on  this  matter, 
and  indeed  ought  not  to  be  uninformed,  will  be  tolerably  evi¬ 
dent  from  a  part  of  our  author’s  statement  which  we  will  now 
transcribe, — and  which  is  by  several  degrees  more  remarkable 
than  any  thing  that  has  preceded. 

*  The  Temple  of  Juggernaut  is  under  the  immediate  controul  of  the 
English  Government,  who  levy  a  tax  on  pilgrims  as  a  source  of  revenue. 
See  “A  Regulation  (by  the  Bengal  Government)  for  levying  a  Tax  on 
pilgrims  resorting  to  the  Temple  of  Juggernaut,  and  for  the  Super¬ 
intendance  and  Management  of  the  Temple.  Passed  April  3,  1S06.” 

*  The  province  of  Orissa  first  became  subject  to  the  British  Empire  under 
the  administration  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  who  permitted  the  pilgrims 
at  first  to  visit  Juggernaut  without  paying  tribute.  It  was  proposed  to  his 
Lordship,  soon  after,  to  pass  the  above  Regulation  for  the  management  of 
the  Temple,  and  levying  the  tax ;  but  he  did  not  approve  of  it,  and 
actually  left  the  government  without  giving  his  sanction  to  the  opprobrious 
law.  When  the  measure  was  discussed  by  the  succeeding  Government, 
it  was  resisted  by  George  Udny,  Esq.  one  of  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
Council,  who  recorded  his  solemn  dissent  on  the  proceedings  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  for  transmission  to  England.  The  other  members  considered  Jug¬ 
gernaut  to  be  a  legitimate  source  of  revenue,  on  the  principle,  1  believe, 
that  money  from  other  temples  in  Hindoostan  had  long  been  brought  into 
the  treasury.  It  is  just  that  I  should  state,  that  these  gentlemen,  (though 
their  opinion  on  this  subject  will  differ  so  much  from  that  of  their  country¬ 
men  at  home,)  are  men  of  the  most  honourable  principles  and  unimpeached 
integrity.  Nor  would  any  of  them,  1  believe,  (for  I  have  the  honour  to 
know  them)  do  any  thing  which  he  thought  injurious  to  the  honour  or 
religion  of  his  country.  But  the  truth  is  this,  that  those  persons  who  go 
to  India  in  early  youth,  and  witness  the  Hindoo  customs  all  their  life, 
seeing  little  at  the  same  time,  of  the  Christian  religion  to  coonteract  the 
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effect,  are  disposed  to  view  them  with  complacency,  and  are  sometimes 
in  danger  of  at  length  considering  them  *ven  as  proper  or  necessary.’ 

*  Annual  Expences  of  the  Idol  J UG  fiER  N A  UT,  presented  to  the  Eng • 
lith  Government!  [Extracted  trom  tne  Official  Accounts.] 

Rupees 

1.  Expences  attending  the  table  of  the  idol  -  36, 115  or 

2.  Ditto  of  his  dress  or  wearing  apparel  -  -  2,712  — 

3.  Ditto  of  the  wages  of  his  servants  -  -  10,057  — 

4.  Ditto  of  contingent  expences  at  the  different 

seasons  of  pilgrimage  -  -  -  -  10,989  — 

5.  Ditto  of  his  elephants  and  horse3  -  -  3,030  — 

6.  Ditto  of  his  rutt  or  annual  state  carriage  -  6,713  — * 


jester. 

4,514 

339 

1,219 

1,373 

378 

839 


Rupees  69,616  £8,702 

«  In  item  third,  “  wages  of  his  servants”,  are  included  the  wages  of 
the  courtesans,  who  are  kept  for  the  service  of  the  temple. 

*  Item  sixth.— What  is  here  called  in  the  official  account  the 
“  state  carriage”  is  the  same  as  the  car  or  tower.  Mr.  Hunter  [the 
chief  Resident]  informed  me  that  the  three  “  state  carriages”  were  deco¬ 
rated  this  year,  (in  June  1806)  with  upwards  of  jg200  sterling  worth 
of  English  broad  cloth  and  baize.’  ' 

These  facts  speak  a  language  that  cannot  be  misunderstood. 
Any  comments  we  may  incline  to  make  upon  them,  together  with 
a  concise  notice  of  the  remaining  portions  of  Dr.  JB’s  work, 
must  be  reserved  to  our  next  number. 


Art.  II.  A  Treatise  on  Isoperimetr'tcal  Problems,  and  the  Calculus  of 
Variations .  By  Robert  Woodhouse,  A.  M.  F.  R.  S.  Fellow  of  Caius 
College,  Cambridge.  8vo.  pp.  x.  154.  Price  6s.  Cambridge,  Deigh- 
ton.  Black,  Parry,  and  Kingsbury.  1810. 


A  MONG  the  various  circumstances  which  have  tended  to 
give  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  abstract  sciences,  at  any  point 
of  their  course,  none  seems*to  have  been  more  beneficial,  than 
the  practice,  which  has  prevailed  more  or  less  among  mathe¬ 
maticians  for  the  last  two  centuries,  of  proposing  problems 
to  exercise  the  invention  and  call  forth  the  skill  and  ingenuity 
of  each  other.  This  has  been  remarkably  exemplified  in  the 
history  of  the  modern  or  infinitesimal  calculus.  We  owe  its 
first  invention  to  the  genius  of  Newton  ;  but  most  of  its  sub¬ 
sequent  improvements  and  modifications  have  been  the  result 
of  a  gradual  expansion  of  views,  occasioned  by  the  solution 
of  some  problem  or  problems,  the  proposers  of  which  had 
scarcely  any  conception  of  the  amazing  augmentations  to 
science  which  the  complete  solution  of  their  own  questions 
would  produce. 

The  first  problem  that  related  to  a  species  of  maxima  and 
minima  different  from  those  usually  treated  by  the  fluxionary 
calculus,  was  proposed  by  Newton  himself  in  the  Principia, 
being  that  concerning  the  solid  of  least  resistance.  But  the 
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peculiar  doctrine  on  which  this  and  various  kindred  problems 
depended  was  brought  into  discussion,  in  consequence  of 
John  Bernoulli’s  proposing,  in  the  Leipsic  Acts  for  June  1696, 
the  determination  of  the  curve  of  quickest  descent.  The  solu¬ 
tion  of  this  problem  surpassed  the  genius  of  Leibnitz  ;  who, 
nevertheless,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  intimated  that  he 
had  solved  it,  but  begged  that  John  Bernoulli  would  lengthen 
the  period  for  receiving  solutions,  (generous  man  !)  that  other 
philosophers  might  strip  him  of  the  honour  of  first  solving  it. 
Accordingly,  Newton  gave,  without  the  authority  of  his  name, 
the  first  public  solution  in  the  Leipsic  Acts  for  May  1697  : 

(  Q,uoique*  l’auteur  de  cette  construction  par  un  exces  de 
6  modestie  ne  se  nomine  pas,  nous  savons  pourtant  indubita- 
‘  blemente,  par  plusieurs  circonstances,  que  c’est  le  celebre 
(  Newton,  et  quand  merne  nous  ne  le  saurions  point  d’ailleurs, 
c  ce  seroit  assez  de  le  connoitre  par  un  echantillon,  comme^ 
c  ungue  Leonemd  This  simple  and  elegant  construction  is 
given  at  p.  232.  Vol.  I.  Gregory’s  Mechanics:  but  that  author 
seems  to  be  mistaken,  in  supposing  that  it  was  first  published 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  No.  224. 

The  next  problem  in  the  series  of  developement,  was  exhi¬ 
bited  in  James  Bernoulli's  famous  Programma  of  1697,  in  the 
following  terms  :  ‘  Quaeritur  ex  omnibus  isoperimetris,  super 
6  communi  basi  BN  corlstitutis,  ilia  BFN,  que  non  ipsa 
£  quidem  maximum  comprehendat  spatium,  sed  faciat,  ut 
6  aiiud  curva  BZN comprehensum  sit  maximum,  cujus  appli- 
£  cata  PZ  ponitur  esse  in  ratione  quavis  multi plicata,  vel  sub- 
6  multiplicata,  rectae  PF,  vel  arcus  BF,  hoc  est,  quae  sit 
c  quotacunque  proportionalis  ad  datam  Ag  rectam  PF,  cur- 
6  vamve  BFd  This  problem  and  its  dependent  inquiries  be¬ 
came  the  apple  of  discord  between  the  two  learned  brothers, 
John  and  James  Bernoulli,  occasioning  not  merely  a  contro¬ 
versy  but  a  quarrel  between  them,  which  only  terminated  with 
the  death  of  the  latter.  Indeed  John  gave  ample  proofs  six¬ 
teen  years  after  his  brother’s  death,  that  he  had  not  yet  for¬ 
given  him;  though,  as  Mr. Wbodhonse  remarks,  c  that  event, 
the  lapse  of  time/ the  recollection  of  his  brother’s  kindness, 
a  zeal  for  a  brother’s  fame,  ought  to  have  assuaged  and  laid 
to  sleep  all  angry  passions.’  James  Bernoulli’s  original  solu¬ 
tion  was  upon  correct  principles,  though  it  admitted  os  im¬ 
provement  in  point  of  brevity  and  perspicuity  ;  while  John’s 
was  really  defective,  as  his  brother  had  uniformly  maintained. 
John  Bernoulli  considered  only  two  elements  of  the  curve  ; 
whereas  it  is  requisite  to  employ  three,  or  to  introduce  some 
equivalent  condition.  In  problems  such  as  that  relating  to 

. — - - — ■ - ......  .,^i> 


*  Joann.  Bernoulli,  Opera,  tom.  i.  p.  197. 
Vql.  VII.  3  D 
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the  curve  of  quickest  descent,  where  it  is  simply  required  to 
fulfil  the  condition  of  the  maximum  or  minimum,  the  apply¬ 
ing  of  this  condition  to  two  elements  of  the  curve  is  sufficient 
to  determine  its  differential  equation.  But  when,  in  addition 
to  the  maximum  or  minimum,  the  curve  must  possess  a  far¬ 
ther  property,  namely,  that  of  being  isoperimetrical  to  an¬ 
other,  this  new  condition  requires,  that  a  third  element  of 
the  curve  shall  have  a  certain  Inclination  with  respect  to  the 
other  two :  and  every  determination  founded  merely  on  the 
first  condition,  will  exhibit  false  results  ;  except  in  those  cases 
where  a  curve  cannot  satisfy  any  of  the  two  conditions,  with¬ 
out  fulfilling  the  other  at  the  same  time.  This  essential  con¬ 
dition  of  the  three  elements  was  introduced  by  John  Bernoulli 
so  late  as  1718  ;  and  even  then  he  had  not  candour  enough  to 
acknowledge,  that  his  new  solution  was  in  substance  the  same 
as  his  brother’s,  though  given  in  a  form  Which  considerably 
abridges  the  computation. 

The  consideration  of  this  and  some  kindred  problems,  in 
the  hands  of  Euler  and  Lagrange,  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
Calculus  of  Variations — the  other  subject  of  Mr.  Woodhouse’s 
book.  In  this  calculus,  having  given  an  expression  or  func¬ 
tion  of  two  or  more  variable  quantities,  of  which  the  relation 
is  expressed  by  a  determinate  law,  we  can  find  what  that  func¬ 
tion  will  become,  when  the  law  itself  is  supposed  to  experience 
any  indefinitely  small  variation,  occasioned  by  the  variation 
of  one  or  more  of  the  terms  which  express  it.  This  calculus 
furnishes  almost  the  only  means  of  resolving  a  multitude  of 
problems,  de  maximis  et  minimis ,  whose  difficulty  is  very 
far  greater  than  in  problems  usually  referred  to  the  fluxionary 
or  differential  calculus.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  problem 
which  requires  the  curve  that  will  conduct  a  body  falling,  in 
virtue  of  its  acceleration,  to  any  given  point,  or  right  or 
curved  line,  in  the  shortest  time.  In  genera],  every  problem 
of  this  nature  is  reduced  to  the  finding  the  maximum  or  the 
minimum  of  a  differential  formula,  such  as  fZdx ,  where  Z  is 
a  function  of  x,  or  of  constant  quantities,  or  of  x  and  y,  or  of 
x, 3/,  2,  and  even  still  more  variable  quantities  :  indeed  Z  may 
contain  integrals,  as  fV,  or  integrals  of  integrals,  as  f  Vfv,  &c. 
and  it  is  the  manner  of  taking  the  variation  of  these  expres¬ 
sions  which  is  prescribed  by  the  rules  of  this  calculus. 

Of  this  calculus,  M.  Lagrange  is  the  true  inventor:  yet  the 
two  Bernoullis  in  solving  the  problem  of  which  we  have  al¬ 
ready  spoken,  and  M.  Euler,  effected  much  in  preparing  the 
way  for  Lagrange.  Euler’s  learned  work — “Methodus  Inve- 
niendi  linens  curvas  proprietate  maximi  minimive  gaudentes,” 
&c.  (1774)  which  is  a  wonderful  specimen  of  profundity  and  sa¬ 
gacity,  contain*  essentially  all  the  requisite  methods  of  solution. 
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itfrd  is  enriched  with  a  great  variety  of  examples  and  illustra¬ 
tions.  Yet  it  wants  a  new  algorithm,  a  compendious  method 
by  which  the  theorems  may  be  established  without  ambiguity 
and  circumlocution,  and  an  obvious  principle  of  application 
to  the  several  cases  which  should  arise.  These  were  supplied 
by  the  fertile  genius  of  Lagrange,  partly  in  the  second  vo¬ 
lume  of  the  Turin  Memoirs  (A.  1).  »762),  and  more  com¬ 
pletely  in  the  fourth  volume  of  those  Memoirs  (A.  D.  1767), 
and  *in  his  “Theorie  des  Fonctious  Analytiqu'es’  (1797),  and 
his  6  Logons  sur  le  Calcul  des  Functions’  (1806),-  A  very  per¬ 
spicuous,  though  brief  sketch  of  this  theory  is  also  given  by 
M.  Bossut  in  his  (  Calcul  Integral ;’  another  by  Lacroix  in  his 
admired  performance  on  the  same  subject;  and  another  (which 
several  foreign  mathematicians  prefer  to  either  Bossut’s  or 
/Lacroix’s)  by  M.  Cousin. 

From  this  concise  history  of  the  methods  of  Isoperimetere 
and  Variations,  it  will  be  seen  that  no  English  author  has  at¬ 
tempted  a  treatise  upon  them.  Some  particular  problems 
have,  it  is  true,  been  considered  by  Maclaurin,  Simpson, 
Emerson,  and  a  few  others;  but  none  of  these  mathemati¬ 
cians  seems  to  have  confined  his  attention  long  enough  to  this 
interesting  branch  of  investigation,  to  strike  out  a  general 
theory  applicable  to  the  several  cases  that  might  occur.  Simp¬ 
son’s  seventh  tract  does  not  furnish  a  complete  exception  to 
this  remark:  for,  besides  that  the  rule  he  investigates  applies 
only  to  isoperimetrical  problems,  he  does  not  follow  his  own 
rule  in  some  of  the  examples  he  has  given.  Mr.  Woodhouse’s, 
then,  is  the  first  treatise  on  these  subjects  which  has  yet  been 
given  in  the  English  language,  and  the  second  distinct  trea¬ 
tise  which  has  been  offered  in  any  language — the  first  being 
.Euler’s  Methodus  Inveniendi ,  &c.  before  mentioned.  Our  au¬ 
thor’s  reasons  for  undertaking  the  present  work,  as  well  as  an 
account  of  the  plan  he  pursues  in  it,  will  appear  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  quotation  from  his  preface. 

‘  When  Lagrange,  in  1760,  published  his  new  method  of  solving  pro¬ 
blems  of  maxima  and  minima,  he  composed  his  memoir  for  mathemati¬ 
cians,  familiar  with  its  subject,  and  well  versed  in  the  researches  of  the 
Bernoulli  and  of  Euler.  Accordingly,  he  very  briefly  states  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  his  calculus,  and  enters  into  no  explanation  on  the  nature  of  the 
subject.  His  compendious  method  of  computation,  however,  has  been 
adopted  ;  and  subsequent  authors  have  composed  their  treatises  very 
much  on  the  plan  of  Lagrange's  memoir,  with  some,  but  slight  and  im¬ 
perfect,  preliminary  explanation.  These  treatises,  however,  the  student 
is  expected  to  understand ;  that  is,  if  the  matter  be  fairly  stated,  he  is 
expected  to  understand  an  intricate  subject,  with  advantages  much  less 
than  consummate  mathematicians  before  him  enjoyed  ;  since  there  is  neither 
proper  explanation  presented  to  him,  nor  is  he  directed,  by  way  of  pre¬ 
paration,  previously  to  consult  the  works  of  Euler  and  the  Bernoulli*. 
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{  Such  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  defects  of  existing  methods.  Still,  how¬ 
ever,  I  have  not  composed  a  treatise  on  the  subject,  by  merely  remedying 
them;  that  is,  by  inserting  formula-  of  sufficient  extent,  and  by  more  fully 
explaining  and  illustrating  their  principles.  But,  on  a  novel  plan,  I  have 
combined  the  historical  progress  with  the  scientific  develop,  ment  of  the 
subject;  and  endeavoured  to  lav  d'wn  and  inculcate  the  principles  of  the 
Calculus,  whilst  I  traced  its  gradual  and  successive  improvements. 

{  If  this  has  been  effected,  which  I  think  it  has,  in  a  compass  not  very 
wide  of  that  which  a  strictly  scientific  treatise  would  have  required,  the 
only  serious  ooiection  against  the  present  plan  is,  in  part,  obviated.  For, 
there  is  little  doubt,  the  student’s  curiosity  and  attention  will  be  more  ex¬ 
cited  and  sustained,  when  he  fin  s  history  b'ended  with  science,  and  the 
demonstration  of  formulas  accompanied  with  the  object  and  the  causes  of 
their  invention,  than  by  a  mere  analytical  exposition  of  the  principles  of 
the  subject.’  pp.  lii,  iv. 

Conformably  with  the  plan  Mr.  Woodhonse  has  thus  pre¬ 
scribed  himself,  he  divides  his  work  into  eight  chapters  ;  the 
principal  subjects  of  which  will  appear  from  the  subjoined 
analysis. — Chapter  the  1st.  relates  to  the  problem  of  the  curve 
of  quickest  descent,  and  contains  a  full  developement  of  the 
principle  of  John  Bernoulli’s  solution.  In  the  2nd  chapter 
Mr.  Woodhonse  announces  the  isoperimetrical  problems  pro¬ 
posed  by  James  Bernoulli ;  describes  the  nature  of  the  solu¬ 
tion  given  by  John  Bernoulli ;  explains  the  distinction  between 
his  fundamental  and  specific  equations;  shews  the  application 
of  them  to  the  curve  of  quickest  descent,  and  of  a  given 
length  ;  describes  Brook  Taylor’s  solution  of  isoperimetrical 
problems  ;  and  points  out  the  imperfections  of  the  methods 
employed  by  him  and  the  Bernoullis.  The  3d  chapter  con¬ 
tains  an  account  of  Euler’s  first  memoir  on  isoperimetrical 
problems,  and  of  his  very  ingenious  table  of  formulae,  with 
their  application  to  the  solution  of  some  prublems  ;  it  al£a 
contains  a  brief  account  of  the  methods  of  Maclaurin,  Emer¬ 
son,  and  Simpson,  and  points  out  their  restrictions.  The  4th 
chapter  is  employed  in  describing  Euler’s  second  memoir, 
(Comm.  Petrop.  tom.  viii)  his  general  formulae  of  solution  in 
that  memoir,  in  tracing  the  characters  of  distinction  between 
different  problems,  and  in  pointing  out  exceptions  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  formulae  :  Mr.  W.  here  shews  in  what  manner  the  class 
of  problems  leads  to  the  determination  of  the  number  of  or¬ 
dinates  that  must  vary,  and  the  order ,  the  number  that  must 
be  introduced  into  the  computation.  Chapter  the  5th  is  de¬ 
voted  principally  to  Euler’s  tract,  intitled  “  Method  us  Inve- 
niendi  Lineas  curvas,”  &c  :  in  this  the  author  explains  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  cases  into  absolute  and  relative  maxima  and  mi¬ 
nima,  exhibits  rules  for  finding  the  increment  of  quantities 
dependent  on  their  varied  state,  and  more  valuable  formulae 
®f  solution.  The  6th  chapter  relates  to  Lagrange’s  first  me- 
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xioir  on  the  theory  of  variations  :  and  here  Mr.  Woodhouse  shews 
the  uses  of  an  appropriate  symbol,  such  as  to  denote  the 
variation  of  a  quantity,  traces  the  similarity  between  the  dif¬ 
ferential  calculus  and  that  of  variations,  and  deduces  the  prin¬ 
cipal  rules  for  finding  the  variation  in  any  proposed  case;  a 
new  process  is  also  exhibited  of  deducing  Euler’s  formula, 
and  several  new  formulae  are  given,  with  their  applications  to 
some  problems,  in  the  7th  chapter  Lagrange’s  general  me¬ 
thod  of  treating  isoperimetrical  problems  is  explained,  and 
especially  the  nature  a  d  use  of  the  equation  of  limits  ;  and 
several  useful  remarks  are  added  to  shew  the  method  of  re¬ 
deem  >■  cases  of  relative  maxima  and  minima  to  those  of  abso- 
lute.  In  the  8th  and  last  chapter,  the  author  has  first  shewn 
how  to  deduce  several  subordinate  formulae  from  Euler’s  gene¬ 
ral  formulae  ;  being  such  as,  though  they  are  more  limited, 
materially  expedite  the  solution  of  problems.  He  then  pre¬ 
sents  a  collection  of  thirty  problems  with  their  solutions.  Of 
these  some  are  very  curious  and  interesting,  especially  those 
relating  to  the  inquiry  of  the  hraehystochrone  in  all  its  va¬ 
rieties. 

From  a  work  like  the  present,  in  which  almost  every  page 
is  so  intimately  connected  with  what  precedes  it,  (either  by 
the  peculiarities  of  the  notation,  or  tne  enchainment  of  logir 
cal  method,)  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  any  separation  from  it 
without  becoming  unintelligible,  it  is  difficult  to  make  any 
quotations  Perhaps,  however,  the  following  extracts  may 
serve  to  communicate  to  the  scientific  reader,  as  well  the 
spirit  of  the  methods  to  which  they  relate,  as  the  manner  in 
which  our  author  treats  the  respective  subjects, 

«  Euler  reduced  isoperimetrical  problems  of  the  second  class  to  a  de- 
pendance  on  two  similar  equations  of  the  form 

P  bg  - —  ( P  4-  dP)  ci  —  0, 

the  determination  of  P  depending  on  the  proposed  properties :  for,  if  either 
the  isoperimetrical  property,  or  that  from  the  maximum  were  fT.duc 9 

dT  dT 

T  =  f{y),  P  would  equal- ,  ,  or  dx.  If  the  property  wer efT.dfy, 

dT  dT 

T  =/(*)>  P  would  —  or  —j^.dx.  If  the  property  were  f  T.ds9 

T  =  /(#),  P  would  equal  d  ^  ;  and  by  observation  on  the  result* 

ing  forms  for  P,  Euler  generalised  his  conclusions,  and  arranged  them 
in  a  table,  after  the  manner  of  the  subjoined  specimen.* 

Proprietates  -  V u lores  Littearse  P 

propositae.  r-poiulentes. 

I.  fT.dx  .  .  .  dT  =  Mdy\  .  .  P  ~  M  dx 

‘  *  Comm.  Acad.  Petrop.  tom.  VI.  p.  141. 
dT 

*+  dT  =  M dy,  and  M  =  ^,or  M  i#  the  differential  coefficient  of  T}  makinj 
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II.  fTuly  .  .  dT  —  Ndx  .  .  .  P  z=s  N.dx 

in.  /t.Js  ...  <rr=*  Nix  ...  p  =  j.  (t.~) 

IV.  /  T.ds  .  .  .  ‘dT  —  Mdy  .  .  .  P  =  d.  ( Tf)  —  Aids, 

&c. 

and  of  these  forms  he  gave  fifteen,  by  reference  to  which,  any  problem 
belonging  to  the  second  class  might  be  solved. 

*  For  instance,  suppose  the  curve  to  be  required,  which,  amongst  all 
others  of  the  same  length,  should  contain  the  greatest  area.  Here, 

the  maximum  property  By  =  f  y  d x, 
the  isoperimetrical  A,  =  f  d  s  =  a. 

By  Form  I.  T  =  y ;  •*.  M  =  1,  P  =  dx. 

Py  Form  III.  T  =  1  ;  P  =  d  (£)  or  R  =  d  (f-p) 

dj 

ds 


) 


0,  or 


Hence,  since  the  equation  is  P  -4-  a  Jl  —  0  dx  J-  a  .  d  ( 


,  c’d 

*  +  “ds 


-  c  =  0  (c  —  correction)  ;  and  by  reduction, 

(  x  —  c) .  dx 

dy  —  - - an  equation  to  a  circle.* 


v'  {«*  -  C*-']5)  . 

<  Again,  suppose  the  curve  to  be  required,  which,  amongst  all  others  of 

the  same  length,  shall,  by  a  rotation  round  its  axis,  generate  the  greatest 

solid.  Here, 

B  =  f  y2.dx ;  .•.  by  Form  I.  T  =  y*9  M  —  %,  P  = 

A  =  / Jr  ;  by  Form  III.  P  ox  R  d  ; 

Hence,  2 y .  dx  a  .  d  =  (), 


or,  *2y.dx  +  a* 


ds  .  dy  —  r/y .  J  ’x 


0. 


But  since  r/x  is  constant,  and  dr2  =  dx2  -f-  dy\ds.dis  =*  dy.d'y  ;  there¬ 
fore,  substituting, 

.  dx 2 

2y  .  dx  - - —  0, 


and,  %  + 


a.d-y.dx 


[dx2  -f-  dy~) 


0  ;  multiply  by  dy ,  and  integrate,  and  we  have 


dT 

in  P,  y  to  vary.  Similarly,  iV  =»  is  the  differential  coefficient  making  in  Tt 

tc  to  vary.  If  T  should  contain  both  x  and  y,  that  is,  if  dT  =  Mdy  -f-  Ndx,  th^n 
M  and  N  would  become  partial  differential  coefficients.  See  Trine.  Anal.  Calr. 

p.  79.  ....  '  * 

«  *  See  Emerson’s  Fluxions,  third  edition,  p.  f87  ;  also  Simpson’s  Fluxions. 

p.  485. 
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a  .dx 

y1 « —  - - sag  c  [r  correction,] 

(y 
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[dx-  -f  df)k 
-  c)  dy 

,  an  equation  to  the  elastic  curve ; 


V  W [/— O2) 

and  which  in  a  particular  case,  wnen  r  «  0,  becomes 

dx  CSZ  -  -  ■■ — — - 

*s/(dl — y) 

and  the  curve  in  this  case  is  called  the  rectangular  elastic  curve.* 

«  As  a  third  example,  let  the  curve  be  required,  which,  amongst  all 
others  of  the  same  length,  shall  have  its  center  of  gravity  most  remote 

/x.ds 

dt. 


by  Form  III.  [since  s  is  a  given  quantity]  P 

<dy 


(  ay  \ 

=  d  1  xJs  )  a8a!a 

A  =  f  tit;  by  Form  III.  P,  or  R  =  d  (-£) 

Hence> « • d  (f )  +  ^  (* f) 

dy 

.'.  ( a  -j-  x)  =  r,  or  rr/r  =  (a  -f 
an  equation  to  the  catenary. 

‘  This  example  could  not  have  been  solved  by  Euler’s  table,  if  the  pro¬ 
perty  had  been  any  other  than  the  isoperimetrical :  for  j,  an  integral,  ~  f 

I  dyz\  .p, 

dx  y  f  I  +  ~~d'd)  »  anc^  -^u^er  gives>  i°  this  memoir,  no  general  method 

of  finding  the  resulting  equation,  such  as  P  is  in  his  table,  when  the  ana¬ 
lytical  expression  of  a  property  involves  integrals.  see  tom.  Vi.  p  144*. 

‘  By  means  of  this  table,  the  practical  solution  isoperimetricaf  pro¬ 
blems,  was,  as  it  has  been  already  said,  very  materially  expedited.  In  a 
subsequent  part  of  his  memoir,']'  Euler  increases  his  table  by  nine  new 
forms  :  making  the  whole  number  twenty-four.  And  although  this  table 
is  now  superseded,  yet  its  examination  is  not  without  interest,  since  we 
may  discover  in  it  the  parcels  of  that  general  formula,  winch  the  author 
afterwards  exhibited.’  pp.  40 — 44. 

The  subjoined  quotation  serves  to  explain  an  essential  part 
of  Lagrange’s  method,  and  is  so  simple  as  to  need  no  parti¬ 
cular  explanation. 

*  Whatever  be  the  function  V , 

if  dV  —  Mdx  -f  Ndy  -f  Pdp  Qdy  -f  &c. 
then  IV  —  Max  -{-  Nty  -f  /  Ifi  T  Q)q  +  &c. 

*  Since  the  processes  for  finding  the  differential  and  variation  differ  only 
in  the  symbols  dy ,  which  are  arbitrary  ;  it  is  plain,  if  both  operations 

are  to  be  performed  on  an  analytical  expression,  that  it  is  matter  of  indiff 

*  See  Simpson’s  Fluxions,  p.  486.  where  the  solution  is  not  general, 

f  Comm.  Petrop.  tom.  vi.  p.  146.  , 
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^erence,  which  operation  is  performed  first :  or,  if  the  symbols  d,  ,  meet 
together  denoting  operations,  we  may,  at  our  pleasure,  change  their  order: 
for  instance  dSy  and  My  are  alike  significant  ;  for  d$y  means  the  firs 
term  of  two  successive  values  of  dy,  or  —  ^  f  v  4-  diA  —  M  —  M 

—  h  - 


successive  values 

of  dy,  or  —  ^  ( y  T  dy)  —  M  — 

My :  again,  if  F  for  instance  be  a  function  of  y  ;  then 

dP 

d2F 

i 

l 

<8- 

and  MV  —  - - .  M.dy 

dy 

dy 3 

d'F 

d-v 

11 

1 

1 

• 

and  dlV  —  - - .  dyJy  ; 

dy 

4P 

MV  =  dWy 

•r,  in  a  particular  instance,  when  V  —  yn, 

d  (yn)  =  1st  term  of  \_{y-\~dy)n — yn ]  =  nyn  ~\.dy 
ld(yn)  ==,  1st  term  of  tidy  X  [(  y +  %)* — 1  — yn — 1]  == 
n(n —  i)  yn — 2  .dy.cy, 

$(yn)  =  1st  term  of  [  (y  +  oy)n —  y»]  —  nyn  1  .ty 
dl(yn)  =^=  1st  term  of  n}y  x  |_  {v-\-dy)n — I 
n  (  n  —  1  )  yn — 2.  §y  dy  ; 

M  {yv)  =  d}  ( yn ). 

And,  by  similar  processes,  d  oV  —  M2F  —  SddF  =  dMF 

d^F  =  M3F  =  dM«~F=  d2MF. 

i  This  rule  is,  in  Lagrange’s  method,  of  the  greatest  importance  ;  it  is 
.an  essential  part  of  it,  Amongst  other  uses,  it  enables  us  when  an  integral 
is  concerned,  to  introduce  the  symbol  $  within  the  symbol  (/)  of  the  inte¬ 
gral  :  thus,  since  the  symbols  d  and /indicate  reverse  operations, 
V=dfF'>  MfV==d$fF. 

Hence,  taking  the  integrals  on  each  side 

pF  =  fdtfF  =ifP  ...[<*] 

This  result  may  be  easily  extended  to  double  and  treble  integrals  :  for 
if  F=  f  Wy  then  iF  ==  if  W  =/i  W  by  [«]  ; 
s.flV  —  ffMV:  but  fc  F  =  if  V  —  $ ff  Wy  consequently  iff  W  == 
ffl  w:  pp.  83 — 85. 


It  is  now  time  for  us  to  characterize  this  work,  which  we  may 
clo  very  shortly,  by  saying  that  we  prefer  it  very  much  to  any 
preceding  performance  of  the  same  author.  It  is  more  me¬ 
thodical,  more  perspicuous,  infinitely  less  affected,  and  will, 
we  doubt  not,  be  far  more  useful.  In  a  few  instances  the  links 
which  connect  one  method  with  another  in  the  history  of  dis¬ 
coveries,  are  not  all  supplied  ;  and  two  or  three  inadvertencies 
have  escaped  the  author.  But  the  chief  things  of  which  young 
mathematicians  will  complain,  after  they  have  read  this  treatise, 
\vill  be  ambiguities  arising  from  the  defects  of  the  system  of 
notation  pursued  by  foreigners,  and  adopted,  con  amove ,  by 
Mr.  Woodhouse.  Thus  in  some  cases,  d,  mark  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  a  line  which  is  a  variation  of  an  ordinate,  while,  in 
others  they  are  employed  to  designate,  the  former  the  differ cn - 
iialy  the  latter  the  variation  of  a.  quantity; — and  then  the  reader 
needs  to  be  told,  (as  at  the  note,  p.  45.)  that  c  d  $  has  no  con- 
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nexion  whatever  with  the  separate  symbols  d,  In  some 
parts  of  the  work,  a  letter,  P  for  example,  stands  for  a  func¬ 
tion  of  x\  in  others,  the  same  letter  is  used  simply  as  a  coef¬ 
ficient  :  We  may  perhaps  be  told  again,  in  a  note,  that;  P  here 
is  c  merely  a  coefficient ,  and  different  from  the  P  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  chapter;’  but  when  a  reader  dips  into  this  work  for  oc¬ 
casional  reference,  is  it  to  be  wished  that  he  should  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  hunt  out  these  notes,  before  lie  can  tell  in  what  light 
to  contemplate  the  symbols  he  meets  with  ?  Some  of  these  am¬ 
biguities  in  notation  are  mere  inadvertencies  in  the  author, 
and  might  have  been  avoided  with  a  very  little  additional  care 
and  reflection  ;  but  others  are  inevitable  consequences  of  the 
foreign  notation,  and  can  only  be  escaped  by  rejecting  that 
notation  altogether.  Let  us,  however,  attend  to  Mr.  Wood- 
house’s  reasons  for  adhering  to  it. 

4  In  a  former  work,*  I  adopted  the  foreign  notation,  and  the  present 
occasion  furnishes  some  proof  of  the  propriety  of  that  adoption.  In  the 
calculus  of  variations,  it  is  necessary  to  have  symbols  denoting  operations, 
similar  to  those  that  take  place  in  the  differential  calculus  :  now,  d  being 
the  symbol  for  the  latter,  $  is  a  most  convenient  one  for  the  former  :  ana¬ 
logous  to  l  there  is  no  symbol  in  the  English  system  of  notation.  If  then 
I  had  used  the  fluxionary  notation  with  points  or  dots,  I  must  have  in¬ 
vented  symbols  corresponding  to  l  and  the  characters  formed  by  means  of 
it.  But,  the  invention  of  merely  new  symbols  is  in  itself  an  evil.  M.  La¬ 
grange  indeed,  whose  power  over  symbols  is  so  unbounded  that  the  pos¬ 
session  of  it  seems  to  have  made  him  capricious,  has  treated  the  subject  of 
variations  without  the  foreign  notation  ;  this  he  rejects  altogether  ;  and, 
which  is  strange,  has  employed  the  English  notation,  but  not  adopted  its 
signification.  Thus,  with  him,  x  is  not  the  fluxion,  but  the  variation  of  x  ; 
the  fluxions  or  differentials  of  quantities  are  not  expressed  by  him,  but 
solely  the  fluxionary  or  differential  coefficients  ;  thus,  if  u  be  a  function 

tages  are  to  arise  from  these  alterations  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  :  yet  they 
ought  to  be  great,  to  balance  the  plain  and  palpable  evils  of  a  confusion 
in  the  signification  of  symbols,  and  of  the  invention  of  a  system  of  nota¬ 
tion  to  represent  what  already  was  represented  with  sufficient  precision. 
No  authority  can  even  sanction  so  capricious  an  innovation."  Preface,  pp. 
vi,  vii. 

Now,  besides  that  there  is  a  very  forcible  objection  which 
presents  itself  to  the  mind  of  every  mathematician  when  he 
first  thinks  or  hears  of  prefixing  one  algebraical  letter  to  an¬ 
other,  the  former  to  denote  an  operation  performed  upon  the 
latter  which  represents  a  quantity, — there  is  no  advantage  that 
we  can  perceive  in  point  of  either  facility  or  elegance,  which 


or 


-4) 

x  ' 


is  the  differential  coefficient.  What  advan- 


*  Principles  of  Analytical  Calculation,  1803. 
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the  foreign  possesses  over  the  English  notation.  We  are  per¬ 
suaded,  indeed,  that  no  unbiassed  person  can  examine  the 
c  table  of  the  foreign  and  the  corresponding  English  notation,’ 
given  by  Mr.  Woodhouse  at  the  end  of  the  preface  of  the  work 
before  us,  without  deciding  in  favour  of  the  English  method. 
In  various  inquiries  where  the  fluxions  of  a  connected  series 
of  quantities,  a ,  A,  c,  d ,  <?,  &c.  are  to  be  employed,  they  are 
denoted  with  perfect  freedom  from  ambiguity  by  the  English 
notation;  but  how  are  they  to  be  represented  by  the  differen¬ 
tial  notation  ?  Must  the  series  be  broken  for  the  purpose  of 
excluding  the  d  ?  What  then  becomes  of  the  universality  of 
algebraic  representation  ?  And,  what  if  the  d  should  stand  for 
density,  or  diameter,  or  distance,  or  any  other  subject  whose 
initial  is  d, — must  we  lose  the  advantage  of  employing  the  ini¬ 
tial,  because  the  differential  notation  has  monopolized  the  use 
of  that  letter  ?  But,  says  Mr.  Woodhouse,  £  analogous  to  > 
there  is  no  symbol  in  the  English  system  of  notation.  It  I  had 
used  the  fluxionary  notation  with  points  or  dots,  I  must  have 
invented  symbols  corresponding  to  and  the  ch  racters  form¬ 
ed  by  means  of  it.’  Well  :  and  where  would  have  been  the 
difficulty  of  effecting  this?  Let  the  variation  be  denoted  by  a 
dot  below  the  quantity,  as  the  fluxion  is  uniformly  represented 
by  one  above  it ;  and,  in  that  case,  we  fancy  both  d  and  £may 
very  safely  be  dispensed  with,  as  representatives  of  operations* 
In  that  case, 

•  • 

i  (PV  will  in  our  notation  be  (/'). 
diir  be  (/>’)  ■; 

and  either  of  them  will  be  equivalent  to  V.  We  have  put 

down  these  expressions  solely  to  shew  that  the  thing  is  not 
impossible ,  according  to  the  English  nutation  ;  and  by  no  means 
intend  to  affirm  that  we  have  struck  out  the  best  method  of  ac¬ 
complishing  it.  As  to  the  conduct  of  Lagrange,  which  has 
called  forth  Mr.  Woodhouse’s  animadversions,  there  can  be 
hut  little  doubt  that  he  was  forced  into  it  by  a  conviction  of 
the  ambiguities  and  disadvantages  attending  the  foreign  no¬ 
tation  ;  while  he  employed  the  dot ,  by  way  of  experiment, 
to  see  whether  it  was  not  possible  to  triumph  over  the  English 
philosopher,  nearly  a  century  after  his  death,  by  appropriating 
his  notation  to  a  purpose  widely  different  from  its  original  use^ 
and  obtaining  currency  to  the  new  modification.  Such  are  the 
arts  by  which  foreigners  try  to  cast  the  greatest  of  mathema¬ 
tical  inventions  into  oblivion  :  First,  they  give  the  science  a 
new  name ;  then,  they  devise  a  new  character  to  denote  the 
specific  operations;  then,  they  hide  the  invention  under  the 
jargon  of  anew  metaphysics  ;  and,  finally,  they  deprive  the 
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English  invention  of  its  last  distinguishing  vestige,  its  notation^ 
and  appropriate  it  to  another  use !  And  yet,  there  are  to  be 
found  two  or  three  Englishmen,  and  five  or  six  Scotchmen, 
who,  notwithstanding  all  this,  extol  the  liberality ,  as  well  as  the 
talents  of  French  mathematicians  ;  and  seem  as  utterly  uncon¬ 
scious  of  the  injury  attempted  to  be  done  to  their  great 
countrymen,  as  are  even  the  illustrious  dead,  on  whose  repu¬ 
tation  foreigners  thus  trample,  and  whose  imperishable  me- 
rnory  they  are  thus  labouring  to  extinguish! 

Art.  Ill,  A  View  of  the  Ancient  and  Present  State  of  the  Zetland  Is* 
lands;  including  their  civil,  political,  and  natural  History,  Antiquities, 
and  an  Account  of  their  Agriculture,  Fisheries,  Commerce,  and  the 
State  of  Society  and  Manners.  By  Arthur  Edmonston,  M.  D  2  yols. 
Svo.  pp  709.  price  18s.  Ballantyne  and  Co.  Edinburgh.  Longman  and 
Co.  1809. 

WE  have  more  than  once  expressed  our  wish  for  the 
appearance  of  a  work,  bearing  some  such  attractive 
title  as  the  one  we  transcribe;  but  we  cannot  profess  our¬ 
selves  much  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  this  task  ha* 
at  length  been  performed  by  Dr.  Edmonston.  His  vo¬ 
lumes,  however,  contain  a  good  share  of  useful  information  ; 
and  we  shall,  therefore,  without  farther  preliminary  censure, 
proceed  to  older  a  pretty  copious  analysis  of  their  contents,— 
adhering,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  arrangement  of  discussion 
which  the  author  hsis  thought  proper  to  adopt. 

The  Zetland  Islands  are  in  number  above  a  hundred,  but 
only  thirty-four  are  inhabited.  Their  general  appearance, 
though  they  are  adorned  by  some  interesting  scenes  of  wild- 
ness  and  grandeur,  is  represented  as  extremely  unengaging, 
—  the  coasts  rocky  and  unequal,— and  the  hills,  which  are  nu¬ 
merous,  (the  highest  Rona’s,)  bleak  and  mossy.  Most  of  the 
large  islands  are  intersected  by  deep  winding  bays,  afford¬ 
ing  facilities  for  internal  conveyance,  and  harbours  at  once 
safe,  sheltered,  and  capacious.  Several  lofty  headlands  pro¬ 
ject  with  a  grand  and  imposing  aspect  into  the  sea;  among 
which  are  the  noted  cliffs  of  Fou'a,  interestingly  situated 
about  16  miles  from  Mainland.  The  currents  between  the 
islands  are  rapid,  and  in  every  direction.  Except  in  a  few 
gardens,  there  are  no  trees  nor  shrubs.  The  cultivated 
land  bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  is  chiefly  on  the  sea  coast  and  the  sides  of  the* 
various  bays. 

The  climate,  though  variable  and  damp,  is  said  not  to 
be  unwholesome  for  the  inhabitants.  Spring  usually  com¬ 
mences  about  April,  but  there  is  little  warmth  till  the  middle 
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of  June;  summer  generally  ends  with  August;  and  winter 
often  begins  in  the  middle  of  October.  Westerly  and 
north-westerly  gales  of  wind  blow  violently  in  September, 
and  will  often  destroy  the  greater  part  of  the  crops  in  a 
single  night.  Snow  seldom  lies  long,  nor  is  the  cold  ever 
intense.  The  medium  temperature  of  winter  may  be  taken 
at  38*,  and  of  summer  at  65°.  Our  author  is  much  displeased 
with  the  various  writers  who  have  invidiously  proclaimed 
the  great  want  of  light  in  this  country  during  the  winter  ; 
and  triumphantly  adduces  for  their  dishonourable  refutation  the 
following  overwhelming  fact — c  the  sun,  on  the  22 d  of  De¬ 
cember,  is  five  hours  and  twenty. five  minutes  above  the  horizon  ! 
Here,  indeed,  the  Doctor  particularly  exerts  himself,  and  is 
anxious,  we  perceive,  to  be  allowed  to  finish  the  chapter. 

‘But  if  the  winter  be  dark  and  gloomy,  it  (sicut  suns  est  mos  ! )  is 
amply  compensated  by  the  continued  light  of  the  summer  months. 
The  nights  begin  to  be  very  short  early  in  May,  and  from  the  middle 
of  that  month  to  the  end  of  July,  darkness  is  absolutely  unknown.  The 
sun  scarcely  quits  the  horizon,  and  his  short  absence  is  supplied  by  a 
bright  twilight.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  calm  serenity  of  a  fipe  summer 
night  in  the  Zetland  isles.  The  atmosphere  is  clear  and  unclouded,  and 
the  eye  has  an  uncontrolled  and  extensive  range  : — the  hills  and  the 
headlands  look  then  more  majestic,  and  they  have  a  solemnity  super- 
added  to  their  grandeur : — the  water  in  the  bays  appears  dark,  and  as 
mmooth  as  glass  : — no  living  object  interrupts  the  tranquillity  of  the  scene, 
but  a  solitary  gull  skimming  the  surface  of  the  sea ;  and  there  is  nothing 
to  be  heard  but  the  distant  murmuring  of  the  waves  among  the  rocks/— - 
Vol.  I.  p.  12. 

The  second  chapter  is  on  the  general  history  of  the  islands, 
- — than  which  we  scarcely  ever,  perhaps,  have  read  any  thing 
more  heavy  or  tasteless  ;  a  circumstance  to  be  peculiarly 
regretted,  because,  in  designs  of  this  nature  such  a  depart¬ 
ment  is  so  manifestly  of  prime  importance.  Having  duly 
brought  his  testimonies  from  Pliny  and  Tacitus  to  prove 
Zetland  to  be  the  Thule  of  the  Romans,  our  author  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  conjecture,  that  the  earliest  inhabitants  came  from 
the  islands  of  Orkney,  previously  populated  from  the  north 
of  Scotland ;  and  these,  he  thinks,  were  succeeded  by  the 
Peti  or  Piets,  who,  three  centuries  before  the  Christian  sera, 
issuing  from  Scandinavia  towards  Caledonia,  left  here,  he 
imagines,  and  at  Orkney,  a  colony  on  their  way.  In  the 
year  875,  or  as  Pinkerton,  in  opposition  to  Torfseus,  argues 
in  910,  Zetland  was  invaded  and  subdued  by  Harold,  king 
of  Norway,  who  bestowed  its  government,  united  to  that  of 
Orkney,  on  Ronald  earl  of  Merca  ;  in  whose  family  it  re¬ 
mained, — passing  by  marriage  in  1330  into  a  Scottish  earl¬ 
dom,  till  its  transference  in  1470,  under  sanction  of  the 
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Jdanish  crown,  to  the  sovereignty  of  Scotland.  Leases  of  it 
have  since  been  successively  obtained  by  various  noblemen  ; 
and  the  grant,  coming  last  from  the  family  of  Morion ,  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  Lord  Dundas.  Christianity  was  intro¬ 
duced  about  985  by  the  interference  of  the  Norwegian  king, 
Glaus  Triguesson  : — the  singular  means  used  for  its  introduc¬ 
tion  and  establishment,  we  have  already  noticed  in  our  re¬ 
view  of  Barry’s  History  of  the  Orkneys.  Dr.  E.  is  pro¬ 
fessedly  indebted  to  Torfaeus  for  his  earlier  historical  infor¬ 
mation. 

He  proceeds  to  consider,  but  in  a  very  superficial  manner,, 
the  remains  of  antiquity,  and  the  language  and  literature. 
He  makes  some  remarks  on  the  remains  of  Pictish  and  Nor¬ 
wegian  architecture  ;  on  concentric  circles  of  stones  which  are 
now  and  then  met  with  ;  on  triangular  polished  stones  of  green 
porphyry,  called  by  the  people  thunderbolts  ;  on  flint  arrow 
heads ;  and  on  certain  vestiges  of  camps  or  fortifications, 
probably  introduced  by  the  Piets  in  imitation  of  the  Ro 
mans; — subjects  which  at  present,  we  learn,  busily  engage 
the  connoisseurs  in  antiquarianism,  but  on  which  there  is 
nothing  here  worthy  of  extraction.  A  few  Roman  coins, 
it  appears,  have  been  seen  ;  those  of  Denmark,  Holland,  and 
the  north  of  Germany  are  in  free  circulation.  The  ancient 
language  was  Scandinavian  and  Norwegian,  but  is  now  a  sort  of 
English ;  the  common  dialect  is  a  mixture  of  Norwegian, 
Dutch,  English,  and  Scotch.  There  are  only  two  schools 
at  which  the  elements  of  Latin  are  taught.  Opulent  gen¬ 
tlemen  educate  their  sons  at  home  under  private  tutors,  or 
entrust  them  to  the  tuition  of  parochial  clergy  ;  and  after 
wards  send  them  to  the  universities  of  Aberdeen  or  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

v  f 

There  follows  a  good  chapter  on  the  tenures  by  which 
the  lands  are  rented,  and  the  different  exigible  payments. 
The  enclosed  and  improved  land,  inclusive  of  both  arable 
and  meadow,  amounts  to  somewhat  le^s  than  a  twelfth  part 
of  the  surface  of  the  country.  The  rents  are  paid  in  cash, 
and  fish,  butter,  oil,  &c.  besides  other  exactions,  the  value 
of  which  cannot  be  strictly  ascertained.  The  tenant’s  work¬ 
ing  three  days  in  the  year  for  his  landlord,  when  required,  may 
be  mentioned  as  one.  The  claims  of  the  donee  of  the  crown 
rents,  the  clergyman,  and  the  common  taxes  of  the  legis¬ 
lature,  must  also  be  regularly  answered'. 

Dr.  E.  passes  on  to  the  agriculture  of  the  islands,  which 
,seems  never  to  have  been  an  object  of  particular  at¬ 
tention.  ‘The  soil  is  various,’ but  chiefly  ‘  moss.*  The  im- 
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elements  principally  used,  are  the  spade,  harrow,  and  plough 
the  last  generally  drawn  by  four  oxen,  two  abreast.  The 
ground  is  divided  into  outfeld  and  infield :  the  outfield  u 
the  land  last  cultivated,  commonly  sown  with  oats,  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  fallow  for  one,  and  sometimes  two  suc¬ 
cessive  years;  the  infield,  what  has  long  been  in  culture, 
bearing  barley  and  potatoes,  and  usually  turned  over  every 
year.  The  grasses  have  never  been  much  cultivated  ;  white 
and  red  clovers  are  common;  and  ryegrass,  growing  natu¬ 
rally  in  many  places,  has  fully  succeeded  under  proper  cul¬ 
tivation  :  the  quantity  of  hay  is  very  inconsiderable.  When 
the  seed  is  sown,  the  inhabitants  proceed  to  repair  their  fences, 
and  to  cut  their  peats  for  fuel — the  only  fuel,  with  a  trifling 
exception,  which  is  used  in  the  country.The  casting  (cutting) 
of  the  peats  is  an  ancient  festival,  still  lingering  in  partial 
preservation.  When  the  frost  prevents  the  operation  of  the 
public  water  mills  in  grinding  the  corn,  small  hand  mills  are 
substituted,  of  which  there  is  one  in  almost  every  family. 

From  the  unsettled,  tempestuous  nature  of  this  climate, 
Dr,  E.  is  apprehensive  that  agriculture  can  neveiv  become 
an  object  ot  undivided  interest.  It  is  considered  a  good 
year  when,  with  the  help  of  fishing  and  other  means,  there 
is  no  necessary  importation  of  meal.  In  the  most  productive 
year,  the  crops  do  not  support  the  inhabitants  above  five 
or  six  months  ;  and  they  have  often  failed  entirely,  and  the 
ravages  of  famine  been  averted  by  the  assistance  of  Go¬ 
vernment.  Barley,  oats,  potatoes,  and  cabbage  are  almost 
the  only  articles  which  the  ground  has  hitherto  been  made 
to  produce.  The  difficulties  Dr.  E.  enumerates  as  chiefly 
retarding  the  success  of  husbandry  in  Zetland,  are,  the  far¬ 
mer’s  universal  prosecution  of  the  ling-fishing,  the  yearly  let¬ 
ting  of  the  farms,  and  the  undivided  state  of  the  scatthold  or 
commons.  He  suggests  some  improvements,  by  recom¬ 
mending  enclosures,  and  clearing  diligently  the  ground  of 
weeds;  increased  attention  to  composts,  peatmoss,  seaweeds, 
&c.;  a  proper  rotation  of  crops;  cultivating  new  ground  ;and 
i  the  rearing  of  trees — whose  former  existence  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  trunks  being  often  found  imbedded 
in  the  moss.  He  opposes  warmly  the  projected  substitution 
of  sheep-farming  for  agriculture,  and  very  sensibly,  we 
think,  assigns  his  reasons. 

We  next  come  to  the  Fisheries,  the  natural  source  of 
wealth  to  this  country, — but  long  engrossed  by  he  Fie*- 
mings  and  Dutch.  The  coast  and  bays  abound  with  various 
kinds  of  fish,  some  of  which  may  be  taken  every  fair  day 
throughout  the  year*  It  is  the  white -fishing,  however, — th* 
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,]»ng,  tusk  and  cod, — that  has  hitherto  chiefly  engaged  the  Zet^ 
landers  ;  and  every  summer  they  cure  for  exportation  about 
1010  tons.  The  regular  fishing  season  commences  about  the 
20th  of  May,  and  terminates  with  the  12th  of  August.  The 
boats  are  imported  from  Norway  in  boards,  and  vary  from 
from  1 5  to  18  feet  of  keel, — with  a  lug-sail,-— and  from  three 
to  six  or  seven  men.  They  carry  from  50  to  120  lines 
or  bought  sy  as  they  are  termed,  each,  in  length,  about  50 
fathoms  ;  and  the  hooks  are  affixed  by  small  cords,  five  fa¬ 
thoms  apart.  The  preferred  bait  is  haddock  ;  and  the  haul 
is  usually  made  a  few  hours  after  the  line  is  set.  Every 
boat’s  crew  have  a  little  turf-roofed  hut  in  which  they  lodge 
ashore.  Under  favourable  circumstances,  they  are  out  from 
18  to  30  hours ;  yet  a  hard  gale  may  detain  them  two  or  three 
days,  with  no  provisions  but  a  small  quantity  of  bread  hastily 
baked,  a  little  spirits,  and  a  few  gallons  of  water.  Eighteen 
and  twenty  score  of  ling  have  been  taken  at  a  haul,  but  six 
or  seven,  on  an  average,  is  reckoned  good.  The  fish  are 
cured  by  old  men  and  boys  ;  the  salt  is  obtained  duty  free 
i  !  the  proportion  of  fifty  pounds  to  a  cwt,;  and  on  every 
cwt.  exported,  a  premium  of  three  shillings  is  granted  by 
Government.  The  trips  to  the  haaf  or  fishing-station,  rarely 
exceed  eighteen  in  a  season.  Nearly  3000  inhabitants  art* 
employed  ;  about  3/.  is  the  highest  wages  given  for  the  season. 

Besides  ling,  tusk,  and  cod,  which  are  immediately  sold  by 
the  fisher  farmer  to  his  landlord,  halibut,  skate,  &e.  are 
caught,  and  remain  his  own  property.  After  the  12th  of 
August,  too,  the  fishers,  in  many  places,  take  a  considerable 
number  of  ling  which  they  may  also  retain.  These  are  split 
and  laid  in  sait  till  the  spring,  when  they  are  washed  and 
dried  for  exportation.  Ttiey  are  distinguished  as  the  winter  -fish,. 
and,  rightly  managed,  are  found  quite  as  juicy  and  well-fla¬ 
voured  as  those  caught  in  summer ;  65  tons  are  yearly  ex¬ 
ported.  Dr.  E.  proposes  some  improvements  in  an  illustration 
of  this  position — 4  a  vessel  of  about  25  tons  burden,  with  a 
boat  not  exceeding  15  feet  of  keel,  and  a  crew  of  nine  men, 
comprehends  every  thing  practically  useful  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  ling  fishery:’  but  we  forbear  to  trace  the  detail.  The 
section  is  finished  with  suggesting,  that  Government  should 
remove  the  duty  from  the  spirituous  liquors  which  are  used 
aboard  during  the  season,  and  by  an  amendment  in  the  naval 
provision  favour  the  consumption  of  fish.  An  ample  indem¬ 
nification  is  promised  in  a  multiplied  supply  to  our  navy  of 
hardy  Zetlandic  seamen. 

The  natural  history  of  the  herring  is  but  imperfectly  un¬ 
derstood.  Herrings  are  found  in  a  great  body  to  the  north 

Zetland  towards  the  end  of  May,  and  soon  after  separate 
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to  visit  the  west  and  east  coasts  of  Britain.  They  have 
been  taken  in  some  of  the  bays  in  November,  and  their  fry 
found  in  the  stomachs  of  birds  and  fish  during  the  summer 
months.  Hence  the  Doctor  thinks  the}^  probably  spawn  in 
the.  deep  bays,  and  on  the  Scotch  coast  ;  where  they  await 
the  return  of  the  old,  next  season,  and  accompany  them  in 
their  voyage  back  to  the  north.  The  Zetlanders  never  tried 
the  deep  sea  herring  fishery  before  1808.  During  the  late 
and  present  wars  Dutch  vessels  occasionally  appeared  to 
prosecute  their  ancient  occupations,  but  Bonaparte’s  decrees 
and  the  British  retaliating  measures  have  entirely  destroyed 
even  this  partial  intercourse.  The  present  administration 
has  very  liberally  encouraged  the  herring  fishery.  Jt  con¬ 
tinues  a  month  later  than  the  ling. 

The  coal-fishing  is  also  very  beneficial  to  the  Zetlander. 
The  fry  appear  along  the  shores  in  May,  and  are  caught  with 
the  fly  in  August.  They  are  then  known  by  the  name  of  sil locks. 
A  year  older,  called  piUocks,  they  frequent  the  deep  water 
and  tideway,  and  many  leave  the  coast  with  the  herring. 
After  this  age  they  are  said  not  to  appear  for  some  years, 
when,  under  the  appellation  of  sethe ,  they  are  taken  in  the 
tideway  as  mackerel.  It  is  as  the  siliock  and  sethe,  however, 
that  this  fish  is  most  profitable,  and  it  proves  a  principal, 
and  very  nutritious  means  of  subsistence  to  the  poor.  Fifty 
tons  of  dry  sethe  are  annually  exported  ; — the  chief  market  is 
Leith. 

A  sensible  and  pretty  liberal  chapter  follows,  on  the  con¬ 
nexion  that  subsists  between  the  landholders  and  tenants, 
and  some  improvements  of  which  it  seems  susceptible.  Our 
limits,  however,  peclude  an  intelligible  abstract ;  and  indeed 
our  preceding  remarks  anticipate  much  which  we  should  else 
have  had  to  introduce. 

The  second  volume  begins  with  the  trade  and  manufac¬ 
tures  of  the  islands.  The  manufactures  are  few7,  and,  as  yet, 
imperfectly  conducted.  The  women’s  knitting  worsted  stock¬ 
ings,  gloves,  and  caps,  on  wires,  is  among  the  oldest :  but  owing 
to  the  cessation  of  intercourse  with  the  Dutch  and  German 
fishermen,  and  the  superior  attention  now  paid  in  Britain  to 
the  increase  and  refinement  of  the  wool,  the  demand  for 
Zetland  hose  has  been  greatly  diminished  ;  and  the  amount 
of  the  present  annual  exportation  does  not  exceed  50001. 
Blankets  and  the  ordinar}7  coarse  cloth  worn  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  woven  in  every  parish.  An  establishment,  on  a  small 
scale,  of  a  manufactory  of  coarse  woollen  cloth,  would  seem 
likely  to  succeed  ;  and  one  for  the  manufacture  of  the  lines  and 
cordage  used  by  the  fishers,  appears  peculiarly  eligible.  Kelp 
has  been  manufactured  with  tolerable  success  since  its  intro- 
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Auction  about  1760,  and  in  1808  the  produce  amounted  to 
600  tons:  it  sold  in  Zetland  as  high  as  12/.  per  ton,  but 
from  five  to  eight  pounds  was  its  usual  price  at  Leith. 
This  trade  claims  particular  attention,  and  is  certainly  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  great  and  easy  improvements  both  in  quantity  and 
quality.  It  is  folly  to  confine  the  use  of  sea- wrack  and  tangle 
simply  to  manure. — There  are  three  straw  manufactories,  em¬ 
ploying  about  200  girls,  some  of  whom  can  earn  about  eight 
or  nine  shillings  a  week. — The  statement  of  the  trading  sea 
force  is,  10  ships — 768  tons— 53  men  and  boys.*  The  chief 
exports  are — fish,  (the  main  article,)  oil,  kelp,  butter,  hides, 
beef,  tallow,  stockings,  calf  and  rabbit  skins  ;  the  imports 
include  the  luxuries  and  even  the  necessaries  of  life.  The 
exports  are  stated  at  53,319/.  12 s.  ;  the  imports  at  43,920/.  : 
the  balance,  therefore,  drawn  in  favour  of  Zetland  is  9,399/.  12& 

Lerwick,  situated  in  the  middle  of  Mainland,  and  containing 
about  1600  inhabitants,  is  the  capital.  It  has  about  three 
hundred  houses,  is  about  half  a  mile  long,  and  stands 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill  close  to  the  shore.  The  townhouse,  cus¬ 
tom-house,  prison,  mason-lodge,  and  a  neat  church,  are  its 
only  public  buildings.  There  are  a  few  lodging  housesf  but 
no  good  inn.  The  north  side  is  bounded  by  Fort  Charlotte, 
which  flanks  the  town,  mounting  twelve  guns,  and  secures 
it  from  maritime  attack.  Though  there  is  no  regular  mar- 
Let,  yet  provisions  are,  in  general,  plentiful  and  moderate  : 
beef  on  an  average  is  threepence  halfpenny  a  pound  ;  a 
good  sheep  may  be  got  for  six  or  eight  shillings  ;  a  goose 
may  be  bought  at  Christmas  for  one  shilling  and  fonrpence,  a 
duck  for  eightpence  or  tenpence,  a  hen  for  sixpence  ;  there  is 
also  variety  of  wild  fowl,  and  abundance  of  excellent  rabbits*—- 
Amidst  our  toils,  we  have  been  looking  fora  passage  we  could 
conscientiously  trouble  ourselves  to  transcribe,  and  hope  we 
may  have  at  length  hit  on  one  that  will  be  popular. 

<  Fish,  at  particular  seasons,  is  very  abundant,  and  some  kind  or  other 
may  always  be  had  ne^r  Lerwick,  when  the  state  of  the  weather  is  such 
as  to  permit  boats  to  go  off  in  search  of  them.  A  good  cod  may  be 
bought  for  3d.  or  4d.  and  haddocks  at  the  rate  of  six  for  a  penny. 
Mackerel  begin  to  be  caught  about  the  middle  of  August,  and  continue 
on  the  coast  for  a  month.  They  are  large  and  well  flavoured.  The 
other  kinds  of  fish  in  common  use,  are  ling,  tusk,  whitings,  flounders, 
and  the  young  coal-fish  called  sillock.  Tov/ard  the  end  of  Autumn, 

*  More  than  three  thousand  Zetlanders  are  serving  in  our  fleets.  The 
worthy  author’s  pathos  is  usually  too  ludicrous  to  bear  sympathy, 
but  we  really  join  him  in  our  hearts  in  his  lamentation  over  the 
severe  sufferings  and  sorrow  frequently  occasioned  by  the  impress  Gpf 
seamen.  Is  this  remaining  curse  of  oar  naval  establishment  inevitable  ? 

VOL.  VII.  3  E  . 
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the  latter  are  very  delicious,  and  are  much  prized  in  the  country.  There 
are  no  real  turbot  in  Zetland,  but  plenty  of  halibut,  which  the  fishermen 
deem  the  greatest  delicacy.  Soles  are  very  scarce,  and  are  seldom  ever 
seen  except  when  driven  on  shore  during  bad  weather.  A  few  salmon 
have  been  caught,  but  are  seldom  sought  after.  There  is  a  vast  number 
of  trout,  both  in  the  sea  and  the  lakes,  some  of  which  equal  the 
salmon  in  size,  and  exceed  him  in  flavour.  Besides  these,  there  is 
a  variety  of  shell  fish,  such  as  the  crab,  lobster,  muscle,  cockle, 
oyster,  razor-fish,  &c.  The  oysters  are  of  moderate  size,  very  rich 
and  fat,  and  are  much  esteemed  by  strangers.  They  are  brought  chiefly 
from  the  islands  of  Burza,  and,  after  a  carriage  of  six  miles,  seldom 
exceed  8d.  or  lOd.  the  hundred.*  Vol.  II.  pp.  33,  34. 

We  find  in  Lerwick  justices  of  the  peace,  a  sheriff,  a 
commissary-court,  and  an  admiralty.  The  Zetland  gentry, 
polite  and  hospitable,  with  their  card-clubs,  and  subscription- 
balls,  Dr.  E.  very  courteously  represents  as  go  d  sort  of 
people .  *  He  deservedly  eulogizes  the  ladies,  and  also  com¬ 
pliments  the  presbyterian  divines.  The  tradesmen,  it  seems, 
are  industrious  and  sober;  and  we  are  regularly  led  on  to 
review — 

The  manners  and  character  of  the  Zetlandic  peasantry; — 
of  course  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  work,  though  it  is, 
notwithstanding,  but  poorly  executed.  The  male  peasants- 
are  represented  as  well  made,  strong,  er.terprizing,  and 
patient  of  fatigue  ;  the  women  handsome,  and  gentle.  There 
is  little  peculiarity  in  the  dress  ;  both  sexes  commonly  wear 
the  coarse  manufacture  of  the  country,  and  always  appear  at 
church,  or  festival,  pleasingly  clean  and  neat.  Their  cottages 
consist  of  two  apartments,  with  a  fire  place  in  the  middle  of  the 
larger  floor,  and  a  hole  through  the  roof  for  the  emission  of 
smoke.  Their  food  is  chiefly  bread,  milk,  and  fish;  some  have 
small  quantities  of  mutton  and  pork,  and  a  few  beef:  they 
seldom  salt  their  meat,  but  smoke  it  or  dry  it  in  the  air.  Their 
principal  liquor  is  bland , — the  serum  of  milk  after  churning, 
which  is  said  to  be  an  agreeable  beverage,  and  can  be  preserved 
a  twelvemonth^  Since  the  imposition  of  the  heavy  malt  duties, 
the  brewing  of  ale  has  been  discontinued.  The  men  are  fond 
of  spirits  and  snuffs,  and  the  women  of  tea  ;  rather  than  want 
which  luxury  they  would  deprive  themselves  of  even  some  of 
the  necessaries  of  life.  Intoxication  is  rare.  Christmas,  ( Yule - 
day,)  and  New  years  day  are  very  profoundly  revered. 
Dr.  E.  describes  the  male  peasants  as,  in  genera!,  indolent, 
servile,  distrustful,  acute,  and  hospitable  :  the  females  as  in¬ 
dustrious,  constant,  chaste,  and  affectionate.  He  adds, 

‘  Upon  the  whole,  the  leading  features  in  the  character  of  the  Zetland 

*  We  need  scarcely  remind  our  readers  how  inimitably  well  this  fashion¬ 
able  phrase  is  commented  on  and  illustrated  by  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  in 
her  Thoughts  on  the  Manners  of  the  Great, 
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pleasantry,  appear  to  be  formed  decidedly  by  the  system  of  political 
economy '  which  exists  in  the  country, — where,  in  the  efforts  of  native 
acuteness  to  bear  up  against  and  conform  itself  to  feudal  controufi  we 
see  shrewdness  terminating  in  distrust  :  a  conciliatory  deportment  arising 
from  insincerity;  and  industry  checked  by  indefinite  claims  on  its  exertions. 
Yet  amidst  this  assemblage  of  unamiable  dispositions, we  can  discover  a  great 
deal  of  enterprize,  and  much  social  and  natural  affection ;  and  when 
removed  from  the  pressure  of  the  external  causes  which  repress  their 
energies,  few  people  more  readily  sympathize  with,  and  assume  in¬ 
dependence  of  conduct,  and  liberality  of  sentiment.5  Vol.  II.  p.  81. 

The  peasants  are  very  superstitious,-— firm  believers  in 
necromancy,  witchcraft,  and  fairies;  and  so  strong  is  the 
common  faith  in  the  omniscience  of  free  masonry  ,  that  it 
is  oftenthe  cause  of  the  restoration  of  stolen  goods.— 
Music  is  much  loved  and  cultivated,  one  peasant  in  almost 
every  two  being  able  to  play  on  the  violin.  Some  native 
airs  linger  among  them — wild  and  plaintive;  but  the  Scotch 
music  is  what  prevails.  Dancing  too,  is  a  favourite  amuse¬ 
ment  ;  they  want  the  grace,  however,  and  the  agility  of 
the  Highlander. — There  is  an  English  school  in  every 
parish,  and  the  people  are  pronounced  to  be  not  less  well  in¬ 
formed  than  t lie  Scottish  ; — we  wish  it  may  be  so.  We 
much  regret  that  no  means  are  afforded  of  learning  the  real 
state  of  religion  in  this  country— 'though  the  mightiest  and 
most  engaging  topic  in  the  whole  sphere  of  intelligence 
and  science. 

Dr.  Edmonston  proceeds,  ex  officio ,  to  consider  the  diseases 
most  prevalent  in  Zetland,  and  which  appear  modified 
by  its  situation  and  climate  ;  and  this  he  does  with  professional 
ability,  though  at  the  same  time,  with  an  abundant 
display  of  pedantry.  No  disease,  it  should  seem,  is  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  country.  Vaccination  was  introduced  in  1804, 
and  immediately  embraced  by  all  ranks  of  the  inhabitants, 
insomuch  that  the  small-pox  is  compdetely  extirpated. 
Low  nervous  fevers,  hypochondriasis,  apoplexy,  epilepsy, 
rheumatism,  scrophula,  cancer,  liver  complaints,  and  cutaneous 
diseases  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  Consumptions  are 
more  common  now  than  at  any  former  period.  Young 
women,  in  the  higher  order  of  society  in  particular,  from 
a  lamentable  to  the  necessary  warmth  of  their  clothing, 
peculiarly  expose  themselves  to  this  most  affecting  malady. 

A  chapter  on  the  division  of  Zetland,  into  parishes,  and  the 
state  of  its  population  succeeds.  It  seems  principally 
borrowed  from  the  Statistical  Accounts.  The  chief  island 
are  Mainland,  Yell,  and  Unst ;  all  the  others  lie  on  the  east 
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and  west  sides  of  thes  \  They  are  divided  into  29  parishes,, 
which  form  i 3  established  clerical  charges;  but  one  charge 
is  virtually  done  awiv;  and  those  clergymen  to  whose  cures 
the  islands  composing  it  had  previously  belonged,  usually 
spend,  each,  a  week  in  summer  among  the  inhabitants, 
— which  is  all  their  ecclesiastical  intercourse!  The  twelve 
clergymen  constitute  a  presbytery,  wh  eh  has  synodical 

Eowers  ;  and  their  regular  constitutional  meetings  are  held  at 
erwick.  Formerly  no  living  was  under  80/  nor  above  150/ : 
but  our  readers  will  recollect  t hat,  by  an  appropriation  from 
Government,  during  last  session  of  parliament,  of  10,000/. 
a  year,  every  parochial  stipend  in  the  Scotch  Establishment 
JQUst  now  be  at  least  150/. — a  grant  that  honours  the 
nation.  —  Dr.  E.  mentions  it  as  a  curious  fact,  that  the 
north-east  parts  of  Feroe,  Iceland,  and  Zetland  should  be 
the  most  verdant  and  agreeable  in  their  respective  countries. 
According  to  Dr  Webster’s  account,  the  Zetland  population 
in  1755,  was  15,210;  according  to  Sir  John  Sinclair’s, 
about  1793,  20,t86.;  and  according  to  one  completed 
under  government  in  1802,  22,379.  A  census  was  again 
taken  in  1804,  and  the  population  had  increased.  It  has 
.since  decreased  ;  though  still  the  author  thinks  Zetland  is 
over-populated,  and  he  ascribes  it  to  the  imprudent  en¬ 
couragement  recently  given  by  the  landholders  to  early 
marriages. 

The  work  concludes  with  the  natural  history  of  Zetland  ; 
and  notices  of  atmospherical  phenomena,  together  with  ob¬ 
servations  botanical,  geological,  and  zoological,  are  suc¬ 
cessively  introduced.  Though  too  tedious  and  technical,  yet 
this  is  decidedly  the  most  amusing  chapter  in  the  whole  book, 
and  discloses  a  good  deal  of  diligent  observation.  The  very  few 
remarks,  however,  we  can  now  present,  must  necessarily  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  zoological  section. — The  quadrupeds  are  few,  and 
of  the  most  common  kinds.  The  native  ponie  f sheltie)  is 
very  small,  seldom  exceeding  ten  hands  high, — but  hardy, 
docile,  sagacious,  and  handsome, — generally  healthy,  also, 
and  long-lived.  The  best  are  in  the  island  of  Feltar.  They 
run  wild  till  three  years  old,  when  they  are  taken  to  carry  load^; 
they  are  seldom  brought  under  cover  ;  and  live  on  what  they  can 
find  on  the  hills,  or  along  the  shores.  A  good  number  are 
annually  exported  :  but  on  the  whole,  they  deserve  much 
more  attention  than  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  them. 
The  ox  is  small,  too, — tractable,  and  capable  of  great 
labour.  The  sheep  browse  wild  in  common  on  the  hills, 
and  their  various  owners  distinguish  them  by  a  particular 
mark  on  the  ear.  They  are  seldom  shorn,  but  in  the 
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middle  of  May,  when  the  fleece  loosens  of  itself,  it  is 
pulled  off  by  the  hands.  In  a  snow-storm,  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  known  to  assemble  in  considerable  numbers  in  the 
more  sheltered  situations,  which  are  generally  near  the  sea, 
and  there  to  remain  with  their  heads  all  inclined  to  a 
centre  ;  their  breath  keeping  them  warm,  and,  in  its  partial 
dissolution  of  their  covering,  forming  a  vault  over  them. 
During  prolonged  confinements  of  tiiis  nature,  it  would 
seem,  they  have  preserved  life  by  ‘eating  the  wool  from  off 
each  others  backs.’  As  pork  is  the  only  kind  of  animal 
food  which  the  poorer  classes  can  rear  for  their  own  con¬ 
sumption,  swine  are  very  numerous.  Their  hair  is  so  long 
and  of  such  strength,  that  ropes,  very  strong  and  elastic, 
are  made  of  it. 

There  are  no  birds  peculiar  to  Zetland.  The  Erne ,  or 
Falco  Albicilla  ,  L.  S.)  is  the  only  species  of  eagle*  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  extraordinary  difficulty  and  danger,  his  habitation 
is  frequently  assailed  and  robbed:  The  climber  having  covered 
his  face  and  head  wi  h  straw,  ascends  at  a  time  he  expects 
the  eagle  to  be  from  the  nest,  and  if  the  young  are 
asleep,  the  business  is  easy,  but  if  awake  and  fledged,  a 
severe  struggle  must  ensue.  The  Raven  breeds  in 

considerable  numbers,  and  h:s  nest  is  placed  even  more 
choicely  than  the  eagle’s,  in  the  most  inaccessible  part 
of  the  rocks.  In  obtaining  his  prey  he  displays  great 
sagacity,  watches  with  invincible  patience  the  weakly  lamb 
or  sickly  sheep,  and  is  indefatigable  in  his  annoyance 
and  destruction.  The  Hooded  Crow  is  the  only  resident 
species.  He  feeds  on  almost  any  thing,  though  carrion  and 
fish  are  his  favourite  food.  To  shell-fish  he  is  very  partial, 
which  he  breaks  by  carrying  them  up  in  the  air  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  height,  and  then  dropping  them  on  the  stones 
below.  He  has  often  some  keen  skirmishing  in  his  attacks 
on  the  poultry-yard.  The  crows  are  usually  seen  here 
in  pairs,  except  when  they  assemble  to  give  their  evidence, 
or  express  their  judgement  in  the  Craw'  court.  The  passage 
which  contains  this  information,  is  at  least  curious. 

*  Numbers  are  seen  to  assemble  on  a  particular  hill  or  field,  from  many 
different  points  On  some  occasions  the  meeting  does  not  appear  to 
be  complete  before  the  expiration  of  a  day  or  two.  As  soon  as  all  the 
deputies  have  arrived,  a  very  general  noise  and  cVoaking  ensues,  and, 
shortly  after,  the  whole  fall  upon  one  or  two  individuals,  whom  they 
persecute  and  beat  until  they  kill  them.  When  this  has  been  accomplished, 
they  quietly  dispei se/  Vol.  Ii.  p.  234. 

Large  flocks  of  swans  regularly  pay  visits  in  spring,  and 

in  the  end  of  autumn ;  resting  commonly  on  the  large  an$ 
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less  frequented  lakes,  and  occasionally  in  the  bays.  During 
the  day  they  remain  in  the  middle  of  the  lake,  but  towards 
evening  approach  the  banks  and  feed  on  insects.  They 
almost  always  fly  at  a  great  height,  and,  while  taking 
an  orderly  departure  from  the  country,  in  a  straight  or 
bent  line,  utter  a  sort  of  song; — our  writer  fancies  to 
cheer  each  other  on  the  way.  When  we  terminate  our  Sojourn 
in  Zetland  we  shall  feel  disposed,  we  think,  to  follow  their 
example,  and  sing  off  too — we  leave  the  Doctor  to  divine 
the  cause. 

Under  the  division  of  Amphibia,  the  seal  and  otter  are 
described.  Seals  are  numerous  near  all  the  flat  shores  of 
the  coast,  and  are  known  vulgarly  by  the  name  of  tang-fish  ; 
they  are  shot,  or  taken  by  net.  The  common  seal  seldom 
exceeds  six  feet — the  great  seal  is  from  seven  to  ten  ; 
these  species  never  associate,  and  differ  both  in  form  and 
habits.  The  seal  is  much  attached  to  its  young,  which  it 
brings  forth  on  flat  exposed  rocks;  £  the  young  are  easily 
domesticated,’  and  become  very  sagacious.  The  otter  is 
sometimes  seen  on  dry  land,  but  his  retreat  is  among  the 
rocks  :  conger  eels,  which  are  abundant,  seem  one  of  his 
far ouiite  preys.  Porpoises  are  very  common,  measure  from 
lour  to  six  feet,  and  are  otten  shot.  The  Grampus  is  met  with 
at  all  seasons.  A  Narwhal  or  sea-unicorn  ran  ashore  on 
one  of  tiie  Islands  in  1808  :  it  measured  in  length  twelve 
feet,  three  inches  :  the  horn  was  twenty-seven  inches,  spirally 
twisted.- — Some  insignificant  remarks  on  insects  and  vermes 
close  the  volumes. 

The  article  is  so  far  protracted,  and  we  are  ourselves 
so  extremely  wearied,  that,  luckily  for  Dr.  Edmonston, 
certain  minute  critical  admonitions  we  had  intended  must 
be  excluded.  Our  object  has  been  to  give  our  readers, 
with  a  view  of  the  publication,  whatever  information 
respecting  Zetland  we  could  obtain  from  it — having  no 
expectation  of  soon  resuming  the  subject.  Throughout 
the  work  the  author  exhibits  a  benevolence  of  disposition, 
a  fondness  for  bis  subject,  a  caution  and  clearness  of 
statement,  a  diligence  in  procuring  information,  and  a  care 
for  its  agreeable  conveyance,  which  intitle  him  to  notice 
and  approbation.  Still,  our  estimation  of  his  performance, 
on  the  whole,  we  confess,  is  low  ;  it  grievously  wants  com¬ 
pression, — it  wants  arrangement, — and  has  no  manliness  of 
thought  and  language.  Viewed  simply  as  a  literary  com¬ 
position,  it  yould  be  irksome  to  say  of  it  all  we  think 
Grammatical  construction  is  abused  without  mercy,  while 
pedantry,  and  an  ill-placed  ambition  of  fine  writing,  are 
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prominent  and  offensive  faults.  Nothing,  too,  can  be  more 
direct!)  in  opposition  to  good  taste,  than  this  writer’s  puerile 
affectation  of  beautifying  topographical,  plain,  matter  of 
fact  accounts,  with  distorted  poetical  quotations  :  and 
we  really  cannot  forbear  expressing  our  hope  that,  in  future, 
he  may  he  able  to  appropriate  his  scraps  of  Virgil,  and 
Horace,  and  Thompson,  and  Goldsmith,  to  more  promising 
topics  than  the  bad  weather  of  Zetland — or  even  the  gutting 
of  herrings,  and  the  screams  of  the  white  gull. 

A  small  neat  map  of  the  islands  is  prefixed  to  the  work. 


Art.  IV.(  Sermons ,  I,  On  the  Death  of  faithful  Ministers .  II.  On 
Wars  and  Revolutions.  III.  Jo  the  Aged.  By  George  Lawson, 
D.  D.  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  Selkirk.  12mo.  pp.  367.  Price.  4s. 
Oliphant  and  Balfour,  & c.  Edinburgh.  Ogle,  Hamilton,  Matthews 
'and  Leigh,  1810. 


W  E  have  seldom  met  with  a  greater  offender  against 
some  of  the  most  approved  rules  of  bookmaking,  than, 
the  author  before  us.  What  is  worse,  he  has  neither  youth 
nor  inexperience  to  plead  in  his  favour  :  we  now  meet  with  him 
for  the  fourth  time,  and  do  not  perceive  the  slightest  symptom 
of  amendment.  It  is  a  fundamental  rule  in  the  above  art,  an 
art  which  we  believe  has  nearly  reached  perfection  in  this 
country,  to  spread  the  least  possible  portion  of  matter  over 
the  largest  possible  portion  of  paper.  An  author,  by  this 
means,  can  produce  a  considerable  book  with  very  little 
trouble,  and  the  reader  has  neither  his  mind  fatigued  with 
close  application,  nor  his  eyes  injured  by  small  print;  besides 
that  the  public  is  furnished  with  a  half  d*  zeo  volumes  in¬ 
stead  of  one.  Not  to  mention  more  advantages  resulting 
from  the  observance  of  this  rule,  we,  who  must  read  books, 
always  find  that  those  of  regular  manufacture  are  much  more 
easily  despatched  ; — and  a  large  margin  is  very  convenient 
for  noting  our  remarks  as  we  go  along.  Dr.  Lawson,  however, 
sins  against  both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  this  rule  :  he  gives 
much  above  the  legal  number  of  words  in  a  page,  arid  out 
of  all  proportion  a  greater  quantity  of  sentiment.  It  is  not 
using  the  trade  well,  to  sell  as  much  for  four  shillings,  as 
others,  by  me  rely  allowing  a  little  more  paper,  would  put  off 
for  twelve.  There  is  one  comfort,  however,  to  those  who 
observe  the  laws  : — when  an  author  offers  his  book  cheap, 
the  public  take  it  for  granted  it  is  of  little  value;  and  thus 
he  who  attempts  to  undersell  his  neighbours,  throws  himself 
out  of  the  market. 

To  speak  seriously  on  the  subject:  the  form  in  which 
Dr,  L.  lias  hitherto  published,  affords  unequivocal  proof  that 
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he  neither  writes  for  fame  nor  emolument.  The  purity  of 
his  motives,  therefore,  would  claim  for  him  far  more  in¬ 
dulgence,  if  he  needed  it,  than  is  due  to  the  common  run  of 
hook  makers.  Whether  he  feel  chiefly  inclined  to  give  the 
gospel  to  the  poor,  because  they  most  require  his  benevolent 
attention — or  despair  of  being  heard  by  the  rich  and  fashion¬ 
able — or,  in  the  honest  simplicity  of  his  heart,  imagine  that 
none  who  need  instruction,  will  reject  it  on  account  of  the 
form  in  which  it  is  conveyed, — are  questions  we  do  not  pre¬ 
sume  to  answer  :  but  we  know  that  volumes  like  this  are 
always  understood  to  be  meant  for  the  poor.  Far,  however, 
as  we  are,  and  ever  shall  be  from  encouraging  a  splendid, 
costly  mode  of  publication,  we  must  be  allowed  to  remark, 
that  matter  truly  valuable  should  not  be  presented  under  an 
appearance  so  mean,  as  to  create  a  prejudice  against  it,  Est 
inter  Tanaim  quiddam,  socernmque  Viselli.  There  would  be 
a  certain  incongruity,  we  grant,  in  printing  such  discourses 
as  these  on  fine  hot  pressed  paper,  with  wide  lines  and  two 
inches  of  margin, — not,  perhaps,  very  unlike  dressing  a 
reverend  bishop  in  the  style  of  a  French  dancing  master  : 
Yet,  to  appear  in  the  shape  of  an  octavo,  for  instance,  on  a 
good  paper,  and  with  a  legible  type,  w'ould  be  no  way  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  Doctor’s  plainness  and  gravity  ;  and  we 
really  wish  that  he  would  not  always  come  before  the  public, 
as  a  person  who  avoids  genteel  company  from  a  conscious¬ 
ness  of  his  own  low  breeding. 

We  have,  on  more  occasions  than  one,  given  a  pretty  full 
account  of  this  author’s  general  merits,  and  need  neither 
repeat  what  we  formerly  said,  nor  add  much  at  this  time. 
He  appears  here  with  the  same  marked  peculiarities  as  be¬ 
fore,  and  with  no  diminution  of  those  useful  qualities  for 
which  we  gave  him  due  commendation.  In  some  respects, 
we  think  this  volume  is  rather  superior  to  those  which  we 
formerly  noticed:  it  possesses  greater  variety,  and  both  mat¬ 
ter  and  style  discover,  in  various  instances,  greater  signs  of 
care  or  of  practice  in  composition.  Perhaps,  indeed,  any 
difference  that  may  appear,  is  entirely  owing  to  the  latter 
circumstance;  for  no  author  ever  seemed  more  free  from 
every  care,  except  that  of  communicating  useful  sentiment, 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  understood. 

The  volume  before  us  contains  fifteen  discourses  ; — the  first 
of  which  was  preached  4  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
William  Kidston,’  a  minister  for  whom  the  author  appears 
to  have  entertained ,  a  cordial  esteem,  and  whose  loss  he 
very  impressively  teaches  the  people  both  to  appreciate  and 
improve. 
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*  Several  of  the  brethren/  he  says,  c  who  were  nearly  of  the  same 
standing  with  our  departed  friend,  have  been,  within  these  not  many 
years,  removed  from  this  world,  and  have  left  a  pleasant  memorial  be¬ 
hind  them.  We  often  heard  them  with  pleasure  publish  the  praises  of 
the  Saviour.  We  nxfill  hear  their  voices  no  more  till  we  are  fitted  to  join 
in  their  celestial  songs  of  peace  to  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  for  their 
salvation.  But  we  must  not  forget  to  imitate  them  if  we  desire  to  be 
again  joined  to  their  society.  Remember  your  rulers  who  have  spoken 
unto  you  the  word  of  God,  whose  faith  follow,  considering  the  end  of 
their  conversation.’ — i  You  will  have  the  opportunity  of  hearing,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  the  truth  from,  the  mouths  of  other  servants  of  Christ  that  you 
have  already  from  your  late  pastor.  Yet  boast  not  of  tomorrow.  Who 
knows  what  a  day  may  bring  forth  ?  God  will  require  an  account  of 
what  is  past.  If  we  defer  the  improvement  of  what  we  have  already 
heard,  in  the  hope  of  having  our  privileges  continued  with  us  till  we 
find  a  more  convenient  season  for  hearkening  to  the  word  of  God,  we 
should  do  well  to  consider  what  Felix  gained  by  a  like  conduct.  His 
impressions  were  erased.  He  lived,  as  far  as  we  hear  of  him,  till  he 
died  under  the  power  of  his  covetousness  and  lust.  The  earth  that  re- 
ceiveth  the  rain,  which  cometh  oft  upon  it,  and  beareth  fruits  worthy  of 
the  dresser,  receives  blessings  from  God ;  but  that  which  bears  nothing 
but  thorns  and  briars  is  rejected,  and  is  nigh  unto  cursing,  whose  end  is 
to  be  burned/ 

The  next  three  sermons,  on  the  divine  agency  in  war  and 
revolutions,  must  be  perused  by  all  serious  Christians  with 
considerable  interest.  The  subjects  are  not  only  out  of  the 
common  road,  but  of  great  importance  ;  and  are  treated  by 
Dr.  Lawson,  in  a  manner  peculiarly  calculated  to  please  and 
edify  the  pious  mind.  The  divine  agency  *  in  war  and  revo¬ 
lutions,’  would  have  furnished,  to  another  sort  of  author,  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  say  many  very  deep  things, — to 
amuse  his  hearers  with  now  and  then  a  little  of  polities, — with 
something  of  Bonaparte  and  the  French— of  the  Spaniards — 
of  the  Portuguese,  &c.  It  would  have  led  him,  very  naiu~ 
rally ,  to  display  his  learning  by  many  references  to  ancient 
history,  his  sagacity  by  many  a  shrewd  conjecture  about  the 
future,  and  his  philosophical  acuteness  by  solving  sundry 
difficult  problems,  which  have  been  proposed  on  the  subject 
of  providence.  This  author  has  done  none  of  these,  how 
ever — except  by  such  short  allusions  as  serve  to  illustrate  and 
enforce  his  practical  lessons.  His  great  objects  are  to 
prove,  from  the  authority  of  scripture,  that  wars  and  revo¬ 
lutions  are  to  be  regarded  as  proceeding  from  God,  and  to 
teach  the  proper  improvement  which  is  to  be  made  of  that 
doctrine;  and  in  both  these  objects,  he  has  done  what  cannot 
fail  to  please  all  who  can  be  pleased  with  sound  sense  and 
genuine  piety.  If  any  person,  indeed,  can  read  these  ser- 
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mons  attentively,  especially  the  third,  and  doubt  whether 
the  hand  of  God  is  concerned  in  the  revolutions  of  empires, 
we  are  satisfied  that  the  authority  of  scripture,  at  least,  has 
little  weight  with  him. — We  would  advise  those,  who  think 
ignorance  a  sufficient  excuse  for  opposing  the  divine  will,  to 
read  with  attention  what  the  author  says  on  that  point,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  pages  104  and  105. — At  p.  50,  Dr.  L.  thus  in¬ 
structs  us  what  estimate  to  form  of  these  destroyers  of  man¬ 
kind  who  have  been  called  heroes. 

‘  We  see  in  what  estimation  those  heroes  are  t©  be  held,  who  have 
been  the  authors- of  all  those  revolutions  of  nations  which  are  the  subjects 
of  history.  They  are  men  furnished  with  brilliant  talents  by  the  great 
dispenser  of  gifts  to  men.  They  have  nothing  but  what  they  have  re¬ 
ceived,  and  nothing  but  what  is  always  under  the  controul  of  the  giver. 
Their  valour,  their  knowledge,  their  enterprising  spirit,  their  presence 
of  mind  in  dangers  and  deaths,  their  dexterity  in  finding  resources  in 
emergencies,  which  would  have  sunk  other  men  into  despondency,  may 
deserve  high  admiration.  Let  their  noble  endowments  have  their  share 
of  praise: — but  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  praise  is  very  scanty  which 
belongs  to  the  richest  endowments  of  mind  or  body.,  where  justice 
does  not  direct  their  application.  It  has  been  justly  observed,  even  by  a 
heathen  philosopher,  that  such  men  as  Alexander  the  Great,  deserve  only 
such  admiration  as  we  would  bestow  on  a  destructive  tempest  or  earth¬ 
quake.  But  no  tempests  or  earthquakes  were  ever  so  pernicious  to  man¬ 
kind  as  those  conquerors,  who  have  employed  a  great  part  of  their  lives 
in  the  destruction  of  the  creatures  of  that  God  who  gave  them  their  lives, 
and  who  girded  them  with  strength. 

4  Great  misery  to  mankind  has  resulted  from  the  false  opinions,  which 
have  been  so  commonly  entertained,  of  the  admiration  due  to.  men,  for 
great  talents  employed  for  purposes  of  mischief.  If  men  acquire  im¬ 
mortal  reputation  by  spreading  slaughter  to  aggrandize  themselves,  other 
men  of  like  talents  will  seek  to  acquire  glory  by  wicked  works  of  the 
same  kind.  Why  do  we  not  (if  we  are  Christians)  form  our  judgments 
of  men  and  of  their  actions,  by  the  doctrines  of  that  book  which  we 
acknowledge  to  be  the  oracles  of  God  ?  Surely  his  judgment  of  men 
and  things  is  always  according  to  truth,  and  our  judgment  must  be  sound 
only  as  far  as  it  agrees  with  his.* 

The  world  has  sometimes  been  visited  by  events  of  so 
calamitous  a  nature,  that  men  are  tempted  to  question  the 
■wisdom  and  goodness  which  could  permit  them  to  take  place. 
The  author  reminds  us  that  the  greatest  evils  may  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  important  good. 

*  There  is  mercy  to  mankind,’  he  says,  p.  95,  ‘  even  in  those  terrible 
calamities  which  bear  hardest  on  our  spirits,  when  worse  evils  are  prevent¬ 
ed,  and  when  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  good  will  result  from  them. 
What  would  have  been  the  consequence,  if  God  had  suffered  wicked 
nations  to  walk  age  after  age  in  their  own  ways,  without  sending  some  of 
kts  terrible  judgments  to  check  the  progress  of  sin  ?  The  world  would 
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scarcely  hare  been  habitable,  through  that  excess  of  wickedness  which 
would  have  overspread  the  nations.  If  men  are  not  generally  reformed 
by  the  judgments  of  God,  they  are  at  least  incapacitated  to  be  so  wicked 
as  they  might  otherwise  be,  and  some  of  the  most  dangerous  incitements 
to  wickedness  are  withdrawn.  And  if  only  a  few  are  made  better,  those 
few  are  blessings  to  mankind.  What  would  be  the  state  of  any  nation, 
if  there  were  no  magistrates  to  punish  vice  ?  And  would  the  state  of 
the  earth,  in  general,  be  what  it  is,  if  there  were  not  a  king  of  nations, 
cr  if  ?!  a  king  of  nations  suffered  their  wickedness  always  to  remain  un- 
pu'ds  -d.  ?  And  hew  shall  we  sufficiently  admire  that  wisdom  and  good¬ 
lier  ,  which  turns  to  the  advantage  <  f  men  those  evils  that  are  the  just 
purirnments  ef  their  wickedness  ?  Mercy  and  truth  meet  together  in 
the  divine  dispensations,  righteousness  and  peace  kiss  each  other.  The 
casting  away  cf  •  Jews  was  the  enriching  of  the  Gentiles.  The  deso¬ 
lation  of  the  land  or  01  cruise  was  one  of  the  means  by  which  the  church 
of  Goa  -r  eady  enlarged,  through  the  accession  of  Gentile  con¬ 
verts.  M  y  ye  not  ■  .  ply  to  many  other  occasions  the  holy  exclamation 
of  Paul,  v.  hen  he  was  contemplating  the  use  that  divine  wisdom  made 
of  an  event  wro’ch  filled  his  heart  with  sorrow?  “  O  the  depth  of  the 
riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God,  how  unsearchable  are 
his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out!”  The  glory  of  the  divine 
sovereignty  ought  likewise  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  destruction  of  king¬ 
doms  and  the  desolation  of  countries.  If  God  should  be  pleased  to 
inflict  his  tremenclou:  judgments  upon  all  sinning  nations,  the  sons  of  men 
would  soon  be  utterly  consumed.' 

The  following  short  paragraph,  on  the  sovereign  manner  in 
which  God  inflicts  his  judgments,  we  quote  for  the  sake 
of  the  short,  but  happy  illustration  which  the  author  era- 
ploys. 

‘  The  sovereign  ruler  of  the  earth,’  he  serves,  (  gives  no  account  of  his 
matters,  and  we  can  claim  no  right  to  call  him  to  account.  He  has  rea¬ 
sons  worthy  of  himself  for  his  conduct,  when  he  extends  his  long  suf¬ 
fering  to  some  persons  or  nations  to  a  greater  degree  than  he  does  to 
others  less  wicked.  But  whilst  we  give  him  the  glory  of  his  sovereignty, 
we  ought  not  to  hide  our  eyes  from  the  plain  proofs  which  he  is  pleased 
to  give  us  of  his  hatred  to  sin.  The  old  lying  prophet  who  deceived  the 
man  of  God  from  Judah,  and  tempted  him  to  eat  bread  when  God  had 
forbidden  him  to  eat,  was  undoubtedly  a  greater  sinner  than  the.  prophet 
whom  he  deceived.  Yet  the  long  suffering  of  God  to  that  offender, 
should  not  hinder  us  from  admiring  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  God  in 
punishing  a  good  prophet  for  his  disobedience.’ 

Having  dwelt  so  long  on  the  first  part  of  the  volume,  we 
are  compelled  to  notice  the  remainder  very  slightly. 
We  must  not,  however,  be  supposed,  from  this  circumstance, 
to  consider  the  discourses  to  the  aged  as  less  worthy  of  at¬ 
tention.  They  are  uniformly  marked  by  tlie  same  good 
sense — the  same  abundance  of  practical  instruction — and  by 
a  certain  affectionate  concern  in  the  preacher  for  those  whom 
he  addresses,  which  gives  a  peculiar  value  to  his  counsels. 
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He  speaks  as  a  partaker  of  all  their  wants  and  cares;  bis  ad¬ 
monitions  anti  advices,  therefore,  a,re  heard  with  respect,  be¬ 
cause  they  seem  to  be  the  fruit  of  experience  and  sympathy. 
We  h  d  noted  several  passages  for  quotation  in  this  part  of 
the  volume;  but  must  satisfy  ourselves  with  strongly  re¬ 
commending  it  to  our  aged  readers  to  peruse  the  whole.  If 
they  have  been  much  in  the  habit  of  reading  and  reflect¬ 
ing,  they  may  not,  indeed,  meet  with  a  great  ileal  absolutely 
new;  but  we  are  exceedingly  mistaken,  if  they  will  not 
meet  with  many  things  stated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cherish 
the  best  impressions.  By  listening  to  the  advices  which  are 
here  given  them,  and  cultivating  those  feelings  which  are  so 
well  recommended,  they  will  greatly  increase  that  respect  to 
which  they  are  naturally  intit  led  ;  and,  if  they  properly  ap¬ 
ply  the  consolations  to  which  the  author  directs  them,  they 
will  find  their  infirmities  sit  light,  and  the  cheerless  period 
of  age  become  the  gayest  and  happiest  of  their  earthly  ex¬ 
istence. 

We  are  happy  to  state,  that,  since  we  last  noticed  any  of 
Dr.  Lawson’s  works,  he  has  published,  in  a  neat  small  vo¬ 
lume,— the  sermons  on  parental  duties,  w7bich  we  mentioned 
with  much  approbation  in  our  review  of  his  Lectures  on 
Esther, — a  sermon,  originally  printed  by  itself,  intitled  the 
joy  of  parents  in  wise  children, — two  excellent  sermons  on 
the  reciprocal  duties  of  husbands  and  wives, — and  one  on  the 
help  which  hearers  of  the  gospel  ought  to  give  to  ministers. 
We  cannot  help  thinking,  that,  where  the  rich  feel  disposed 
to  bestow  a  book  on  their  poor  neighbours,  the  little  volume 
now  mentioned,  and  the  one  which  is  the  subject  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle,  are  extremely  well  suited  for  the  purpose  ;  and,  while 
we  recommend  them  in  this  view,  we  are  sure  we  do  w'hat 
will  be  very  pleasing  to  the  benevolent  author,  and  very 
useful  to  those  who  may  profit  by  our  advice. 

Art.  V.  Elements  of  Art ,  a  Poem  ;  in  six  Cantos ,  with  Notes 
aud  a  Preface ;  including  Strictures  on  the  State  of  the  Arts,  Cri¬ 
ticism,  Patronage,  and  Public  Taste.  By  Martin  Archer  Shee,  i<.  A, 
8vo.  pp.  400,  price  13s.  Miller.  1800. 

Ty'HEN  Mr.  Shee  first  made  his  appearance  before  the 
public,  he  came  forward  with  so  much  timidity  and  he¬ 
sitation,  that  we  were  highly  prepossessed  in  his  favour; 
and  while  we  pain  our  sincere  tribute  of  applause  to  his 
merits  as  awtiu  r,  were  induced  to  give  our  praise  a  warmer 
colouring,  by  our  sympathy  with  the  amiable  qualities  of 
his  mind.  But  Mr.  Shee  seems  to  have  presumed  upon 
success.  He  now  presents  himself  with  confidence  stands 
upon  the  strong  ground  of  popular  admiration;  and  ex- 
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acts,  somewhat  too  loftily,  we  think,  an  acquiescence  in  his 
awards.  We  are  not,  however,  quite  prepared  to  defer  to  this 
newly  assumed  authority  ;  and  must  take  the  liberty  of 
remarking,  that,  while  the  present  work  is  equally  rich  in 
poetical  beauty,  it  is,  in  several  respects,  inferior  to  his 
earlier  production. 

In  the  preface,  the  author,  after  stating  that  this  volume 
contains,  c  in  six  cantos,  the  three  remaining  books  of  a  poem, 
which  was  printed  some  time  since,  under  the  title  of 
Rhymes  on  Art,  &c  and  accounting  with  his  readers  for 
the  6  late  appearance  of  that,  the  non  appearance  of  which, 
at  all,’  he  says,  6  would  probably  be  as  little  remarked  as 
regretted’  ;  proceeds  to  inform  us,  that  he  had  originally 
intended,  6  in  one  poem  of  four  parts,  to  treat  at  large,  of 
the  rise,  progress,  present  state,  and  principles  of  paint-* 
ing.’  On  prosecuting  this  plan,  however,  he  soon  found  that 
his  ambition  surpassed  his  ability  :  he  therefore  6  contracted 
his  views  ;  and  contented  himself  with  attempting  to  erect  a 
small  didactic  lodge,  on  the  site  of  the  poetical  palace 
which  he  had  projected.’ — Besides  these  articles  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  the  preface  contains  some  loose  discussion  on  the 
stare  of  the  arts:  but  as  it  does  not  excite  much  interest, 
we  shall  venture  to  pass  it  over  ;  only  remarking,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  that  compositions  of  this  kind,  which  are  intended  to 
pre-dispose  the  reader  in  favour  of  the  main  work,  would 
lose  none  of  their  effect,  by  being  drawn  up  with  a  little 
care  ;  and  that  they  should,  in  an  especial  manner,  eschew 
that  obtrusiveness  of  modesty,  which  never  fails  to  excite 
the  suspicion  of  concealed  vanity.  In  these  respects,  we 
confess,  we  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  Mr.  Shee.  His  - 
preface,  and  many  of  his  notes,  seem  to  have  been  dashed 
off  in  a  violent  hurry,  which,  though  the  author  may 
have  mistaken  it  for  enthusiasm,  is  very  far,  we  apprehend, 
from  adding  to  the  weight  and  energy  of  composition. 

As  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  trace  the  order  of  Mr, 
Shee’s  design  through  the  wilderness  of  digressions,  episodes, 
and  illustrations,  in  which  it  is  involved,  we  shall  altogether 
decline  the  attempt.  It  will  be  more  pleasant  to  ourselves, 
and  we  think  equally  profitable  to  our  readers,  if  we  select 
a  few  passages  which  appear  to  us  more  particularly  to  in¬ 
vite,  or  to  provoke  criticism. 

Exaggeration  of  the  importance  of  his  profession,  is  one 
of  our  author’s  most  obvious  and  offensive  peculiarities. 
Painting  is  with  him  the  most  exalted  object  of  human  ef¬ 
fort  and  research;  and  the  production  of  a  fine  picture,  the 
proudest  achievement  of  intellectual  vigour,  and  manual 
dexterity.  Historic,  poetic,  and  scientific  eminence,  may 
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be  very  pretty  things ;  but  their  possessors  are  only  fit  foir 
torch  and  train  bearers  in  the  grand  procession  of  Art.  All 
this  may,  no  doubt,  appear  very  equitable  to  Mr.  Shee ;  but 
to  us,  we  confess  it  appears  rather  enthusiastic  ;  and  if  artists 
in  general,  are  accustomed  to  indulge  in  similar  reveries, 
and  to  claim  an  equal  homage, — we  really  do  not  care  how 
long  they  are  lodged  in  garrets,  and  fattened  on  water- 
gruel. 

Our  author  is  pleased  to  observe,  that, 

Although  the  pride  of  erudition  may  possibly  start  at  the  idea,  it  may  bs 
questioned,  whether  an  acquaintance  with  the  taste  of  the  Greeks,  would 
not  be  as  useful  as  with  their  literature  :  whether  a  student  would  not  be  as 
beneficially  employed  in  learning  the  principles  of  their  design,  as  the  ru¬ 
diments  of  their  grammar:  in  short,  whether  that  which  was  consi¬ 
dered  so  essential  a  part  of  their  polite  education,  might  not  be  ad¬ 
vantageously  introduced  into  ours  ;  and  an  English  gentleman  derive 
as  much  credit  from  an  intercourse  with  their  arts  as  their  language.* 

This  is  really  too  romantic  for  systematic  refutation. 
There  is  no  sort  of  inducement  to  contest  the  point  with 
the  man  who  can  seriously  believe,  that  the  study  of  Gre¬ 
cian  literature,  including,  of  course,  the  knowledge  of 
Grecian  poetry,  history,  philosophy,  and  theology,  with  all 
the  light  which  they  pour  upon  the  character  of  man,  and 
the  systems  of  social,  political,  and  religious  existence,  are, 
at  best,  only  of  equal  importance  with  the  study  of  Gre¬ 
cian  art! — We  cannot  but  admit,  however,  that  Mr.  Shee  ha$ 
infused  into  his  panegyric  some  very  fine  poetry.  The  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  second  canto,  containing  an  apostrophe  to 
‘  spirit  of  ancient  Greece,’  is  uncommonly  meritorious* 

4  Hail,  awful  Shade!  that  o’er  the  mould’ring  urn 
Of  thy  departed  greatness  lovest  to  mourn  ; 

Deploring  deep  the  waste,  where  once  unfurl’d, 

Thy  ensigns  glitter’d  o’er  a  wond’ring  world. 

Spirit  of  ancient  Greece!  whosfe  form  sublime. 

Gigantic  striding,  walks  the  waves  of  Time ; 

Whose  voice  from  out  the  tomb  of  ages  came. 

And  fired  mankind  to  freedom  and  to  fame : 

Beneath  thv  sway  how  life’s  pure  flame  aspired! 

How  Genius  kindled,  and  how  Glory  fired  ! 

How  Taste,  refining  sense — exalting  soul. 

Enfranchised  mind  from  passion’s  coarse  controul  4 
Aroused  to  deeds,  by  heav’n  and  earth  revered, 

While  all  the  Majesty  of  man  appear’d. 

How  vast  our  debt  to  thee,  immortal  Pow’r  ! 

Our  widow’d  world  subsists  but  on  thy  dower; 

Like  Caria’s  queen,  our  relict  ages  raise 
But  monumental  trophies  to  thy  praise  ! 

Lo!  from  the  ashes  of  thy  arts  arise,  *  « 

Those  phcenix  fires  that  glitter  in  our  skies; 
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Thy  sun,  long  set,  still  lends  a  twilight  ray. 

That  cheers  our  colder  clime,  and  darker  day  ; 

Exha  es  high  feelings  from  our  glowing  hearts. 

Inflames  our  Genius,  and  refines  our  Arts  % 

Still  at  thy  shrine,  the  hero’s  vows  aspire, 

The  patriot  kindles  there  his  purest  fire ; 

Thy  virtues  still  applauding  ages  crown, 

And  rest  on  thy  foundations  their  renown  i 
Beneath  the  mighty  ruins  of  thy  name. 

We  build  our  humbler  edifice  of  Fame, 

Collect  each  shatter’d  part,  each  shining  stone. 

Of  thy  magnificence,  by  Time  o’erthrown, 

.Arrange  the  rich  materials,  rapt,  amazed. 

And  wonder  at  the  palace  we  have  raised*’  134 — 146. 

In  the  following  extract  Mr.  S.  has,  upon  the  whole,  very 
Vastly  balanced  the  merits  of  the  French  and  English  schools 
of  painting.  He  has  at  ieast  done  ample  justice  to  his 
own  countrymen,  though  we  apprehend  that,  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  part  of  the  note,  he  has  attributed  too  much  to 

the  dry  and  sterile  academics  of  France. 

1  In  the  French  school,’  he  observes,  i  the  portcrayon  supersedes 
the  pencil  ;  they  become  designers  rather  than  painters.  In  the  Eng¬ 
lish  school  the  pencil  triumphs,  and  the  process  is  reversed.  They  are 

more  theoretical — we  are  more  practical ;  they  shew  more  science  in 

the  foundation- — we  more  skill  in  the  superstructure ;  the  vigour  of  their 
design  is  impaired  by  the  feebleness  of  their  execution— the  vigour 
of  our  execution  suffers  in  the  feebleness  of  our  design  ;  they  have 
more  art — we  have  more  nature  ;  they  look  to  the  Roman  school — we 
follow  the  Venetian ;  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  their  aim  is  the 
higher,  though  it  may  be  admitted  that  our’s  is  the  more  successful.’ 

Mr.  Shee  has  exhibited  a  considerable  number  of  poetical 
portraits — some  real  and  some  fictitious  ;  and  they  are,  we 
think,  among  the  best  executed  and  most  amusing  passages  of 
the  poem.  Our  limits  will  not  aljow  of  large  quotations  ;  but 
we  cannot  refuse  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  transcribing  part 
of  his  very  animated  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Reynolds. 

*  Pride  of  his  time  !  in  painting’s  low  decay, 

His  genius  rising  still  prolong’d  the  day, 

Beam’d  o’er  the  darken’d  scene  of  art,  and  shed 
A  needful  glory  round  Britannia’s  head  : 

For,  long  enshrouded  in  the  night  of  Taste, 

Remote  and  rude,  a  mere  commercial  waste, 

She  lay  obscure,  in  Europe’s  scornful  eye, 

Convicted  of  a  cold  and  cloudy  sky  ; 

Till  Reynolds  poured  his  lustre,  and  display’d 
Her  cliffs  refulgent  rising  from  the  shade. 

*  O  !  proudly  gifted  ’mongst  the  graphic  train, 

With  equal  skill  to  practise  and  explain  ; 
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With  all  the  traits  of  truth  and  taste  to  charm, 

Pure  from  the  pen,  as  from  the  pencil  warm  ; 

To  grasp  once  more  the  wreaths  of  ancient  days, 

And  to  the  Painter’s  add  the  Scholar’s  praise  ! 

‘  In  him  ambition’s  purest  passion  glow’d, 

And  sought  no  wreaths  but  those  good  sense  bestow’d  ; 

He  scorn’d  the  poor,  stale  artifice  that  lays 
The  trap  of  eccentricity  for  praise  ; 

The  quack’s  credentials  still  where  dullness  rules  ! 

The  coxcomb’s  bait  to  catch  the  fry  of  fools  ! 

With  candour  fraught,  yet  free  without  offence, 

The  mildest  manners,  and  the  strongest  sense  ; 

The  best  example,  and  the  brightest  rule. 

His  life  a  lesson,  and  his  art  a  school, 

Behold  him  run  his  radiant  course,  and  claim 
Thro’  half  an  age  an  undisputed  fame ! 

Still  to  the  last,  maintain  his  proudest  height, 

Nor  drop  one  feather  in  so  bold  a  flight. 

But  Fate  at  length,  with  darker  aspect  frown’d. 

And  sent  a  shaft  that  brought  him  to  the  ground  ; 

Struck  at  the  joy  congenial  to  his  heart. 

And  shut  him  out  the  paradise  of  Art 
Obscured  at  length  the  sky  so  long  serene, 

And  cast  in  shades  of  night  his  closing  scene,  pp.  258, — 260. 

The  following  estimate,  also,  of  the  professional  character  of 
Michael  Angelo,  is  poetical  and  just. 

‘  Next  Buonaroti,  rich  in  rival  fame, 

To  crown  whose  brows,  three  Artscontending  claim  ; 

Majestic  Genius  1  from  whose  daring  hand  ^ 

Springs  all  that’s  great  in  thought,  or  action  grand5 
Whate’er  can  awe  the  soul  on  sacred  plan, 

Or  strike  stupendous  in  the  powers  of  man  ; 

In  forms  emaciate  cramp’d,  before  his  day, 

The  meagre  muscle  scarce  appear’d  to  play, 

The  story’s  strength,  the  enervate  action  marr’d, 

Man  seem’d  a  sapless  statue,  stiff,  and  hard. 

But  torpid  while  the  plastic  lumber  lay, 

Prometheus  like,  he  fired  the  lifeless  clay, 

Bade  every  limb  enlarge — each  breast  expand. 

And  pour’d  a  race  of  giants  from  his  hand. 

Behold  him,  3till  as  Genius  prompts,  impart 
A  bolder  grace  to  each  subservient  Art, 

While  now  the  powers  of  Phidias  he  displays, 

Now  leaves  Palladio  but  the  second  praise. 

Whether  he  rears  the  Prophet’s  form  on  high, 

Or  hangs  the  dome  enormous  in  the  sky, 

*  Alluding  to  the  loss  of  sight  which  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  experienced 
a  short  time  before  his  death,  and  which  was  supposed  to  have  hastened 
that  event,  by  excluding  him  from  the  gratification  which  he  always  ap¬ 
peared  to  derive  from  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
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On  painting’s  proudest  pinion  soars  sublime, 

Scales  heav’n  itself,  an  '  scorns  the  bounds  of  time  ; 

Thro’  all  his  toils,  triumphant  vigour  swells, 

And  grandeur  in  impressive  glory  dwells. 

His  fiery  soul  beyond  this  sphere  of  things, 

To  man’s  more  awful  scene  hereafter  springs  ; 

With  fearless  hand  unfolds  the  final  state, 

That  closes  the  catastrophe  of  Fate  ; 

Displays  the  pangs  of  guilt  to  vengeance  hurl’d, 

While  heaven’s  just  sentence  shakes  the  shudd-ring  world. ; 

The  note,  however,  which  accompanies  this  passage,  re¬ 
quires  some  animadversion.  Mr.  Shee  is  disposed  to  £  exalt 
the  genius  of  Raffaeile’  above  that  of  Michael  Angelo,  to 
whom, 'as  6  a  painter,’  he  can  only  bring  himself  to  assign  £a 
second  place,’  though  he  acknowledges  him  to  have  been  the 
4  greatest  artist.’  Referring  with  sufficient  deference  to  the 
counter  authorities  of  Reynolds  and  Fuseli,  he  apologises  with 
profound  humility  for  daring  to  entertain  an  opinion  of  his 
own  ; — and  then,  very  consistently,  proceeds  to  treat  with  the 
most  supercilious  contempt  those  miserable  mortals  who  have 
the  bad  taste  to  differ  from  him.  By  what  authority,  derived 
from  superior  refinement  of  taste,  or  power  of  intellect,  does 
this  writer  presume  to  stigmatise  the  {  crowd  that  follow  in 
the  track’  of  the  late  illustrious  president,  as  ‘yelpers,’ — as 
having  ‘dess  judgement  than  affectation,’  &c.  Mr. Shee  is  an  ele¬ 
gant  versifier,  and  an  excellent  portrait-painter  5  but  he  would 
not,  we  conceive,  in  either  of  these  pursuits  be  less  success¬ 
ful,  were  he  to  cultivate  an  unaffected  modesty  of  language  and 
feeling,  and  not  thus  arrogate  a  superiority  which  he  has  not 
the  ability  to  maintain.  There  is,  indeed,  we  must  say,  a  good 
deal  of  flimsy  writing  in  the  whole  of  this  note, — and  not  a 
little  silly  sneering  at  what  a  good  man  would  cherish,  and  a 
wise  man  respect.  Mr.  S bee’s  hostility  to  certain  views  of  re¬ 
ligion  may,  and  no  doubt  will,  recommend  him  to  the  here¬ 
tic  and  the  infidel  ;  but  can  be  really  consent  to  acquire  the 
good  will  of  such  creatures,  at  the  certainty  of  forfeiting  the 
far  more  enviable  esteem  of  men  of  sense  and  piety  ?  For  our 
own  part,  until  Mr.  S.  condescends  to  support  his  sentiments 
by  solid  argument,  instead  of  clamorous  declamation  and  ir¬ 
reverent  allusions,  we  shall  perversely  continue  to  ‘  give 
tongue’  in  the  c  track’  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  ;  and  to  consi¬ 
der  the  painter  who  has  dared  so  nobly  and  accomplished  so 
much,  as  intitled  to  rank  above  him  by  whom  he  has  been  ex¬ 
celled  in  a  limited  and  inferior  department  of  Art. 

We  are,  on  the  whole,  pretty  much  of  our  author’s  opinion 
respecting  the  genius  of  Rubens  ;  though  we  see  no  necessity 
for  elevating  him  to  the  level  of  Raffaeile  and  Michael  Angelo 
Vox..  VIA  3  F 
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in  order  to  form  a  ‘  triumvirate  of  taste.’  Whatever  might  he 
the  power  and  versatility,  the  splendour  and  unbounded  opu¬ 
lence,  of  the  pencil  of  Rubens,  his  defects  are  too  numerous 
and  too  gross,  and  his  failures  in  the  loftier  walks  of  art  too 
obvious  to  permit  us  to  class  him  with  the  two  great  chiefs  of 
the  Italian  school.  While  we  compare  Michael  Angelo  with 
Milton,  and  Raffaelle  with  Spenser,  our  highest  admiration  of 
.Rubens  can  only  award  him  an  equal  palm  with  the  rich  and 
various,  but  inferior,  Dryden.  There  is,  however,  much  jus¬ 
tice,  and  some  felicity  in  the  following  observations. 

*  No  other  painter,  perhaps,  can  boast  so  indisputable  a  claim  to  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  originality.  The  labours  of  Masaccio  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
are  supposed  to  have  supplied  more  than  a  hint  of  that  grand  gusto  of  de¬ 
sign,  which  afterwards  appeared  with  such  majesty  in  the  productions  of 
Michael  Angelo;  Raphael  himself  may  be  said  to  have  risen,  in  some 
degree,  upon  the  wings  of  Euonaroti ;  and  the  meridian  splendour  of  Ti¬ 
tian  had  unequivocally  dawned  in  the  rich  glow  of  Giorgione.  But  the 
taste,  the  style,  the  colouring,  the  execution  of  Rubens  are  peculiarly  his 
own  :  we  trace  him  to  no  higher  spring  :  all  his  rivers  riae  in  his  proper 
territory,  and  partake  of  the  qualities  of  the  soiL* 

In  these  six  cantos,  Mr.  Shee  has  given  Us  considerably  less 
satire,  and  more  precept,  than  in  his  former  ‘Rhymes.’  He 
does  not,  however,  wish  his  work  to  be  considered  as  a  re¬ 
gular  treatise  on  painting,  but  merely  designs  it  as  prepara¬ 
tory  to  a  higher  course  of  instruction.  The  notes,  as  might 
be  expected,  engross  a  most  disproportionate  share  of  the  vo¬ 
lume,  and  are  as  unequal  in  merit  as  they  are  multifarious  in 
subject.  They  are  all  written  with  great  animation  of  style, 
and  fertility  of  metaphor  ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  remark,  that, 
on  several  occasions,  this  warmth  of  feeling  is  very  honourably 
employed  in  the  cause  of  virtue.  We  allude  with  peculiar 
satisfaction  to  the  indignant  expostulation,  at  p.  386,  with 
those  6  degraded  panders  of  the  palette,’  (to  the  credit  of  our 
country  almost  unknown  in  the  British  school,)  *  who  are  con¬ 
tent  to  court  a  prostituted  patronage  by  ministering  to  the 
vices  of  their  employers,  by  gratifying  the  pruriency  of  taste, 
and  inflaming  the  fury  of  criminal  desire.’  6  He,’  continues 
Mr.  S., 

f  Who,  without  the  plea  of  passion  or  temptation — -in  the  Calm  of  retire¬ 
ment  and  thought,  can  dedicate  his  powers  to  the  service  of  vice  ;  who 
can  exhaust  the  resources  of  his  fancy  and  the  treasures  of  his  taste,  ia 
furnishing  excitements  to  immorality  ;  who  can  dwell  day  after  day  upon 
his  work,  with  diabolical  apathy,  touching  it  to  pernicious  perfection,  and 
contemplate  without  a  feeling  of  remorse,  the  engine  of  evil  which  he  has 
ao  coolly  prepared ;  such  a  man  is  the  scandal  of  his  art,  and  ought 
Ibe  the  scorn  of  his  age.  He  is  a  viper  that  envenoms  the  purest  pleasure* 
»f  society  j  he  betrays  the  .sacred  cause  which  heaven,  in  giving  kin*  ta- 
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Viits,  committed  to  his  charge,  converts  the  ammunition  of  defence  into 
combustibles  of  destruction,  and  turns  the  batteries  of  Genius  against  the 
bulwarks  of  Virtue.’  p.  387. 

We  conclude  with  thanking  Mr.  Shee  for  the  entertainment 
he  has  afforded  us.  His  volume  contains  good  poetry,  and 
instructive  criticism;  and  it  is  not  without  sincere  regret,  that 
we  have  felt  ourselves  under  the  necessity  of  sometimes  advert¬ 
ing  to  faults,  which,  in  his  future  authorship,  we  trust  he  will 
have  the  good  sense  to  perceive  and  amend. 


Art.  VI.  An  Appeal  to  the  Republic  of  Reiters ,  in  behalf  of  In¬ 
jured  Science,  from  the  Opinions  and  Proceedings  of  some  modem 
Authors  of  Elements  of  Geometry.  By  George  Douglas.  8vo~ 
pp.  69.  Edinburgh,  Bell  and  Bradfute.  Longman  and  Co.  1810. 


M  R.  Douglas  is  not  a  very  able  writer,  nor  a  very  pro- 
^  found  mathematician  ;  but  he  seems  to  be  a  tolerably 
acute  observer  ;  and  has  certainly  detected  some  important 
mistakes  in  the  writings  of  other  geometers.  Unfortunately, 
he  has  given  his  performance  so  ridiculous  a  title,  that 
it  is  scarcely  possible  from  thence  to  form  a  right  estimate 
of  its  nature:  and  many  persons,  we  doubt  not,  supposing 
that  the  work  merely  details  the  particulars  of  some  quar¬ 
rel  between  rival  authors,  will  be  tempted  to  throw  it 
aside  without  benefit  of  perusal.  In  a  second  title*  this  pro¬ 
duction  is  called — 4  a  particular  Inquiry  into  the  Present 
5  State  of  the  Elements  of  Mathematics*  commonly  called 
e  Euclid’s  Elements.’  But  even  this  does  not  exactly  de¬ 
fine  the  object  of  the  author.  His  real  intention,  in  short, 
is  to  guard  young  students  of  geometry  against  the  errors 
they  will  find  in  the  most  popular  editions  of  Euclid’s  Ele¬ 
ments,  (at  least  in  Scotland,)  viz.  Dr.  Sim  son’s*  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Playfair’s.  So  little,  however,  was  he  stimulated  by  any 
malignant  or  unworthy  motive,  that,  after  he  had  prepared 
his  animadversions  for  the  press,  on  learning  that  4  Pro¬ 
fessor  John  Leslie,  whom  he  had  heard  extolled  as  an 
able  mathematician,  was  preparing  to  publish  Elements  of 
Mathematics,  he  concluded  that  his  work  might  supersede 
any  thing  he  himself  had  to  advance  upon  the  subject  ; 
and  therefore  delayed  publication  till  that  work  should  ap* 
pear.’ 


Mr. 


On  the  appearance,  however,  of  Professot  Leslie’s  work, ..... 
Douglas  was  much  grieved  to  find  that  he  had  ventured  upon 
4  a  complete  disarrangement  of  the  Elements,7— that  his  4  main 
study  should  be  singularity,  even  although  it  should  be  ri¬ 
diculous.’  He  had,  therefore,  instead  of  deriving  help  from 
Professor  Leslie,  to  augment  his  work  by  a  series  ©f  Oer* 
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rections  of  this  author’s  blunders;  and  thus  to  censure  where1 
he  had  hoped  to  commend. 

The  errors  and  absurdities  which  Mr.  Douglas  has  detected  irt 
the  work  of  this  learned  author,  are,  irr  the  main,  the  same 
as  we  pointed  out  at  pp.  193 — 299,  of  our  last  volume,  and 
therefore  need  not  be  repeated  here.  But  with  regard  to 
several  of  his  animadversions  upon  Dr.  Simson  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Playfair,  as  they  seem  to  relate  to  particulars 
which  have  escaped  other  examiners  of  their  works,  but 
which,  notwithstanding,  are  of  no  small  moment  to  such 
as  wish  that  geometry  should  not  be  deprived  of  its  pris¬ 
tine  beauty  and  correctness, — we  conceive  we  shall  con¬ 
fer  a  benefit  upon  young  geometrical  students,  by  giving 
them  place  in  our  journal :  quoting  for  the  most  part  in 
Mr.  Douglas’s  own  language,  that  we  may  “  nothing  exte¬ 
nuate,  nor  set  down  aught  in  malice.” 

4  Book  I.  def.  1.  Professor  Playfair  defines  a  point  to  be,  a  position 
which  has  no  magnitude .  T  his  I  think  exceptionable ;  for  a  position 
presupposes  that  something  either  does,  or  may,  occupy  that  position  \ 
but  how  something  will  stand  upon  nothing  I  confess  is  what  I  do  not 
comprehend.* 

4  The  Professor’s  3d.  definition  (lines  which  cannot  coincide  in  two 
points,  without  coinciding  altogether,  are  called  straight  lines)  is  false ; 
for  two  curve  lines  which  can  coincide  in  two  points,  can  coincide 
entirely  with  one  another ;  therefore,  according  to  the  Professor’s  de¬ 
finition,  two  curved  lines  are  tveo  straight  lines  !* 

4  The  Professor’s  definition  being  false,  the  corollary  stands  unfounded : 
but  suppose  it  true,  the  conclusions  are  unfounded  ;  and  as  the  word 
space  is  not  defined,  it  cannot  be  admitted.  The  Professor’s  corol¬ 
lary  from  the  4th  is  liable  to  the  same  objections  as  that  from  the 
2d  ;  a  superficies  must  be  determined  from  its  boundaries, — which  .  is 
properly  done  in  Euclid’s  definition 

4  The  definition  of  a  plain  superficies,  is  not  made  better  by  Dr. 
Simson,  for  the  right  line  only  determines  the  position  in  which  it 
falls,  to  be  a  plane ;  and  the  Professor  in  his  notes,  is  not  more 
successful  with  his  three  lines,  unless  it  be  admitted,  that  the  surface 
lying  between  these  lines  is  in  the  same  plane  with  the  lines  ;  but 
in  this  case  it  is  reduced  back  to  Euclid’s  definition.* 

4  The  change  in  def.  30  of  Dr.  Simson  and  26  of  the  Professor,  44  an 
oblong  has  all  its  angles  right  angles,  but  has  not  ail  its  sides  equal,” 
is  but  an  uncouth  expression ;  at  least,  it  is  not  preferable  to  Eu¬ 
clid’s  def.  31.  And  in  the  Doctor’s  33d.  def.  44  a  rhomboid  has  its 
opposite  angles  equal,  but  all  its  sides  not  equal,  nor  its  angles  right 
angles,”  the  expression  cannot  be  said  to  be  elegant ;  though  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  adopts  it  in  his  28th.  def.  If  the  Professor  had  chosen  to  say, 
a  rhomboid  is  longer  than  it  is  broad,  its  opposite  sides  equal,  but  its  an¬ 
gles  not  right  angles,  it  would  have  varied  little  from  Euclid  ;  and 
to  vary  from  Euclid  appears  to  be  all  that  the  Professor  wishes  for.’ 

1  Prop.  7.  The  change  made  by  the  Doctor,  and  adopted  by  the 
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Frofeisor,  can  scarcely  come  under  the  name  of  an  improvement. 
The  proposition  is  quite  complete,  without  the  addition  made  by  the 
Doctor,  which  he  assumes  as  his  own;  but  it  will  be  found,  that 
what  he  lays  claim  to  was  inserted  in  the  Elements  before  he  existed, 
at  least  as  an  author ;  but  not  being  in  the  Greek  text,  makes  it 
evident  that  Euclid  did  not  think  it  necessary.’ 

*  Both  the  Doctor  and  the  Professor  have  left  out  the  second  part 
of  prop.  16,  although  both  of  them  admit  that  no  part  of  a.  demon¬ 
stration  ought  to  be  omitted,  where  variation  in  the  demonstration 
occurs,  which  is  the  case  here. 

‘  The  Doctor  and  the  Professor  have  left  out  that  part  of  prop.  24, 
where  the  right  line  EG  falls  upon,  and  where  it  falls  below  the  point  F ; 
and  if  E  G  fall  below  the  point  F,  then  F  is  a  point  within  the  tri¬ 
angle:  now  this  occurs  as  frequently  as  the  other  part  where  the  line 
E  G  fails  above  the  point  F,  and  requires  a  different  demonstration. 
The  Doctor,  on  another  occasion,  condemns  such  a  neglect  ? 

‘  Book  ill.  The  Professor  challenges  and  rejects  Euclid’s  defini¬ 
tion  of  equal  circles;  but  he  uses  it  in  demonstrating  props.  20,  27> 
28,  29,  or  takes  their  equality  for  granted  without  a  proof.  He  might 
with  equal  propriety  have  challenged  the  definition  of  an  equilateral, 
triangle,  or  of  an  isosceles  triangle,  for  the  definition  of  a  circle,  or  the 
definition  of  the  diameter  of  a  circle ;  for  if  we  do  not  understand 
what  is  meant  by  the  words  equal  circle,  how  are  we  to  know  when 
a  circle  is  equal  to  another  and  when  it  is  not  ?  His  reasoning  is 
equally  trilling,  or  worse ;  for  two  triangles  are  not  concluded  to  be 
equal  till  they  are  proved  to  be  so  ;  in  the  same  manner  two  circles  are 
not  concluded  to  be  equal  until  a  proof  is  produced.’ 

6  Doctor  Simson,  in  his  note  upon  Prop,  13.  Book  HI,  says,  that 
“  when  the  points  are  near  the  circumference,  Euclid’s  figure  will  not 
suit  the  proposition  ;  therefore  he  has  given  another:”  but  if  the  points 
are  near  the  circumference,  or  any  where  between  the  centre,  and 
circumference,  the  proof  would  come  more  naturally  from  Prop.  2, 
than  from  his  figure :  And  when  the  lines  pass  through  the  centre, 
then  each  is  a  diameter :  Therefore,  G  H  being  the  diameter  of  both 
circles,  the  line  passing  through  the  centres,  would  touch  in  the 
points  G  and  H  :  Or  if,  upon  any  other  diameter,  as  B  D,  the  lines 
passing  through  the  centres  v/ould  touch  in  the  points  B  and  D,  the 
reverse  of  what  was  intended  to  be  proved.  Euclid’s  demons  ration 
fortifies  itself  against  this  or  any  other  evasion.  I  herefore  the  Doctor 
has  vitiated  and  not  improved  this  proposition,  and  the  Professor  has 
followed  his  example? 

‘  In  Def.  4.  Book  V.  The  Professor  says,  “  I  have  altered  the  ex¬ 
pression;  thus,  magnitudes  are  of  the  same  kind,  when  the  less  being 
multipl  ed  can  exceed  the  greater.”  Euclid  has  defined  what  is  to 
be  understood  by  ratio.  The  Professor  ought,  in  like  manner,  to 
have  defined  what  is  to  understood  by  kind,  and  to  have  shewn  in 
what  multiplying  can  distinguish  one  kind  from  another.  Euclid’s  de¬ 
finition  is  universal  ;  the  Professor’s  is  I  know  not  what.’ 

‘  Def.  5,  is  admitted  by  both  the  Doctor  and  the  Professor;  but, 
in  all  their  demonstrations  where  this  definition  is  applied,  they  hold 
the  converse  to  be  true,  which  is  onJy  determinately  so  in  one  of  the 
three.’ 


6,%2  Douglas’s  Appeal. 

Professor  Playfair  has  directed  all  his  ingenuity  and  skill 
to  the  grand  object  of  establishing,  upon  a  firm  basis,  the 
doctrine  of  proportion  ;  and  he  seems  to  be  perfectly  satisfied 
with  what  he  has  effected.  He  has  attempted  to  elucidate 
and  confirm  the  criterion  of  proportionality  established  by 
Euclid.  He  generalises,  as  he  affirms,  *  the  common  and 
*  most  familiar  idea  of  proportion,’  and  brings  it  exactly,  as 
he  fancies,  to  Euclid’s  criterion.  The  Professor’s  generalised 
idea  is  encumbered  with  so  many  conditions,  that  few  persons, 
we  apprehend,  have  been  at  the  trouble  to  ascertain  whe¬ 
ther  on  the  whole  it  be  right  or  wrong.  Mr.  Douglas,  how¬ 
ever,  has  undertaken  this  examination,  and  the  following  is 
the  result. 

4  This  rule  or  explanation  being  strictly  followed  and  developed, 
A  (5)  has  the  same  proportion  to  B  (7),  that  C  (9)  has  to  D  (ll)H 
But  every  one  who  attends  to  proportionality  knows  that  5  has  not 
the  same  proportion  to  7,  that  9  has  to  11.  Therefore  the  Professor  i* 
wrong,  and  his  rule  or  explanation  of  Euclid’s  5th  definition,  is  incorrect . 
Symbolic  expressions  are  an  excellent  subterfuge  to  one  who  writes, 
or  lectures,  upon  a  subject  which  he  does  not  understand  ; — they  are 
even  apt  to  mislead  one  who  does  understand  his  subject,  if  he  is 
not  at  pains  to  dev  elope  them.’ 

4  The  Doctor  and  Professor  proceed  to  their  animadversions  upon 
compound  ratio.  The  Doctor  says  little  more,  than  that  he  has  placed 
his  definition,  A,  of  compound  ratio,  between  the  11th  and  12th  de¬ 
finitions,  which  he  has  no  doubt  Euclid  gave.  The  Professor  com¬ 
pliments  Dr.  Simson  as  being  the  first  who  had  given  a  distinct  de¬ 
finition  of  compound  ratio.  But  as  to  the  invention,  by  turning  to 
Clavius,  Def.  27,  Book  VII,  it  will  be  found  that  the  Doctor’s  de¬ 
finition  is  a  true  copy  translated  from  it.'  Dr.  Simson  did  not  write 
before  Clavius.’ 

4  The  Professor  pays  a  high  compliment  to  himself,  for  his  manner 
of  simplifying  Prop.  6,  Book  II,  of  his  Supplement,  which  is  Euclid  7.  11. 
It  must  be  acknowledged  that  if  striking  out  an  essential  part  of  a 
proposition  be  an  improvement/  and  the  greatest  that  can  be  made  on 
an  elementary  demonstration,  then  the  Professor  is  entitled  to  all  the 
praise  he  takes  to  himself  :  for  he  leaves  out  that  part  which  is  to 
prove,  that,  if  too  right  lines  are  parallel,  and  one  of  them  is  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  some  plane,  then  the  other  is  perpendicular  to  the  same 
plane  ;  which  is  found  to  be  necessary  in  proving  several  of  the  pro¬ 
positions.’ 

Mr.  Douglas  next  proceeds  to  animadvert  upon  what  Dr. 
Simpson  and  Professor  Playfair  have  done  on  the  subject 
of  solid  angles,  and  points  out  some  extraordinary  mistakes 
into  which  both  these  geometers  have  fallen.  It  appears  to 
ns,  however,  from  an  Essay  on  this  curious  subject  now 
•under  our  examination,  and  of  which  we  hope  soon  to  give 
an  account,  that  not  only  these  authors,  but  that  Mr,  Douglas 
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himself  also  entertains  very  inadequate  conceptions  of  this 
peculiar  class  of  geometrical  magnitudes.  We  need  not, 
therefore,  devote  any  room  to  the  transcription  of  his  remarks. 

Our  author’s  animadversions  upon  the  Treatises  on  Plane 
Trigonometry  published  by  Simson  and  Playfair,  are  often 
acute,  but  seldom  of  a  nature  that  admits  of  quotation  in 
small  compass.  The  following  are  his  principal  remarks  on 
Playfair’s  Trigonometry. 

*'  The  Professor  begins  again  with  his  corolla' "lea  from  definitions . 
His  1st.  cor.  from  Def.  1.  is,  that  all  great  circles  of  a  sphere  are 
equal.  Tnis  he  proves  from  their  having  the  same  radii,  that  is, 
by  Euclid's  definition  of  equal  circles,  though  this  definition  he  formerly 
rejected .  This  is  not  the  first  or  second  instance  of  his  having  used 
it  for  a  proof,  although  he  did  not  acknowledge  it.  His  second 
definition  is,  “  The  pole  of  a  great  circle  of  a  sphere  is  a  point  in 
the  superficies  of  the  sphere,  from  which  all  straight  lines  drawn  to 
the  circumference  of  the  circle  are  not  equal.5’  This  definition  is  not 
correct,  for  two  reasons  :  first,  this  property  is  common  to  all  circles 
upon  the  superficies  of  the  sphere  ;  and  secondly,  the  lines  drawn  from 
these  circles  to  their  common  pole,  are  not  right  lines.  Every  one 
who  pays  attention  to  a  great  circle  will  observe,  that  the  great  circle 
is  always  90°  from  its  pole,  and  that  the  lines  drawn  from  the  great 
circle  to  the  pole,  are  each  of  them  quadrants  of  a  great  circle  of  the 
sphere,’ 

*  The  Professor’s  4th  Definition  is< — <(  a  spherical  triangle  is  a  figure 
upon  the  superficies  of  a  sphere,  comprehended  by  three  arches  of 
three  great  circles,  each  of  which  is  Jess  than  a  semicircle.53  This 
last  part,  each  of  which  is  less  than  a  semicircle ,  is  not  a  part  of  the 
definition,  and  remains  to  be  proved,5 

We  shall  here  terminate  our  extracts,  out  of  respect  to, 
the  feelings  of  our  unscientific  readers.  The  harvest  of 
blunders  Mr.  Douglas  has  gathered  is  so  abundant,  that  we 
might  have  gone  on  much  further;  but  we  have  satisfied 
ourselves  with  selecting  those  which  seemed  most  likely  to 
mislead  the  young  geometrician.  We  earnestly  recommend, 
that  such  Preceptors  as  are  in  the  habit  of  employing  the 
books  which  Mr.  Douglas  has  examined  in  the  Essay  be¬ 
fore  us,  will  avail  themselves  of  his  labours  to  render 

7  •  f  1 

their  copies  more  correct ;  or,  at  least,  that  they  will  note 
upon  the  margins  of  those  copies  the  comparatively  few 
errors  which  arc  specified  in  this  article, 
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TY  KCOKD  of  mutual  affection  between  sisters,  are,  if 
we  mistake  not,  extremely  rare  in  the  court  of 
literature.  We  have  not  even  a  classical  term  for  the  disposi¬ 
tion.  Parental,  paternal,  maternal,  filial,  and  fraternal  affec¬ 
tion,  often  occur  in  composition;  but  to  define  the  motive  and 
leading  subject  of  the  letters  before  us,  we  have  no  epithet  but 
the  old  Godnc  word  sisterly ;  the  uncouthness  of  which  suffi¬ 
ciently  demonstrates  its  unfrequency.  Yet,  what  can  be  more 
reasonable  than  the  following  paragraph  of  the  preface  ? 

<  Few  persons  so  lay  open  the  inward  movements  of  their  hearts,  and 
th  ‘  public  .  ctions  of  their  life,  in  their  intercourse  with  the  world,  as  with 
a  bosom  friend  •  and  what  is  more  amiable,  than  to  choose,  and  to  find 
such  a  friend  in  a  sister?  In  a  sister’s  friendship  there  is  no  room  for 
suspicion,  none  for  disguise.  They  are  perfectly  known  to  each  other, 
which  precludes  all  design  of  imposition.  Their  interests  are  so  closely 
interwoven,  that  there  is  no  apprehension  in  either  party  of  their  confidence 
being  betraved.  From  such  a  source,  we  derive  the  most  satisfactory 
knowledge  of  the  mind  of  the  writer/  p.  iv. 

Were  these  letters,  therefore,  fictitious,  they  would  afford  a 
very  advantageous  vehicle  for  moral  delineation  and  colour¬ 
ing;  a  id  if  they  were  not  too  serious  to  gain  much  notice  from 
either  writers  or  readers  of  modern  novels,  might  not 
im.  oss'hlv  become  a  prolific  source  of  imitation.  Their 
authenticity  ,  however,  will  be  unquestioned  by  every  attentive 
reader.  They  consist  of  extracts  from  a  series  of  letters  ad¬ 
dressed  by  one  sister  to  another  ;  and  are  the  genuine  effusions 
of  ati  intelligent  and  reflective  mind,  prompted  by  warm 
affection  and  tender  sympathy,  and  chastised,  and  gradually 
refined,  !>y  severe  illness.  The  unreserved  friendship,  and  the 
fervent  devotion,  to  which  this  correspondence  gave  utterance, 
were  not  (as  might  naturally,  though  perhaps  uncharitably,  be 
conjectured)  the  substitutes  of  conjugal  affection,  or  the 
results  of  disappointed  passion.  The  writer’s  firm  attachment 
to  her  sister,  evidently  did  not  weaken  that  which  she  felt  for 
her  husband,  u  ho  appears  to  have  justly  merited  and  requited-her 
love.  In  short,  we  seldom  recollect  to  have  observed  so  con¬ 
sistent,  so  vveii  proportioned  and  regulated,  and  at  the  same 
time,  so  energetic  an  exercise  of  the  domestic  affections,  as 
that  winch  is  evinced  by  these  letters. 

A  work  like  this,  is  obviously  a  fitter  subject  of  moral  con¬ 
templation,  and  of  practical  improvement,  than  of  critical 
discussion.  The  letters,  however,  in  general,  considered  as 
designed  only  for  a  sister’s  eye,  are  remarkably  well  written  ; 
and  the  iai  guage,  while  too  natural  to  have  undergone  much 
change  in  the  prospect  of  publication,  is  free  from  those 
grammatical  inaccuracies,  which  often  mar  the  perform- 
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ances  of  even  our  best  female  authors.  In  some  instances, 
expressions  are  used,  which  evidently  arose  from  the  feelings 
of  rhe  moment,  t  sal  are  not  easy  to  be  reconciled  with  otherSj 
arising  -likewise  from  temporary,  hut  dissimilar,  sensations. 
That  a  considerable  change  of  disposition,  and  even  of  sen¬ 
timent,  may  be  traced,  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  year’s 
correspondence,  appears  to  us  to  enhance,  rather  than  to 
diminish,  its  value;  especially  as  that  change  demonstrates  a 
progressive  improvement  in  religious  knowledge  and  conduct. 
At  the  commencement,  the  author  manifests  a  conviction  of 
the  importance  of  religion,  but  a  deficiency  of  practical  atten¬ 
tion  to  its  dictates.  In  the  course  of  her  personal  afflictions 
and  consequent  mental  exercises,  she  acquires  a  stronger  relish 
for  devotion,  and  more  abiding  principles,  though  at  times 
interrupted  by  her  natural  vivacity,  and  unavoidable  inter¬ 
mixture  with  irreligious  society.  At  first,  she  appears,  in 
some  respects,  as  tiie  pupil  of  her  younger  sister,  of  similar 
principles,  and  more  advantageously  situated  :  but  toward  the 
close,  by  the  refining  force  of  almost  unremitted  sufferings, 
she  becomes  capable  of  admonishing  her  friendly  monitor,  and 
of  teaching  her  affectionate  instructor.  Before  the  correspon¬ 
dence  terminates,  she  had  become  acquainted  with  Mr.  Wes¬ 
ley’s  societies — a  circumstance  which  may,  perhaps,  clash  with 
the  prejudices  even  of  some  serious  readers  :  but  the  substance 
of  genuine  piety  is  the  same,  whatever  incidental  modifica¬ 
tions  it  undergoes;  and  with  us  it  is  the  thing,  and  not  the 
name,  that  excites  either  approbation  or  censure  ;• — 

Tros  Tyriusve  mihi  nullo  discrimine  agetur. 

Whoever  peruses  the  volume  before  us  with  the  same  dis¬ 
position,  will,  we  apprehend,  derive  from  it  both  pleasure 
and  profit.  We  recommend  it,  especially,  as  an  useful  and 
acceptable  present  to  our  wrell  disposed  female  youth — we  hope, 
a  very  numerous  class — from  their  parents  and  real  friends. 
More  particularly,  where  there  are  sisters  of  this  description, 
it  may  teach  them  to  cherish  and  maintain,  throughout  their 
respective  vicissitudes  in  life,  an  unreserved  friendship, 
which  cannot  but  promote  their  mutual  comfort  and  benefit. 

We  close  with  a  few  extracts,  which  are  selected,  not  for 
superior  merit  to  other  parts  of  the  work,  but  as  illustrative  of 
its  general  character.  We  might  easily  have  enlarged  them; 
but*  as  the  volume  is  remarkably  cheap,  most  of  our  readers, 
probably,  will  choose  to  possess  the  whole. 

Nov.  22,  1791. 

c  No,  Sarah,  my  sufferings  have  not  yet  taught  me  how  to  live  as  I 
ought  to  do.  How  is  it  that  rebellious  Nature  holds  Reason  so  long  at 
detiance  ?  I  know  full  well  that  “  now  is  the  accepted  time,”  and  that 
we  have  not  a  moment  to  spare,  though  we  are  squandering  away  hour# 
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and  weeks  in  a  lethargic  drowsiness.  I  feel  myself  guilty  of  the  utmost 
extravagance  respecting  my  invaluable  time.  1  ardently  wish  to  employ  it 
properly,  but  T  do  not  endeavour.  I  am  so  inured  to  trifles  and  vanities, 
that  I  know  not  how  to  shake  them  off ;  they  are  become  habitual,  nay, 
I  fancy  indeed  that  they  are  natural.  Tell  me  how  to  gain  this  important 
victory.  I  saw  your  tender  solicitude  for  my  eternal  welfare.  I  saw,  I 
felt,  that  I  wounded  your  gentle  bosom  by  my  obstinate  adherence  to 
folly.  But,  my  dear  sister,  my  more  than  sister,  my  friend,  I  must  remind 
you,  that  you  know  not  the  most  powerful  of  all  earthly  claims,  the  won¬ 
derful  influence  of  the  tenderest  of  all  human  ties ;  and  how,  therefore, 
can  you  be  capable  of  feeling  what  my  situation  is  ?  What  can  you  urge  ? 
True,  you  may  bid  me  tear  every  soft  affection  from  my  breast,  and  root 
cut  the  remembrance  of  every  dear-bought  comfort — alas,  I  canaot!  I  see 
ten  thousand  difficulties  on  every  side,  and  coward  nature  shrinks  from 
them.  Can  rcy  Sarah,  like  a  guardian  angel,  dispel  the  clouds,  and 
make  the  rugged  path  a  little  smoother  ?  Try  your  power  with  me,  I 
would  wish  to  be  convinced  that  the  airy  nothings  I  so  eagerly  cling  to, 
will  scon  elude  my  fondest  grasp,’  pp.  10, 11. 

'  Nov.  21,  1793. 

*  Still  spared,  to  struggle  .a  little  longer  with  the  ills  of  life ;  to  suffer 
and  to  conquer.  The  crown  so  dazzles  me,  that  1  see  no  real  hardships. 
Adversity  is  become  a  welcome  guest,  for  glorious  is  her  errand.  O  ye 
who  are  entered  into  his  ineffable  presence,  teach  me  how  infinitely  below 
regard,  the  sufferings  of  this  moment  are,  when  viewed  in  competition  with 
what  you  enjoy.  Your  letter,  my  dear  sister,  is  arrived.  Alas,  where  is 
your  faith  ?  Have  you  forgotten,  how  miraculously  almighty  power  has 
been  exerted,  in  raising  me  from  the  borders  of  the  grave  ?  u  Is  the  arm  of 
the  Lord  shortened  ?”  Is  infinite  goodness  weary  of  bestowing  favours  ? 
or  are  the  divine  stores  exhausted?  Ho  you  “  seem  to  be  deserted  ?”  G 
harbour  not  so  injurious  a  thought ;  the  omnipresent  God  still  holds  you 
in  the  fortress  of  his  love.  Doubtless  there  is  a  time,  when  the  dearest 
earthly  ties  must  be  dissolved  ;  but  frequently  when  the  last  glimmering  of 
hope  is  fled,  that  love  which  surpasses  the  comprehension  of  angels,  recalls 
it  to  the  forlorn  breast,  in  all  the  radiance  of  admiring  praise.’  p.  72. 

(  Without  date.) 

I  would  I  could  aid  my  dearest  sister  in  her  search  after  that  noble 
prize,  “  the  mind  which  was  in  Christ,”  As  we  advance  in  holiness,  sq 
in  humility  :  as  we  advance  in  humility,  we  advance  towards  the  renewal 
of  our  minds  in  the  image  of  Christ.  But  recollect  the  Prophet’s  decla** 
ration,  “  he  that  believeth  shall  not  make  haste.”  We  must  expect  gra¬ 
dually  to  ascend,  and  be  constantly  pressing  forward  to  gain  the  happy 
snmmit.  But  do  we  ?  I  answer  for  both,  No!  Your  self  accusations  are 
many  ;  but  1  have  observed,  you  are  blind  to  the  most  glaring  of  evils, 
and  the  greatest  hindrance  in  the  divine  life.  Do  not  start,  my  beloved 
sister,  when  I  assert,  that  your  heart  is  full  of  pride.  This  is  not  discoverable 
in  either  your  words  or  actions,  as  they  respect  outward  things  ;  but  in  thisy 
— that  you  cannot,  at  all  times,  submit  to  be  guided  by  a  wise  and  good 
God,  who  so  well  knew  the  inestimable  value  of  precious  souls,  as  to  lay 
down  his  life  for  them,  and  has,  by  his  own  example,  enforced  obedience 
to  his  mild  and  unerring  commands.  You  sometimes  say,  «  thy  will  be 
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jijone,” — and  yet  wish  your  own  will  to  be  gratified  :  this  is  pride.  Is  it  not 
an  usurpation  of  one  of  the  attributes  of  God,  who  atone  knows  what  fa 
best  for  you?  Till  we  can  lie  like  clay  in  the  potter’s  hand,  perfectly 
•ubuiissive  in  thought,  word,  and  work,  we  cannot  attain  the  mind 
which  was  in  Christ,”  I  am  persuaded  that  pride  will  be  the  last,  and 
fnost  hardly-conquered  evil.  But  let  us  ever  remember  Jesus  hath  said, 
my  grace  is  sufficient  for  you;”  and  by  a  firm,  confidence  in  that  all- 
sufficient  grace,  we  snail  prove,  that  pride  itself  (which  cursed  the  very 
angels  may  be  subdued,  through  t^he  influences  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  in  the 
breast  ot  regenerate  sinners.  Let  us  adopt  he  determination  of  that  highly 
favoured  saint,  Paul,  which  was,  “  to  know  nothing  'save  Jesus  Christ, 
Jand  him  crucified.”  We  are  indeed  constrained  to  know  many  other 
thingsf;  but  1  apprehend  it  is  the  Christian’s  choice  to  seek  that  knowledge 
only,  to  cultivate  that  only,  tQ  rejoice  in  that  only,  and  to  treasure  it  up  as 
the  only  knowledge  which  can  b^ar  the  scrutiny  of  an  heart-searching  God, 
in  that  day  when  ‘‘  every  secret  thing’*  shall  be  discovered,  and  every  work 
iC  tried  as  by  fire,”  Is  not  this  knowledge  our  deliberate  choice?  Yes: 
but  we  do  not  cultivate  it  with  that  studiousness,  that  earnestness,  which 
its  importance  requires.  Let  us  take  shame  to  ourselves,  and  pray  sincerely 
for  a  child -like  spirit,  dependant,  submissive,  obedient,  resigned,  and 
thankfui:  let  us  ask  wisdom,  (for  “  he  giveth  liberally,  and  upbraidetfi 
not,”]  that  peerless  wisdom,  by  which  we  shall  secure  “  an  inheritance 
with  the  saints  in  light.” 

In  depicting  your  proud  heart,  my  Sarah,  I  drew  a  very  favourable 
likeness  of  my  awn.  O  join  me,  in  praying  the  Father  of  mercies,  to  root 
out  this  grand  enemy  of  our  spiritual  advancement.  He  will  condescend 
to  hear  and  answer  the  prayer  of  humble  faith,  O  how  sad,  yet  how  true 
it  is,  that  we  are  less  willing  to  receive,  than  he  is  to  bestow  ; — backward 
to  ask,  whilst  he  waits  to  give  V  pp.  135 — -137. 

We  are  sorry  to  observe  among  errors,  of  the  press  (with 
which  almost  every  book  now  printed  abounds,)  some  that 
confound,  or  pervert,  the  sense  of  several  passages  in  these 
letters.  Our  good-will,  and  our  hope  that  there  will  be  future 
opportunities  of  correcting  them,  prompt  us  to  instance, 
*  received’  which  should  be  6  revived’  p.  17.  and  6  scarcely 
which  (we  suppose)  should  be  4  seriously,’  p,  27. 

> 1  — - - - .  - - - -  — — ■  n 

,Art.VlI.  Select  Letters  of  Fifijioo  Sultan  to  various  Public  Functionaries  : 
including  his  principal  Military  Commanders  ;  Governors  of  Forts  and 
Provinces  ;  Diplomatic  and  Commercial  Agents  ;  &c.  &c.  &c.  Toge¬ 
ther  with  one  addressed  to  the  Tributary  Chieftains  of  Shanoor,  Kurnool, 
and  Cannanore,  and  sundry  other  Persons.  Arranged  and  translated 
by  William  Kirkpatrick,  Colonel  in  the  Service  of  the  Honourable 
East-India  Company.  With  Notes  and  Observations,  and  an  Ap¬ 
pendix,  containing  several  Original  Documents  never  before  published. 
4to.  pp.  640.  Price  2/.  2s.  Black,  Parry,  and  Kingsbury,  and  Booth. 
1811. 

J ^  CONSIDERABLE  part  of  the  public  records  of  the 
Mysore  Government  was  burnt,  during  the  tumult  and 
disorder  attending  the  storm  of  Seringapatam,  in  1799.  A 
considerable  part  fell  into  the  hands  of  various  individuals# 
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the  victorious  party,  and  was  preserved :  not,  however, 
with  the  most  solicitous  care,  for  Col.  K:  suspects,  that 
some  documents,  that  were  saved  in  the  first  instance,  may 
have  perished,  or  at  least  disappeared,  through  the  misfortune 
of  being  in  the  possession  ‘of  private  persons,  ignorant  of 
the  value,  and  indifferent  to  the  preservation  of  their  prize,’ — 
while  those  that  have  been  finally  secured,  for  the  benefit  of 
all  future  time,  owe  their  preservation  chiefly  to  the  active 
and  intelligent  research  of  a  military  officer.  Among  these 
is  a  Register  of  the  Sultan’s  Letters,  from  which  the  cor¬ 
respondence  contained  in  the  present  volume  has  been  ex¬ 
tracted, and  of  which  the  translator  has  still  in  his  pos¬ 
session  a  sufficient  number  to  furnish,  even  after  a  due  selec¬ 
tion,  another  volume.  Hehas,  moreover,  other  materials  of  a 
similar  quality,  which  we  think  the  public  may  venture  to  be¬ 
lieve  are  not  put  under  an  inviolable  seal  of  eternal  secresy. 
Nay  4  it  may  still  perhaps,  be  permitted  us  to  hope,’  con¬ 
tinues  the  translator,  that  a  mass  of  other  documents  of  the 
same  nature,  in  the  possession  of  the  authorities  who  are  in  pos¬ 
session  of  India,  4  may  at  no  distant  period  be  submitted  to  the 
public  eye:’ — And  all  this  immense  contribution,  here  made, 
and  hereafter  to  be  made,  to  the  public  benefit,  is  only  of  the 
nature  of  a  supplement  to  large  communications  of  the  in¬ 
estimable  Mysore  state  papers,  previously  conveyed  4  through 
official  and  other  channels.’ 

The  statement  holding  forth  this  review  and  prospect,  is 
made  witli  all  imaginable  seriousness, — and  abounds  with 
epithets  and  phrases  expressive  of  the  great  reason  the 
English  public  has  for  self-gratulation,  for  eagerness,  and 
for  hope.  It  is  said  that  4  the  possession  of  the  archives  of 
Serigapatam  is  among  other  inestimable  advantages  of  the 
most  important  and  durable  nature,’  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  Marquis  Wellesley.  4  Precious  documents’ — ‘valuable 
documents’ — 4  interesting  materials’ — are  the  expressions  by 
which  it  is  signified  to  us,  how  much  of  the  means  of  our 
happiness  and  illumination  were  once  locked  up  in  the  boxes 
of  a  vile  Mahometan  chieftain  of  a  division  of  the  Indian 
peninsula.  We  must  not  trust  ourselves  to  think  what  would 
have  become  of  us,  if  instead  of  only  part  of  these  ric  h  ma¬ 
terials,  a  malignant  conjunction  of  the  stars  had  consigned 
them  all  to  the  flames. 

It  is  quite  confounding  to  observe,  how  completely  very  sen¬ 
sible  men,  in  their  attention  to  some  one  district  of  the 
world,  and  to  the  creatures  of  note  that  have  there  4  fretted 
their  hour/  can  forget  that  any  other  districts  of  it  have,  during 
the  same  time,  been  kept  in  a  tumult,  by  the  frettings  of 
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other  personages  of  note,  who  have  also  written  orders  to 
their  subordinates,  have  had  their  archives  and  their  histo¬ 
rians,  and  have  not  wanted  for  persons  to  assume  gravely 
in  print,  that  it  would  be  a  mighty  advantage  to  the 
public  to  be  shewn— -what  had,  perhaps,  been  preserved 
from  destruction  and  oblivion  by  some  almost  miraculous 
good  fortune — the  trifling  arcana  of  a  transient  and  now  almost 
forgotten  despotism.  By  what  unaccountable  partiality  of 
sight,  can  it  happen,  that,  while  the  number  of  mortals 
making,  at  one  time,  a  noise  and  a  commotion,  during  any 
part  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  has  been  so  great, — 
it  should  not  occur  to  a  person,  who  undertakes  to  edit  out 
any  one  of  them  in  history,  correspondence,  and  fragment, 
that  a  similar  claim  on  the  public  attention,  will  infallibly  be 
made  for  each  of  all  the  rest  of  these  worthies  ;  and  that  readers 
are  mortal  men,  of  circumscribed  faculties— and  not  even 
endowed  with  the  cameleon’s  power  of  traversing  one  thing 
with  one  eye,  and  another  thing  at  the  same  time  with 
the  other  ?  We  suppose  the  present  editor  sincerely  believes, 
that  a  great  number  of  persons  are  to  be  found  in  England 
with  leisure  and  curiosity  enough  to  peruse,  relative  to 
rippoo  and  his  government,  a  mass  of  writing  which  ninety- 
nine  readers  out  of  a  hundred  would  think  too  large,  even 
for  a  history  of  Europe  for  the  last  twenty  years.  To 
such  individuals  as  may  be  qualifying  themselves  to  write, 
and  to  the  almost  equally  small  number  who  are  intent 
on  accurately  studying,  the  modern  history  of  India,  the 
present  volume  will  no  doubt  be  indispensable;  and  it  will  be  a 
very  proper  addition  to  the  libraries  of  those,  who  are 
gratified  to  have  every  thing  in  the  furniture  of  their 
sumptuous  apartments  to  remind  them  of  the  couutry 
where  they  acquired  their  wealth,  and  of  the  vanquished 
tyrant  whose  bands  they  may  have  met  in  battle.  To  some 
of  these  persons  it  may  well  be  a  very  great  luxury  to  read,  in 
their  parlours  and  to  their  friends,  in  the  Sultan’s  own 
'words,  those  very  schemes  and  orders  which  they  themselves 
frustrated,  those  confidentially  hinted  vilianies  which  they 
detected  before  he  could  complete  them,  those  notices  of 
revenues  by  which  they  were  destined  to  be  enriched  more  than 
the  exactor,  and  those  expressions  of  contempt  for  the 
English,  of  which  they  so  effectually  evinced  the  folly. 
But  to  the  reading  public  in  general,  we  suppose  there  is 
not  one  of  the  names  that  attained  notoriety  during  the 
last  century,  less  interesting  now  than  that  of  Tippoo  Sultan. 
It  is  not  improbable,  that  an  authenticated  volume  of  con¬ 
fidential  letters  of  Paul  Jones.,  the  pirate,  would  attract 
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five  times  as  many  readers  as  these  performances  of  tW 
royal  hero,  who,  but  a  few  years  since,  maintained  so  for¬ 
midable  a  competition  with  us  for  the  dominion  of  India* 
His  fame,  and  whatever  fame  is  connected  with  his,  is 
sinking  fast  under  that  wonderful  fatality  which  consigns 
to  the  profoundest  indifference,  and  almost  to  oblivion,  all 
the  signal  personages,  transactions,  and  British  triumphs, 
in  that  country.  Never,  probably,  since  the  beginning  of 
time,  did  objects  of  such  ostensible  magnitude,  excite  so 
little  general  interest  in  cultivated  society.  There  has 
been  no  deficiency  of  European  zeal  to  contest  or  counter' 
work  this  fatality.  Historians  of  various  classes,  and  orators 
and  poets  of  many  ranks,  vexed  and  astonished  at  this 
subsidence  of  things  of  such  prodigious  bulk,  and  super¬ 
ficial  splendour,  almost  out  of  sight,  have  joined  in  a 
strenuous  self-devotement.  to  raise  and  keep  them  up  to  at 
least  the  same  level  of  interest  and  fame,  as  that  held  by 
the  mighty  matters  of  the  western  world, — the  monarch?, 
tyrants,  plots,  fights,  conquests,  and  so  forth.  And  they 
have  paid  the  forfeit  of  their  resistance  to  fate,  by  sinking 
into  a  participation  of  the  doom;  their  performances  having 
been  regarded  with  much  of  the  same  indifference  as  their 
subjects.  The  far  greater  portion  of  the  writings,  indeed,  may 
have  been  such,  in  point  of  literary  merit,  as  would  have 
failed  of  popularity,  whatever  had  been  their  subject:  but 
some  of  them  must  owe  it  to  their  inauspicious  subject, 
that  we  may  meet  in  succession  a  hundred  persons  of 
tolerable  information  and  taste  that  have  never  seen  them. 
For  instance,  how  few  mere  general  readers  know  any  thing 
more  than  barely  the  name  of  Mr.  Orme?  Whereas,  had 
an  equal  share  of  literary  merit  to  that  displayed  in  his 
*  History  of  the  Military  Transactions  of  the  British  Nation 
in  Indostan,’  been  employed  to  attract  the  public  attention 
to  almost  any  other  series  of  military  transactions,  on 
a  tolerably  large  scale, — a  work  would  have  been  produced 
which  it  would  have  been  discreditable  to  a  man,  but  moderately 
conversant  with  books,  not  to  have  read.  Even  a  history,  so 
written,  of  the  American  War,  would — in  spite  of  the 
homeliness,  and  the  ungraciousness  to  English  people,  of 
the  subject — have  been  read  by  at  least  ten  times  as  many 
persons,  as  ever  did  or  will  read  Mr.  Orme’s  elegant  and 
classical  work.  It  remains  to  be  seen,  whether  the  very 
pompous  but  very  forlorn  subject  of  modern  India,  is 
destined  ever  to  find,  or  to  fee  a  historian  of  such  stu-* 
pendous  talents,  as  to  be  able  to  make  the  reading  po¬ 
pulace,  or  even  the  more  regularly  cultivated  classes, 
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this  country,  seriously  betake  themselves  to  inquire  and 
talk  about  Moguls,  and  Rajahs,  and  Durbars,  and  Musnuds. 

The  bulk  of  the  nation  has  never  really  attached  any 
great  importance  to  India  as  the  held  of  British  exploits 
and  acquisition.  Our  high-sounding  victories  there — the 
train  ot  which  began  about  the  middle  of  last  century-^ 
after  their  temporary  eclat  was  past,  were  estimated,  rather  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  mental  and  bodily  imbecility  of  the  un¬ 
disciplined  crowds,  that  three  or  four  hundred  English 
could  so  soon  drive  into  rivers  and  bogs,  than  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  prodigious  disproportion  of  numbers.  Th@ 
impression  soon  came  to  be,  that  if  five  hundred  could 
beat  five  thousand,  they  might  just  as  well  beat  ten,  or 
twenty  thousand.  We  acquired  such  a  contemptuous  idea 
of  the  native  armies,  that  we  were  but  barely  just  to  the 
very, distinguished  talent  and  valour  by  which  they  were 
dispersed  ; — and  what  we  mainly  applauded  our  troops  for,  was 
their  patience  of  heat,  and  musquitos,  and  rains,  and  bog-vapours. 

Nor  was  the  contempt  entertained  for  the  Asiatics  as 
enemies,  averted  from  them  by  their  becoming  subjects* 
When,  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  century,  we  heard  of 
so  many  millions,  and  only  the  next  year  so  many  millions 
more  having  come  under  the  British  dominion,  there  was 
but  a  very  slight  and  very  brief  elation  felt  by  any  one 
who  was  clear  of  all  connexion  with  the  government  and 
the  company.  It  was  hardly  thought  an  excessive  strain 
of  carping  to  ask,  Why  do  you  not  also  reckon  into  the 
account  the  idols  and  the  cows  which  these  millions  of  your 
subjects  acknowledge  as  their  betters  ?  The  incessant  rapid 
augmentation  of  the  number  has  not  raised  the  estimate, 
any  more  than  in  the  case  of  bank  notes:  and,  in  effect, 
they  are  very  tolerably  parallel,  as  subjects,  to  the  paper- 
currency  as  money, — the  more  of  them  and  the  worse.  So 
that  now,  none  but  the  most  ignorant  or  interested  can  hear  of 
onr  ‘  vast  and  growing  empire  in  Asia,’ — or  fifty,  sixty, 
or  as  some  must  have  it,  seventy  millions  of  oriental 
subjects,  without  a  sensation  of  disgust  that  asks,  What  is 
the  use  to  us  of  all  this  empire  and  these  subjects.  We 
know  in  the  abstract,  that  things  of  real  value  are  not 
gained  at  such  a  prodigious  rate;  and  we  are  made  to 
know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  our  great  Indian  empire 
has  been  a  heavy  and  increasing  load  on  our  comparatively 
little  English  nation.  The  state  establishment  that  presides 
over  this  little,  and  that  vast  empire,  is  something  like 
an  Indian  Rajah,  who  should  be  found  making  a  grand 
military  or  civil  progress,  with  a  due  complement,  indeed. 
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,  of  ordinary  cattle,  such  as  horses  and  bullocks,  in  hi* 
train,  but  also  with  a  monstrous  pair  of  elephants — >-the 
elephants,  however  being  dead,  but,  to  please  the  Rajah, 
being  ordered  to  be  drawn  along  by  the  other  tired  beasts? 
which  have  all  the  while  their  own  burdens  on  their  backs* 
We  need  not  suggest  that,  in  addition,  the  elephants  may 
be  in  a  state  to  convey  infection  and  putridity  all  around 
them. 

But  even  if  this  immense  population,  instead  of  the  debility 
for  which  we  so  soon  learnt  to  hold  them  light  ,  had  been  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  a  character  as  lofty  as  that  of  the  old  Greeks 
or  Romans — the  pride  of  having  brought  such  a  people 
under  our  dominion  must,  in  a  nation  hopelessly  sinking 
every  year  deeper  in  debt  and  taxes,  have  given  place  bv  de¬ 
grees  to  a  bitter  mortification,  on  finding,  in  process  of  time, 
that  this  vast  oriental  empire  not  only  yielded  no  revenue  in 
aid  and  relief  of  our  domestic  and  European  expences  and 
distresses,  but  was  obstinately  drawing  away  a  very  material 
portion  of  our  resources,  and  at  every  new  acquisition  of 
territory  leaving  still  less  hope  of  revenue,  or  of  even  bare 
repayment.  For  a  middling  island  of  handicraftsmen, 
tradesmen,  and  farmers,  at  the  north-western  extremity  of 
Europe,  to  take  possession  of  an  immense  qountry  of 
emperors  and  nabobs  in  Asia,  just  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
tributing  with  painful  difficulty  a  portion  of  their  wages 
and  gains  to  the  expence  of  governing  it,  did  seem  the 
finest  instance  of  the  inverted  pyramid,  in  politics  and 
sense,  that  had  ever  been  heard  of  in  the  world.  And  the 
mortification  was  aggravated  by  recollection  of  those  mag¬ 
nificent  ideas  which,  for  centuries,  the  people  of  this  part-  of 
the  world  have  been  taught  to  associate  with  India.  Old 
travellers  had  given  us  the  most  delectable  romances  about 
palaces  and  temples  as  large  as  towns,  pearl-bedecked 
monarchs  and  golden  gods,  elephants  carrying  marquees  of 
princes  and  princesses,  armies  counted  by  the  myriad, 
rivers  with  yellow  sands,  and  gales  fragrant  with  spices. 
And  the  poets  and  orators,  when  any  thing  surpassingly 
grand  and  sumptuous  was  to  be  figured  to  the  imagination, 
have  always  had  recourse  to  this  magnificent  region  ; — *  richer 
than  the  Indies’  being  the  most  approved  common-place 
of  proud  comparison,  and  the  last  towering  superlative 
being  an  allusion  to  the  ‘  mines  of  Golconda.’  Now,  when 
it  has  been  found,  that  very  considerable  territorial  ac¬ 
quisitions  in  this  most  gorgeous  portion  of  the  mundane 
system,  brought  us  not  a  pennyworth  of  ascertainable  ad* 
vantage ;  that  each  announcement  of  still  ampler  kacquisi* 
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lions  has  been  virtually  an  edict  for  the  imposition  of  new 
taxes  in  England  ;  that  the  ultimate  enlargement  of  the  Indian 
state  into  imperial  bulk,  has  but  created  a  more  devouring' 
monster  than  any  that  gorges  whole  cities  and  camps  in 
the  mythology  of  that  country  ;  and  that,  nevertheless,  ali 
this  while,  the  most  lofty  strain  of  exultation  and  predic¬ 
tion  has  been  invariably  sung  by  a  class  of  interested  persons 
under  whose  auspices  all  these  matters  have  been  con¬ 
ducted — it  is  no  wonder  if  modern  India,  is  become,  to 
this  nation,  the  most  nauseous  of  all  historical  subjects. 

The  mortification  thus -attending  a  oossession  which,  under 
the  mock  superficial  show  of  every  thing  splendid  and 
prosperous,  is  making  itself  felt  as  a  deadly  grievance, 
receives  no  alleviation  from  tire  nation’s  moral  self-com¬ 
placency.  Nobody  has  ever  been  struck  with  the  parallel 
between  our  vyars  in  Elindoostan  and  the  wars  of  the* 
Maccabees.  It  was  beyond  any  one’s  gravity,  to  vapour 
about  ‘  altars  and  firesides,’  in  explanation  of  our  rea¬ 
sons  for  quarrelling  and  fighting  with  Subahs  and  Sultans, 
several  thousand  miles  on  the  other  side  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  And  even  after  making  an  allowance,  very 
far  beyond  the  laws  of  Chirstian  morality,  for  what  would 
be  called  c  generous  ambition,’  6  honourable  aggrandize¬ 
ment/  and  so  forth ;  and  after  disclaiming,  as  relative  to 
the  eastern  sovereigns,  the  doctrine  of  divine  right,  in 
a  much  greater  degree  than  it  has  recently  been  the  fashion 
to  do  respecting  the  old  occupants  of  western  musnuds ; 
still  the  national  conscience,  (if  we  may  be  allowed  such 
.a  phrase)  has  not  been  so  exactly  on  a  bed  of  roses  as  to 
enjoy  yvith  unmingled  delight  the  serenade  of  victory. 
The  nation  has  indeed  at  no  time  clearly  understood,  or 
cared  to  understand,  the  principles  of  Anglo-Indian  policy  ; 
but  it  has  had  one  constant  persuasion  of  their  being  such, 
as  no  man  could  venture  to  defend  in  a  practical  exem¬ 
plification,  on  a  reduced  scale,  in  the  transactions  imme¬ 
diately  within  our  cognizance  and  experience.  And  besides 
the  exceptionable  quality  of  the  general  system,  there  have 
been,  during  the  course  of  our  triumphs  and  acquisitions, 
a  vast  number  of  reports,  more  or  less  distinct,  of  flagrant 
acts  of  rapacity  and  cruelty  committed,  and  with  impunity, 
by  individuals;  and  yet  so  effectually  kept  back  from  full 
exposure,  so  dubiously  given  to  view  through  alternate 
gleams  and  shadows,  as  to  excite  a  suspicion  that,  in  a 
region  where  there  are  the  means  of  so  perplexing  and 
darkening  evidence, — there  may  be  a  sufficient  darkness  for 
the  workers  of  iniquity  to  hide  themselves, — there  may  be, 
consequent!)^,  a  mass  of  unknown  iniquity  perpetrated.  And 
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this  suspicion  will  rest,  permanently ,  on  some  of  the  earlier 
periods  of  our  progress  in  India,  whatever  may  be  otir  con¬ 
viction  of  the  amended  morality,  or  more  effectual  respon¬ 
sibility  of  our  later  agents  ill  that  country.  The  amend¬ 
ment,  supposing  it  ever  so  great,  has  not  yet  prevailed 
long  enough,  nor  made  its  effects  sufficiently  notorious, 
to  modify  materially  the  collective  character  of  our  Indian 
history,  which  is  not  looked  back  upon,  by  the  more  con¬ 
scientious  part  of  the  nation,  without  some  invincible  senti¬ 
ment  much  of  the  nature  of  shame. 

These  observations  may,  perhaps,  explain  one  or  two  of 
the  causes  of  the  indifference,  or  rather  repugnance,  among 
the  generality  of  reading  English  people,  to  any  researches 
into  our  Asiatic  history.  It  is  almost  needless  to  notice 
that,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  certain  phenomena  have 
been  presented  nearer  home,  which  have  reduced  to  com¬ 
parative  insignificance  the  events  in  all  remote  parts  of 
the  world.  At  Dover  we  can  see,  at  the  distance  of  twenty 
miles,  the  edge  of  a  continent  which  is  the  scene  of  trans¬ 
actions  both  far  more  wonderful,  and  incomparably  more 
important  to  us,  than  all  that  has  taken  place  in  Asia  for 
a  thousand  years — incomparably  more  important,  than  if 
all  the  thrones  between  the  longitudes  of  Astrachan  and 
Japan  were  to  be  overturned  in  one  summer. 

In  addition  to  all  these  matters  of  high  consideration, 
there  are  certain  small  circumstances  that  have  their  effect 
on  literary,  or  call  it  vulgar,  taste,  in  spite  of  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  its  being  something  very  like  folly  to  admit  such 
an  effect.  Such  a  circumstance  is  the  Indian  nomenclature, 
which,  we  believe,  gives  sad  offence  to  the  generality  •  of 
English  eyes  and  ears.  It  is  inconvenient  enough,  that 
there  are  a  great  number  of  terms  of  constant  recurrence, 
of  which  no  social  party  of  half  a  dozen  will  ever  take 
the  trouble  to  recollect  the  meaning : — and  even  if  they 
were  anxions  enough  about  it  to  keep,  each,  a  glossary 
constantly  pinned  on  the  sleeve,  there  would,  we  fear,  be 
no  getting  cured  of  a  certain  perverse  irksome  perception 
of  ugliness  in  the  sound  of  such  vocables  as,  Begum, 
Chowkey,  Chubdar,  Boupary,  Jowkdar,  Cuchurry,  Hackery, 
Jemmautdaar,  Mutusuddy,  Htirkareh,  Munshy,  Suzauril, 
Paishcash,  Musnud,  Hawaily,  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c. — By  the  way, 
it  is  not  unamusing  to  observe,  as  we  do  now  and  then,  in 
the  discourse  and  the  writing  of  persons  who  have  acquired  a 
little  smattering  of  knowledge  respecting  the  matters  and 
doings  of  the  Mahometans  and  Pagans  of  Mogul-shire, 
with  what  an  air  of  consequence  some  of  these  specimens 
of  euphony  shall  be  brought  in,  perforce,  when  the  mother 
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tongue  has  words  to  express  quite  as  much  as  th^se 
gentlemen  know  about  the  subject; — nor  is  it  also  (to  glance 
a  moment  in  a  very  different  direction)  a  little  curious  to 
remark,  bow  she  poor  Greeks  were  distress  ’d  and  overpowered 
by  t'*e  majestic  sounds  of  the  Indian  names  of  such  of  the 
counties  and  towns  as  they  got  near  enough  to  hear  of, 
and  what  labour  they  had  to  reduce  them  to  the  humble 
chatter  of  the  Athenian  dialect,  by  a  process  of  transmu¬ 
tation  that  has  rendered  it  somewhat  difficult  to  identify 
them. 

All  this  while,  we  might  have  been  giving  a  more  direct 
illustration  of  the  uninteresting  quality  of  modern  Indian 
history,  by  just  transcribing  half  a  score  of  the  Suitan 
Tippoo’s  letters, — than  which,  for  the  most  part,  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  any  thing  more  perfectly  jejune.  They  are 
gene; ally  of  the  length  of  only  a  very  few  lines,  dictating, a- 
conically,  the  royal  pleasure  or  displeasure  to  his  military 
or  civil  servants;  with  here  and  there  one  addressed  to 
persons,  who  are  reluctantly  and  awkwardly  acknowledged 
to  possess  power  independent  of  him.  In  writing  to  this 
class  of  corresoon  -e  "ns,  he  appears  with  too  much  arro¬ 
gance  to  be  res j«  C' ful,  and  at  the  same  time,  with  too 
little  ju  gemem  to  be  dignified.  No’hing  can  be  more 
paltry  than  the  clum-y  jumble  of  ceremony  and  insolence, 
with  which  he  renders  the  formali  y  of  an  acknowledge¬ 
ment  to  his  impen  d  superior,  Shah  Allum,  the  nominal 
sovereign  of  Imiostan,  t lie  hapless  fallen  successor  of  the 
Tumours  and  Aurengzebes. 

We  do  not,  and  need  not,  entertain  a  lower  opinion  of  our 
august  letter-writer  than  Col.  K.  himself,  who  is  proba¬ 
bly  th  e  first  min  that  has  used  expressions  of  such  entire 
contempt  as  those  we  here  transcrioe,  and  which  ought  not 
to  be  transcribed,  without  a  protest  against  the  application 
of  such  rough  and  contumelious  terms  to  any  crowned  head, 
in  times  so  inauspicious  as  the  present  to  the  regal  dignity. 

‘  The  importance  of  these  letters,  indeed,  does  not  consist  so 
much  in  the  light  which  they  are  calculated  to  shed  on  several  ma* 
terial  occurrences  of  the  period  they  relate  to,  (though  in  this  respect 
they  will  certainly  be  found  an  useful  guide  to  the  future  historian  of 
Mysore)  as  in  the  viv|d  illustration  which  they  afford  of  the  ge* 
mus,  talents,  and  disposition  of  this  extraordinary  authpr,  who  is  here 
successively  and  repeatedly  delineated,  in  colours  frpm  |iis  own  pencil* 
as  the  cruel  and  relentless  enemy;  the  intolerant  b  got  or  furious 
fanatic;  the  oppressive  and  uniu&t  rujer;  the  harsh  and  rigid  master ; 
the  sanguinary  tyrant ;  the  perfidious  negociator ;  the  frivolous  and  ca? 
pricious  innovator ;  the  mean  and  minute  economise ;  the  peddling  trader  i 
and  even  the  retail  shop-keeper/  p.  10. 
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‘  The  laconic  manner  was  certainly  well  adapted,  if  not  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary,  to  the  purpose  of  one  who  had  his  pen  for  ever  in  his  hand, 
and  who  himself  (whether  from  inclination,  or  from  an  universal  distrust 
of  all  whom  he  employed,  or  from  a  passion  to  be  thought  not  only 
a  principal,  but  the  sole  originator  of  every  thing)  directed,  either  by 
writing  or  orally,  the  most  minute  details  of  his  government.  Such  a 
one  could  not  have  had  leisure  to  compose  long  letters,  had  they  been  neces¬ 
sary.  But  be  this  as  it  might,  the  Sultan  does  not  appear  to  have  possessed 
a  sufficient  stretch  of  thought  upon  any  subject  (even  those  that  he 
most  delighted  in  or  affected)  to  enable  him  to  discuss  it  with  lo¬ 
gical  force  or  precision.  A  consecutive  train  of  argument  was  a  thing 
of  which  he  nowhere  seems  to  have  had  an  idea :  yet  some  of  the 
occasions  on  which  he  wrote  or  dictated,  certainly  afforded  ample  scope 
for  the  display  of  the  reasoning  faculty.  His  writings,  however,  fur¬ 
nish  as  little  proof  of  his  having  possessed  this  faculty  as  his  actions 
in  general  did.  Even  in  his  own  memoirs,  which  he  did  not  begin 
to  compose  till  he  was  past  forty,  we  meet  with  nothing  indicating 
capacity  Cf  any  kind.  He  did  not  even  write  with  facility.  This  is 
clearly  shewn,  by  various  memorandums  in  his  hand-writing,  which, 
though,  very  short,  and  on  -subjects  of  no  difficulty,  abound  in  era¬ 
sure  and  corrections.  One,  in  particular,  relating  to  the  question,  whe¬ 
ther  Major  Doveton  should  be  allowed  to  accompany  the’  hostage  princes, 
on  their  return  from  Madras,  is  nearly  unintelligible,  in  consequence 
of  the  interlineations  which  disfigure,  and  the  general  confusion  of  ideas 
and  dates  which  pervades  it.’ 

From  these  Memoirs,  which  appear  to  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  in  order  to  furnish  to  his  Majesty’s  royal  succes¬ 
sors,  a  perfect  model  of  a  sovereign  and  hero,  the  editor 
has  drawn  a  number  of  extracts,  which  prove,  at  least,  that 
no  two  persons  ever  differed  more  widely  in  opinion  con¬ 
cerning  the  talents  of  the  Sultan,  than  Col.  Kirkpatrick  and 
the  writer  of  the  memoirs.  According  to  this  writer,  the 
most  portentous  and  direful  spectacle  that  ever  appeared 
to  human  eyes,  was  the  banner  of  Sultan  Tippoo,  as  seen 
by  the  Mahrattabs  and  £  Nazarenes.’ 

The  most  prominent  characteristic  displayed  in  these  let¬ 
ters,  is  a  total  abdication  of  all  morality.  This  illustrious 
personage  made  not  the  least  scruple,  as  his  editor  observes, 
to  avow  the  most  flagitious  principles  to  his  generals  and 
ministers,  and  frequently  to  found  his  orders  to  them  on 
those  principles.  With  perfect  coolness  he  directs  them 
to  practice  the  basest  forms  of  falshood,  treachery,  or  cruelty  ; 
and  it  is  in  the  point  of  fertility  of  villainous  expedients, 
that  he  comes  nearest  to  redeeming  himself  from  the  Co¬ 
lonel’s  imputation  of  want  of  talent.  He  really  shines  out 
a  genius  on  this  side. 

Zealous  Mahometanism  is  another  strong  feature.  He 
displays  an  active  unremitting  hatred,  or,  as  he  himself  ex- 
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presses  it,  a  6  zeal  boiling  over,’  against  all  dissentients 
from  the  church  of  the  prophet,  whether  pagan  idolaters 
or  Nazarenes — but  especially  the  latter,  to  whom  he  never 
alludes  without  some  genuine  cordial  expression  of  [ran¬ 
cour.  He  valued  himself  highly  on  having  formed  a  corps 
of  proselytes  to  the  faith,  some  of  them  made  so  by  tempt¬ 
ing  promises,  and  some  by  threats  and  actual  violence.  In 
his  memoirs  he  relates  with  great  exultation,  the  origin  of 
this  division  of  his  army,  which  was  first  formed  of  the  most 
serviceable  portion  of  60,000  Christians  whom  he  laid  a  success¬ 
ful  plan  to  seize,  all  in  one  hour,  men,  women,  and  children, 
when  assembled  in  their  places  of  worship,  in  the  country 
about  Goa,  and  of  whom  the  greatest  number  commuted  their 
religion  probably  for  their  lives.  His  self-applause,  however, 
does  not,  here  or  elsewhere,  put  out  his  devotion.  The  previous 
capture  of  a  town  which  facilitated  the  execution  of  this 
plan,  was  ‘by  the  divine  favour,,  and  through  the  aid  of  the 
asylum  of  prophecy,  [Mahomet]  and  with  the  help  of  the  . 
conquering  lion  of  God,  [the  Caliph  Ali].’ 

Of  ali  his  opponents  the  English  were  the  objects  of  his 
extremest  hatred;  and  in  his  earnestness  to  destroy  them, 
he  was  capable  of  foregoing,  in  a  considerable  degree,  his 
resentments  and  revenge  against  the  rest.  Their  total  ex¬ 
termination,  for  effecting  which  any  and  all  means  were 
accounted  right,  is  proved  by  these  letters  to  have  been 
the  grand  object  of  his  life, — an  object  that  stimulated  him 
so  fiercely,  as  to  deprive  him  of  much  of  the  caution  which, 
he  should  have  observed  with  respect  to  the  avowal.  The 
Colonel  does  not  assert,  that  the  knowledge  of  these  declara¬ 
tions  of  his  intention  had  come  to  the  English  government, 
to  assist  their  interpretation  of  the  hostile  symptoms  which 
drew  the  rapid  assault,  under  which  botli  the  monarch  and  his 
kingdom  perished. 

The  editor,  in  censuring  his  hero’s  parsimonious  economy 
with  regard  to  the  appointments  and  emoluments  of  his  offi¬ 
cers,  has,  rather  unaccountably,  declined  the  opportunity  of 
celebrating  the  splendid  contrast  furnished  by  the  rival 
government ;  which,  in  detestation  of  such  vile  thrift,  chose 
to  run  up  a  generous  and  magnificent  debt  of  many  mil¬ 
lions,  to  be  ultimately  laid  on  the  labour  of  the  people  of 
England.  We  may  be  allowed  to  doubt,  whether,  if  the 
Sultan  had  possessed  the  same  resource,  he  would  have 
been  so  guilty  as,  we  confess  he  appears  to  have  been,  of 
that  meanest  and  most  hateful  vice  of  governors,  the  be¬ 
ing  economical  in  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money. 
But  even  situated  as  he  was,  we  had  the  greatest  diffi¬ 
culty  in  restraining  our  indignation  against  him,  on  find- 
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ing  among  the  very  first  letters  in  the  series,  an  order  sent 
to  a  governor,  to  have  certain  public  functionaries  who 

were  paid  by  the  state,  soundly  c  flogged because - -but 

it  will  never  be  believed  in  this  more  civilized  and  mo¬ 
ralized  country  we  will  however  assign  the  reason  ; — it 
was  because  these  gentlemen  were  making  their  offices  si~ 
necw'iS  — not  that  they  were  doing  the  business  wrong,  but 
that  they  wished  to  do  no  business  for  their  salaries! 

If  we  had  not  exceeded  due  limits  already,  we  would  insert 
a  few  of  the  letters;  but  we  repeat  that,  for  any  reader 
who  is  not  minutely  examining  the  history  of  the  period, 
they  are  just  nothing;  they  will  not  supply  the  smallest 
gratification  even  to  curiosity. — The  eddor  and  translator 
has  taken  the  greatest  pains  to  make  the  version  accurate 
in  the  first  instance,  and  then  to  make  the  letters  intelli¬ 
gible,  and  to  deduce  from  them  many  points  of  historical 
information.  To  the  historian,  therefore,  of  the  Indian  af¬ 
fairs  of  those  times,  the  work  will  be  valuable,  and  only 
to  him. 

j—  -  r-  r  ~~  -  —  -  -- 

Ait.  IX.  Princifiia  Botanica ,  or  a  concise  and  easy  Introduction  to  tht 
Sexual  Botany  of  Linnaus.  Containing  the  Genera,  their  mode  of 
growing,  &c.  arranged  in  a  Tabular  form  under  each  class  and  order, 
and  digested  Alphabetically  under  several  generic  distinctions.  Toge¬ 
ther  with  three  Indexes,  & c.  Third  Edition  corrected  and  enlarged, 
with  many  curious  and  useful  additional  Notes.  8vo.  pp.  326.  Price 
10s.  6d.  Longman  and  Co.  1810.  ' 

rJpQ  understand  a  system  of  Botany,  it  is  not  only  ne¬ 
cessary  to  be  able  to  discriminate  its  g<nera  and  spe¬ 
cies  by  their  distinctive  characters,  Din  also  to  comprehend 
the  relation  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  the  connexion 
they  have  with  one  another  on  account  of  common  proper¬ 
ties.  In  so  immense  a  combination  as  the  Linnean  system 
at  present  consists  of,  sucha  survey  of  its  outlines  can  only  be 
fac  i lit ated  by  a  separate  sketch  ; — for  a  mere  list  of  the  classes 
and  orders  is  insufficient  ; — and  a  catalogue,  including  the  ge¬ 
neric  distinctions,  is  already  too  perplexing.  The  idea, 
therefore,  of  giving  a  table  of  the  genera ,  collected  into  their 
approximate  fatuities,  order?,  and  classes,  could  not.  but  meet 
with  the  appr  >bnion.  as  wjil  of  the  tyro,  as  of  the  pro¬ 
ficient, — enabling  either  to  consult  at  pleasure  the  sta¬ 
tion  of  any  genus  in  the  system.  This  purpose,  we  are 
sorry  to  observe,  can  be  effected  by  the  work  before  us, 
only  in  a  very  limited  degree.  Having  made  frequent  use 
of  the  former  edition,  (published  about  i7  95  or  1796,)  we  were 
not  a  little  eager  to  see  it  come  firth  enriched  with  the  ac- 
qusitions  of  the  last  fourteen  or  fifteen  years — and  not  a  iittla 
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tlisappointed,  therefore,  on  opening  the  present  edition,  to 
cast  our  eyes  on  the  old  note  : 

*  The  number  of  genera  is  taken  from  the  8th  edition  of  the  Gen . 
hmlarum  printed  in  1791,  with  some  others*  The  number  of  species  is 
taken  from  the  system  a  •vegetabilium,  14th  edition,  printed  in  1784?,  with 
jome  others  since  discovered. *  p.  48. 

Almost  the  only  improvement  which  the  lapse  of  so  many 
years,  distinguished  by  the  unremitting  labours  of  an  unpre¬ 
cedented  number  of  botanists,  have  enabled  Mr.  D,  to  make 
to  his  Principia  Botanica,  is  the  addition  of  a  few  notes, — ■ 
some  useful  and  interesting — some  unnecessary  and  occasion¬ 
ally  repeating  in  one  place  what  has  been  said  in  another, 
with  a  mere  change  of  words  ;  e.  g.  the  notes  on  Horned 
Poppy ,  pp.  101 — 298.  In  the  Introduction,  Linneus’s  inge¬ 
nious  fancy  respecting  the  origin  of  the  pistiilum  from  the 
pith,  the  stamina  from  the  wood,  &c.  though  long  since  proved 
to  be  but  a  theoretical  dream,  maintains  its  post,  with  all 
the  pertinacity  of  a  once  credited  ghost  story  ;  and  Ginkgo 
is  still  condemned  to  languish  among  the  Palms,  under  its 
barbarous  Japanese  nickname,  though  its  now  discovered  in¬ 
florescence  proves  it  to  belong  to  a  very  different  class, 
whither  it  has  been  removed  under  the  name  of  Salisburia.  Dr. 
Smith’s  having  dismissed  the  order  Monogamia  from  the  class 
Syngenesia,  is  indeed  hinted  at,  in  a  note, — on  the  authority 
of  the  Panorama  for  Sept.  1808!  But  as  proof  how  nimbly 
the  author  keeps  pace  with  recent  discoveries,  we  need  only 
mention,  that  the  number  of  species  assigned  to  the  genus 
Aloe  is  [2  !  to  Erica ,  74  !  to  Geranium  (including  Pelargo¬ 
nium  and  Erodium )  37  ! — while  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ex« 
elusive  of  other  sources,  has  furnished  us  with  more  than 
four  times  these  numbers  in  each  genus.  We  are  the  less 
disposed  to  tolerate  Mr.  Darwin’s  rudeness  in  pretending  to 
entertain  his  friends  with  what  may  have  been  a  treat  fifteen 
years  ago*  because  he  might  have  provided  better  fare  so 
easily.  With  the  assistance  of  Smith’s  or  Wildenow’s  Intro¬ 
duction  to  Botany ,  and  Wiidenow’s  Species  Plantar  urn,  a  few 
hours’ labour  wuuid  have  rendered  the  work  valuable.  It  may 
•till,  indeed,  be  in  some  degree  useful,  as  the  catalogue  of 
British  names  is  tolerably  correct,  and  the  notes  often  convey 
interesting,  tnough  not  very  novel  information  :  but  few  will 
open  the  volume  without  censuring  the  negligence  and  in¬ 
dolence  of  the  author.  Of  the  Notes,  which  will  be  the 
most  attractive  part  to  general  readers,  we  insert  one  as  a 
specimen,  which  has  not  been  much  injured  by  passing  through 
Mr.  Darwin’*  mould. 
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f  f  Quercus.  Kermes  (a  species  of  insect  called  "coccus  infectorius)  is  found' 
on  an  evergreen  oak  (quercus  coccifera),  and  was  much  used  in  dye¬ 
ing  before  cochineal  was  known.  (See  scleranthus  and  cactus ).  Both  this 
and  cochineal  were  for  a  long  time  considered  as  a  grain  ;  hence  clothes 
dyed  with  these  drugs  were  said  to  be  dyed  in  grain. — Quercus suber  is  the 
cork  tree ,  which  Mr.  Miller  says  requires  stripping  of  its  external  bark 
(out  of  which  they  cut  corks)  every  eight  or  ten  years,  for  the  health  of 
the  tree,  which  would  otherwise  sooner  perish  ; — But  Mr.  Dillon  (in  his 
travels  through  Spain,  printed  in  1782)  says  that  they  strip  off  the  bark 
every  four  years  as  far  as  a  white  sap,  which  they  leave  on  the  tree  ;  a  liquid 
humour  afterwards  issues  out,  which  thickens  with  the  sun  and  air,  and 
forms  a  new  bark  in  about  four  years. — See  note  to  sfiondias.  Quercus  ni¬ 
gra  (black  oak)  is  so  called  in  Pensylvania,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and 
New  England.  Mr.  Bartram  (in  his  travels  through  America,  printed  in 
1792)  says  that  he  measured  several  black  oaks  that  were  eight,  nine, 
ten,  and  eleven  feet  diameter,  five  feet  above  the  ground,  from  whence  they 
ascended  perfectly  straight,  with  a  gradual  taper,  forty  or  fifty  feet  to  the 
limbs  ;  the  bark  ( called  the  quercitron  bark )  is  found  t©  afford  a  valuable 
yellow  dye  ;  discovered  by  Edward  Bancroft,  M.  D.  F.  R.S.  who  ob¬ 
tained  an  exclusive  privilege  for  importing,  using,  and  vending  it.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Martin  is  of  opinion  that  our  common  English  oak  (quercus  robur) 
produces  by  much  the  best  timber  of  any  of  the  species ;  the  leaves  are  de¬ 
ciduous,  have  no  foot- stalks,  and  the  acorns  generally  grow  single,  or  at 
most  two  together,  on  long  foot-stalks. — There  is  also  an  oak,  not  uncom¬ 
mon  in  England,  which  hath  the  leaves  on  foot-stalks,  and  the  acorns  in 
clusters,  sitting  close  to  the  branch  ;  but  the  timber  is  much  inferior.  In 
some  counties  the  woodmen  call  it  durmast .*  pp.  155,  156- 


Art.  X.  Sermons  on  Select  Subjects.  By  John  Hyatt.  Svo.  pp.  369. 

Price8s. Williams,  and  Gale  and  Curtis.  1811. 

IN  p°w  ishing  these  Sermons,  the  author  had  it  principally 
in  view  to  furnish  an  additional  and  permanent  mean  of 
improvement  to  the  numerous  congregation  to  which  they 
had  been  addressed  :  and  it  will  be  gratifying  and  useful 
to  many  of  his  auditory  to  be  thus  enabled  to  renew  and' 
confirm  the  impressions  received  in  hearing  them. 

The  subjects  though  called  4  Select,’  are  not  chosen  vvith 
any  affected  singularity  of  taste.  They  are  the  following: 
The  importance  of  Mediation — Abundant  Grace — The  Chris¬ 
tian’s  Desire  of  Heaven — The  Death  of  the  Righteous — The 
Advantage  of  remembering  the  Redeemer’s  Words — Pilate’s 
Question — Walking  with  God — The  Redeemer’s  Sympathy — 
The  Precious  and  the  Vile — The  Redeemer’s  Ascension — 
Assurance — The  Privileges  of  Tried  Saints — Officious  Med¬ 
dlers  with  God  warned — The  Recollections  of  Gratitude,  and 
the  Pleasures  of  Hope.  ; ; 

Their  doctrinal  complexion  will  be  deemed  highly  Cal- 
vinistic.  The  preacher  is  pleased  with  every  fair  occasion 
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of  adverting'  to  the  subject  of  the  divine  sovereignty,  and* the 
several  topics  most  immediately  related  to  it.  But  he  doe^ 
bet  introduce  them  by  violence,  nor  so  expatiate  on  them  as 
to  leave  but  a  disproportioned  room  for  the  instructions  more 
directly  bearing  on  experience  and  practice:  and  he  so¬ 
licitously  guards,  and  very  earnestly  protests,  against  the 
Antinomian  perversion  of  the  doctrines  of  grace.  There  is 
indeed,  throughout,  a  zealously  moral  strain  of  exhortation  ; 
and  every  opportunity  is  seized,  of  marking  the  various  points 
of  contradistinction  of  Christian  holiness  from  the  dubious,  or 
lax,  or  licentious  morality,  which  most  immediately  borders 
on  the  erroneous  apprehension,  or  corrupt  application,  of 
the  most  peculiar  of  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  Many  brief 
sketches  of  virtue  and  vice,  sometimes  evidently  drawn  from 
living  reality*  enliven  this  course  of  practical  instruction. 

Investigation,  in  a  strict  sense,  was  not  to  any  considerable 
extent  t tie  preacher’s  object :  but  rather  a  spirited,  popular 
inculcation  of  whatever  it  is,  in  heart  or  practical  conduct* 
that  most  decidedly  distinguishes  Christians  from  the  rest  of 
mankind.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  vivacity  in  the  train  of 
ideas,  and  they  are  generally  enounced  in  short  sentences. 
The  too  large  proportion  of  trite  or  self-evident  propositions* 
is  relieved  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  a  bold  remark,  an 
earnest  appeal,  or  a  sudden  figure,  very  much  adapted  to 
popular  effect.  The  advantage,  however,  attending  a  quicks 
brisk  succession  of  brief  sentences,  is  liable  to  be  counter¬ 
vailed  by  some  defect  of  train  and  continuity  of  thought :  we 
tfiink  our  preacher’s  composition  is  in  the  Opposite  extreme 
to  tins  lengthened  dependence  and  concatenation  of  thought, 
— which  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  of  all  things  the  least  adapted 
to  the  purpose  of  a  popular  address. 

If  we  note  it  as  a  fault  in  this  volume  that  it  contains  too 


large  a  portion  of  quotation  from  the  Bible,  we  shall  be  un¬ 
derstood  to  mean  simply  that  this  practice  has,  in  some  degree, 
the  effect  of  putting  rather  a  little  fraud  on  the  purchaser, 
who  obtains  really  a  great  deal  less  of  the  proper  workmanship 
of  the  author,  than  the  size  of  the  volume  seems  to  promise.— 

It  is  also  unquestionable,  that  a  great  accumulation  of  texts 
tends,  especially  in  a  discourse  that  is  to  be  read,  to  destroy 
the  distinctness,  and  weaken  the  force,  of  any  train  of  thought 
that  is  directed  to  a  specific  object. 

Tt  is  nearly  at  random  that  vve  select  a  short  passage  of  two 
as  a  specimen  of  the  preacher’s  manner.  In  recounting  the  * 
‘hindrances  that  He  in.  the  way  of  obtaining  right  views  of 
truth,’  he  illustrates  one  of  them  by  this  spritely  sketch  ©f 
character. 

V(jju.  VI  u 
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*  The  natural  flexibility  of  some  minds  is  a  hindrance.  They  are  s© 
credulous  that  they  receive  an  opmion  as  true  without  the  least  dubitation. 
Being'  either  unable  to  distinguish  the  difference  of  sentiment  vhich  many 
hold,  or,  too  indolent  to  examine  the  reasons  for  their  own  belief,  they 
dispute  nothing.  Every  author  is  sound,  every  preacher  is  orthodox.  If 
they  hear  a  discourse  in  the  evening  as  opposite  to  the  one  they  heard  in 
the  morning,  asjdarkness  to  light,  they  believe  both.  The  last  preacher, 
with  such  persons,  is  the  best ;  especially  if  he  be  a  stranger,  even  though 
he  may  be  deficient  in  talent,  or  most  erroneous  in  sentiment.  Such 
characters  are  strongly  biassed  by  the  opinions  of  professed  friends,  who 
dogmatically  cry  down  one  minister,  and  enthusiastically  extol  another. 
If  a  book  is  put  into  the  hands  of  a  character  of  this  description,  with  an 
opinion  of  the  merit  of  the  author  suggested,  he  is  predetermined  by 
the  suggestion  of  the  individual  who  advised  him  to  read  the  work .  Hence, 
from  obsequiousness  of  mind,  a  man  may  subscribe  as  many  new  creeds 
in  a  year,  as  there  are  new  moons  in  the  same  space/  p.  140. 

We  add  the  following  passage  from  the  sermon  on  the 
c  Redeemer’s  Ascension.’ 

‘  What  an  interesting  scene  !  What  an  affectionate,  what  a  captivating 
look  did  the  Redeemer  give  his  disciples,  when  Rev  beheld  his  face  the 
last  time  in  this  wo  Id  !  Infinite  love  breathed  in  his  language — sparkled  in 
his  eyes,  and  smiled  on  his  brow.  We  frequently  hear  persons  say  ot  their 
departed  friends,  il  We  shall  never  forget  their  last  looks  ;  tneir  very 
eyes  seemed  to  speak/’  Could  the  disciples  ever  forget  the  parting  words, 
and  the  last  looks,  of  their  dear  Lord  ?  It  seems  to  us,  that  had  they 
lived  upon  earth  to  the  age  of  Methuselah,  the  recollection  of  these  would 
have  been  \  igorous  even  to  the  last  hour.  With  what  holy  ecstacy  did  they 
converse  together  on  the  kindness  and  grace  of  their  ascended  Saviour  ! 
How  often  would  one  and  another  of  them,  remind  the  rest  of  the  last 
‘Words,  and  the  parting  smiles  of  their  adorable  Master,  and  each  would 
say,  I  shall  never  forget  them/  p.  247. 

Observations  like  the  following  plain  but  very  interesting 
one,  cannot  be  made  too  often  from  the  pulpit. 

<  The  reason  we  are  not  more  affected  by  many  terms,  which  are  in 
general  use  among  us,  is,  cur  comparative  ignorance  of  their  important 
meaning.  How  frequently  do  we  use  the  terms,  sin — salvation — and  others 
of  vast  moment,  without  any  thing  like  adequate  ideas  of  their  importance, 
and,  consequently,  without  any  proportionate  feeling.  The  glorious 
inhabitants  of  heaven  cannot  think  of  grace  without  holy  rapture  ;  yet, 
alas  !  we  can  often  think  aDd  speak  of  it  without  any  extraordinary 
emotion/ 

An  attentive  revisal  will  enable  Mr.  H.  to  clear  a  second 
edition  (which  vve  understand  is  called  lor)  of  a  considerable 
slumber  of  typographical  and  grammatical  blemishes. 
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Art.  XT.  Mercy  and  Judgement .  Two  Sermons,  occasioned  by  the 

death  of  Vfr.  Owen  Basil  Voodd,  eldest  Son  of  the  Rev.  Basil  \Vj  >dd, 
M.  A.  Rector  of  Drayton  .Beauchamp,  Bucks,  and  Minister  ofB  ntinck 
Chapel,  St.  Marylebone,  who  died  March  19,  IB  11,  aged  23. 
Preached  at  the  above  Chapel,  on  Sunday,  March  31,  I  D,  bv  the 
Rev.  Joshua  Mann,  Assistant  Minister  of  Bentinck  Chapel.  8vo.  pp.  80, 
price  2s. 6d.  Hatchard,  Seeley.  ISIi.  4 

WE  hardly  know  how  to  introduce  this  affecting  publication  to  the 
notice  of  our  readers,-  in  any  other  language  than  that  of  th§ 
Author  himself, 

‘  Mr.  Basil  Owen  Woodd,  whose  death  gave  occasion  to  the  following 
Sermons,  and  who  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Reverend  Basil  Woodd, 
was  born  July  14th,  1787.  H:s  natural  disposition  was  amiable, 
generous,  affectionate,  and  endearing ;  his  talents  respectable,  and  his 
manners  engaging.  At  the  same  time,  his  temper  was  so  lively,  open, 
unguarded,  unsu  picions,  and  irresolute,  that,  when  exposed  to  the 
snares  and  fascinations  of  the  world,  he  soon  appeared  unequal  to  the 
trial  His  father  had  designed  him  for  the  Church  ;  and,  with  that 
view,  being  of  opinon  that  domestic  education  was  Past  exposed  to 
danger,  he  united  the  characters  of  parent  and  tutor.  But  as  the  time 
for  entering  him  at  the  University  approached,  he  had  the  rqqrtufcation 
to  find  that  his  son  declined  the  Church,  on  the  principle  that  his  mind 
was  not  sufficiently  serious  for  so  sacred  a  profession.  From  that 
period  he  applied  himself  to  Surgery  and  Physic — -a  choice  which,  alas, 
proved  fatal!  He  by  this  weans  became  exposed  to  the  snares  and 
temptations  with  which  the  Metropolis  unhapp  I)  mounds,  and 
which  his  too  pliant  disposition  was  little  formed  to  resist ;  while 
unavoidable  exposure  to  fatigue,  late  hours,  and  the  arranges  of  this  un¬ 
certain  climate,  added  to  his  own  indiscretions,  made  a  serious  attack 
on  his  constitution. — All  this  time  he  retained  his  respect  for  religion  ; 
and,  however  inconsistent  himself,  admired  consistency  of  character  in 
others  His  religious  principles,  exposed  as  they  were  to  the  attacks 
of  sceptics  and  infidels,  remained  unshaken.  Frequently  he  resolved  to 
renounce  his  irregularities  and  errors,  but  as  frequently  violated  those 
resolutions;  still  hoping,  however,  one  day  to  gain  the  victory  over 
himself — Such  was  the  state  of  his  mind — -unhappy  irresolute,  easily 
ensnared,  stung  with  guilt,  and  weeping  over  his  conduct,  when,  in  tire 
beginning  of  November  last,  he  caught  a  severe  cold,  which  immediately- 
produced  violent  inflammation  on  the  lungs,  and,  in  a  shoit  time, 
proved  a  decided  pulmonary  consumption.  On  the  19th  of  March 
he  died,  deeply  humbled  before  God,  on  account  of  his  sins,  and  hoping 
for  mercy  and  salvation  only  through  the  mediation  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.’  pp  iii.  iv. 

The  history  and  death  of  this  interesting  young  penitent,  were  made  the 
subject  of  two  very  judicious  and  impressive  discourses  from  the  pulpits 
(on  Hs.  ci.  1.)  which  we  are  happy  to  see  in  print  The  former  is 
chiefly  designed  as  an  exhortation  to  parents ;  the  latter  as  an  admonition 
to  youth.  Both  are  replete  with  excellent  advice,  and  important  truth* 
delivered  in  a  natural  and  perspicuous  style. 

•  3  H  2 
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Mr.  Mann  enforces  the  duty  of  attending"  to  the  religious  education  of 
children,  by  this  among  ether  encouragements,  that  if  it  shou'd  fail  of 
preserving  the  incautious  youth  from  the  contagion  of  vicious  exam¬ 
ple,  it  will  yet  probably  render  the  way  of  transgression  peculiarly  hard 
to  him,  and  encrease  the  probability  of  e  sential  reformation.  On  this 
subject,  he  is  laudably  on  his  guard.  4  Far  am  1  from  being  sanguine,’ 
he  observes,  4  on  the  subject  of  death-bed  repentances.’  4  Let  it  also  be 
remembered,  that  sins  against  light  and  knowledge  have  peculiar  aggra¬ 
vations  ;  that  the  holy  spirit  may  be  grieved  until  he  withdraw  his  influence, 
and  that  conscience  by  frequent  violations  may  become  seared,’  (p.  17j« 

4  But  though  it  be  dangerous,’  he  adds,  4  to  presume  upon  a  death-bed 
repentance,  omnipotent  mercy  is  limited  neither  to  time  nor  circumstances. 
It  is  by  grace  that  a  sinner  is  saved  ;  and  that  grace  may  be  extended  to 
him,  as  it  was  to  the  thief  on  the  cross,  in  the  very  agony  of  death,  as 
well  as  at  an  earlier  period.  Moreover,  if  a  death-bed  repentance  may  be 
considered  as  hopeful  in  any  instance,  it  must  be  in  such  a  case  as  we  are. 
now  supposing.  The  mind  is  in  some  measure  prepared  for  it.  Important 
points  are  gained.  The  sinner  has  not  the  theory  of  religion  to  learn — • 
He  is  not  a  stranger  to  the  spirituality  and  extent  of  the  divine  law — 
Conscience  has,  if  I  may  so  speak,  materials  to  work  upon— He  know^ 
where  to  look  for  help.’ 

Indeed  the  proofs  of  a  general  change  of  character  in  this  young  man, 
appear  to  have  been  peculiarly  satisfactory  :  though  n  t  attended  with 
those  horrors  of  con  cience,  or  triumphs  of  hope,  which  are  frequently, 
observable  in  similar  cases. 

i  c 

4  Marked  as  his  natural  temper  had  been  by  an  almost  unbounded 
levity,  yet,  during  the  whole  four  months  of  his  confinement,  though 
serenely  cheerful,  this  feature  of  his  character  never  made  its  appearance. 
Serious  conversation  was  always  welcome  to  him  :  none  Other  afforded 
him  any  pleasure.  He  could  speak  with  much  feeling  and  delight,  of 
the  piomises  of  the  Gospel— of  the  prospects  of  a  dying  believer— of 
the  happiness  of  heaven.  He  was  frequently  employed  in  concerting 
plans  to  render  his  few  last  minutes  as  beneficial  as  possible  ;  expressing 
his  hopes  that  his  death  might  prove  the  spiritual  life  of  many,  both  in 
his  own  family  connection  and  amongst  the  youth  of  the  schools  and 
the  congregation  of  this  chapel.  In  short,  as  his  outward  man  decayed, 
his  inward  man  appeared  to  gather  strength  day  by  day ;  and  that  faith 
and  hope  which  were  for  a  long  time  weak  and  wavering,  like  the  tree 
which  takes  deeper  root  by  the  agitation  of  the  winds,  became  at  length 
stedfast  and  immoveable.’  pp.  26,  27. 

.Among  many  remarkable  expressions  is  the  following. 

‘  44  God,”  said  the  deceased,  44  has  been  infinitely  gracious  to  me  j  but 
the  weakness  I  feel  is  very  far  from  being  t.  e  best  frame  in  which  to  seek 
God.  Life  is  the  best  time  s  and  if  we  ever  expect  happiness,  it  must  be 
in  God  ;  there  is  none  in  the  world.’” 

A  large  and  interesting  account  is  given  of  the  state  of  his  mind  during 
his  illness,  and  particularly  of  his  last  moments  :  but  we  must  be  content 
to  refer  to  the  work  itseT,  which  we  seriously  hope  may  produce  an  effect 
fctill  more  extensively  beneficial,  than  the  subject  of  it,  or  his  pious  friends 
ever  ventured  to  antic ipate0 
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Art.  XII.  Solomon :  A  Sacred  Drama.  Translated  from  the  German 
of  Klopstock.  By  Robert  Huish,  sm.  8vo.  pp.  261.  Price  5s„, 
Hatch  ard. 

CCO  '  DING  to  Mr.  Huish,  the  dramas  of  Klopstock  are  distin- 
s  guished  by  4  sublimity  of  thought  and  excellence  of  design,’—* 
and  it  may  possibly  be  so. :  bat  we  apprehend  the  reader  will  find 
gome  cbfhcuky  in  believing  it,  on  the  credit  of  the  present  specimen* 
The  'sacred  drama’  of  4  Solomon’ is,  in  fact,  a  perfect  chaos  from  the 
first  page  to  the  last.  It  has  neither  beginning,  middle,  nor  -  end— 
neither  plot  nor  interest;  and  is  drawling  insipid  and  unintelligible,  to 
a  degree  we  never  recollect  to  have  seen  exceeded.  Some  of  these 
faults  are,  no  doubt,  chargeable  on  the  very  bald  and  feeble  trans¬ 
lation  ;  but  enough  will  remain  to  the  author's  share,  to  prove  him 
in  this  instance,  at  least,  strangely  deficient  in  dramatic  skill.  The 
introduction  of  Nathan  the  Prophet  produces  no  effect ;  the  presence 
of  the  mothers,  whose  children  are  to  be  sacrificed  to  Moloch,  awa¬ 
kens  no  interest ;  the  incantations  before  the  shrine  of  blood,  excite 
no  hoiror  ;  and  the  two  inexplicable  44  hermits,’’  Moloch  and  Chemosh— 
who  in  one  page  call  themselves  44  mortals,  and  nothing  more,”  and 
in  another  lay  claim  to  immortality,  and  speak  of  flying  44  e’en  to 
the  lowest  hell” — come  in  and  go  out  without  any  other  effect,  than 
to  make  us  wonder  who  and  what  they  are. 

The  subject  of  this  4  s&cred  drama,’  is  the  apostacy  and  repentance  of 
Solomon.  We  shall  not  attempt  analysis ;  but  that  our  readers  may 
form  some  opinion  of  the  style  and  character  of  the  Translation,  w<£ 
extract  the  concluding  speech  of  the  penitent  Monarch. 

4  My  Father  and  my  God!  look  down  upon  ine*s. 

How  far  have  I  to  travel  to  my  grave !  * 

But  be  it  far  or  near, — O  leave  me  my  friends  ! 

And  wilt  thou  punish  me  ? — then  take  them  trom  me. 

But  thy  will  be  done  ! — l  will  not  complain. 

Here  stretched  in  death,  my  faithful  Heman  lies  ; 

My  house  is  now  a  house  of  death,  and  giief, 

Nathan  leave  me  not — and,  whilst  in  life, 

Conduct  my  steps  true  to  the  ways  of  God  : 

Keep  me  from  sin,  from  error’s  dubious  path  ; 

And,  at  my  death,  let  me  confide  in  God, 

By  the  arrangement  of  the  lines,  we  take  it  for  granted  that  this  !• 
meant  for  heroic  verse.  Our  readers  will  probably  be  of  opinion,  that 
it  is  very  indifferent  prose. 

Art.  XIII.  A  Calendar  of  Flora  /  composed  during  the  Year  1809,  at 
Warrington.  By  George  Crosfield,  Secretary  to.  the  Botanical  Society 
of  Warrington.  8vo.  pp.  40.  Price  Is.  6d.  Wilkie  and  Robinson, 
1810. 

HPHE  influence  of  climate  on  man,  is,  comparatively,  but  very  limited. 
He  is  furnished  by  his  Creator  with  a  constitution  capable  of  sustaining, 
without  permanent  injury,  almost  every  vicissitude  of  heat  and  cold,  to 
which  any  part  of  his  habitation,  the  earth,  is  liable,  and  of  obtaining  nu¬ 
triment  from  nymberless  of  its  various  productions.  With  the  animal 
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kingdom,  in  general,  the  cape  is  different  ;  for,  while  a  few  have  the  power 
of  accommodating  themselves  to  different  temperatures,  thm  far  greater 
part  are  restri  ted  to  cei  tain  regions,  which  alone  possess  a  climate  adapted 
to  their  natures,  Thii  reservation  applies  sti ! I  more  forcibly  to  the  vege¬ 
table  creation  Plants  require  a  particular  soil,  and  a  just  degre*  of 
warmth,  light,  and  moisture,  to  support  their  exi  fence  :  the  concurrence  of 
different  modifications  of  the  same  circumstances,  enables  them  to  ex¬ 
pand  their  blossoms  ;  and,  even  th-  n,  a  fresh  change  is  generally  necessary 
to  give  p  rf.  ction  to  their  fruit  and  seed.  This  is  most  sensibly  the  case 
in  the  more  temperate  portirV  of  the  globe,  where  the  successive 
vegetation  of  the  different  plants,  the  order  in  which  they  Hov.er 
and  produce  their  fruit,  are  the  consequences,  an.;  the  indie;  ftons  of  the  e 
ch  anges  in  the  soil  and  atmosphere  in  which  they  are  placed.  They  m  y 
therefore  be  looked  upon  as  tokens  of  the  virtual  progress  or  the  seasons; 
displaying  the  results,  not  only  of  the  influence  of  t  e  altered  position  of 
the  earth  and  sun,  but  of  winds,  clouds,  ram,  fogs,  and  a  number  of 
phenomena,  the  aggregate  of  which  form  the  climate  of  a  place.  By 
comparing  correct  lists  of  observations  of  the  progress  of  vegetation  in 
various  places,  we  may  hope  to  obtain  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  their 
relative  climates,  than  from  merely  being  informed  of  their  latitude,  or 
furnished  with  diaries  of  the  heights  of  barometer,  thermometer  & c. ;  and 
by  comparing  these  last  lists  with  botanical  memoranda,  we  may  perhaps 
be  able  to  discover,  more  accurately,  the  respective  influence  which  the 
different  agents. — solar-heat,  solar-light,  quantity  of  moisture,  agitation 
of  the  air,  &c  — have  in  promoting  the  appearance,  inflorescence,  and 
ripening  the  fruit  of  different  plants. 

In  this  view,  the  modest  pamphlet  before  us  deseryes  notice.  It  gives 
us  dates  of  the  inflorescence  of  vegetables  at  Warrington  in  Lanca  hire,-— 
a  part  of  the  country  having  few  peculiarities  of  soil  or  situation,  except 
perhaps  huoiidity  from  its  western  exposure,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  estuary 
of  the  Mersey.  The  observat  ons  were  made  in  1809,  a  year  rather  un¬ 
favourable  to  plants,  both  on  account  oi  the  severity  of  the  spring,  and  the 
superabundant  moisture  of  the  end  of  summer.  The  rare  plants  are  not 
rumeious;  among  them  we  notice- — SaxiJragQ  Hire  ulus,  of  KnutsforJ- 
moor  ;  Ojihry*  s/urali,  and  Bartsia  viscera.  In  the  names,  Mr.  Crosfield 
has  fo. lowed  Dr.  Spiith’s  Flora  Britannica. 

Art.  XIV  .  Familiar  Letters,  addressed  to  Children  and  young  persons  of 

the  middle  ranks.  Daiton  and  Harvey.  Price  3s.  1811. 

\\  E  have  read  this  litde  e-egant  and  useful  production  with  great  pleasure* 
It  consists  of  a  series  of  letteis  on  subjects  connected  with  intellectual, 
moral,  and  religious  improvement.  The  sentiments  are  of  the  purest 
kind,  and  the  language  uniformly  correct;  sometimes,  indeed,  elaborated 
to  stiff nt  ss,  but  not  unfrt  quently  animated  and  flowing.  The  design  of 
these  lette-s  is  well  stated  in  the  following  extract. 

‘  The  present  attempt  aims  only  at  instructing  a  lower  order,  and  com¬ 
bining  a  few  plain  but  important  truths  in  a  form  less  offensive  to  the  young 
than  that  of  a  systematic  tieatise,  and  less  seductive  than  that  of  an 
alluring  tale.  Notwithstanding  the  number  oi  excellent  sentiments  scattered 
throughout  the  many  ingenious  fic.ions  intended  for  youth,  not  a  few 
judicious  parents  disapprove  the  frequent  recurrence  to  such  works ;  con® 
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sidering  them  as  a  species  of  novels,  read  with  avidity  on  ae-count  of  the 
incident,  but  discarded  when  the  event  is  known  ;  and  tending  chiefly 
to  amuse  the  fancy,  and  excite  a  taste  for  adventure/ 

A  brief  extract  must  suffice  as  a  specimen  of  the  author’s  manner. 

‘  We  probably  should  pass  a  slender,  insignificant  plant,  very  common  in 
Ireland,  without  notice — Point  lace  and  fine  cambric  are  amongst  the  most 
beautiful  stores  of  the  wardrobes  of  princesses  :  but  for  that  plant,  the 
point  of  the  cambric  had  never  been  seen  — You  write,  perhaps  you  write  a 
book,  which  may  be  read  hundreds  of  years  hence  :  the  bir  as  of  England, 
and  the  insects  of  Asia  furnish  you  with  the  materials/ 

The  poems  which  are  occasionally  introduced  are  not  without  merit* 
We  insert  the  following  stanzas  from  an  invitation  to  early  rising. 

4  See  what  crimson  glory  shines, 

Through  the  curtain,  on  thy  bed  ; 

Kindly  all  those  radiant  lines, 

From  the  pillow’s  lure  thine  head. 

Fling  thy  long  closed  casement  wide5 
Hark  !  what  soft,  melodious  lays. 

On  mine  ear  these  accents  glide, 

44  Rationais,  arise  and  praise.” 

Health  sits  waiting  on  the  hill  ; 

Fly  and  drink  the  morning  air  ; 

Pleasure  shall  thy  bosom  fill, 

Whilst  thou  seek’st  the  goddess  there 

See  what  numerous  beauties  shine. 

Wheresoe’er  the  eye  can  rove;  » 

Presents  from  a  hand  divine 
To  the  children  of  his  love/ 

If  a  second  edition  of  this  work  be  called  for,  we  would  recommend 
the  author  to  revise  a  few  passages  and  turns  of  expression,  which  now  bear 
somewhat  too  much  the  appearance  of  affectation. 

r  1  ■— — ' — — ■  . ..  ■  — ~..i-  —.—i  m— ^ . 

Art.  XV.  A  Letter ,  respectfully  addressed  to  the  Lord  Biskofi  of 
London,  after  a  perusal  of  the  Charge,  delivered  at  his  Lordship’s 
Primary  Visitation,  in  1810,  By  an  Episcopalian.  Second  edition. 
‘8vo.  pp.  64.  Price  Is.  6d.  Black,  Parry  and  Kingsbury  1811. 

'THIS  letter  is  not  distinguished  by  much  vivacity  of  manner ;  but  the  re¬ 
verend  prelate  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  will  find  in  it  some  homely  truths, 
and  may  avail  himself,  if  he  pleases,  of  some  profitable  suggestions.  The 
4  episcopalian’  calls  him  toaccount,in  the  first  place,  for  what  he  has  ‘omitted  / 
viz  for  having  neglected  a  very  favourable  opportunity  of  doing  justice  to 
the  bright  and  exalted  character  of  his  predecessor— -for  ex  pressing  no  dissatis¬ 
faction  at  the  claims  of  the  catholics  (the  worthy  letter- writer  himself  being 
.seriously  alarmed,  in  consequence  of  perusing  certain  performances,  which 
he  specifies,  of  Dr.  Duigenan,  and  the  Rev.  Peter  Roberts,) — and 
for  passing  over  so  very  slightly  the  important  subject  of  pastoral  duties,* 
The  rest  of  the  epistle  is  devoted  to  a  refutation  of  what  his  Lords  ip  has 
‘.asserted  ‘ — in  reference,  chiefly,  to  the  schismatic  clergy, 4  within  the  pak 
©f  the  estabhshmeat/ 
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In  the  following  extract,  the  writer  remarks  on  his  Lordship’s  accusation, 
that  “they  substitute,  instead  of  the  evangelical  doctrine  of  grace  and  re 
pentance,  new,  sudden  and  unheard  of  conversions.” 

‘  Dismissing,  for  a  moment,  these  adjuncts,  allow  me  respectfully  to 
enquire,  is  there  no  such  thing  now  as  Conversion,  or  turning  from 
Sin  to  God  ?  or  was  Conversion  merely  confined  to  the  first  converts 
From  Paganism  ?  I  suspect  the  latter  opinion  to  be  that  of  your  Lord-i 
ship.  But  if  so,  is  it  consonant  either  to  Scripture,  to  fact,  or  tci 
experience  ?  did  you  never  meet  with  any  who,  from  being  “  loversi 
df  pleasure,’5  became  afterwards  “lovers  of  God  ?”  if  your  Lordship 
had  formerly  the  Cure  of  Souls,  were  none  of  your  parishioners  ever 
converted*  through  your  instrumentality,  from  a  careless  and  ungodly 
life  to  a  diligent  attendance  upon  the  means  of  grace,  and  to  a  diligent 
attention  to  the  religious  and  relative  duties  of  their  Christian  station  ? 
Were  none  of  them  ever  converted  from  being  swearers,  sabbath - 
breakers,  lewd  and  profligate  characters,  to  “  reverence  the  name  of 
God,”  to  “  keep  holy  the  Sabbath  day,”  to  be  chaste,  sober,  tem¬ 
perate,  and  with  frugality  to  save  what  they  formerly  spent  in  dis¬ 
sipation,  in  providing  for  the  wants  of  tbefhselves  and  families  ?  If 
your  Lordship  never  witnessed  such  beneficial  effects  to  result  from 
your  ministrations  ;  if,  indeed,  such  conversions  were  “  unheard  of” 
by  you,  I  can  only  most  deeply  lament  that  your  Lordship  has  been 
Such  a  fruitless  labourer  in  the  vineyard !  But  reflect  not,  1  beseech 
you,  upon  those  who  have  been  honoured  by  God  with  greater  success  ! 

*  Conversion  to  God, — if  therebe  any  reality  in  the  thing  itself,  the  change 
must  be  new *  Scripture,  which  warrants  the  term,  gives  no  authority  to 
any  divine,  or  even  bishop  to  discard  it.  “  If  any  man  be  in  Christ,’5 
says  St,  Paul*  “  he  is  a  new  Creature  ;  old  things  are  passed  away  ;  behold 
65  all  things  are  become  new”  “  Neither  circumcision  availeth  any  thing, 
e<  nor  uncircumcision,  but  a  new  Creature [See  also  Ephes  iv.,22.  I  Pet 
ii,  2.]  It  is  for  your  Lordship  to  reconcile  such  expressions  of  the  inspired 
Apostles  with  your  opinion  of  the  absurdity  of  new  Conversions d 
pp.  30*  32* 

" . .  -q. - '  -  -  _ _ _ _ ....  

Art.  XVI.  Qualifications  for  7 e aching,  essential  to  rke'» Character  of  a 

Christian  Bisliofi ;  A  Sermon,  preached  in  Nile-Street  Meeting-House, 

Glasgow,  on  Wednesday,  1 3th  March,  18 1 1.  By  Ralph  Wardlaw. 

Published  by  request.  Glasgow,  8vo.  pp.  43.  Price  Is.  6d.  Hamilton, 
Ogle,  13IL 

W  HILE  many  persons  seem  to  imagine  that  nothing  is  requisite  for  a 
minister  of  religion  but  a  liberal  education,  there  are  a  few  who  con¬ 
tend  that  is  utterly  unnecessary*  Mr.  Wardlaw  interprets  the  qualifications 
implied  in  being  4  apt  to  teach,’  as  much  more  extensive  and  various  than 
either  of  these  classes  would  be  willing  to  admit;  but  as  his  discourse  was- 
delivered  on  the  occasion  of  forming  an  academical  institution,  and  pre¬ 
judices  of  the  latter  description,  we  suppose,  chiefly  prevail  in  the  circle  with 
which  he  is  connected,  it  is  most  particularly  designed  to  maintain  the 
importance  of  a  good  education  to  the  success  of  a  Christian  teacher.  It 
is  altogether  a  very  sensible  and  animated  Sermon,  as  we  think  will  appeaF 
by  one  Or  two  short  extracts* 
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*  Like  Paul,  we  should  use  “great  plainness  of  speech  f  And  since  I 
have  adverted  to  this  expression,  I  would  remark  that,  in  the  connection 
in  which  it  occurs,  it  expresses,  not  plainness  as  opposed  to  ornament,  but 
plainness  as  opposed  to  all  darkness,  obscurity,  and  difficulty  of  interpre¬ 
tation — “  Not  as  Moses ,  <z uho  pm  a  vail  on  his  face.” — h  ow  this  kit'  d  of 
plainness,  so  far  from  being  inconsistent  with  line  speaking,  is,  in  truth, 
its  first  and  most  essential  excellence. — For,  to  speak  iuell  is  to  speak,  in 
the  first  place,  perspicuously ,  so  as  to  be  clearly  and  fully  understood  — 
in  the  second  place,  engagingly ,  so  as  to  command  and  fix  the  auentico 
without  which  no  good  can  ever  be  done  : — in  the  third  place,  affecting  y , 
so  as  to  interest  and  touch  the  heart;  to  move  the  passions;  to  alarm  y 
the  terrors  of  the  Lord,  and  to  win  and  persuade  by  his  tender  mer'ci  ; 
to  “  save  by  fear,”  and  to  “  draw  with  the  cords  of  love  ”■ — With  these 
qualities,  there  must,  for  the  same  ends,  be  united,  such  correctness,  and 
such  a  measure  of  dignity,  as  will  prevent  disgust  in  well  educated  and 
polished  minds. 

4  All  these  things  obviously  imply  the  necessity,  in  a  teacher,  of  a  full 
and  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  language  in  which  he  is  to  speak  — -To 
speak  perspicuously,  a  man  must  select  appropriate  terms,  such  phrase¬ 
ology  as  is  suited  to  convey  the  precise  idea  which  he  wishes  to  express ; 
because  a  single  word  misapplied  may  occasion  not  merely  obscurity,  and 
consequent  doubt,  but  total  misapprehension,  and  even  serious  error.  To 
*peak  engagingly  and  affectingly,  he  should  be  familiar  at  once  with  all 
the  delicacies,  and  with  all  the  energies  of  his  language.’  pp.  22,  23. 

The  mutual  dispositions  which  Mr.  W.  represents  as  necessary  are,  real 
piety,  candour,  faithfulness,  tenderness,  meekness*  discernment,  and 
zeal. 

4  Religion  cannot  be  effectually  taught  but  by  a  truly  religious  man. 
A  firm  conviction  of  the  truth  of  ‘‘the  things  of  the  Spirit;”  a  dear 
discernment  of  their  glory  and  excellence  ;  a  deep  feeling  of  their  infinite 
importance;  a  happy  experience  of  their  joyful,  comforting,  strengthening, 
and  purifying  influence ;  spirituality  of  mind  and  affections  ; — seem  to  be  all 
indispensably  necessary,  to  enable  a  man  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  teaching, 
in  illustrating  either  the  doctrinal,  the  practical,  the  experimental,  or  the 
devotional  parts  of  the  holy  scriptures. — Without  these,  he  may,  indeed, 
give  his  audience  a  dull,  formal*  systematic,  and  frigid  correct  detail, 
of  doctrines  and  duties  : — but  what  is  this,  without  the  life  of  preaching — . 
without  a  heart  in  unison  with  his  subject  ?’  p.  25. 

*  In  a  true  imitator  of  Jesus,  and  of  Paul,  there  will  be  no  frigid  apathy, 
no  listless  indifference; — but  whether  the  immediate  object  of  his  preaching 
be  the  conversion  of  sinners,  or  the  establishment  of  saints,  he  will  speak 
from  the  fulness  of  a  heart  melting  with  compassion,  and  glowing  with 
love;  declaring  momentous  truth,  in  the  language  of  fervent  feeling; 
uttering  “  thoughts  that  breathe,”  in  “  words  that  burn. ”  p.  27. 

This  discourse  is  particularly  to  be  recommended  to  such  of  the  dis¬ 
senters,  if  any  remain,  as  are  disposed  to  underrate  the  utility  of  literature 
and  study  in  the  Christian  ministry. 

An  Appendix  of  some  length  is  subjoined,  containing  an  account  of 
the  institution  to  which  we  have  already  referred. 

VOL.  VII.  3  I 
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Art.  XVII.  The  Age,  or  the  Consolations  of  Philosophy .  A  Poem,  part 
the  First.  By  the  Author  of  the  People,  &c.  8vo.  pp.  66.  Jones, 
1811. 

AjF  the  author  of  (his  4  Poem/  we  learn,  that  he  is  4  an  unlettered  man/ 
who  spends  most  of  his  time,  in  4  the  trammels  of  a  dull  and  stupid 
Commerce/  and  during  his  4  few  leisure  hours/  entertains  4  pure  sentiment* 
of  high  regard  and  estimation’  for  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  drinks  in 
a  love  of  democracy  and  a  hatred  of  literature  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Cobbet. 
Of  the  poem,  we  only  need  say,  it  is  as  bad  as  might  be  expected. 

Art.  XVIII.  The  People.  By  Tristram  Simple.  8vo.  pp.  840.  Jones. 

1811. 

rjTHIS  is  an  incoherent  rhapsodical  farrago,  by  the  author  of  the 
foregoing. 


Art.  XIX.  Compassion  for  Prisoners  recommended.  A  Sermon,  preached 
in  Cliff-lane  Chapel,  Whitby,  on  Sabbath,  Jan.  22,  1809,  when  a  Col¬ 
lection  was  made  for  the  relief  of  the  British  prisoners  of  war  ita 
France,  by  George  Young,  Svo.pp.  31,  price  Is.  Baynes.  1809. 

Art.  XX.  The  Mariner's  Refuge.  A  Discourse  to  Seamen,  delivered  in 
Cliff-lane  Chapel,  Whitby,  on  Sabbath,  Aug.  5,  1810,  to  improve  thtf 
melancholy  fate  of  a  part  of  the  crew  of  the  Aimwell,  of  Whitby,  who 
were  lost  in  the  Greenland  Seas,  May  27,  1830.  By  George  Youn£, 
Minister  of  the  Associate  Congregation  of  Cliff-lane,  Whitby.  8vo. 
pp.  44.  price  Is.  fine,  6d  common.  W.  Baynes.  1811 

HpHE  Publication  of  the  second  of  these  sermons  has  recalled  our  at¬ 
tention  to  the  first,  which  had  before  been  overlooked.  They  both 
evince  the  scriptural  principles  and  humane  dispositions  of  the  author,  and 
the  profits  arising  from  the  sale  are  appropriated  to  benevolent  uses. 

The  Discourse  to  seamen,  is  most  likely,  we  think,  to  be  useful.  Jt 
contains  a  variety  of  pious  and  impressive  admonitions  peculiarly 
adapted  to  persons  engaged  in  maritime  pursuits.  The  event  which  occa¬ 
sioned  its  being  preached,  was  a  boat  with  six  men,  belonging  to  the  Aim- 
well  whaler,  of  Whitby,  being  struck  by  a  Large  whale,  which  they  were 
attempting  to  kill,  and  shivered  to  pieces.  The  men  were  severely  hurt- 
by  the  blow,  and  were  all  plunged  into  the  sea;  three  were  picked  up  almost' 
lifeless,  but  soon  recovered  ;  the  others  perished.  The  impression  pro¬ 
duced  by  this  event,  as  well  on  their  companions  at  sea,  as  on  the  people 
of  Whitby,  when  the  ships  returned,  encouraged  Mr.  Young  to  attempt  to* 
strengthen  it  by  delivering  this  discourse. 


Art.  XXI.  Juvenile  Correspondence,  or  Letters,  designed  as  Examples  of 
the  Epistolary  Style,  for  Children  of  both  Sexes.  By  Lucy  Aikin. 
12mo.  pp.  200.  Price  3s.  6d.  half  bound.  Johnson.  1811 

F  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  this  little  book  will  answer  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  designed,  of  improving  the  taste  of  children  in  letter¬ 
writing.  The  object,  however,  is  clearly  with  the  experiment ;  and  the 
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volume,  conside?'ed  as  a  mere  addition  to  the  stock  of  reading-  for  children, 
is  rendered  both  amusing-  and  instructive,  by  the  judicious  introduction  of 
anecdotes,  descriptions  of  scenery,  and  sketches  of  natural  history.  Miss 
Aikin  has  succeeded,  to  a  very  creditable  degree,  in  overcoming  her  great 
difficulty — of  writing  letters  4  better  than  children’s,  and  yet  like 
children  s  ’  One  of  her  eldest  pupils,  a  greet  boy,  who  is  seeding  home 
an  account  of  his  journey  into  Wales,  is  so  far  improved  as  to  describe  in  a 
style,  which  may  render  a  short  extract  not  unacceptable  to  the  reader: — 

4  On  crossing  a  small  stream  which  partly  divides  Shropshire  from 
Montgomeryshire,  how  surprised  I  was  to  find  myself  at  once  completely 
in  a  foreign  country  !  A  group  of  women  and  little  girls  all  dressed  in 
long  dark  blue  cloaks,  with  mob  caps  with  flying  lappets, and  men’s  beaver 
hats  on  their  heads,  first  caught  our  view.  Then  our  nostrils'  were 
saluted  by  the  strong  smell  of  peat  smoke,  which  is  the  common  fewel. 
Presently  we  met  with  a  man  and  woman  riding  double-horse  in  a  curious 
fashion,  the  woman  on  a  side-saddle  before,  and  the  man  astride  without  a 
saddle  behind  her.  Proceeding  a  few  miles  further,  we  entered  the 
market-place  of  a  small  town,  where  the  people  were  jabbering  Welsh 
on  all  sides,  and  we  could  not  understand  a  word  of  what  was  going- 
forwards.  A  man  of  whom  we  inquired  our  way.  could  give  us  no  other 
answer  than  44  Dym  Sarsnec,”  No  Saxon — (f or  they  call  us  English, 
Saxons  still,)  and  on  reaching  our  inn  we  found  a  Welsh  harp  on  the 
landing-place.  I  begged  my  uncle  to  ask  for  the  harper  directly ;  but 
instead  of  a  fine  majestic  old  man  as  I  had  hoped  to  see,  with  white  hair 
and  a  long  flowing  beard  like  the  bard  in  Gray’s  Ode  ;  in  came  a  mean- 
looking  little  fellow,  with  blear  eyes,  and  an  old  handkerchief  tied 
over  his  head,  a3  is  very  common  here,  for  fear  of  the  tooth-ache.  How¬ 
ever,  he  played  us  some  of  the  most  famous  Welch  tunes,  and  entertained 
us  very  well  till  dinner  came,  which  consisted  of  salmon  and  very  small 
mutton  ;  both  which  Wales  is  celebrated  for  having  in  great  perfection/ 
pp,  172 — 174. 

Art.  XXII.  An  Essay  on  Unbelief :  describing  its  nature  and  opera¬ 
tions,  and  shewing  its  baneful  influence  in  distressing  awakened  and 
renewed  Souls.  By  the  Rev.  James  Churchill,  Henley,  Oxon.  12mo. 
pp.  180.  price  3s.  6d.  has.  Conder,  Williams.  1811. 

rJpHE  form  of  this  publication,  as  an  Essay  on  unbelief,  has  better  pre¬ 
tensions  to  novelty  than  the  substance  of  which  it  con  fists.  Objections 
might  easily  be  taken  to  the  style,  and  some  of  the  topics  would  admit  of 
an  extended  discussion,  both  in  reference  to  scriptural  truth  and  the 
philosophy  of  the  human  mind.  The  practical  instructions,  however,  are 
judicious,  the  leading  principles  correct,  and  the  general  tendency 
extremely  beneficial  We  think  it  likely  to  be  useful,  especially  to 
young  persons  unacquainted  with  the  various  states  of  feeling,  incid  nt  to 
the  Christian  Life.  The  author’s  allegation  4  that  in  genera]  not  more 
than  a  page  or  two  was  written  at  one  time,’  will  hardly  avail  him  as 
a  sufficient  apology  for  the  repetition  of  thought,  or  the  looseness  of 
the  composition  ;  as  there  was  probably  no  necessity  for  printing  the 
work,  till  it  had  undergone  a  frequent  and  careful  revision. 
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Art  .  XXIII  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION. 


CV  tlemen  and  Publishers  who  have  works  in  the  press,  will  oblige  the 
u  .  irtors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  by  sending  information  (postpaid) 
he  subject ,  extent ,  and  probable  price  of  such  works  ;  which  they  may 
'  './■Send  upon  being  communicated  to  the  public,  if  consistent  with  its  plan* 


R  v.  Mr.  Parsons,  of  Leeds,  has  in 
the  press,  an  abridged  edit  on  of  Neale’s 
History  of  the  Puritans,  in  two  thick 
octavo  volumes. 

•  Sptn'-di'y  will  be  published,  an  I  .prov¬ 
ed  Harmony  o1  ihe  Four  Gospels,  not 
o:  -tting  nv  chapter  or  v  .rse  therein 
contained,  having  the  most  necessary 
old  i  efei  enC  brought  under  the  verses, 
r.n  many  new  ones  id;  d  ;  and  in  which 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  sh  wn  in  St. 
Luke’s  Gospel,  is  proved  to  be  the  same 
as  that  treated  of  by  St.  John,  by  which 
several  scriptural  passages  are  more 
ciearly  elm  dilated  than  in  any  other  for¬ 
mer  pub 'ic.it ion  on  the  subject.  By  John 
Cm. in i  ers,  W< i rliso p. 

To  be  published  ;n  a  few  days,  in  8vo. 
price  13s.  in  board-..  Sermons,  selected 
and  abridgf d,  chiefly  from  minoi  •  u- 
thorn,  adapted  to  i  lie  Saints  Day  ,  Fe  - 
tiv.--.1‘- .  F  s-.s,  Jcc.  and  to  general  occa¬ 
sion  &  ■  6c e.  tor  the  use  of  families. 
Volum  Li.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Clap- 
hat  ,  A.  M.  &  c. 

Speedily  w  ii  be  published,  a  Historical 
'Essay  .,  i he  Temporal  Power  of  the 
Popes,  on  the  abuse  of  their  Spiritual 
Ministry,  and  on  the  Wars  which  they 
hav  oe dared  aga  nst  Sovereigns,  par- 
tier'  'riy  thos-  who  had  a  prepond  ranee 
in  1  v.  Translated  from  the  French. 

Mr.  Barker,  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bi  ’  •  ,  is  preparing  a  small  edition  of 

Ci>  ero  e  'senectutr  et  Amicitia,  with 
•En,.lish  notes,  for  the  use  of  Schools. 

Mi.  Foster  will  shortly  publish,  in  an 
octavo  ■  o!nm-j,  a  new  edition  of  Ids  Es¬ 
says.  with  some  alterations  and  additions. 

Professor  Playfair  has  in  the  press  a 
second  edition,  with  additions  and  en¬ 
grave  .ss,  in  a  quarto  volume,  of  IUus- 
t.  ■’■'-ons  of  the  Huttonian  Theory  of  the 
Earth. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  in  two  vois. 
8 vo.  Goo;;  gieal  !  lavels  ru  England,  by 
J.  A.  De  Luc.  Esq  F  R.  S. 

At  press,  toe  Vic’  mot  Peirs  Plowman, 
printed  from  MSS.  of  higher  Antiquity 
than  any  w-»ich  have  yet  been  collated, 
and  firming  a  Text  entirely  different 
from  that  of  Crowley.  Together  with  a 


prefatory  Dissertation,  a  Paraphrase, 
Glossary,  and  Notes  By  Thomas  Dun¬ 
ham  Whitaker,  LL.  D.  F.  S.  A.  Vicar  of 
Whalley,  in  Lancashire.  Of  th  s  work  a 
very  limited  number  of  copies  will  be 
printed  ;  and  a  l.st  of  subscribers  will 
be  prefixed. 

Proposals  are  in  circulation  for  pub¬ 
lishing  a  Portrait  of  the  Rev.  William 
Viueent,  D.  D,  Doan  of  Westminster,- 
from  a  Picture  painted  by  Wui.  Owen, 
R,  A.  Port;  ait  Painter  to  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness  the  Prince  Regent,  la  dy  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  Somerset-place; 
to  be  engraved  by  C.  Turner,  the  same 
size  as  Cyril  Jackson,  D.  D.  F.  R  S.  14 
bv  20  inches.  Price  11.  Is.  Proofs  11, 
11s.  6d. 

Dr.  Hooper  is  printing  a  new  edition  of 
his  Medical  Dictionary,  with  very  consi¬ 
derable  corrections,  additions,  and  im¬ 
provements. 

To  be  published  next  month,  in  nine 
volumes  octavo,  with  the  Arms  engraved 
on  wood,  by  Branston,  Collins’  Peerage 
of  England  ;  with  very  considerable  im¬ 
provements  and  corrections,  and  brought 
down  to  the  present  time.  By  Sir  Samuel 
Egerton  Brydges. 

An  edition  of  Gay’s  Fables,  complete 
in  a  small  volume,  embellished  with  one 
hundred  Wood-cuts,  designed  and  en¬ 
graved  by  Branston,  is  in  a  forward  state 
for  publication. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  handsome¬ 
ly  printed  in  quarto,  in  two  parts,  the 
second  volumeor  a  New  Analysis  of  Chro¬ 
nology;  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to 
explain  the  History  and  Antiquities  of 
the  Nations  recorded  in  the  Scriptures, 
together  with  the  Prophecies  relating  to 
them,  on  principles  tending  to  remove 
imperfection  and  discordance  of  preced¬ 
ing  Systems  of  Chronology.  By  Wil¬ 
liam  Hales,  D.  D.  Rector  of  Killesandra, 
and  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
and  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in 
the  University  of  Dublin. 

J.  Syers,  Esq.  Surgeon,  has  nearly  ready 
for  publication,  in  octavo,  the  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Infants  ;  containing  the  general 
principles  of  their  domestic  Treatment, 
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with  the  history  and  method  of  Cure  of 
Some  of  their  most  prevalent  Dis¬ 
eases. 

To  be  published  in  a  few  days, elegant¬ 
ly  printed  in  demy  and  royal  quarto, 
uniformly  with  the  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
the  Vision  of  Don  Frederick ;  a  Poem. 
By  Walter  Scott,  Esq.  Demy  copies  13s. 
boards;  royal  (of  which  only  «ixty  are 
printed)  11.  10s.  This  Poem  will  also  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  Edinburgh  Annual  Register, 

Marmion,  or  Flodden  Field,  a  drama¬ 
tic  Poem,  founded  on  the  Poem  of  Mr. 
Walter  Scott,  is  printing  in  octavo. 

Mr.  W.  Nicol,  author  of  the  Garden¬ 
er’s  Calendar,  has  in  the  press,  in  an  oc¬ 
tavo  volume,  the  Planter’s  Calendar,  or 
the  Nurseryman  and  Forester’s  Guide 
in  the  Operations  of  the  Nursery,  the 
Forest,  and  the  Grove. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Tapper,  Member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  burgeons,  has  m  the 
press  ah  Essay  on  the  Probability  of  Sen- 
>ati®u  in  Vegetables,  with  additional  ob¬ 
servations  on  Instinct,  Sensation,  and 
Irritability. 

The  Plays  of  James  Shirley,  now  first 
collected,  with  occasional  Notes,  and  a 
critical  and  biographical  memoir  of  the 
author ;  are  printing  in  six  octavo  vo¬ 
lumes. 

Mr.  Bloomfield,  author  of  the  Farm¬ 
er’s  Boy,  &cc.  will  speedily  publish  the 
Banks  of  the  Wye,  a  poem. 

The  Rev.  W.  T.  Tucker,  Rector  of 
Wadworthy  in  Devonshire,  has  in  the 
press  Honiton  Hill,  a  descriptive  poem. 

Miss  P.  Barnell’s  posthumous  volume, 
the  Test  of  Virtue,  and  other  Poems, 
with  an  elegant  Frontispiece,  is  in  a  state 
of  forwardness. 

Mrs.  Wells  Sumbel  has  committed  her 
long  promised  Memoirs  to  the  press. 

Mrs.  Plunket  (late  Miss  Gunning)  has 
in  the  press  a  Translation  from  the 
French  of  Madame  De  Montolieu’s  Sen¬ 
timental  Anecdotes. 

The  Accomplished  Youth,  or  a  Fami¬ 
liar  View  of  the  true  Principles  of  Mo¬ 
rality  and  Politeness,  in  a  duodecimo  vo¬ 
lume,  will  be  published  in  a  few  days. 

A  History  and  Description  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary,  RedchfF,  Bristol,  is 
preparing  for  publication  ;  illustrated  by 
several  engravings,  displaying  the  inte¬ 
rior  and  exterior  architecture,  with  plan, 
&c.  of  that  Build  ng;  from  Drawings 
by  Charles  Wild.  To  make  a  small  vo¬ 
lume,  royal  Svo.  The  Author,  Mr.  J. 
Britton,  will  be  obliged  for  the  comma- 
»;eation  of  any  documents,  or  memoran¬ 


dums  on  the  subject,  addressed  to  the 
cart-  of  Mr.  Gutch,  or  Messrs.  Norton, 
Bristol ;  or  to  Mr.  Taylor,  Architectural 
Library.  Holborn,  London. 

No.  NXV.  of  Britton’s  Architectural 
Antiquities  will  be  published  in  a  few 
days,  and  will  contain  historical  and 
descr  ptive  Accounts,  by  the  Rev.  Ed¬ 
ward  Edwards,  F.  S.  A.  of  the  Red 
Mount  Chapel,  and  St.  Nicholas  Chapel 
at  Lynn  in  Norfolk  :  also  seven  plates, 
viz.  1.  Sectional  View  of  the  former 
Building;  ‘2.  V.ew  of  the  South  Porch 
of  the  latter  ;  3.  View  of  the  Church  at 
Christ-Cburch  Hampshire:  4,5,6.  View* 
of  the  Abbey  Gate  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
and  details  of  the  same  :  7.  Porch  of  St, 
Mary’s  Church  at  Bury. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  No. 
IV.  of  the  Fine,  Arts  of  the  English 
School,  edited  by  John  Britton,  F.  S  A. 
containing,  1.  A  Portra  t  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  from  a  picture  by  himself,  in 
the  Council-room  of  the  Royal  Acade¬ 
my  ;  engraved  by  Win,  Bond  :  also  a 
biographical  Memoir  or  that  eminent. 
Artist,  by  James  Northcote,  Esq.  R.  A. 
2.  Sculpture.  View  of  a  Monument  to 
the  memory  of  Mrs.  Howard,  designed, 
and  executed  in  Marble  by  Joseph  Nol- 
lekens.  Esq.  R.  A.  engraved  by  James 
Godbv,  with  a  descriptive  Essay  by  R. 
Hunt,  Esq,  3.  An  Engraving,  by  Wrn. 
Bond,  from  a  Painting  representing  the 
<l  Sixth  Angel  loosing  the  four  Angels 
from  the  River  Euphrates:'”  (vide  Re¬ 
velations,  ch.  ix.  ver.  14.)  by  Henry 
Howard,  Esq.  R.  A.  with  a  descriptive 
Essay,  by  R.  Hunt,  Esq.  4.  A  Land¬ 
scape,  called  Pope’s  Villa,  by  J.  M, 
W.  Turner,  Esq.  R.  A.  and  P.  P.  in  the 
Gallery  of  Sir  John  F.  Leicester,  Bart. 
Engraved  by  John  Pye,  and  Cbas.  Heat  ; 
with  a  descriptive  Essay.  The  conclud¬ 
ing  letter  press  descriptive  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral  Church,  by  Edm.  Aikin,  Esq. 
Architect, 

Messrs.  Leigh  and  Sotheby,  in  a  short 
time  will  sell  by  auction,  1.  The  Prints, 
Books  of  Prints,  and  Drawings;  also  a 
large  and  valuable  collection  of  figured 
and  coloured  China  Paper  for  Rooms, 
and  a  few  other  Curiosities,  of  the  late 
Henry  Compton,  Esq.  2.  The  Library, 
Prints,  arid  Books  of  Prints,  of  the  late 
Rev.  William  Pennicott,  M.A.  of  Long 
Ditton,  near  Kingston,  Surry.  3.  Part 
of  the  Library,  Books  of  Prints,  and 
Prints,  of  the  Hon.  John  Thomas  (Japel, 
removed  from  his  seat  iuthe  country. 
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Akt.  XXI  V.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


AGRICULTURE  AND  RURAL  ECONOMY. 

Designs  for  laying  out  Farms  and 
Farm-buildings  in  the  Scotch  style,  adap¬ 
ted  to  England  ;  including  an  Account 
of  the  Buildings  and  Improvements  re¬ 
cently  executed  at  Tew  Lodge,  -Oxford¬ 
shire.  With  an  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
breaking  up  Grass  Lands.  ByhJ.  C.  Lou¬ 
don,  late  of  Tew  Lodge.  Dedicated  by 
permission  to  the  Prince  Regent*  and  il¬ 
lustrated  by  forty  coloured  plates,  imp. 
4-to.  81.  8s. 

An  Account  of  a  mode  of  Roofing  with 
Paper,  used  at  Tew  Lodge  Farm,  Ox¬ 
fordshire,  and  other  places;  and  found 
so  decidedly  preferable  for  Agricultural 
Buildings,  Churches,  Warehouses,  ike. 
in  point  of  economy ,  durability,  and  ele¬ 
gance.  By  J.  C.  Loudon,  late  of  Tew 
Lodge.  Illustrated  by  a  Plate.  8vo. 
2s.  6d. 

On  the  Utility  of  Fiorin  Grass  ;  a 
Prize  Essay,  addressed  to  the  Farming- 
Society  of  Ireland.  By  Win.  Richard¬ 
son,  D.  D.  8\  Oi  2s.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  Fiorin  Grass,  with  a 
short  description  of  its  Nature  and  Pro¬ 
perties,  together  with  the  Soils  and  Ma¬ 
nures  best  adapted  to  its  Culture,  and 
shewing  the  great  Advantages  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  tins  valuable  Grass.  By  John 
Parish.  8\o.  ‘2s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

A  Biographical  Illustration  of  the  En¬ 
cyclopaedia.  Britannica,  No.  I.  contain¬ 
ing  Forty-live  Portraits  in  Outline.  To 
be  completed  in  twenty  Numbers,  which 
will  contain  nearly  a  thousand  Portraits 
of  eminent  Men  of  all  Nations,  of  whom 
a  Biographical  Account  is  given  in  that 
Work.  On  royal  paper, price  4s.  and  on 
medium,  3s. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Writings,  and 
Correspondence  of  the  late  Mr.  William 
Smellie,  Printer;  Secretary  and  Super- 
mtendant  of  Natural  History  to  the  Scot¬ 
tish  Antiquaries,  F.  R.  S.  Author  of  the 
Philosophy  of  Natural  History,  Trans¬ 
lator  of  the  Works  pf  Button,  Lc.  &c. 
Embellished  with  a  Portrait  of  Mr.  Sm-el- 
lie,  a  Fac-simile  of  his  Handwriting,  and 
those  of  the  Countde  Burton ,  Lord  Karnes, 
and  Lord  Hailes.  2  vols.  Svo.  11.  3s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Bibliomania,  or  Book  Madness;  a  Bib¬ 
liographical  Romance,  in  six  Parts.  1. 
The  Evening  Walk;  2.  The  Cabinet ; 


3.  The  Aiu-tion  Room;  4.  The  Lbraryj 
5.  Tiie  Drawing  Room;  6.  The  Alcove. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Dibdin.  8vo.  11.  Is. 

BOTANY. 

Foci ;  or  Coloured  Figures  and  De¬ 
scriptions  of  the  Plant*  referred  by  Bo¬ 
tanist*  lo  the  Genus  Fucus.  By  Dawson 
Turner,  Esq.  A.  M.  F.  R.  A.  L.  S.  See. 
Vui.  HI.  containing-  sixty-time  coloured 
Figures,  with  Descriptions  in  English  and 
Latin,  roy«l  4to.  41.  13s.  The  fourth 
volume  wiii  complete  tb  s  Work,  and 
ineiude  several  new  Species  received  by 
the  Author  during  the  progress  of  pub¬ 
lication. 

EDUCATION. 

A  Series  of  Tales  from  a  Preceptor  to 
his  Pupils;  written  for  the  Instruction 
and  Admonition  of  Youth  of  bo;  h  Sexes. 
Tramlat  d  from  the  German  of  trie  cele¬ 
brated  Adlerjung,  by  William  W<  nr  mg  - 
ton,  1 2 mo.  3s. 

The  New  British  Reader,  or  Sequel 
to  the  New  British  Spelling  Book;  by 
Joseph  Guy.  !2;no.  4s.  bound 

A  Sequel  to  the  Poetical  Monitor,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Pieces,  select  and  original, 
adapted  to  improve  the  Minds  and  Mah- 
ners  of  young  Persons.  By  Elizabeth 
Hill.  1 2iiio.  3s.  bound. 

i 

FINE  ARTS. 

Illustrations  of  Mr.  Walter  Scott’s 
Poem  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  engrav¬ 
ed  from  a  beautiful  set  of  Paintings,  by 
Mr.  Richard  Or. ok,  by  Warren,  Anker 
Smith,  Char  es- Heath,  Armstrong,  and 
Engleheavt.  Price  in  4to.  Proofs  on  India 
paper,  H.  10*.  ;  Prints  in  8vo.  15s.;  and 
with  the  Poem,  in  8vo.  11.  7s. 

The  Thames;  or  Graphic  Illustrations 
of  Seats,  Villas,  Public  Bu  klings,  and 
Picturesque  Scenery,  on  the  banks  of 
that  noble  river.  Embellished  with  S4 
beautiful  Views.  2  vols.  imperial  Svo. 
The  engravings  executed  by  William  Ber¬ 
nard  Cooke,  from  original  drawi  ng.  by 
Samuel  Owen,’  Esq.  31.  3s.  A  few  co¬ 
pies  in  4to.  with  proof  impressions  of 
the  plates,  2  vols.  boards,  5'.  5s. 

HISTORY. 

A  Vindication  of  Mr.  Fox’s  History  of 
the  early  Part  of  the  Reign  of  James 
the  Second,  by  Samuel  Hey  wood,  Ser-* 
jeant  at  Law.  4to.  II.  16s. 


List  of  Works  recently  published.  65$  * 


JURISPRUDENCE. 

An  Analysis  of  Blackstone’s  Commen¬ 
taries  on  the  Laws  of  England,  in  a  se¬ 
ries  of  Questions,  to  which  the  Student 
is  to  frame  his  own  Answers,  by  read¬ 
ing  that  Work.  By  Barron  Field,  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  Student  at  Law.  8vo.  8s. 

The  Statutes  of  the  Realm,  printed  by 
command  of  his  Majesty;  in  pursuance 
of  an  address  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
from  original  Records  and  authentic  Ma¬ 
nuscripts.  Volume  the  1st,  101.10s. 

mathematics. 

The  third  volume  of  a  Course  of  Ma~ 
thetnat  cs,  composed  for  the  me  of  the 
Royal  Military  Academy,  by  order  of 
bis  Lordship  the  Master  General  of  the 
Ordnance.  By  Charles  Hutton,  LL.  D. 
K  R.-S.  late  Professor  of  Mathematics 
in  the  Royal  Military  Academy.  8vo. 
l-!s.  bound. 

MEDICINE. 

Disquisitions  in  the  History  of  Medi- 
,ei tie.  Part  the  1st.  exhibiting  a  View  of 
Physic,  as  observed  to  flourish  during 
remote  periods  in  Europe  and  the  East. 
By  Richard  Millar,  M.  D.  Lecturer  on 
Materia  Medica  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow;  one  of  the  Physicians  to  the 
Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary  ;  and  Physi¬ 
cian  to  the  Lock  Hospital.  8vo.  8s. 

An  Essay  on  some  of  the  Stages  of  the 
Operations  of  cutting  for  the  Stone.  By 
C.  B.  Frye,  F  R.  S.  Illustrated  by  an  en¬ 
graving.  8vo.  ‘2s. 

medicine  and  chirurgery. 

The  Surgical  Works  of  John  Aberne- 
thy,  F.  R.  S.  &c.  &c. — On  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Origin  and  Treatment  of  Local 
Diseases;  Aneurism;  Diseases  reserrt- 
biing  Syphilis,  and  Diseases  of  the  Ure¬ 
thra. — On  Injuries  of  the  Head,  Miscel¬ 
laneous  Subject.3,  and  Lumbar  Abscesses. 
2  vols.  8vo.  11.  6s. 

mineralogy. 

Observations  on  Mineralogical  Sys¬ 
tems,  by  Richard  Chenevix,  Esq.  F.  S. 
&c.  Translated  from  the  French,  by  a 
Membei  of  the  Geological  Society.  To 
which  are  now  added,  Remarks,  by  Mr. 
Chenevix,  on  the  Reply  of  M.  D’Aubuis- 
sou  to  the  above  Observations.  8vo.  5s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Letters  of  Anna  Seward,  written  be¬ 
tween  the  year*  1784  and  1307,  embel¬ 


lished  with  Portraits,  6  vols.  post  8vo. 

31.  3s. 

Eastern  Tales  ;  or.  Modern  Allegories, 
illustrative  of  the  Manners  and  Customs, 
of  Oriental  Nations  ;  and  designed  for 
the  Instruction  and  Amusement  of  Youth. 
12mo.  5s. 

Lord  Somers1  Tracts.  By  Walter  Scott, 
Esq.  Volume  the  fifth  (to  be  continued 
quarterly,  till  completed)  of  a  new  Edi¬ 
tion,  with  valuable  additions,  and  two 
supplementary  volumes.  4f.o  31.  3s. 

On  National  Education.  By  Georg# 
Ensor,  Esq.  Author  of  National  Govern¬ 
ment,  Independent  Man,  &c,  8vo«  9s. 

Sketches  of  the  present  Manners, 
Customs,  and  Scenery  of  Scotland;  with 
incidental  Remarks  on  the  Scottish  Cha¬ 
racter.  By  Elizabeth  Isabella  Spence. 

2  vols.  12mo.  12s. 

Remarks  on  the  Failure  of  Lord  Sid- 
mouth’s  Bill  relating  to  Protestant  Dis¬ 
senters.  8vo.  Is.  ^ 

Letters  to  John  Aikin,  M.  D-  on  his 
volume  of  Vocal  Poetry,  and  on  his  Es¬ 
says  on  Song  Writing ;  with  a  Collec¬ 
tion  of  such  English  Songs  as  are  most 
eminent  for  poetical  mer  t.  Published 
originally  by  himself  in  the  year  1772, 
and  republished  by  R.  H.  Evans  in  ths 
year  1810  By  James  Plumptre,  B.  D., 
Fellow  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge.  12mo. 
9s. 

Two  Letters  from  Thomas  Falconer, 
A.  M.  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford, 
to  the  Editor  of  the  Gentleman’s  Maga¬ 
zine,  on  the  Articles  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  relating  to  the  Oxford  Strabo. 
§vo.  Is. 

Sketches  of  the  Internal  State  of 
France  ;  translated  from  the  original  of 
M,  Faber.  8vo.  6s. 

Despotism  ;  or,  the  Fall  of  the  Jesuits. 
A  Political  Romance,  illustrated  by  his¬ 
torical  Anecdotes.  2  vols.  post  S  vo.  12s. 
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Art.  I  The  Booh  of  Job  ;  translated  from  the  Hebrew ,  by  the  late  Miss 
Elizabeth  Smith,  Author  of  Fragments  in  Prose  and  Verse.  With  a 
Preface  and  Annotations,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Randolph,  D  D.  Second 
Edition,  8vo.  pp.  207*  Price  7s.  Cadell  and  Davies,  Hatchard.  1810. 

rpHERE  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  the  Bible  that  has  excited 
the  pen  of  sacred  criticism  more  frequently,  than  the 
very  singular  and  exquisitely  sublime  poem  before  us.  A  ve¬ 
nerable  shade  of  obscurity  is  thrown  equally  over  its  author, 
its  language,  and  its  train  of  imagery;  and  a  hallowed  cu¬ 
riosity  has  hence  been  evinced  in  all  ages  to  dive  into  the 
gloom,  and  enucleate  its  difficulties.  Hence  almost  every 
nation,  independently  of  its  general  interpreters  of  sacred 
writ,  has  to  boast  of  a  multitude  of  monogrammists  upon  the 
book  of  Job,  (if  we  may  be  allowed  to  employ  a  term  which 
has  hitherto  been  limited  tomaturai  history,)  who,  by  confining 
their  attention  to  this  work  alone,  have  endeavoured  to  put 
the  public  into  possession  of  its  full  history  and  meaning.  Of 
this  description  of  critics,  the  best  writers  on  the  continent 
are — Luis  de  Leon  of  Spain,  the  two  Schultenses  of  Holland, 
and  Vogel  and  Reiske  of  Germany,  the  last  of  whom  would 
have  been  by  far  the  best  qualified  for  the  work,  if  he 
had  not  unfortunately  laboured  under  an  irresistible  propensity 
to  be  perpetually  innovating  upon  the  Hebrew  text. 

In  our  own  country,  we  have  been  peculiarly  rich  in  the 
lame  class  of  writers  ;  and  that  both  in  prose  and  verse.  The 
verse-translators  are  Sandys  and  Scott;  with  the  former  of 
whom,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  Johnson  was  so 
highly  pleased,  as  to  have  selected  his  poem  as  one  of  the 
standard  authorities  for  his  Dictionary.  As  a  whole  it  pos¬ 
sesses,  indeed,  a  considerable  degree  of  merit;  though  it  ig 
rather  a  merit  that  flashes  occasionally  upon  -the  sight,  than 
Vol.  VI L  3  K 
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that  shines  uniformly  and  continually.  Scott  has  fewer  fine 
passages  ;  but  his  versification  is  more  permanently  correct  : 
he  is  chief!}  to  be  valued,  however,  on  account  of  his  critical 
and  explanatory  notes,  most  of  which  are  selected  with  laste 
from  preceding  writers,  and  many  of  which  are  able  specimens 
of  original  criticism.  Mr.  Samuel  Wesley,  Re  ctor  of  Ep- 
worth  in  Lincolnshire,  and  father  of  the  ce  ebrated  John 
Wesley,  published,  in  1736,  a  series  of  dissertations  upon 
this  poem,  in  Latin,  that  fili  up  ,a  folio  volume  of  six  hundred 
pages ;  evincing  more  reading  than  taste,  and  somewhat  more 
fancy  than  either — his  performance  being  embellished  with 
what  he  supposes  to  be  a  correct  likeness  of  the  patriarch  at  the 
age  of  seventy.  Mr.  Grey,  of  Hinton,  in  Northamptonshire, 
published,  in  1742,  an  octavo  edition  of  the  original  text,  re¬ 
duced  to  metrical  verses  upon  Bishop  Hare’s  system,  and 
accompanied  with  Albertus  Schultens’s  Latin  rendering, 
and  the  more  select  of  his  notes;  the  Latin  rendering  being 
in  a  few  places  altered,  and  the  notes  occasionally  amended  by 
original  remarks.  Bishop  Lowth  gave,  as  is  well  known, 
a  brief,  but  admirable  history  of  the  nature,  scope,  and  pe¬ 
culiar  beauties  of  this  poem,  in  his  elegant  academical  pre¬ 
lections  De  Sacra  Poesi  Hebrneorum,  which  were  afterwards 
translated  into  English  by  Dr.  George  Gregory.  And  Dr. 
Stock,  at  that  time  bishop  of  Killala,  published  in  1805  a  new 
English  translation  of  the  whole  book,  to  use  bis  own  words, 
<(  metrically  arranged  according  to  the  Massora,”  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  critical  and  explanatory  notes  at  the  foot  of  the 
text,  and  by  the  authorised  English  version  on  the  opposite 

PaSe- 

Such  may  be  regarded  as  a  general  view  of  the  subject, 
(a  few  works  being  omitted  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
notice,)  when  the  translation  before  us  was  undertaken.  The 
fair  author  is  well  known  to  our  readers  from  a  volume  of 
Fragments  in  Prose  and  Verse,  which  has  already  been  noticed 
with  high  approbation  in  this  journal  ;  and  still  farther  from 
the  very  interesting  biographical  memoirs  concerning  her, 
with  which  those  Fragments  were  introduced  ;  and  which 
prove  the  short  and  evanescent  life  she  was  permitted  to  enjoy, 
to  have  been  equally  characterised  by  moral  and  intellectual 
excellencies — that  scarcely  a  moment  was  suffered  to  pass 
unimproved — that  the  extensive,  and  we  may  add  almost 
unrivalled,  talents  entrusted  to  her,  were  ardently,  as  well  aS 
incessantly  devoted  to  the  best  purposes — and  that  she  lived 
more  in  thirty  years  than  most  people  do  in  fourscore.  To 
the  account  already  given  of  her,  we  shall  take  leave  to  add 
the  following  statement  from  the  editor’s  preface  to  the  work 
before  us,  as  immediately  connected  with  the  subject* 
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4  In  her  seventeenth  year,  she  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the 
Arabic  and  Persian  languages,  when  a  very  fine  dictionary  and  grammar,- 
in  the  possession  of  her  brother,  led  her  thoughts  to  oriental  literature  j* 
and  in  a  letter  written  in  the  following  year,  (1794,)*  she  mentions  her 
intention  to  begin  the  study  of  Hebrew.  In  February,  1795,  she  says, 
<£  As  to  Persian,  all  my  books  are  at  Bath,  so  that  I  shall  most  probably 
forget  the  little  I  knew,  when  I  saw  you  last.”  These  books  were  never 
afterwards  in  her  possession  ;  but  it  appears,  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  she  had  made  good  use  of  them,  for  among  her  manuscripts  was 
found  a  large  collection  of  Hebrew  words, f  compared  with  the  Arabic,  or 
Persian,  to  shew  the  resemblance  between  these  languages ;  with  an 
explanation  of  the  Arabic  names  of  many  of  the  stars,  and  other  observa¬ 
tions  upon  that  language,  In  1799,  she  writes  to  her  friend,  «  If  you 
want  to  consult  the  Syriac  translation  of  the  New  Testament  on  any  particu¬ 
lar  passage,  let  me  know  it.  Mr.  Claxton  has  a  very  fine  one,  printed 
in  Hebrew  characters;  and  the  language  is  so  very  like  the  Hebrew, 
and  where  it  differs  from  that,  so  like  the  Arabic,  that  1  can  read  it  very 
well.”  What  facility  of  comprehension  (as  it  has  been  before  stated) 
Miss  Smith  may  have  brought  to  her  Hebrew  studies,  from  theta  prior 
investigations,  cannot  now  be  ascertained  ;  but  never,  at  any  period  of 
her  life,  did  the  derive  from  any  person  the  smallest  assistance  in  the 
pursuit  of  them.  She  had  frequent  access  to  an  Hebrew  bible,  and  for 
several  years  before  her  death  it  was  constantly  in  her  possession. 

4  Mr- Claxton  gave  her  a  little  book,  which  contained  maxim*  and 
opinions  of  the  Rabbins,  and  sundry  roots  of  Hebrew  words ;  and  his 
library  furnished  also  a  collection  of  prayers,  used  in  the  Jewish  synagogue. 
She  had  also  Bayley’s  Hebrew  Grammar,  and  when  she  began  to  study 
that  language,  she  had  an  opportunity  of,  consulting  Leigh’s  Dictionary. 
These  appear  to  have  been  all  the  helps  she  had,  till  the  year  1801,  when 
she  was  put  in  possession  of  Parkhurst’s  Lexicon ;  and  during  her  resi¬ 
dence  at  Coniston,  where  she  had  access  to  no  other  book  from  which  she 
could  derive  any  assistance,  the  translation  of  Job  wag  the  employment  of 
her  solitary  hours,  and  was  finished  in  November,  1803. 

*  4  In  a  letter  written  in  1805,  she  says,  44  I  never  read  Peters  on  Job, 
nor  any  thing  about  the  Hebrew  language,  except  the  book  of  Dr.  Ken- 
nicot,  which  you  lent  me,  and  Lowth’s  Prelections.  Pafkhurst  has  been 
my  only  guide,  but  I  fancy  he  is  a  very  good  one/’ 

4  A  few  chapters  of  Genesis,  many  of  the  Psalm*,  and  some  parts  of 
the  Prophets,  filled  some  scattered  leaves  among  her  papers,  and  exhibit 
proofs  of  her  unwearied  application  to  the  study  of  the  holy  writings.  It 
may  fairly  therefore  be  aliedged,  that  with  the  aid  she  experienced  from  the 
G  rammar  and  Lexicon  of  Parkhurst,  and  without  any  other  direction  than 
what  she  collected  from  an  accurate  investigation  of  the  roots,  and  then 
following  and  considering  the  connection  between  them  and  their  deriva¬ 
tives  ;  from  making,  in  short,  the  Hebrew  language  explicative  of  itself ; 
ghe  has  extracted  from  this  inexhaustible  mine  of  divine  knowledge  (for 


*  ‘  See  Fragments,  vol.  1.  page  32/ 

f  ‘  This  collection  will,  I  believe,  be  printed  by  the  Bishop  of  St,  David’s,  as  a, 
sequel  to  liis  Arabic  alphabet.* 
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such  it  may  he  truly  called)  the  rich  ore  of  learning,  on  which  she  has 
to  happily  stamped  a  value  by  her  own  exquisite  skill  and  judgment. 

<  Through  the  whole  of  her  remarks  and  alterations,  she  never  alludes 
to,  and  I  am  confident,  never  saw,  any  other  version  but  that  of  our  Bible  ; 
and  although  in  her  occasional  deviations  from  it,  there  is,  in  many 
passages,  a  similarity  of  construction  with  that  of  some  or  other  of  our 
best  commentators,  there  is  also  a  certain  disimilarity  in  the  turn  of  thought, 
or  the  mode  of  expression,  which  peculiarly  marks  it  to  be  her  own,  and 
removes  any  suspicion  of  her  having  borrowed  from  them,  or  of  having 
been  biassed  by  any  pre-conceived  opinions-’ 

Nothing  can  be  more  correct  than  almost  the  whole  of  this 
view  of  the  translation.  It  proves,  in  every  page, that  the  writer’s 
entire  initiation  into  Hebrew,  and  her  knowledge  of  that 
language,  were  derived  from  the  very  respectable  source  of 
Mr.  Parkhurst.  His  train  of  thinking  guides  her  in  every 
instance  ;  and  we  believe  we  may  say,  that  every  passage  lie 
hcVs  incidentally  interpreted  in  the  course  of  his  dictionary,  is 
introduced,  without  an  exception,  into  his  pupil’s  version. 

We  think  highly  of  the  authority  under  which  she  studied  ; 
and  have  no  hesitation  in  adding,  that  every  friend  to  the 
sacred  writings,  and  especially  to  those  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  is  under  essential  obligations  to  an  accomplished 
scholar,  who  has  so  peculiarly  smoothed,  and  even  charmed 
the  way  to  a  general  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  text.  And  we 
trust  the  very  considerable  success  which  has  accompanied 
the  fair  writer  before  us,  may  prove  an  incentive  to  multi¬ 
tudes  of  young  persons  of  both  sexes  to  follow  so  laudable 
and  inviting  an  example.  Yet  we  should  be  unjust  to  the 
character  that  belongs  to  us  ;  we  should  neither  he  veracious 
nor  candid  ;  if  we  were  to  add,  that  such  an  elementary  educa¬ 
tion  could  possibly  qualify  them  for  becoming  critics  and  ex¬ 
positors.  In  reality,  it  has  not  qualified  Miss  Smith  for  the 
task,  extraordinarily  as  she  was  endowed  beyond  the  ge¬ 
neral  train  of  her  compeers;  and  in  perusing  the  version 
before  us,  we  are  perpetually  called  upon  to  concede  to  the 
opinion  of  the  very  respectable  editor,  that 

*  It  may,  and  must  ever,  be  deeply  regretted,  that  Miss  Smith  did  not 
live  to  render  her  work  more  perfect,  by  such  judicious  alterations,  as  a 
more  enlarged  enquiry,  and  maturer  deliberation,  might  have  inclined  her 
to  make  ;  and  that  on  a  few  dubious, and  difficult  passages  she  had  not 
had  the  opportunity  of  consulting  the  opinions  of  some  of  our  most 
learned  and  able  commentators.  But  if  she  had  no  other  helps  than  those 
which  are  common  to,  and  lie  within  the  reach  of,  every  Hebrew  student, 
must  it  not  afford  matter  of  triumph  as  well  as  of  encouragement  to  him, 
to  find  what  a  proficiency  may  be  made  in  the  sacred  language,  with  the 
hare  assistance  of  a  Grammar  and  Lexicon  ?  and  that,  by  the  same  helps 
and  guidance,  if  he  will  take  the  pains  to  search  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  he 
may  hope,  and  without  the  aid  of  Rabbinical  interpretations,  or  even  the  ac- 
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«juirement  of  other  branches  of  oriental  learning,  to  search  them  with  the 
greatest  profit  to  himself,  if  not  to  unlock  their  hidden  store  for  the  edifi¬ 
cation  of  others. * 

We  \re  also  fully  persuaded,  with  Dr.  Randolph,  that 4  the 
following  work,  to  he  duly  appreciated,  ought  to  be  regarded, 
not  as  *  commentary  on  the  book  of  Job,  but  simply  as 
a  religious  exercise  of  the  accomplished  author  to  familiarise 
herself  with  the  Hebrew  language,  and  more  fully  to  acquaint 
herself  with  the  word  of  God. 

With  such  a  -view  of  the  subject,  we  are  therefore  asto¬ 
nished  at  the'  injudicious,  and  even  contradictory  partiality 
which  could  assert,  in  the  very  next  page,  4  If  1  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that,  as  a  translation  it  fears  no  com¬ 
parison,  I  would  also  expressly  state,  that  (except  with  the 
context  of  the  venerable  book  from  which  it  was  formed)  it 
calls  for  none.  It  is  not  a  trial  of  skill,  but  the  document 
of  an  humble  and  disciplined  understanding  ;  an  effort  of  in¬ 
tellect  that  must  always  command  the  admiration  of  the 
learned.’  And  shortly  afterwards,  in  reference  to  a  letter 
received  by  him  from  his  friend  Dr.  Magee, 

*1  am  authorised  (says  Dr.  R.)  to  produce  this  version  of  the  book  of  Job, 
not  as  a  work  that  claims  indulgence  from  the  youth  or  sex  of  the  author, 
•which  might  plead  the  disadvantages  under  which  it  was  prosecuted  in 
extenuation  of  its  faults  or  errors,  but  as  a  work  of  superior  excellence,  and 

conveying,”  as  my  friend  expresses  himself,  u  more  of  the  true  character 
and  meaning  of  the  Hebrew,  with  fewer  departures  from  the  idiom  of  the 
English,  than  any  other  translation  whatever  that  we  possess.”  As  such  I 
do  produce  it ;  and  so  far  as  diligent  and  accurate  comparison  of  this 
translation,  partially  or  wholly,  with  almost  every  other  extant,  (at  least 
with  all  I  could  procure,  or  read,)  may  entitle  me  to  make  this  assertion, 
I  scruple  not  to  pronounce  it  to  be,  upon  the  whole,  more  clear  and  satis¬ 
factory,  more  grammatically  accurate,  more  closely  expressive  of  the 
literal  meaning,  and,  though  preserving  a  native  lustre  of  its  own,  more 
distinctly  reflecting  the  brightness  of  its  glorious  original,  than  any  which 
have  fallen  under  my  observation.* 

We  are  now  called  upon,  therefore,  and  openly  challenged, 
to  examine  this  work  in  a  different  point  of  view  ;  not  as 
a  simple  4  religious  exercise  of  the  accomplished  author  to 
familiarise  herself  with  the  Hebrew  language,’ — -and  an  exer¬ 
cise  derived  from  4  the  bare  assistance  of  a  Grammar  and 
a  Lexicon  ;’  but  as  a  production  altogether  unrivalled  in  our 
own  language,  according  to  Dr.  Magee,  and  in  every  lan¬ 
guage,  (at  least  in  every  language  he  could  procure  or  read,) 
according  to  Dr.  Randolph.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  not  to 
observe  the  material  difference  that  exists  between  the  two 
•pinions  of  these  learned  friends.  We  essentially  differ  from 
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both  of  them  ;  but  are,  a*-  the  same  time,  fully  sensible  of, 
the  greater  modesty  in  the  assertion  of  the  former.  With,, 
respect  to  English  translators,  4  the  true  character  and  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  Hebrew’  is,  in  our  opinion,  best  given  by  Dr  Stock: 
but  by  no  means  the  best  English  idiom , —  in  which  he  has 
been  peculiarly  unsuccessful.  A  good  English  idiom  is  in¬ 
deed  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  Miss  Smith’s  version  :  she 
writes  her  native  language  with  great  ease  and  elegance  ; 
though1  even  in  this  respect  there  are  passages  in  Tyndal 
which  she  would  have  done  wise,  had  she  been  acquainted 
with  them,  to  have  copied.  But  ns  a  whole  we  are  still  com¬ 
pelled  to  prefer,  both  in  truth  and  elegance  of  rendering,  our 
established  version  ;  and  have  often  been  surprised  to  find 
that  Miss  Smith  could  have  thought  of  deviating  from  it. 
With  regard  to  foreign  versions,  however,  we  are  truly- 
astonished  that  Dr.  Randolph  could,  for  a  moment,  have  for¬ 
gotten  those  of  St.  Jerom,  Castalio,  Michaelis,  and  Diodati  ; 
or  that,  recollecting  them,  he  should  have  paid,  with  all  the 
deserved  partiality  he  felt  for  the  memory  of  his  fair  friend, 
the  exclusive  compliment  we  have  just  copied. 

We  revere  the  talents  and  assiduity  of  Miss  Smith, 
perhaps  as  highly  as,  certainly  more  correctly  than,  her 
learned  editor  does  :  and  we  lament,  as  much  as  he  can 
possibly  lament,  that  she  was  so  suddenly  cut  off’  in  the 
career  of  wisdom  arid  moral  excellence.  Yet  jet  us  estimate 
things  as  they  deserve.  The  work  before  us  is  an  admirable 
specimen  of  what  may  oe  accomplished  in  a  little  time,  and 
with  few  means.  But  vye  should  be  unjust  to  scholars  of  deep 
.erudition  and  acute  enquiry,  if  we  were  to  regard  it  as  .a 
finished  p  oduction  ;  we  should  be  unjust  to  the  public,  if, 
alter  having  read  it  carefully,  we  were  to  state  it  to  be  any 
‘thing  else  than  an  imperfect  exercise,  in  which  the  author 
had  not  completely  settled  her  English  text, — in  which, 
also,  in  a  great  multitude  of  instances,  instead  of  being 
grammatically  accurate,  she  has  unaccountably  misunderstood 
the  original, — and  instead  of  being  4  closely  expressive  of  the 
literal  meaning’  has  indulged  in  a  looseness  of  rendering,  that 
we  have  ne'»er  met  with  in  any  other  version.  We  have 
already  observed,  that  her  deviations  from  the  general  sense 
of  the  established  text,  are  for  the  most  part  derived  from 
Mr.  Parkhurpt.  These,  however,  wc  cannot  always 
approve  ;  and  it  is  far  less  seldom  that  we  can  approve  the 
author’s  original  changes.  But  it.  becomes  us  to  support  our 
opinion  upon  each  ot  these  points  by  a  few  examples. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  to  us  and  we  apprehend  it  will  be  so 
to  our  readers,  that  Miss  Smith  had  not  revised  and  settled 
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her  text  as  she  intended,  and  as  she  probably  would  have 
done,  and  certainly  ought  to  have  (lone,  had  her  life  been 
sp  ired.  We  infer  this,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  negligence 
manifested  in  the  use,  sometimes  of  the  old  English  termina¬ 
tion  of  verbs  in  the  third  person  singular,  and  sometimes  of 
the  modern  termination  ;  a  negligence  which  rims  through 
the  whole  of  the  poem,  and  gives  us  about  equal  instances  of 
each  form.  Thus  Ch.  i.  16,  6  the  fire  of  God  has  fallen  from 
heaven:’  while  in  Ch.  ii.  5,  it  runs  6  all  that  a  man  hath  hfc 
will  give  for,  his  life.’  So  Ch.  v.  2. 

‘  For  the  stupid  rich  Man  anger  lilts, 

And  the  silly  poor  one  dies  ot  envy.’ 

Yet  in  V.  II.  of  the  same  chapter  it  occurs, 

‘  Who  setteth  fhe  lowly  on  high, 

,  And  exalteth  the  mourners  in  safety/ 

"We  have  another  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  in 
the  different  and  opposite  meanings  ascribed  to  the  Hebrew 
*p3  in  d nfereot  verses  of  the  first  two  chapters.  In  Ch.i. 
5,  it  is  rendered  c  to  bless’ ;  in  Ch.  ii.  5,  6  to  curse’.  In 
Ch.  i.  11,  the  writer  is  doubtful  which  way  to  render  it;  and 
hence,  as  though  determined  to  be  right,  has  given  it  both 
ways:  for  the  text  occurs  thus, — £  whether  to  thy  face  he  will 
not  bless  thee?  [curse  thee]’.  In  Ch.  ii.  10,  it  is  again  ren¬ 
dered  decidedly  bless ,  in  a  very  correct  translation  taken  from 
Mr.  Parkhurst— blessing  God  and  dying.’  We  are  aware 
that  something  of  the  same  kind  of  inconsistency  occurs  in 
our  established  version,  yet  by  no  means  to  so  great  an 
extent.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  for  its  occurring  at 
all.  Nothing  is  so  absurd  as  to  suppose  that  the  very  same 
term  can  ever  have  been  made  use  of  to  express  ideas  so  dia¬ 
metrically  opposite  ;  nor  is  the  subterfuge  that  “pn  occasion¬ 
ally  means  u  to  bid  farewell  to,”  valedicere,  and  hence 

“  to  take  leave  of,  or  renounce,”  m  any  respect  necessary. 
It  denotes  “  to  bless”  simply,  and  in  as  single  a  sense  as 
the  English  term  itself.  With  a  little  care  and  dexterity  of 
construction,  it  might,  in  all  the  above  passages,  have  been 
confined  to  this  sense  alone  ;  and  in  a  version  boldly  asserted 
to  be  4  more  clear  and  satisfactory,  more  grammatically 
accurate,  more  closely  expressive  of  the  literal  meaning  than 
any  other  known  translation,’  it  not  only  might,  but  ought  to 
have  been  thus  limited  and  explained. 

This  remark  might  be  extended  to  a  great  variety  of 
instances,  if  we  had  time.*  Thus  we  dip  at  random  into 
/Ch.  xxxvi.  26,  and  find  the  expression  in*  kVi  rendered, 
6  beyond  our  knowledge:’  but  in  the  ensuing  chapter,  V.  5, 
‘  and  we  understand  not.’  The  repetition  of  the  phrase  has 
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an  intrinsic  beauty  in  the  original,  and  forms  an  anaphora 
which  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  its  diction  :  and  he.)  ce, 
whatever  might  have  been  the  rendering  in  the  former  place, 
it  ought  carefully  to  have  been  retained  in  the  latter.  So, 
dipping  again  at  random,  we  find  in  Ch.  xiii.  13,  14,  the 
phrase  nto  'bp,  or  no  bp,  rendered  in  the  first  instance 
‘  whatsoever  come,’  and  in  the  second,  4  on  the  chance.’ 

‘  Be  silent  and  I  will  speak. 

Whatsoever  come  upon  me. 

On  the  chance ,  1  will  take  my  flesh  in  my  teeth, 

And  put  my  soul  in  my  hand.’ 

The  passage,  indeed,  has  not  been  fu'ly  understood  by 
our  fair  translator ;  and  hence  another  of  its  beauties,  the 
very  forcible  repetition  of  the  pronoun,  has  been  omitted* 
The  original  text  is  as  follows, 

:mrw  iwnnn 

•  :r.»  'hp  -ojri 

tW3  nico  n;^{{  nn  bp 

• 

The  direct  and  literal  version  of  which  is, 

Hold  ye  your  peace ,  for  I  will  speak , 

1  will — And  let  what  may  come  upon  me, 

Let  what  may — 1  will  carry  my  flesh  in  my  teeth, 

And  put  my  life  in  my  hand. 

In  Ch.  vii.  22,  umnan,  44  and  thou  shall  seek  me,”-  is 
erroneously  rendered,  ‘  they  shall  seek  me the  word  and 
being  omitted.  Ch.  ix.  3,  nzp  an1?,  “  to  contend,”  or  rather, 
“  to  argue  with  him ”  is  given  8  to  contend  with  us'  This 
change  or  confusion  of  one  person  for  another  occurs  very 
frequently.  But  we  have  occasionally  worse  errors  to  en¬ 
counter  ;  direct  false  concords,  as  plural  verbs  joined  to 
singular  nouns,  or  masculine  nouns  to  feminine  adjectives. 
Thus,  passing  forwards  once  more  incidentally,  Ch.  xxxvii.  10, 
in  the  expression  £  the  waters  run ’  the  author  writes  a  verb 
singular  in  the  original  to  a  nominative  plural.  So,  in  Ch. 
xxxviii.  20,  she  first  misunderstands  but  as  meaning  God,  and 
then  couples  it  as  a  nominative  with  npn,  a  verb  in  the  second 
person.  In  this  verse,  a^so,  the  pronoun  u  is  altogether  omitted 
in  the  first  line  of  the  version,  and  the  two  words  ’a-i  in  the 
second.  In  V.  10  of  the  next  chapter  (xxxix)  we  have  errors 
of  every  kind,  both  of  omission  and  commission.  .may44  his 
rope”  or  44  his  band”  as  it  is  in  our  common  version,  is  here 
rendered  4  a  rope’,  the  pronoun  his  being  omitted  :  and  rope 
is  then  made  the  nominative  case  to  ntDDn,  a  verb  in  the 
second  person  singular,  4  will  a  rope  keep  him  ?’  In  the  more 
correct  language  of  our  established  lection  44  canst  thou  bind, 
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«r  keep  the  unicorn?” — not  4  bind  or  keep  him:9 — for  here 
again  we  meet  with  a  singular  omission;  the  word  an,  “  uni¬ 
corn  or  rhinoceros,”  being  totally  left  out,  and  the  pronoun 
him  substituted  for  it.  At  this  proneness'  to  omit  substantives 
we  have  been  often  astonished.  It  commences  with  the  very 
first  chapter,  where,  in  V.  5,  the  word  Job  is  wholly  sup¬ 
pressed,  and  the  expression  <c  for  Job  said,”  dvn  ’D,  is  ren¬ 
dered  with  the  verb  alone,  ‘for  he  said.9 

We  are  far  from  inclining  to  be  severe  upon  these  sorts  of 
blemishes.  We  are  ready  to  ascribe  them  to  inattention, 
if  not  to  rapidity  of  composition  alone ;  and  to  regard  them 
as  macula  quas  incuria  fudit ,  and  which  the  fair  writer 
intended  to  have  corrected,  upon  a  subsequent  revision  of 
her  text.  They  sufficiently  prove,  however,  that  her  text 
nevQr  did  receive  such  revision  ;  and  consequently  that, 
(although  in  spite  of  these  blemishes  it  possesses  a  large 
portion  of  general  merit)  it  is  in  no  respect  intitled  to  the 
praise  of  unrivalled  accuracy,  and  adherence  to  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  original,  which  the  very  respectable  editor 
has  so  lavishly  passed  upon  it. 

Let  us,  however,  take  a  passage  of  som<e  length,  that  the 
beauties  of  the  version,  as  well  as  the  defects,  may;  appear 
to  full  advantage.  The  following  is  a  part  of  the  sublime 
and  admirably  descriptive  speech  of  Fflihu  :  Ch,  xxxvi.  26—* 
Ch.  xxxvii.  13. 

4  26  Behold  !  God  is  great,  beyond  our  knowledge; 

His  years  are  numerous  beyond  our  search. 

27  For  he  maketh  small  the  drops  of  water. 

They  are  strained  off  (for)  the  rain  of  his  vapour  ; 

28  Which  the  heavens  let  fall. 

And  drop  on  man  abundantly. 

29  Also  can  any  understand  the  spreadings  of  the  clouds  ? 

The  high  abodes  of  his  silence. 

30  Behold,  he  spreads  on  it  his  light, 

And  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  covered  (with  the 
reflected  light.) 

31  For  by  them  he  judgeth  the  people. 

He  giveth  food  in  abundance. 

32  1  he  light  overspreads  the  vault  (of  heaven,) 

And  he  commandeth  it  concerning  him  that  prayeth  ; 

S3  Hr  telleth,  concerning  him,  his  thunder 

Commissioned  with  wrath  against  arrogance. 

CHAP.  XXXVII. 

1  Verily,  for  this  my  heart  flutters. 

And  beats  beyond  its  place. 
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2  Hark  !  he  ;r  the  thundering  of  his  voice, 

And  the  muttering  that  issues  from  his  mouth. 

S  His  flash  is  beneath  tne  whole  heaven 

And  h;s  light  on  the  extremities  of  the  earth. 

4  After  it  roars  the  thunder, 

He  thunders  with  the  voice  of  his  majesty, 

And  he  will  not  stay  them,  for  his  voice  shall  be  heard. 

5  God  thunders  with  his  voice  ; 

He  doeth  mighty  wonders,  and  we  understand  not. 

6  For  to  the  snow  he  saith,  Be  on  the  earth  ; 

And  he  pours  out  the  rain,  he  pours  out  the  showers  of 
his  strength, 

7  Sealing  up  the  hand  of  every  man, 

That  all  may  know  his  wojks. 

8  And  the  wild  beast  retires  to  his  covert. 

And  in  their  dens  do  they  abide. 

9  From  the  black  cloud  comes  the  whirlwind, 

And  from  condensed  air,  ice. 

10  From  the  breath  of  God,  the  ice  gives, 

And  the  water*  run  wide  in  the  thaw. 

11  Also  the  purr  (ether)  dissolves  the  thick  vapour. 

Its  light  breaks  through  the  cloud : 

12  And  they  turn  round  according  to  his  counsels, 

To  perform  all  that  he  commands  them  on  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

13  Whether  he  cause  it  to  fall  on  the  sceptre. 

Or  on  his  land,  or  for  abundance.*  pp.  122 — 124. 

This  passage  contains  great  elegance  and  simplicity  of 
diction  In  some  parts  we  prefer  it  to  the  established  version — 
but  not  generally.  It  is  less  regularly  correct,  and  at  times 
far  inf  rior.  But  that  it  may  be  duly  appreciated,  let  us 
examine  it  seriatim. 

V.  26  The  pronoun  c  our not  found  in  the  original,  is 
unnecessarily  introduced  into  both  lines;  and  this  being 
omitted,  surpassing  would  he  a  better  wo;d  than  4  beyond .’ 

V.  27.  4  k  hr.’  This  should  have  been  fa!  or  behold  !  '3  is 
not  here  an  adverb  of  causation,  but  of  exclamation.  The 

w 

Arabic  form  is  repeatedly  used  in  this  sense  ;  and  the 

•• 

present  poem  abounds  with  this  and  other  Arabisms.  It  is 
however  a  sense,  by  no  means  uncommon  to  '3  as  a  Hebrew 
term,  not  only  in  the  book  before  us,  but  especially  in  the 
Psalms.  6  They  are  strained  off,  is  better  than  in  our  established 
version,  u  they  pour  d  wnF  Dr.  Stock  has  it,  <(  they  are 
refined It  refers  to  the  process  of  vaporization  :  they  throw 
off  wou.d  he  as  correct  and  more  simple  than  either.  ‘  For 
his  vapour should  be  for  his  tempest ;  as  is  here  used 
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n  the  sense  of  rvKb,  which  is  indeed  the  actual  rendering 
)f  not  less  than  fifty  one  of  Dr.  Kennrcott’s  codices/ 

V.  28.  4  Which  the  heavens  let  fall?  6  Which?  tjk,  is  here 
jin  adverb  of  time,  and  should  be  rendered  then .  b?  in  all 
its  senses  implies  lavishness  or  profusion.  The  image  cor¬ 
rectly  given  is  peculiarly  beautiful,-*-rte’tt  flow  the  heavens. 
J  And ’  does  not  occur  in  the  second  line:  it  should  be  they 
drop ,  or  rather,  pour ,  &c.  1 

V.  29.  This  verse  is  supposed  by  all  the  critics  to  be 
intractable.  Schultens  gives  it  up  in  despair,  and  Reiske 
only  attempts  to  make  sense  of  it  by  altering  the  text. 
Dr.  Stock  renders  it, 

“  Yea — can  any  understand  the  spreadings  of  the  cloud? 

<{  The  rattlings  of  the  tabernacle  Vf 

The  grand  error  of  all  the  interpreters  consists,  in  giving 
to  the  passage  an  interrogatory  cast,  to  which  it  has  no 
pretensions;  and  in  deriving  pn’  from  p,  u  to  discern  or 
understand,”  instead  of  from  njj,  “  to  build  up,  pile  up, 
heap,  multiply.”  sy  is  not  exactly  expressed  by  our  word 
cloud :  it  means  rather  the  web,  vapour,  or  woof  of  which  the 
cloud  is  composed — nimbus  rather  than  hubes .  This  first  part 
of  the  couplet  should  therefore,  be,  But  if  he  heap  up  th$ 
spreadings  of  his  cloudy -woof  . 

mK'tfn  “  noise ”  in  our  common  version,  and  ci  rattlings ”  in 
Dr  Stock’s,  is  rendered  4  high  abodes ’  by  Miss  Smith,  from 
nuo  instead  of  from  nsw.  The  proper  word  is  tapestry— ic- 
tured  representations  of  things.  riKttr,  observes  Reiske  very 
correctly,  44  estpicta,  variegata,  idea  rei.” 

V.  31.  4  For  by  them?  This  should  be—lo  /  or  behold ,  by 
these  things  ;  i.  e.  these  fearful  phenomena.  The  real  meaning 
of  the  second  line  has  never  yet  been  entered  into,  bm  does 
not  mean  4 food ,’  but  sentence,  judgement,  decision,  from  ub>D: — 
he  p asset h  or  giveth  sentence  amain. 

Y.  32.  We  have  here,  and  in  almost  every  one  of  the  verses 
of  the  ensuing  chapter,  an  instance  of  the  negligence  we  have 
already  pointed  out,  of  employing  indiscriminately  the  ancient 
and  the  modern  termination  of  the  third  person  singular  of 
our  verbs  ;  as  6  overspreads’  in  the  first  line,  and  6  command^* 
and  4  prayed’  in  the  second.  The  first  period  is  not  quite 
correctly  rendered,  either  in  this  or  our  common  version;  but 
we  have  not  space  to  point  out  every  defect.  The  second 
period  is  of  far  more  consequence,  and  has  given  much 
more  trouble  to  the  critics  Miss  Smith  has  followed  her 
guide,  Mr.  Parkhurst,  and  is  hence  not  personally  amenable 
for  her  error ;  though  neither  here  nor  in  any  other  place  is 
the  smallest  acknowledgement  given,  or  reference  made,  t® 
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the  authority  she  so  freely  copies-  Dr.  Stock’s  rendering  is, 
“  and  giveth  it  charge  to  what  it  shall  meet.”  The  general 
confusion  proceeds  altogether  from  an  erroneous  division  of 
the  words;  which  instead  of 

i 

Ve-jezve  oiiah  bemapegio, 
should  be  written, 

•  nrv>b 

Ve-jezveo  iiahbe  mapegio 
which  will  then  be  literally, 

And  launcheth  his  penetrating  bolt. 

V.  33.  “V.J1  is  here,  and  in  all  the  translations,  derived  from 
“  to  show,  or  tell?'  but  erroneously:  its  proper  root  is  u 
“  to  assault ,  or  rush  upon  — Along  with  it  rusheth  his  noise  or 
roar . 

The  second  line  of  the  verse  is  taken  from  Parkhurst,  but 
a  little  altered ;  ins  suggestion  being  f  possessing  wrath  for 
‘  or  against  arrogance One  of  the  earliest  and  principal 
articles  of  possession  was  cattle:  and  hence  nJpE,  if  derived 
from  rop,  would  mean  cattle ,  as  well  as  possession  generally  ;  and 
it  is  thus  rendered  by  our  established  version,  and  by  most 
of  those  that  preceded  it.  rop  however  is  not  the  proper  root 
of  rupa,  but  *op, — (i  to  burn  with  fierceness and  hence  the 
noun,  instead  of  possession  or  cattle,  should  be  fierceness  or 
fervour .  which  our  established  lection  regards  as  an 

adverb,  and  makes  u  also ,”  is  properly  understood  as  a  noun, and 
rendered  4  wrath.’*  Schulteus  has  given  the  passage  a  very 
correct  interpretation,  rubedinem  flammantem  nasi  contra 
datum  ;  — the  fierceness  of  wrath 
wickedness. 

Cti.  xxx vii.  1.  There  is  no  part  of  the  work  we  have 
been  so  much  displeased  with  as  the  present.  1  Verily  my  heart 
flutters  and  beats,*  is  a  genuine  female  exclamation,  and  equally 
betrays  the  sex  and  the  youth  of  the  author.  It  also  exhibits 
another  proof  of  her  negligence  in  employing  the  modern 
verbal  termination,  we  have  already  adverted  to.  The  real 
meaning  of  the  passage,  however,  has  never  been  penetrated 
by  any  ol  the  critics.  here  rendered  c  verily,'  and  in  our 
established  version  “also,”  is  in  the  last  verse  of  the  preceding 
chapter  rendered,  as  a  noun,  ‘  wrath  the  paragraph  is  con¬ 
tinued  into  the  verse  before  us;  and  the  meaning  is  still  wrath. 
A  more  unfortunate  division,  indeed,  or  one  more  destructive 
ol  ail  sense  has  never  been  exhibited  than  the  present  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  two  chapters  :  for  it  takes  place  not  only  in  the 
middle  of  a  most  magnificent  description^  but  in  the  middle 


against  pride,  or  rather 
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-of  the  very  same  sentence.  The  thunder-storm,  observe* 
the  sublime  poet,  is  an  apt  emblem  of  the  wrath  (*]k)  of  the 
Almighty  against  wickedness : — wrath  (q«)  continues  he,  at 
which  my  heat  t  trembleth  and  stagger eth  in  its  post. 

V.  4.  £ And  he  will  not  stay  them ,  for}  Kc.  would  be  better 
rendered  impersonally,  and  there  is  no  limit  to  them  when ,  &c - 
that  is,  to  the  range  of  the  flash  and  the  roar. 

V.  5.  We  cannot  compliment  the  writer  upon  taking  nixbflj, 
marvellously ,  away  from  the  first  line,  and  introducing  it 
into  the  second  in  the  sense  of  ‘  mighty Even  in  this  case, 
however,  it  should  have  been  mightily  doeth  he  great  wonders 
— or  great  things ;  which  last  is  a  better  rendering  of  our 
established  lection  than  the  word  for  which  it  is  here  ex¬ 
changed.  £ And  we  understand  not}  should  be,  as  in  V.  26  of 
the  preceding  chapter,  £  beyond  ’  or  surpassing  i  knowledge d 

V.  6.  ‘ Ford  This  should  onc«  more  be  lo  !  or  behold !  See 
note  above  on  Ch.  xxxvi.  27.  Tire  full  beauty  of  the  passage, 
however,  has  never  been  entered  into,  in  consequence  of  the 
words  having  been  uniformly  construed  with  a  wrong  punc¬ 
tuation  :  whence,  indeed,  a  great  difficulty  lias  been  felt 
by  every  critic;  and  Mr.  Gray,  who  is  one  of  our  most  cau¬ 
tious  interpreters,  ventures  to  suppose  an  error  in  the  text, 
and  to  suggest  that  two  of  the  words  he  omitted.  The  follow¬ 
ing  division  and  punctuation  will  clear  up  every  difficulty, 
and  render  all  attempts  at  amendment  unnecessary. 

:  *on  abpV  o 

•  *•  My  mtDn  owl  ntso 

Behold  !  he  saith  to  the  snow — be  ! 

Earthward ,  thchfalleth  it ,  or  then  to  the  earth  falleth  it . 

To  the  rain— and  it  falleth— the  rains  of  his  might . 

V.  7.  (  That  all  may  know.'  This  is  the  common  rendering. 
The  literal  version  however  is — to  the  feeling  or  perception  of 
uvery  man . 

V.  9.  For  (“nn  n)  £  black  cloud }  which  is  Mr,  Parkhurst’s  ren¬ 
dering,  or <£  south which  is  the  common  rendering,  we  should 
prefer  utmost  zone ,  the  n  being  emphatic — zona  ipsissima . 
And  for  £  condensed  air  ’  (antn)  which  is  also  Mr.  Parkhurst’s, 
we  should  have  given  arctic  chambers .  Our  common  version 
gives  “  north.” 

V.  10.  We  cannot  approve  of  any  part  of  this  deviation 
from  the  common  rendering,  which  offers  a  sense  precisely 
opposite,  jnj,  however,  does  not,  in  the  present  instance, 
mean  £  to  give}  in  any  signifiactiori  of  the  term  :  but  ££  to  fix, 

or  set:”  as  in  the  Arabic  £j  from  ^  So  St.  Jerom  :  flante 

.  * 

Deo  ipncrescit  gelu — by  the  blast  of  God  the  frost  congeals  or 
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sets:  and  to  the  same  effect  Reiske.  am  is  a  substantive; 
“  breadth  or  expanse"  as  given  in  our  common  version.  Miss 
Smith  Commits  a  false  concord  by  joining  it,  as  a  vert)  singu¬ 
lar,  to  ZD'12  waters,  a  noun  plural. — 1  In  the  thaw'  should  be 
into  a  mirror ,  -pyuoa,  from  psp,  “  to  pour  out  or  fuse”  as 
metal  :  in  which  sense  it  occurs  in  our  established  lec¬ 
tion,  in  V.  18  of  the  present  chapter. 

V.  12.  6  And  they  turn'  should  be — thus  pie  (kik)  turneth  or 
rather  maketh  to  turn — revolveth.  'ni3D»  here  rendered  ‘round,* 
is  a  noun  plural,  and  distinctly  signifies  courses,  or  circuits,  as 
given  by  Dr  Stock.  Seasons  is  a  better  word  than  either. 

V.  13.  This  verse  has  proved  a  stumbling  block  to  all  the 
critics  :  and  none  of  them  appear  satisfied  even  with  their  own 
renderings.  Scott  proposes  to  transpose  the  text,  while  Reiske, 
as  usual,  alters  the  words  themselves  :• — and  even  Dr.  Stock 
finds  himself  compelled  to  pursue  this  last  means  of  eliciting 
a  sense,  though  in  a  different  manner.  The  rendering  of  Miss 
South  does  not  afford  us  much  light  upon  the  subject  ;  nor  is 
it  in  any  respect  clearer  than  the  established  reading.  Both 
translations  begin  the  verse  with  the  words  that  close  it  in 
he  original. 

The  whole  of  the  difficulty  nppears  to  proceed  from  not 
having  taken  the  real  sense  of  t23ip,  and  of  put,  as  they  are 
intended  in  the  present  place.  The  primary  idea  of  03^  is 
succession  :  hence,  as  a  verb,  it  imports  “  to  proceed,  to 
extend,  to  follow  in  order  and  as  a  noun,  “  a  shoot,  tribe,  or 
branch  of  a  family  :  progeny  or  succession.”  p#  does  not  in 
the  present  place  signify  c  earth  but  is  a  noun  derived  from 
p  “  to  dash,  crush,  or  break  to  pieces.”  The  k  is  for¬ 
mative;  and  hence  the  noun  imports  “  violence,  discomfiture, 
destruction,  ruin,  judgment,  or  punishment.”— The  rendering 
thus  explained  is  constantly  in  succession,  whether  for  judge¬ 
ment,  or  for  mercy,  he  causeth  it  to  take  place  :  “  faciat  id  ob- 
venire,”  as  Schultens  has  justly  translated  the  close  of  the 
verse. 

If  these  hints  be  correct,  and  the  scattered  fragments _ the 

disjecti  membra  tentaminis — be  collected,  the  whole  version  of 
the  above  passage  will  run  as  follows. 

chap,  xxxvi. 

26  Behold  !  God  is  great,  surpassing  knowledge  ; 

The  number  of  his  years  surpassing  research. 

27  Lo:  he  exhaleth  the  drops  of  the  waters  ; 

They  tnrow  off  the  rain  for  his  tempest. 

28  Then  down  flow  the  heavens; 

They  pour  upon  man  impetuomJy*— * 
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29  But  if  he  heap  up  the  spreadings  of  the  cloudy  woof, 

1  he  tapestry  of  his  pavilion, 

30  Behold  !  he  throweth  forth  from  it  his  flash, 

And  inverteth  the  roots  of  the  very  ocean. 

SI  Lo  !  thus  judgeth  he  the  nations  ; 

He  passeth  sentence  amain. 

32  He  brandisheth  the  blaze  athwart  the  concave ; 

And  launcheth  his  penetrating  bolt.  % 

S3  Along  with  it  rushetb  his  roar, 

The  fierceness  of  wrath,  because  of  wickedness  s 

CHAP.  XXXVIII. 

1  Wrath,  at  which  my  heart  trembleth, 

And  staggereth  in  its  post. 

2  Hear,  O  hear  ye  the  clangour  of  his  voice, 

And  the  peal  that  issueth  from  his  mouth. 

3  Under  the  whole  heavens  is  his  flash, 

And  his  lightning  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

4  After  it  pealeth  the  voice  ;  „ 

He  thundereth  with  the  voice  of  his  majesty  ; 

And  there  is  no  limit  to  them  when  his  voice  soundeth, 

5  God  thundereth  marvellously  with  his  voice  ; 

Great  things  doeth  he,  surpassing  knowledge. 

6  Behold  he  saith  to  the  snow— be  1  ' 

And  on.  the  earth  it  falleth 

To  the  rain- — and  it  falleth— the  rains  of  his  might. 

7  Upon  the  labour  of  every  man  he  putteth  a  seal. 

To  the  feeling  of  every  mortal  is  his  work, 

g  Even  the  brute-kind  go  into  covert, 

And  abide  in  their  dwellings. 

9  From  the  utmost  zone  issueth  the  whirlwind. 

And  from  the  arctic  chambers,  cold. 

10  By  the  blast  of  God  the  frost  congealeth, 

And  the  expanse  of  the  waters  into  a  mirror. 

11  He  also  loadeth  the  cloudy- woof  with  redundance: 

His  effulgence  disperseth  the  gloom. 

12  Thus  revolveth  he  the  seasons,  in  his  wisdom, 

That  they  may  accomplish  whatever  he  commandeth  them 

!3  Constantly  in  succession,  whether  for  his  judgment. 

Or  for  mercy,  he  causeth  it  to  take  place. 

(  To  be  continued ,) 
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Art.  II.  The  Vision  of  Don  Roderick.  A  Poem.  By  Walter  Scott* 

Esq.  4  to  pp  122.  price  15s,  royal  1/.  10/.  Ballantyne  and  Co. 

Edinburgh;  Longman  and  Co.  1811. 

TT  has  long  been  a  matter  of  debate,  where  Mr.  Walter 
Scolds  great  strength  lies.  Some  have  observed  that 
he  is  always  shaggy  and  hirsute;  and  hence  they  have  sus¬ 
pected,  that  if  he  would  submit-  to  the  ceremony  of  being 
shorn,  and  adopt  the  neatness  of  the  modern  costume,  he 
would  be  found  like  other  men.  Some,  again,  have 
taken  notice,  that  all  his  stories  are  about  Scotland  ;  and  have 
therefore  conjectured  that  his  muse  was  only  a  divinity  of 
the  mountains,  and  that  if  he  could  but  be  decoyed  into 
level  and  open  ground,  many  of  his  rivals  would  be  more 
than  a  match  for  him.  There  certainly  appeared  to  be 
some  little  room  for  these  surmises  ;  and  occasionally  they  grew 
up  to  insinuation,  assertion,  and  defiance.  At  length  the 
experiment  is  made.  Mr.  Scott  is  either  unconscious  of 
having  been  indebted  to  any  poetical  spell,  orrelies  upon 
the  success  it  has  secured  to  him  and  presumes  he  may 
now  dispense  with  its  aid.  He  ventures  out  in  the  classical 
dress  of  Spenser  ;  and  though  he  still  takes  the  benefit  of 
tradition,  and  chooses  ground  in  Spain  not  dissimilar  to  his 
favourite  holds  in  the  north,  yet  he  soon  abandons  these 
resources,  and  comes  down  into  the  open  plains  of  narrative 
and  declamatory  poetry. 

We  hardly  need  say  this  experiment  was  hazardous. 
Within  his  own  £  dread  circle,’  he  knew  that  c  none  could 
walk  but  he  and  he  will  probably  repent  that  he  ever 
quitted  it.,  Without  charging  his  Vision  of  Don  Roderick 
with  any  positive  defects,  it  is  sufficient  to  compare  it  with 
his  three  principal  poems,  and  pronounce  it  greatly  in¬ 
ferior  to  them  all.  Not  that  we  think  it  can  possibly  re¬ 
duce  the  estimate  of  his  poetical  talents,  among  fair  and 
considerate  critics:  for  they  have  not  valued  him  extrava¬ 
gantly  before.  They  will  perceive  undeniable  proofs  of 
that  genuine  merit,  they  have  already  been  free  to  allow 
him,  though  not  adorned  and  recommended  to  the  public 
by  the  antiquities  of  the  Border,  or  the  charms  of  a  popular 
romance.  They  will  perhaps  take  into  consideration  his 
plea  of  haste ;  and  may  even  admit  the  death  of  his  friends 
the  Lord  President  Blair  and  Lord  Viscount  Melville,  as 
some  extenuation  of  the  failings  they  detect.  At  all  events, 
they  will  give  him  credit  for  his  facility  ;  and  will  ac¬ 
knowledge  it  to  be  no  common  exploit,  to  write  a  poem 
in  less  time  and  with  less  labour,  perhaps,  than  some  orators 
bestow  upon  a  speech.  The  public,  we  apprehend,  will 
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not  be  quite  so  indulgent.  They  will  be  universally  dis¬ 
appointed  in  the  unreasonable  expectation,  of  finding  Mr. 
Scott  always  equal  to  himself.  A  man  is  not  absolutely 
obliged,  they  will  say,  to  publish  a  new  poem  immediately 
^fter  the  death  of  two  old  friends,  especially  if  it  has  been 
written  in  haste,  and  is  intended  to  be  sold  for  fifteen 
shillings.  With  thesq  complainers,  it  will  require  all  Mr. 
Scott’s  talents  to  regain  his  ground  by  another  romance. 

Mr.  Scott,  however,  has  one  sure  card,  which  may  per¬ 
haps  retrieve  the  fortune  of  the  publication,  and  beep  him 
still  at  the  top  of  the  fashion.  He  has  most  happily  struck 
in  with  the  court-politics  and  popular  passions  of  the  day. 
Instead  of  adopting  the  mild  and  pacific  tone,  by  which 
modern  poetry  as  well  as  philosophy  is  distinguished,  in¬ 
stead  of  deploring  the  calamities  of  war,  exciting  a  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  sufferings  of  mankind,  and  invoking  a  just 
indignation  against  the  wanton  contentions  of  governments, 
he  has  taken  up  the  ancient  function  of  a  hard,  to  celebrate 
military  prowess,  and  set  off  pride,  ferocity,  and  revenge. 
It  is  observable  that  this  is  the  general  tendency  of  his 
poems.  Almost  their  only  moral  effect  is,  to  inspire  a 
passion  for  strife  and  violence,  inducing  a  contempt  for 
the  insipid  comforts  of  peaceful  and  civilized  society,  and 
a  secret  but  decided  preference  for  the  times  of  lawless 
and  sanguinary  adventure.  Here,  however,  he  is  not  only 
a  martial  poet,  but  a  ministerial  partizan.  The  present  poem 
is  in  effect  a  political  declamation,  inflammatory  and  antigal- 
lican  ;  dealing  out  invective^against  our  enemies  and  compli¬ 
ment  to  ourselves,  with  a  liberality  not  inferior  to  the  Morning 
Post,  The  chief  favourites  of  the  public,  at  this  moment, 
Lord  Wellington,  Sir  Wm.  Beresford,  and  General  Graham, 
are  in  fact  the  heroes  of  the  work.  Don  Roderick  and  his 
vision  are  mere  machinery  ;  pageants  in  the  triumphal  pso- 
cession  which  the  poet  has  condescended  to  conduct.  We 
are  not  much  surprised  to  find  Mr.  Scott  thus  blending 
politics  and  poetry.  He  has  always  stationed  himself  on 
that  side  of  Parnassus  which  commands  a  view  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury,  and  has  not  scrupled,  among  other  political  services, 
to  deviate  from  poetical  propriety  for  the  sake  of  violating 
moral  decorum.  To  ex  alt  over  the  unnecessary,  unprovoked 
.attack  upon  a  neutral,  and  friendly  nation,  the  seizure 
of  its  few  ships,  the  plunder  of  its  arsenal,  and  the  ruin 
of  its  city,  vvas  an  honour  reserved,  among  poets,  for  Mr. 
Scott:  and  the  place  to  give  utterance  to  this  magnanimous 
feeling,  was  a  poetical  romance  of  the  sixteenth  century! 
W~e  may  add,  too,  that  his  credit  will  of  course  s>it« 
Vol,  Vil.  S  L 
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fer  nothing,  by  the  appropriation  of  the  profits,  or  a  part  of 
the  profits,  of  this  publication,  to  the  laudable  fund  for 
relieving  the  Portugueze  :  though  the  poem  is  intended  to  ap¬ 
pear  at  full  length,  we  understand,  in  an  excellent  periodical 
work  for  which  Mr.  S.  discovers  a  remarkable  partiality, 
— the  Edinburgh  Annual  Register. 

The  invasion  and  conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Moors,  is 
commonly  attributed  to  the  revenge  of  Count  Julian,  for 
the  violence  offered  to  his  daughter  Florinda  by  Don 
Roderick,  the  last  of  the  Gothic  kings,  whose  battles  he 
was  then  fighting  in  Africa.  The  tradition  on  which  the 
present  poem  is  founded  is,  that  after  the  perpetration  of  this 
crime,  but  before  the  revolution  which  ensued,  Don  Roderick 
had  the  temerity  to  break  open  and  explore  a  tower,  in  which 
he  expected  to  find  treasure,  but  the  opening  of  which  accord¬ 
ing  to  ancient  prediction,  would  be  ominous  of  the  downfal 
of  the  monarchy  ;  and  saw  there  a  graphical  representation 
of  those  calamities  by  which  his  kingdom  was  shortly  to 
he  overwhelmed.  The  particulars  of  the  tradition  are  amply 
stated  by  our  author.  He  professes  to  extend  this  vision  down 
to  the  present  crisis,  and  to  divide  it  into  three  periods,  the  first 
terminating  with  the  settlement  of  the  Moors  in  Spain,  the 
second  including  the  meridian  era  of  the  Spanish  monarchy 
alter  their  expulsion,  and  the  third  commencing  with  the 
perfidious  encroachments  of  Bonaparte. 

The  Vision  is  prefaced  by  an  Introduction,  and  terminated 
by  a  Conclusion,  which  are  intended  more  particularly  to 
connect  this  vision  with  the  praises  of  the  campaign  in 
Portugal.  The  method  ef  the  introduction  is,  to  invoke 
the  mountains  and  torrents  of  Scotland  for  a  strain  to  send 
over  the  sea  to  Lord  Wellington;  to  which  invocation, 
contrary  to  all  experience,  an  answer  is  vouchsafed,  and 
the  minstrel  is  directed  not  to  seek  for  it  in  Scotland,  but 
in  Spain.  If  his  intention  was  to  send  Lord  Wellington  a 
poem  in  praise  of  his  exploits,  which  appears  to  be  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  ‘  thou  givest  our  lyres  a  theme,’ — the 
subject  of  it  might  surely  have  been  sought  for  in  Spain 
or  Portugal,  without  any  supernatural  intimation.  If  nothing 
more  was  intended,  than  to  send  the  gallant  general  a 
poetical  romance  on  any  other  subject,  as  the  reward  of 
bis  achievements,  we  must  say  there  appears  very  little 
propriety  in  performing  for  the  first  time,  as  the  poet  tells 
us,  the  solemn  preliminary  rite  of  invocation.  If  there 
be  any  other  sense  in  this  introduction,  it  must  be,  that 
the  poet  does  not  ask  for  a  subject,  but  for  genius  to  adorn 
it:  and  if  the  answer  to  this  application,  was  a  direction  to 
go  to  Spain,  the  wisdom  of  declining  this  piece  of  advice. 
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Is  much  more  obvious  than  that  of  offering  it  On  the 
whole,  this  proem  is  -not  very  prepossessing;  the  import  of  it 
is  ambiguous,  and  the  execution  laboured  and  heavy.  The 
first  stanza  runs  thus;  and  the  reader  will  perceive  from 
the  concluding  line,  that  though  Mr.  Scott’s  verses  have 
adopted  Spenser’s  uniform,  they  are  nevertheless  a  sort 
of  irregular  troops,  and  are  not  over-scrupulous  about  breaking 
their  ranks. 

6  Lives  there  a  strain,  whose  sounds  of  mounting  frc 
May  rise  distinguish’d  o’er  the  din  of  war, 

Or  died  it  with  yon  Master  of  the  Lyre, 

Who  sung  beleaguer’d  Ilion’s  evil  star  \ 

Such  Wellington,  might  reach  thee  from  afar. 

Wafting  its  descant  wide  o’er  Ocean’s  range  ; 

Nor  shouts,  nor  clashing  arms,  its  mood  could  mar, 

1  ■  All  as  it  swell’d  ’twixt  each  loud  trumpet-change. 

That  clangs  to  Britain  victory,  to  Portugal  revenge  l’ 

The  poem  itself,  however,  begins  rather  auspiciously.  It 
gives  a  midnight  view  of  Toledo,  where  the  tyrant  is  confessing 
himself  to  the  archbishop  in  the  cathedral.  We  have  often 
observed,  that  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  Mr.  Scott’s 
popularity',  his  chief  real  merit  is  the  striking  truth,  the 
happy  freedom,  and  the  captivating  beauty,  of  his  descrip¬ 
tions.  There  is  some  little  mistiness  in  the  following  picture, 

- — the  execution  is  hasty  and  unfinished,  and  the  objects 
are  not  distinctly  made  out, — but,  upon  the  whole,  we  think 
it  is  very  masterly. 

‘  ‘Rearing  their  crests  amid  the  cloudless  skies. 

And  darkly  clustering  in  the  pale  moonlight, 

Toledo’s  holy  towers  and  spires  arise, 

As  from  a  trembling  lake  of  silver  white  ; 

Their  mingled  shadows  intercept  the  sight 
Of  the  broad  burial-ground  outstretched  below. 

And  nought  disturbs  the  silence  of  the  night; 

All  sleeps  in  sullen  shade  or  silver  glow, 

All  save  the  heavy  swell  of  Teio’s  ceaseless  How. 

All  save  the  rushing  swell  of  Teio’s  tide 

Or,  distant  heard,  a  courser’s  neigh  or  tramp, 

Their  changing  rounds  as  watchful  horsemen  ride, 

To  guard  the  limits  of  King  Roderick’s  camp. 

For,  through  the  river’s  night  fog  rolling  damp, 

Was  many  a  proud  pavilion  dimly  seen, 

Which  glimmer’d  back,  against  the  moon’s  fair  lamp. 

Tissues  of  silk  and  silver  twisted  sheen 
And  standards  proudly  pitch’d,  and  warders  armed  between’  pp,  13.  14, 

The  next  scene  is  also  very  striking’,  though  we  doubt 
whether  it  is  exclusively  Mr.  Scott’s.  It  represents  the 
.monarch  at  the  confessional,  by  the  light  of  a  lamp  which 
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is  almost  spent  by  the  length  of  the  interview.  There  is 
a  remarkable  falling  off  in  the  last  part  of  the  stanza; 
which,  however  just,  is  hut  a  prosaic  explanation  of  the 
preceding  picture. 

‘  Full  on  the  Prelate’s  face,  and  silver  hair, 

The  stream  of  failing  light  was  feebly  roll’d  ; 

But  Roderick’s  visage,  though  his  head  was  baref 
Was  shadow’d  by  his  hand  and  mantle’s  fold. 

While  of  his  hidden  soul  the  sins  he  told, 

Proud  Alaric’s  descendant  could  not  brook, 

That  mortal  man  his  bearing  should  behold, 

Or  boast  that  he  had  seen,  when  conscience  shook, 

Fear  tame  a  monarch’s  brow,  remorse  a  warrior’s  look.’ 

Mr.  Scott  generally  succeeds  in  the  dramatic  part  of  his 
poems.  Flis  dialogue,  in  this  instance,  is  as  spirited  and 
striking  as  usual,  though  disfigured  with  antiquated  words, 
and  uncouth  constructions.  The  king  faulters  out  a  recital 
of  his  crimes,  accompanied  with  divers  excuses  ;  and  on 
being  reproached  by  his  reverend  confessor,  and  threatened 
with  divine  vengeance  which  there  is  little  hope  of  averting 
by  alms  or  penance,  determines,  in  defiance  of  the  arch¬ 
bishop’s  remonstrances,  to  enter  the  mysterious  vault,  and 
know  the  worst. 

‘  Long,  large,  and  lofty,  was  that  vaulted  hall  ; 

Roof,  walls,  and  floor,  were  all  of  marble  stone. 

Of  polished  marble,  black  as  funeral  pall, 

Carved  o’er  with  signs  and  characters  unknown. 

A  paly  light,  as  of  the  dawning,  shone 

Through  the  sad  bounds,  but  whence  they  could  not  spy 
For  window  to  the  upper  air  was  none  ; 

Yet,  by  that  light,  Don  Roderick  could  descry 
Wonders  that  ne’er  till  then  were  seen  by  mortal  eye. 

Grim  centinels,  against  the  upper  wall. 

Of  molten  bronze,  two  statues  held  their  place  ; 

Massive  their  naked  limbs,  their  stature  tall, 

Their  frowning  foreheads  golden  circles  grace. 

Moulded  they  seemed  for  kings  of  giant  race, 

That  lived  and  sinned  before  the  avenging  flood  ; 

This  grasped  a  scythe,  that  rested  on  a  mace  ; 

This  spread  his  wings  for  flight,  that  pondering  stood. 

Each  stubborn  seemed  and  stern,  immutable  of  mood.'  * 

These  two  giants,  though  full  as  amiable  in  appearance 
as  the  ‘twin  brothers’  of  Guildhall,  are  much  less  peace¬ 
able;  for  while  the  king  and  the  priest  are  reading  their 
names,  the  last  sands  in  Time’s  hour-glass  are  spent,  and 

*  This  convenient  word  occurs  here,  as  a  rhyme,  for  the  third  time 
within  the  compass  of  seven  stanzas. 
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Destiny  forthwith  batters  down  the  wall  with  his  mace. 
Through  this  breach  there  appears  a  visionary  representation 
of  Spain,  and  a  succession  of  future  events  which  are  ac¬ 
companied  with  corresponding  noises.  First  is  heard  4  an 
unrepeated  female  shriek,’ — that  of  Florinda,  we  suppose, 
though  we  scarcely  know  how  it  should  occur  among 
future  events. 

if 

(  It  seemed  as  if  Don  Roderick  knew  the  call. 

For  the  bo'd  blood  was  blanching  in  his  cheek.— 

Then  answered  kettle-drum  and  atabal, 

Gong-peal  and  cymbal-clank  the  ear  appal, 

The  Tecbir  war-cry,  and  the  Lelies  yell, 

Ring  wildly  dissonant  along  the  hall. 

Needs  not  to  Roderick  their  dread  import  tell— i 
,  “The  Moor  !”  he  cried,  “the Moor! — ring  out  the  Tocsin  bell!” 

Roderick  is  then  made  to  witness  and  describe  his  own 
impending  fate. 

“  By  heaven,  the  Moors  prevail !  the  Christians  yield  ! — • 

Their  coward  leader  gives  for  flight  the  sign  ' 

The  sceptred  craven  mounts  to  quit  the  held— 

Is  not  yon  steed  Orelia  ? — -Yes,  ’tis  mine  1 
But  never  was  she  turned  from  battledine 

Lo  !  where  the  recreant  spurs  o’er  stock  and  stone  ! 

Curses  pursue  the  slave  and  wrath  divine  !— 

Rivers  ingulph  him  “  Hush,”  in  shuddering  tone, 

The  Prelate  said;  “rash  Prince,  yon  visioned  form’s  thy  own.” — • 

Just  then,  a  torrent  crossed  the  flier’s  course  ; 

The  dangerous  ford  the  Kingly  Likeness  tried  ;  \ 

But  the  deep  eddies  whelmed  both  man  and  horse. 

Swept  like  benighted  peasant  down  the  tide.’  p.  27. 

A  short,  but  lively  description  is  given,  of  the  country 
under  the  Moors. 

*  Far  to  Asturian  hills  the  war-sounds  pass, 

And  in  their  stead  rebeck  or  timbrel  rings  ; 

And  to  the  sound  the  bell-deck’d  dancer  springs, 

Bazars  resound  as  when  their  marts  are  met, 

In  tourney  light  the  Moor  his  jerrid  flings, 

And  on  the  land  as  evening  seemed  to  set, 

The  lmaum’s  chaunt  was  heard  from  mosque  or  minaret.’ 

This  4  pageant’  passing  away,  Roderick  beholds  the  con¬ 
flicts  of  the  Spaniards  with  the  Moors  for  the  recovery  of 
their  independence  ;  and  not  understanding  the  use  of  gun¬ 
powder  himself,  naturally  concludes  that  4  the  fiends  have 
burst  their  yoke,’  on  which  the  poet  himself  observes,  rather 
extravagantly,  that 
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'  War  a  new  and  dreadful  language  spoke, — 

Lightning  and  6moke  her  breath,  and  thunder  was  her  tone.’  p.  30. 

The  poet  then  describes  the  succeeding  era  of  Spanish 
history,  by  strangely  introducing  into  his  vision  of  real 
scenes  and  events,  two  allegorical  personages,  of  considerable 
merit  in  their  way,  but  perfectly  out  of  place  here. 

4  This  clad  in  sackcloth,  that  in  armour  brighy 

And  that  was  Valour  named,  this  Bigotry  was  bight.’  p.  31. 

*  Haughty  of  heart  and  brow  the  Warrior  came, 

In  look  and  language  proud  as  proud  might  be, 

Vaunting  his  lordship,  lineage,  fights,  and  fame, 

Yet  was  that  bare -foot  Monk  more  proud  than  he  ; 

And  as  the  ivyclimbs  the  tallest  tree, 

So  round  the  loftiest  soul  his  toils  he  wound, 

And  with  his  spells  subdued  the  fierce  and  free, 

Tillermined  Age,  and  Youth  in  arms  renowned, 

Honouring  his  scourge  and  hair-cloth,  meekly  kissed  the  ground.’ 

After  some  happy  allusions  to  the  principal  features  of  the 
age,  its  foreign  discoveries  and  domestic  persecutions,  our 
magician  shifts  the  scene,  displays  the  peaceful  amusements  of 
the  peasantry,  and  again  brings  in  his  apparition  Valour,  lying 
at  a  lady’s  feet,  and  his  apparition  Bigotry  with  a  hook  in 
which  he  ‘pattered  a  task  of  little  good  or  ill.’  He  then 
notices  the  introduction  of  the  French  troops  into  this 
quiet  scene,  which  he  finely  compares  to  the  cloud  •  seen 
by  Elijah. 

4  As  that  sea-cloud,  in  size  like  human  hand 
When  first  from  Carmel  by  the  Tishbite  seen, 

Came  slowly  over- shadowing  Israel’s  land, 

Awhile,  perchance  bedecked  with  colours  sheen, 

While  yet  the  sunbeams  on  its  skirts  had  been, 

Limning  with  purple  and  with  gold  its  shroud, 

Till  darker  folds  obscured  the  blue  serene, 

And  blotted  heaven  with  one  broad  sable  cloud — 

Then  sheeted  rain  burst  down,  and  whirlwinds  howled  aloud  ; — 

‘  Even  so  upon  that  peaceful  scene  was  poured, 

Like  gathering  clouds,  full  many  a  foreign  band. 

And  He,  their  Leader,  wore  in  sheath  his  sword, 

And  offered  peaceful  front  and  open  hand  ; 

Veiling  the  perjured  treachery  he  planned, 

By  friendship’s  zeal  and  honour’s  specious  guise. 

Until  he  won  the  passes  of  the  land  ; 

Then,  burst  were  honour’s  oath,  and  friendship’s  ties ! 

He  clutched  his  vulture-grasp,  and  called  fair  Spain  his  prize.* 
pp.  37,  38.  *' 
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The  most  popular  part  of  the  poem  is  now  to  come, 
in  which  all  the  bad  qualities  of  the  French  ruler  are  de¬ 
picted  in  the  blackest  hues.  The  following  stanza  is  likely 
to  be  the  favourite,  and  has  certainly  a  degree  oi  merit, 
though  we  are  not  sure  that  it  is  strictly  just. 

‘  From  a  rude  isle  his  ruder  lineage  came  : 

The  spark,  that,  from  a  suburb  hovel’s  hearth 
Ascending,  wraps  some  capital  in  flame, 

Hath  not  a  meaner  or  more  sordid  birth. 

And  for  the  soul  that  bade  him  waste  the  earth— 

The  sable  land-flood  from  some  swamp  obscure. 

That  poisons  the  glad  husband-field  with  dearth. 

And  by  destruction  bids  its  fame  endure. 

Hath  not  a  source  more  sullen,  stagnant,  and  impure.’  p.  36. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  Bonaparte’s  origin  was  so 
remarkably  mean :  or,  if  it  was,  whether  his  character  is 
much  more  detestable,  on  that  account,  than  if  like  Nero, 
Domitian,  or  Roderick,  he  had  been  the  descendant  of  a  dozen 
or  more  of  kings.  Nor  is  that  soul  of  tremendous  and 
infernal  energy,  particularly  analogous  to  a  swTamp.  Neither 
is  it  perfectly  certain,  that  his  conquests  may  not  prove  like 
a  more  genial  and  benignant  inundation,  which  after  tearing 
down  inveterate  obstacles  to  improvement,  and  sweeping 
away  the  accumulated  nuisances  and  corruptions  of  ages, 
may  indeed  cover  the  land  for  a  while  with  unsightly  wrecks 
and.  a  piteous  desolation,  but  eventually  subside,  and  give 
birth  to  an  unexampled  prosperity. 

Mr.  Scott  now  calls  in  another  spectre,  and  again  con¬ 
founds  a  vision  of  allegory,  with  a  vision  of  fact. 

(  Before  that  Leader  strode  a  shadowy  form  : 

Her  limbs  like  mist,  her  torch  like  meteor  shew’d. 

With  which  she  beckoned  him  through  fight  and  storm, 

And  all  he  crushed  that  crossed  his  desperate  road, 

Nor  thought,  nor  feared,  nor  looked  on  what  he  trode ; 

Realms  could  not  glut  his  pride,  blood  could  not  slake, 

So  oft  as  e’er  she  shook  her  torch  abroad — 

It  was  Ambition  bade  his  terrors  wake, 

4  \ 

Nor  deigned  she,  as  of  yore,  a  milder  form  to  take.’  pp.  39,  40. 

The  following  stanza  contains  some  trite  invective,  in  a 
new  and  forcible  form. 

6  The  ruthless  Leader  beckoned  from  his  train 
A  wan  fraternal  Shade,  and  bade  him  kneel, 

And  paled  his  temples  with-the  crown  of  Spain, 

While  trumpets  rang,  and  heralds  cried,  “  Castile  1” 

Not  that  he  loved  him — No  ! — in  no  man’s  weal, 

Scarce  in  his  own,  e’er  joyed  that  sullen  heart ; 

Yet  round  that  throne  he  bade  his  warriors  wheel. 

That  the  poor  puppet  might  perform  his  part, 

And  be  a  sceptered  slave,  at  his  stern  beck  to  start.’  pp,  41,42. 
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At  last,  Valour  is  roused  and  bursts  his  bands  like  6  the 
awakening  Nazarite.’  The  general  insurrection  is  then  de¬ 
tailed,  and  the  ever- memorable  defence  of  Zaragoza  duly 
extolled.  The  bombardment  of  Gerona  is  painted  with 
Mr.  Scott’s  usual  force. 

- i  O’er  their  heads  the  air 

Swart  as  the  smoke  from  raging  furnace  hung  ; 

Now  thicker  darkening  where  the  mine  was  sprung, 

Now  briefly  lightened  by  the  cannon’s  flare, 

Now  arched  with  fire-  sparks  as  the  bomb  was  flung, 

Anri  reddening  now  with  conflagration’s  glare, 

While  by  the  fatal  light  the  foes  for  storm  prepare.’  p.  48. 

At  length  Don  Roderick,  who  has  been  very  attentive 
to  Mr.  Scott’s  vision  all  this  while,  though  Mr.  Scott  has 
seldom  been  very  attentive  to  him,  hears  the  English 
huzza,  which,  with  a  politic  eye  to  the  gallery  critics, 
the  poet  has  thus  celebrated. 

‘  Afar  was  heard  that  thrice-repeated  cry. 

In  which  old  Albion’s  heart  and  tongue  unite, 

Whene’er  her  soul  is  up  and  pulse  beats  high, 

Whether  it  hail  the  wine-cup  or  the  fight, 

And  bid  each  arm  be  strong,  or  bid  each  heart  be  light.’  p.  49. 

The  landing  of  the  troops,  and  the  various  kinds  of  force 
are  described  with  great  animation. 

‘Ai  various  host  they  came — whose  ranks  display 
Each  mode  in  which  the  warrior  meets  the  fight, 

The  deep  battalion  locks  its  firm  array, 

And  meditates  his  aim  the  marksman  light ; 

Far  glance  the  lines  of  sabres  flashing  bright, 

Where  mounted  squadrons  shake  the  echoing  mead, 

Lacks  not  artillery  breathing  flame  and  night. 

Nor  the  fleet  ordnance  whirl’d  by  rapid  steed. 

That  rivals  lightning’s  flash  in  ruin  and  in  speed’  .p.  51. 

A  complimentary  stanza  is  appropriated  to  each  of  the 
three  British  nations;  and  then  the  several  battles  in  which 
they  have  distinguished  themselves  should  be  duly  set 
forth,  but  the  bard  seems  at  last  to  have  some  scruples 
about  the  propriety  of  mixing  truth  with  fiction,  and  most 
abruptly  dissipates  the  whole  vision,  king,  prelate,  and  all, 
to  make  room  for  his  Conclusion,  or  what  he  calls, 

*  One  note  of  pride  and  fire,  a  patriot’s  parting  strain.’ 

This  parting  strain,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  is  so  full  £  of  tumult 
and  of  flame,’  so  big  and  burly,  that  we  should  hardly 
-succeed  in  selecting  any  passage  as  worthy  of  admiration. 
Perhaps  the  only  exception  is  the  following  sentence,  which 
will  obtain  but  little  credit  with  those,  who  know  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  lowest  of  the  soldiery,  even  in  an  army  of 
Englishmen. 
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s  The  rudest  centinel,  in  Britain  born, 

With  horror  paused  to  view  the  havoc  done. 

Gave  his  poor  crust  to  feed  some  wretch  forlorn, 

Wiped  his  stern  eye,  then  fiercer  grasped  his  gun.’  p.  61. 

The  greater  part  of  this  Conclusion,  however,  is  much 
in  the  manner  of  those  insufferable  commendations  which 
bring  up  the  rear  of  an  official  despatch,  enriched  also 
with  much  of  that  blustering  defiance  and  declamatory 
panegyric  which  we  find  in  the  next  column  of  a  ministerial 
print.  The  reader  may  perhaps  wish  to  see  a  short  specimen 
of  what,  when  seen,  he  may  think  proper  to  denominate 
fustian. 

‘  Yet  fain  my  harp  would  wake  its  boldest  tone. 

O’er  the  wide  sea  to  nail  Cadggan  brave  ; 

And  he,  perchance,  the  minstrel  note  might  own, 
v  Mindful  of  meeting  brief  that  Fortune  ga  ve 

Mid  yon  far  western  isles,  that  hear  the  Atlantic  rave. 

Yes  !  hard  the  task,  when  Britons  wield  the  sword, 

To  give  each  Chief  and  every  field  its  fame  : 

Hark  !  Albuera  thunders  Bsr.es ford, 

And  red  Barosa  shouts  for  dauntless  Gr./emb  I’ 

Or  let  him  take  this.— 

*  Shiver’d  my  harp,  and  burst  its  every  chord, 

If  I  forget  thy  worth,  victorious  Beresfokd  P  p.  66. 

In  all  this,  however,  we  find  not  a  word  of  praise  to 
the  merit,  or  pity  for  the  fate  of  him,  whose  life  was 
poured  forth  by  the  improvident  eagerness  of  his  country, 
in  defending  a  bigotted,  inhospitable,  ungrateful  people, 
because  they  were  too  stupid  to  defend  themselves.  Amidst 
all  this  clamorous  applause,  the  poet  has  not  a  single 
farewell  or  benediction  to  leave  upon  the  grave  of  his  good, 
his  gallant  countryman,  Sir  John  Moore!  Is  it  possible, 
then,  that  Mr,  Walter  Scott  should  entertain  a  sentiment 
still  stronger  than  that  of  national  pride? — and  is  it 
possible,  too,  that  this  stronger  sentiment  should  be  that  of 
party-spirit  ? 

In  every  other  instance,  we  think,  the  land  of  his  birth 
is  sufficiently  evident.  We  hardly  know  what  the  Irish 
scholar  will  say  to  the  sly  insinuation  of  superior  antiquity 
on  the  part  of  the  Scottish  nation,  which  he  may  be  in¬ 
clined  to  suspect  in  the  following  verse, 

4  Old  Albin’s  red  claymore,  green  Erin’s  bayonet,’  p.  9; 

or  what  the  Irish  soldier  will  say  to  the  still  less  equivocal 
and  very  extraordinary  assertion,  in  another  part  of  the 
poem, 

4  But  ne'er  in  battle-field  throbb’d  heart  so  brave. 

As  that  which  beats  beneath  the  Scottish  plaid p.  52. 
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Having  freely  animadverced  on  the  leading  features  of 
this  poem,  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  analysis,  we 
shall  only  add  a  few  general  observations.  It  will  occur 
to  every  reader,  that  the  plan  is  extremely  objectionable. 
The  tradition  itself  might  have  formed  the  basis  of  a  very 
interesting  and  beautiful  poem ;  and  as  far  as  Mr.  Scott 
has  adhered  to  his  subject  with  any  tolerable  degree  of 
fidelity,  he  has  clearlv  proved  his  competence  to  the  task. 
But  as  he  was  determined  upon  warping  this  theme  to  a 
purpose  of  popular  and  transient  interest,  he  has  produced 
a  work  more  defective  and  unsatisfactory  than  any  entire 
poem  that  ever  came  from  the  hand  of  genius.  The  beginning 
of  it,  however  striking  and  poetical,  is  only  made  use  of 
as  an  introduction  to  the  middle ;  and  it  absolutely  closes, 
without  coming  to  any  end.  For  a  time,  we  really  feel 
for  Don  Roderick  ;  and  can  almost  forgive  and  admire  the 
unaccountable  phantasmagoria  which  reveal  his  fate.  But 
when  the  poet  entirely  turns  away  from  him,  and  gives  us 
a  metrical  history  of  transactions  which  were  only  recorded 
the  other  clay  in  the  newspapers,  the  outrage  upon  common 
sense  and  propriety  becomes  perfectly  intolerable  :  and 
when  at  last  he  shoves  Don  Roderick  abruptly  out  of  doors, 
and(  confesses  that  he  has  only  been  playing  a  trick  upon 
us  which  he  is  ashamed  of  himself,  we  cannot  help  de¬ 
manding,  with  some  little  spleen,  \vh37  he  did  not  think  of 
this  before  he  began.  In  fact  we  know  of  ^nothing  so 
grossly  unnatural  and  impossible  as  this  vision,  according 
to  Mr.  Scott’s  manner  of  conducting  it,  except  that  monster 
of  absurdity,  the  Columbiacl  of  Joel  Barlow.*  All  the 
prodigies  of  Kehama  are  absolutely  credible ,  in  comparison 
with  this  palpable  fiction  of  Mr.  Scott’s.  Our  attention  to 
them,  is  never  suffered  to  relax  ;  we  constantly  sympathize 
with  the  prominent  characters  of  the  tale;  no  plain,  tangible 
facts  are  introduced,  to  form  a  contrast  to  the  imaginary 
scenes  through  which  we  are  conducted,  and  awake  us 
from  the  transporting  dream ;  the  poet  himself  is  absorbed 
in  it,  and  never  mocks  11s  for  being  the  dupes  of  bis  art, 
by  reminding  us  that  he  is  a  Briton,  and  an  admirer  of 
Lord  Wellington.  Mr.  Scott  makes  one  or  two  attempts, 
we  own,  to  recall  our  attention  to  the  king  and  the  arch¬ 
bishop;  but  they  are  become  quite  strangers,  when  we 
have  heard  the  British  huzza  ;  and  we  begin  to  wonder  at 
their  presence.  Instead  ot  Roderick  being  genuine  flesh 
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and  blood,  and  all  the  British  and  French  forces,  Lord 
Wellington  and  Bonaparte  only  spectres,  we  feel  that  these 
are  the  true  rnen,  and  therefore  Don  Roderick  must  be  no 
better  than  a  ghost.  It  is  quite  needless,  by  that  time,  for  the 
poet  to  step  in  and  acknowledge  his  imposture. 

We  have  fully  proved,  by  a  liberal  selection  of  the  best  pas¬ 
sages  of  the  poem,  that  its  execution  is  often  very  meritorious. 
Its  chief  fault,  in  the  other  parts,  is  the  loose  and  loquacious 
style  of  expression.  Instead  of  the  terseness  and  concmnity 
of  a  poem,  it'  has  all  the  inflation  and  verboseness  of  an 
harangue.  We  are  pleased  indeed  to  observe,  that  where 
Mr.  Scott  comes  out  most  decidedly  in  the  character  of 
a  political  pamphleteer,  he  most  clearly  forfeits  that  of  a 
poet. 

Our  author’s  diction  stands  almost  as  much  in  need  of 
a  glossary,  as  in  any  former  work.  And  to  do  him  justice, 
we  must  allow,  that  he  never  creates  a  difficulty  in  his 
text  by  the  use  of  obsolete  and  foreign  words,  but  he  supplies 
a  most  copious  explication  of  it  in  his  notes.  The  wonder 
is,  how  Homer,  and  Virgil,  and  Milton,  should  have  been 
understood,  without  any  of  those  useful  additaments. 

In  the  management  of  the  stanza,  we  think  Mr.  Scott 
obviously  inferior  to  his  countryman  Campbell  ;  though  his 
fluency  and  ease  of  versification,  partly  atone  for  the  want 
of  sweetness  and  finish.  His  alexandrines  are  often  ex¬ 
tremely  awkward.  We  have  already  noticed  one,  in  which 
the  reader  must  have  the  indulgence  to  pronounce  the 
word  4  victory’  as  a  monosyllable,  to  prevent  the  line  being 
perfectly  disgusting.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  following, 
however,  can  be  rendered  tolerable,  by  any  such  friendly 
artifice. 

4  They  won  not  Zaragoza,  but  her  children’s  bloody  tomb.’  p.  47. 

This  is  properly  one  of  our  old  fourteen^;  it  has  a  genuine 
ballad  cadence,  and  according  to  modern  usage  should  be 
printed  thus, — 

4  They  won  not  Zaragoza,  but 

Her  children’s  bloody  tomb.’ 

We  cannot  possibly  excuse  such  a  presumptuous  inno¬ 
vation  as  this : 

4  Each  voice  of  fear  or  triumph,  woe  or  pleasure.’  p,  4. 

If  we  have  not  treated  this  poem  with  any  particular 
ceremony,  it  is  because  we  have  no  great  respect  for  the 
tendency  of  it.  We  have  already  hinted  our  objections 
both  to  its  particular  purpose  and  general  character;  but 
we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  to  conclude,  without  being 
a  little  more  explicit. 
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We  disapprove  of  a  poem  in  praise  of  the  war  in  the 
peninsula :  not  from  an  indifference  to  the  fate  of  the 
wretched  inhabitants,  or  the  military  merit  of  Lord  Wellington, 
but  because  the  public  mind  is  already  sufficiently  excited 
in  favour  of  both,  and  requires  not  that  they  should  be 
adorned,  to  stimulate  its  passions, — or  consecrated,  to  justify 
its  excesses, —  by  the  mystical  fascination  of  poetry.  Our 
anxiety  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese, 
is  not  less  fervid,  than  if  it  only  sprung  from  a  fear  of 
Bonaparte.  Far  from  looking  on  with  insensibility  while 
their  liberties  and  rights  are  trodden  down,  we  should  re¬ 
joice  to  see  them  emancipated  from  oppression ;  and  still 
hope  they  may  finally  escape,  not  only  from  the  scourge 
of  a  foreign  tyranny,  but  from  the  sceptre  of  a  domestic 
despotism.  Our  abhorrence  of  the  outrages  of  Bonaparte 
is  not  less  deep  and  solemn,  we  are  sure  it  is  not  less 
honourable  and  virtuous,  than  if  it  were  confined  within 
geographical  lines,  or  prescribed  by  treaties  and  manifestoes. 
We  do  not  extenuate  perfidy  and  oppression  in  Spain 
because  we  detest  it  in  Bengal.  But  the  people  of  England 
already  feel  as  much  interested  for  the  fate  of  the  penin¬ 
sula,  as  would  be  at  all  reasonable,  while  the  prevailing 
character  of  its  inhabitants  affords  so  precarious  a  hope 
that  any  exertions  in  their  favour  would  prevail.  Neither  is 
it  in  the  smallest  degree  necessary  for  a  poet  to  undertake 
the  trouble,  »of  preparing  a  wreath  for  the  brows  of  Lord 
Wellington.  The  idolatry  to  which  mankind  are  excited 
by  their  admiration  of  military  skill,  is  of  all  others  the 
most  extravagant  and  dangerous*  There  is  no  species  of 
success  which  is  scrutinized  with  so  little  rigour,  or  re¬ 
warded  by  such  a  disproportionate  celebrity.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  interests  which  a  victorious  chief  is  supposed 
to  protect,  the  grandeur  of  the  power  he  exerts,  and  the 
popular  passions  he  gratifies,  unite  to  invest  him  in  the 
public  eye  with  a  splendour  the  most  fascinating  and 
irresistible.  It  is  not  a  mere  newspaper  extravagance, 
which  already  speaks  of  Lord  Wellington  as  being  £  idolized’ 
and  c  adored.’  Far  be  it  from  us  to  depreciate  his  undoubted 
talents,  or  to  detract  from  the  importance  of  services, 
which  however  can  only  be  estimated  by  the  event.  But 
the  reputation  of  Lord  Wellington  is  identified  with  the 
influence  of  a  party;  a  party,  not  the  least  formidable  to 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  their  country, — by  no  means  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  a  pacific  and  economical  policy, — but  at  least 
suspected,  of  an  arbitrary  spirit  and  ambitious  views. 
A  party  like  this  might  be  enabled,  by  a  train  of  military 
success,  to  obtain  an  authority  not  inferior  to  that  of 
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Marlborough  ;  to  infatuate  the  people,  to  rule  in  the  parliament, 
and  dictate  to  the  throne.  With  a  periodical  journal  pretty 
forward  in  their  cause,  with  a  poet  already  employed  at 
the  Admiralty  to  celebrate  their  disastrous  battles,  and  scatter 
laurels  in  the  path  of  retreat  ;  it  hardly  seems  necessary,  at 
least  for  the  public  good,  that  their  ascendancy  should  be 
aided  by  Mr.  Scott. 

The  moral  tendency  of  this  poem  is  perhaps  worse  than 
the  political.  We  totally  disapprove  of  a  poem  in  celebra¬ 
tion  of  war.  The  violent  passions  which  are  natural  to  us 
require  no  unnatural  excitement.  The  pride,  ferocity,  and 
vindictiveness  of  man,  his  praving  after  strong  sensations,  and 
his  delight  in  violent  exertions,  are  already  but  too  impetuous 
for  his  happiness.  To  allay,  not  exasperate,  these  dangerous 
principles,  is  the  great  duty;  of  a  poet.  It  is  his  function, 
to  inspire  milder  sentiments,  to  present  objects  of  purer 
desire,  and  means  of  more  innocent  gratification.  He  is 
at  once  to  subjugate  the  animal,  while  he  developes  the 
spiritual  faculties.  We  lament  that  no  influence  of  this 
sort  is  to  he  found  in  the  poems  of  Mr.  Scott.  They  are 
exquisite  delineations — of  a  fierce  and  licentious  age; 
they  captivate  the  fancy  with  beautiful  scenes,  and  excite 
the  passions  by  striking  events;  but  at  the  same  rime  they 
reconcile  us  to  the  manners  they  illustrate,  and  assimilate 
us  to  the  characters  they  describe.,  The  moral  sentiment 
is  in  strict  unison  with  the  subject;  and  befits  a  minstrel 
of  the  sixteenth,  much  better  than  a  poet  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  Without  adverting  to  any  of  the  numerous 
instances  that  might  be  cited  from  his  former  works,  we 
shall  only  notice  one  remarkable  passage  in  the  poem  before 
us.  It  is  distressing  to  observe  with  what  coolness — we 
•  might  rather  say  with  what  satisfaction  and  delight — a 
British  poet  can  work  up  a  description  or  cruelties  that 
make  1  each  particular  hair  to  stand  on  end.’  We  are 
persuaded  none  of  our  readers  can  peruse  it  without 
shuddering. 

— — — *  With  blade  and  brand, 

By  day  the  Invaders  ravaged  hill  and  dale, 

But,  with  the  darkness,  the  Guerilla  band  « 

Came  like  night  's  tempest,  and  avenged  the  land, 

And  claimed  for  blood  the  retribution  due, 

Probed  the  hard  heart ,  and  lojifdd  the  murderous  hand ; 

And  Dawn,  when  o’er  the  scene  her  beams  she  threw, 

Midst  ruins  they  had  made  the  spoilers’  corpses  knew!’  pp.  45,  46. 

Surely  our  national  character  is  not  yet  so  brutalized,  as 
to  relish  a  description  like  this.  Surely  we  are  not  yet  so 
hardened  by  border  tales,  or  maddened  by  political  animosity, 
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as  thus  to  exult  over  scenes  of  midnight  massacre,  thus 
to  gloat,  as  it  were,  upon  mangled  bodies,  and  revel  m 
human  blood ! 

Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  ascertain  the  specific 
value,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  of  a  given  portion  of 
popularity.  This  is  a  point  not  to  be  determined  by  the 
quantity,  but  the  quality  ;  not  by  the  number  of  editions, 
hut  by  the  taste  of  readers.  If  merit  were  to  be  decided 
on  the  democratic  plan,  by  universal,  unbiassed  suffrage, 
and  the  most  numerous  class  of  judges  were  undeniably 
the  best,  no  doubt  many  a  caricaturist  would  take  his 
place  above  Raphael,  many  a  maker  of  glees  above  Haydn, 
and  many  an  inditer  of  ballads  above  Milton.  The  object 
of  poetry,  is  certainly  to  please ;  but  that  is  the  best  poetry, 
which  gives  the  highest,  most  rational,  and  most  permanent 
kind  of  pleasure ;  which  pleases  those  who  are  most  con¬ 
versant  in  poetry,  and  whose  faculties  have  been  exercised, 
and  whose  taste  (in  their  own  opinion  at  least)  improved, 
by  study  and  cultivation.  We  cannot  pretend  to 
ascertain  what  sort  of  readers  form  the  great  support  of 
Mr.  Scott’s  celebrity.  It  would  be  easy  to  assert,  that  they 
are  only  the  young  and  ill-educated ;  and  his  admirers 
might  reply,  with  an  equal  impossibility  of  proving  the 
fact,  that  they  consisted  of  all  the  learned  and  refined 
spirits  of  the  age.  We  think  it  may  be  plausibly  conjec¬ 
tured,  however,  that  the  poetry  which  pleases,  at  first,  to 
the  widest  extent,  is  that  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
please  the  lower  and  larger  class  of  understandings.  To 
gratify  ordinary  minds,  it  is  obviously  necessary  to  write 
to  the  faculties  which  are  nearly  common  to  all ;  to  represent 
objects  familiar  to  the  senses,  to  declare  those  plain  obvious 
truths,  to  express  those  customary  sentiments,  and  depict 
those  coarser  modifications  of  the  passions,  which  are  at 
once  comprehended  and  realized  by  every  individual.  A 
poem  of  higher  quality  is  not  at  first  relished  by  the 
multitude,  because  it  wants  these  essential  recommendations. 
In  d  ue  time,  however,  the  terms  of  precedence  are  settled. 
The  plebeians  ol  the  literary  common-wealth  become  weary 
of  their  favourite  ;  his  merits  having  been  all  perceived  at 
first  sight,  scarcely  invite  or  endure  examination;  his 
faults  are  scrutinized  and  exposed  by  severer  judges,  till 
they  become  plain  to  the  most  indulgent:  and  those  who 
still  resist  argument,  gradually  yield  to  authority.  The 
better  kind  of  performance  lias  a  happier  fate.  Its  beauties 
reveal  themselves,  in  time,  even  to  the  obtuser  faculties ; 
the  public  are  gradually  taught  to  understand  and  admire; 
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till  the  tide  even  of  popular  opinion  turns,  and  it  is  loudly 
celebrated  where  it  is  neither  relished,  comprehended,  nor  read. 
There  is  more  than  one  sense,  in  which  Mr.  Scott  is  a 
popular  writer  ;  and  though  his  poetry  must  always  retain 
a  very  respectable  rank,  it  will  be  considerably  reduced, 
we  think,  below  its  present  station,  by  the  inevitable  ope¬ 
ration  of  time. 

The  undue  continuance  of  its  popularity,  would  be  not 
only  discreditable,  but  injurious  to  the  public.  As  long 
as  it  rages,  the  classic  poets  of  the  language  must  be  in 
a  measure  undervalued  and  neglected;  their  delicate 
charms  make  no  impression  on  minds  familiar  with 
his  coarseness  and  barbarism.  But  what  v/e  should  most 
deprecate  and  lament,  is  the  transference  of  the  public 
homage  from  works  of  reason,  sentiment,  and  imagination, 
to  works  of  fiction  ;  in  short,  from  poetry  to  romance. 
In  comparing  him  with  the  other  poets  of  the  day,  he 
appears  not  so  much  of  a  lower  order,  as  of  a  different 
kind.  The  pleasure  we  derive  from  their  writings,  is 
essentially  distinct.  They  introduce  us  to  a  new  region. 
Instead  of  being  driven  back  three  or  four  centuries,  to 
contemplate  brutal  deeds  and  vulgar  passions,  we  ar@ 
summoned  to  a  superior  sphere. 

Largior  hie  campos  aether,  et  lumine  vestit 

Purpureo  ;  solemque  suum,  sua  sidera  norunt. 

Virg. 

A  deep  unutterable  pathos,  an  heroic  and  magnanimous 
enthusiasm  ;  a  calm  and  pensive  delight  in  the  contemplation 
of  nature,  and  a  softening  sympathy  with  all  sentient 
beings;  magnificent  abstractions,  and  mystic  dreams;  a 
touching  melancholy,  a  fervid  zeal,  an  ardent  piety, 
and  a  melting  tenderness  ;  a  creation  of  diversified  beauty 
and  dazzling  splendor;  an  acute  developement  of  human 
character,  aiid  a  morality  the  most  lofty  and  sublime;  these, 
are  some  of  the  elements  of  that  world  of  contemporary 
poetry,  for  which  we  gladly  abandon  ail  the  adventures 
and  superstitions  of  the  border.  Even  the  most  exceptionable 
of  the  poetry  we  allude  to,  will  assist  the  refined  and 
aspiring  thinker  to  rise  above  the  vulgarities  of  life. 
It.  may  offend  him  with  a  certain  portion  of  what  is  wild, 
unnatural,  and  absurd ;  but  will  furnish  sentiments  he  must 
rejoice  to  imbibe,  and  excite  conceptions  the  most 
elevated  and  transporting.  The  sphere  of  his  existence  will 
be  immeasurably  enlarged.  The  'whole  expanse  of  pos¬ 
sibility  will  be  laid  open  to  him.  Larger  views,  finer 
feelings,  and  mightier  faculties,  a  nobler  race  of  beings, 
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a  more  copious  and  glorious  world,  will  become  accessible 
to  the  excursions  of  his  thought,  and  delight  his  retired 
meditations.  And  if  he  has  learnt  to  convert  all  his  attain¬ 
ments  to  the  wisest  use,  he  will  feel  the  dignity  of  his 
spiritual  nature,  will  exult  in  the  tried  expansiveness  of 
his  powers,  and  realize  that  invisible  system  in  which 
at  times  he  had  hardly  been  able  to  believe. 

Art.  III.  Refutation  of  Calvinism  ;  in  which  the  Doctrines  of  Original 
Sin,  Grace,  Regeneration,  Justification,  and  universal  Redemption,  are 
explained,  and  the  peculiar  Tenets  of  Calvin  upon  those  points  are 
proved  to  be  contrary  to  the  Scriptures,  to  the  Writings  of  the  ancient 
Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  to  the  public  formularies  of  the 
Church  of  England.  By  George  Tomline,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Lord 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  London  8vo.  pp.  590, 
Price  12s.  Cadell  and  Davies,  Rivingtons,  &c.  1811. 

TH  E  fate  of  Calvinism,  in  this  country,  has  been  rather 
remarkable.  In  the  infancy  of  our  ecclesiast  cal  establish¬ 
ment,  its  most  distinguished  members  embraced  the  doctrines 
of  that  system,  if  not  in  their  most  rigorous,  at  least  in  their 
miider  form  ;  and  never  mentioned  the  name  of  Calvin  with¬ 
out  paying  homage  to  superior  talents,  ennobled  and  adorned 
with  piety  and  virtue.  The  violent  opposition  of  the  Puri¬ 
tans  to  our  religious  polity,  induced  James  the  First 
to  renounce  the  principles  to  which  he  had  professed 
perpetual  and  inviolable  attachment.  Many  of  the  dignitaries 
of  the  church  followed  the  example  of  the  sovereign.  The 
zeal  and  diligence  of  these  men,  in  favour  of  the  new  tenets 
they  had  espoused, — the  part  which  the  Presbyterians  and 
Independents  acted  in  our  civil  wars — and,  above  all,  the 
bold  and  successful  efforts  of  the  latitudinarian  divines  and 
their  successors,  to  reduce  the  fundamental  principles  of  re¬ 
ligion  to  a  very  few  simple  and  generally  acknowledged 
articles,  and  support  them  by  the  deductions  of  reason  rather 
than  the  authority  of  revelation,  silently  effected  a  thorough 
revolution  in  the  religious  persuasion  of  the  clergy.  At 
length,  from  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  from  the  professor’s 
chair  and  the  bishop’s  throne,  learned  and  dignified  sons  of 
the  church  rejected,  impugned,  and  loaded  with  every  term 
of  reproach,  the  doctrines  which  she  had  explicitly  avowed 
in  her  articles,  expatiated  upon  in  her  homilies,  and  indus¬ 
triously  interwoven  with  her  very  forms  of  devotion. 

The  discourses  of  a  semipagan  spirit  and  character  sub¬ 
stituted,  in  consequence  of  this  change,  for  the  evangelical 
sermons  of  her  martyrs  and  confessors,  were,  by  and  by,  dis¬ 
covered  to  possess  but  little  efficacy,  in  reclaiming  the  pro- 
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fligate,  in  rousing  the  indifferent,  or  in  keeping  alive  the 
spirit  of  devotion.  Her  enemies  began  to  triumph;  while 
some  of  her  members  attempted  to  justify,  and  her  more 
eminent  prelates  concurred  to  lament,  this  general  and  per¬ 
nicious  defection.  Almost  in  our  own  recollection,  a  race 
of  men,  professing  to  adhere  to  her  genuine  doctrines,  and 
to  revive  the  spirit  of  her  original  founders,  arose,  who  were 
assailed,  from  all  quarters,  by  the  various  weapons  of  reasoning, 
misrepresentation,  invective,  ridicule,  and  abuse.  Though 
at  first  patient,  these  men  were  at  last  roused  to  defend 
themselves:  they  replied  that  they  merely  inculcated  the 
doctrine  they  had  solemnly  promised  to  maintain  ;  and  ven¬ 
tured  to  inquire,  whether  for  this  good  work  they  deserved 
to  be  stoned.  The  answers  to  this  defence,  though  of  a  very 
discordant  nature,  were  highly  curious  and  even  amusing. 
Sorrie  maintained,  that,  though  the  formularies  of  the  church, 
in  their  literal  and  original  meaning,  were  favourable  to  the 
tenets  of  these  methodists  or  Calvinists,  yet,  like  every  thing 
human,  they  were  subject  to  the  despotism  of  time,  and  had, 
in  the  course  of  years,  acquired  a  sense  utterly  irreconcilable 
with  the  absurd,  enthusiastical,  nonsensical,  blasphemous 
interpretations  that  were  now  attempted  to  be  given  them. 
Others  alledged,  that,  as  the  belief  of  the  articles  was  b}^  no 
means  supposed  in  those  who  subscribed  them,  (these  articles 
not  having  been  framed  for  4  the  establishing  of  consent 
touching  true  religion,’  but  for  the  suppression  of  a  few  pesti¬ 
lent  sectaries,)  a  man  was  not  the  more  to  be  justified  for 
inculcating  opinions  agreeable  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church, 
unless  these  opinions  had,  at  the  same  time,  the  support  and 
concurrence  of  reason.  A  third  party,  who  agreed  with  the  two 
former  in  stigmatizing  the  revivers  of  the  ancient  doctrine  as 
Calvinists,  methodists,  enthusiasts,  and  so  forth,  pretended 
that  the  church  was  decidedly  hostile  to  the  sentiments  of 
Augustin  and  Calvin,  even  in  their  least  exceptionable  form  ; 
and  that,  in  propagating  contrary  tenets,  they  were  merely 
her  instruments,  expressing  the  genuine  and  original  sense  of 
of  her  articles,  homilies,  and  liturgy.  To  this  class  belongs 
his  Lordship  of  Lincoln  ;  and  in  support  of  it  he  has  been 
at  immense  labour  in  compiling  the  large  volume  on  which 
wc  now  propose  to  make  some  animadversions. 

The  plan  on  which  this  work  is  put  together,  though  rather 
agreeable  to  the  fashion,  seems  liable  to  considerable  objec¬ 
tions.  Though  it  consists  of  eight  chapters,  only  four  of 
them,  making  about  half  the  volume,  are  original  composi¬ 
tion.  Besides  that  this  part  might  have  been  very  much 
compressed  without  any  detriment  to  the  argument,  the 
Vol.  VII.  3  M 
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whole  body  of  extracts  might  have  been  entirely  omitted.  If 
a  clear  and  impartial  account  of  Calvin’s  tenets,  as  adopted 
by  his  followers  in  this  age,  had  been  interwoven  with  the 
refutation,  and  it  had  been  fairly  made  out,  that,  as  held 
by  them,  these  tenets  are  at  variance  wiih  the  doctrine  of 
scripture  and  the  church,  most  persons  would  have  been 
perfectly  satisfied,  without  being  put  to  the  fatigue  of  la¬ 
bouring  through  three  hundred  pages  of  extract,  which  most 
unfortunately,  too,  is  in  many  instances  very  immaterial  to 
the  points  in  dispute.  His  Lordship’s  part  of  the  work  is, 
therefore,  unnecessarily  dilated,  and  the  authorities  with 
which  he  has  so  prodigiously  augmented  its  bulk,  contribute 
very  little  to  his  purpose  ;  since,  instead  of  being  inserted  in 
the  body  of  the  book  to  illustrate  or  confirm  the  text,  they 
are  all  thrown  confusedly  together,  and  it  is  entirely  a 
matter  of  conjecture,  to  which  part  of  his  statement  or 
reasoning  he  intended  any  particular  extract  should  be 
applied. 

Among  notorious  delinquents,  he  who  discovers  the  least 
degree  of  perverse  and  mischievous  feeling,  is,  perhaps,  in- 
titled  to  a  share  of  commendation.  On  this  ground,  his  Lord¬ 
ship,  compared  with  the  vulgar  assailants  of  the  {  Calvinistic 
or  evangelical’  doctrine,  merits  the  praise  of  liberality,  and 
moderation.  In  proof  of  this  we  may  alledge,  among  others, 
the  following  sentences.  4  It  must  he  acknowledged  that  Calvin 
was  a  man  of  piety  and  of  considerable  talents  and  attainment.’* 
4  These  doctrines  have  been  adopted  and  maintained  by  some 
persons  eminent  for  their  learning,  and  in  high  stations  in  the 
church.’f  ‘X  am  most  ready  to  allow  that  many  Calvinists  have 
been  pious  and  excellent  men  ;  and  I  am  fully  satisfied  that 
there  are  in  these  days  zealous  Christians  of  that  persuasion,  who 
would  be  among  the  first  to  deplore  any  evil  which  might  befal 
our  constitution  in  church  or  state};.’  This  looks  well  ;  and 
if  his  Lordship’s  example  should  prove  contagious,  affords  the 
hope  of  better  days.  We  may  expect  that  those,  who  are 
only  guilty  of  adhering  to  the  doctrine  of  our  Hookers,  our 
Halls,  and  our  Ushers,  will  be  treated,  if  not  as  men  of 
great  discernment,  at  least  as  persons  of  unquestionable  piety 
and  exemplary  virtue. 

The  merit  of  his  Lordship,  after  all,  is  but  comparative.  He 
must  be  considered  through  the  whole  of  this  learned  volume, 
as  beating  the  air,  as  fighting  a  shadow,  or  it  will  be  almost 
impossible,  we  fear,  to  acquit  him  of  unfairness  and  disin- 
genuity.  Every  person  at  all  acquainted  with  the  writings  of 
modern  Calvinists,  knows,  that  they  do  not  adopt  Calvin’s 
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system  in  all  its  peculiarities  and  to  its  full  extent.  They 
assert,  as  his  Lordship  very  prudently  insinuates  ,  *  that  their 
system  of  Calvinism  is  not  to  be  judged  of  by  thedoctrines  of 
Calvin  himself ;  that  they  profess  a  sort  of  moderate  Calvinism  ; 
Calvinism  reduced  and  qualified;  purged  of  its  most  offensive 
tenets,  and  retaining  only  those  which  are  less  revolting  to  reason 
and  common  sense,  and  less  derogatory  to  the  perfections  of  the 
Deity.’*  To  impugn  Calvinism,  therefore,  as  explained  in  the 
writings  of  the  reformer,  is  egregious  trifling.  H  is  Lordship  au¬ 
thorizes  us  himself  to  say,  that  the  modern  advocates  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  disavow  its  most  exceptionable  features.  Why  then  is  it 
Calvinism  in  its  most  obnoxious  form,  Calvinism  exaggerated 
and  even  caricatured,  that  he  has  here  attempted  to  refute  ?  In¬ 
deed  this  mode  of  attack,  it  is  evident,  is  worse  than  useless.  So 
far  from  having  an}7  tendency  to  reclaim  his  Lordship’s  Calvin** 
istic  contemporaries,  from  what  he  holds  up  as  a  dangerous  and 
pernicious  heresy,  it  will  rather  serve  to  confirm  their  persua¬ 
sion,  that  what  they  believe  is  true  :  — the  enemy  has  refused  to 
meet  them  on  their  own  ground,  and  there  at  least  they  are  safe. 
Nor  will  they  fail  to  improve  this  suspicious  circumstance  to  the 
discredit  of  his  Lordship  and  his  coadjutors.  4£  If  it  was  for  the 
purpose,”  they  will  say,  “  of  guarding  the  simple  and  un¬ 
stable  against  the  infection  of  fatal  error,  of  recovering  us  from 
delusion,  and  confirming  us  in  the  doctrine  of  scripture,  and 
not  of  bringing  odium  on  our  persons,  and  suspicion  on  our 
character,  Why  does  he  all  along  argue  as  if  we  believed 
articles,  which,  he  acknowledges,  we  disavow  ?  Why  does  he 
attribute  to  us  principles  which  we  abhor  ?  Why  has  he  not 
the  honesty  to  state,  that,  though  we  maintain  a  total  depravity 
of  human  nature,  in  consequence  of  the  fall,  we  suppose  it 
consists  in  the  perversion  not  in  the  destruction  of  the  facul¬ 
ties  ? — that  we  represent  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as 
certain,  rather  than  as  irresistible  in  its  effects ;  since,  operating  on 
the  will  itself,  and  whatever  is  capable  of  opposition,  it  brings 
them  into  captivity  to  the  obedience  ot  Christ  ?- — that  the 
change  of  views  and  dispositions  we  denominate  regeneration, 
and  deem  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  eternal  life,  is  such  a 
revolution  as  includes  “  putting  off  the  old  man  which  is 
corrupt  according  to  the  deceitful  lusts,  and  putting  on  the  new 
man  which  after  God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true 
holiness”  ?  —  that  while  we  believe  we  are  justified  by  faith 
without  the  works  of  the  law,  we  at  the  same  time  describe  the 
faith  by  which  we  obtain  this  invaluable  blessing,  as  natu¬ 
rally  fruitful  of  good  works,  which,  we  add,  are  the  only  suffi- 
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cient  evidence  of  its  being  in  our  possession  ? — and,  finally* 
that,  if  vve  consider  the  Supreme  Being  as  the  disposer  of 
human  destinies,  he  also  appears  to  us,  as  scattering  blessings, 
and  withholding  his  hand  agreeably  to  the  views  of  his  infinite 
understanding  ;  as  bending  his  creatures  into  a  compliance  with 
his  purposes,  by  motives,  which  though  certain  in  their  opera¬ 
tion,  impair  not  the  liberty,  nor  infringe  on  the  responsibility  of 
moral  agents  ;  and  as  adjusting  and  directing  the  successive  as 
well  as  simultaneous  events  of  time,  so  as  to  raise  an  harmonious 
universal  song  to  the  praise  of  his  own  attributes,  from  the  or¬ 
der  and  happiness  of  his  creation  ?  We  have  therefore  to  com¬ 
plain  of  a  gross  and  injurious  misrepresentation  of  our  system. 
Without  the  courage  to  give  a  fair  account  of  our  opinions, 
this  Prelate  has  had  the  confidence  to  attribute  to  us  doctrines 
which  we  reprobate,  and  charge  us  with  consequences  which 
no  man  has  seriously  and  honestly  deduced  from  our 
principles.” 

Jt  is  not  to  be  concealed,  that  those  who  are  pressed  by  the 
authority  of  reason  to  renounce  their  errors,  but  who  are  yet 
determined  to  retain  them,  frequently  justify  their  obstinacy 
by  complaining  of  an  adversary’s  unfairness.  And  this, 
perhaps,  might  be  supposed  the  case  in  the  present  instance, 

- — were  it  not  for  two  circumstances,  which  we  apprehend  will 
induce  all  impartial  and  unprejudiced  persons  to  admit  that  the 
foregoing  remonstrance  is  by  no  means  unfounded. 

The  first  of  these  circumstances  is  a  striking  inconsistency  in 
the  reasoning,  both  of  Dr.  Tomline,  and  other  enemies  of 
the  modern  Calvinists.  At  one  time  we  are  taught  to  believe, 
that  these  Calvinists  are  the  most  innocuous  beings  in  the 
world.  Such,  it  is  averred,  are  their  views  of  human 
nature,  of  divine  providence,  and  the  privileges  of  true 
Christians,  that  they  must  of  necessity  pass  their  lives  in  a 
state  of  total  inactivity,  making  no  efforts  for  their  own 
safety  or  that  of  their  fellow  creatures.  No  mischief  can  be 
apprehended  from  them  :  their  errors,  be  they  what  they  may, 
must  be  confined  to  themselves,  and  are  not  at  all  likely  to  out¬ 
live  them.  When  other  views,  however,  are  to  be  answered, 
we  find  these  harmless  religionists,  all  of  a  sudden,  endowed 
with  a  powerful  and  inexhaustible  energy.  In  town  and 
country,  at  home  and  abroad,  they  appear  intent  on  nothing 
but  making  proselytes  Immense  crouds  attend  upon  them, 
whether  they  preach  in  the  church  or  the  conventicle  ;  and,  so 
far  as  regards  the  appearance  of  devotion  and  virtue,  they  s<‘em 
models  worthy  of  general  imitation.  Both  these  accounts 
cannot  he  true.  The  Calvinists  cannot  be  at  once  indolent  and 
active; — at  once  devoid  of  all  energy  and  diligence,  and  the 
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most  xealous  and  efficient  men  in  the  nation  ; — without  any 
concern  for  themselves,  at  no  pains  to  secure  their  salvation, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  unwearied  in  the  use  of  those  means 
that  are  calculated  to  promote  it.  We  are  aware  it  is  alledg- 
ed,  that,  under  this  appearance  of  zeal  and  goodness,  they 
in  reality  conceal  a  depraved  heart,  and  a  vicious  life — they 
are  destitute  of  all  the  virtues  that  enter  into  the  Christian  cha¬ 
racter.  But  where  is  the  proof  of  all  this?  Or  how,  even  if 
true,  could  it  possibly  be  known  to  these  accusers  ?  They 
confessedly  stand  aloof  from  the  odious  hypocrites.  They  are 
ignorant  of  their  private  life.  It  is  not  for  them  to  penetrate 
the  veil  of  their  prayers,  and  devotions,  and  charities,  and 
detect  the  workings  of  a  corrupt  mind. 

The  second  of  the  circumstances  alluded  to,  is  a  positive 
unfairness  of  statement.  His  Lordship’s  performance,  indeed, 
contains  several  instances  of  misrepresentation  so  gross  and 
palpable,  that  we  hardly  know  how  to  attribute  them  to 
inadvertence.  Mr.  Overton  having  had  occasion,  in  making 
an  apology  for  his  brethren,  to  reprobate,  as  inconsistent  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  church,  such  expressions  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  4  We  are  safe  under  the  shadow  of  God’s  wings, 

6  so  long  as  we  endeavour  to  deserve  his  favour  4  natural 
6  virtue  may  be  insufficient  to  serve  as  .the  ground  of  a 
i  strict  claim  upon  God;  but  it  may  nevertheless  be  a  great 
4  recommendation  to  God;’ — 4  whatever  our  tenets  may  he, 

4  nothing  can  afford  us  comfort  at  the  hour  of  death,  but 
4  the  consciousness  of  having  done  justice,  loved  mercy,  and 
4  walked  humbly  with  our  God; — his  Lordship  says,  4  We 
might  surely  be  authorized  to  conclude ,  that  evangelical 
preachers  do  not  inculcate  a  regular  attendance  upon  divine 
ordinances,  an  uniform  practice  of  religious  precepts,  re¬ 
pentance,  good  works,  obedience  to  the  moral  law,  holiness 
of  living,  abhorrence  of  vice,  justice,  mercy, ^and  humility.’* 
Does  not  his  Lordship  know,  that  in  drawing  this  conclusion 
he  reasons  in  opposition  to  the  habitual  practice  of  these 
preachers  ?  Is  he  to  be  told,  that  duties  and  virtues  may 
be  powerfully  enforced  without  being  represented  as  me¬ 
ritorious  in  the  sight  of  God  ?  Has  he  read  the  articles  and 
homilies  ?  Can  he  have  observed  the  deep  attention  with  which 
these  heralds  of  the  gospel  are  listened  to  by  their  stated 
hearers, — or  have  perused  their  ethical  discourses  ?  Can  he 
have  heard  of  Mr.  Gisborne? — The  following  extiact,  also,  de** 
serves  attention,  as  exhibiting  very  strikingly  the  manner  in 
which  his  Lordship  states  the  opinions  of  his  antagonists. 
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6  Regeneration  of  those,  who  are  already  baptised,  by  the  forcible  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  Spirit,  is  one  of  the  doctrines,  by  which  the  weak  credulity 
of  unthinking  persons  is  imposed  upon  in  the  present  times.  It  is  a 
dangerous  illusion,  calculated  to  flatter  the  pride  and  indolence  of  our 
corrupt  nature.  It  is  an  easy  substitute  for  that  “  Godly  sorrow 


which  worketh  repentance for  that  real  amendment  of  life 


which  consists  in  mortifying  our  carnal  lusts,  in  forsaking  “  the  sin 
which  doth  most  easily  beset  us,’’  and  in  an  active  and  conscien¬ 
tious  endeavour  to  obey  the  revealed  will  of  God.  Men,  who  fancy 
that  they  have  received  this  second  birth,  consider  themslves  full  of 
divine  grace,  are  too  often  regardless  of  the  laws  both  of  God  and 
man,  affect  to  govern  themselves  by  some  secret  rules  in  their  own 
breasts,  urge  the  suggestions  of  the  Spirit  upon  the  most  t  ifling  oc¬ 
casions,  and  pretend  the  most  positive  assurance  of  their  salvation, 
while  perhaps  they  are  guilty  of  the  grossest  immoralities,  and  are 
treading  underfoot  the  son  of  God  by  the  most  palpabl  departure 
from  the  plain  and  simple  rules  of  his  pure  and  hoL  religion;  or  at 
least,  by  boasting  of  the  peculiar  favour  of  Heaven,  they  imitate 
the  persons  spoken  of  in  the  Gospel,  who  44  trusted  in  themselves 
that  they  were  righteous,  and  despised  ottiers.’^  pp.  93,  94. 

Without  inquiring  whether  his  Lordship  does  not  feel 
a  little  eiation  of  mind,  arising  from  his  superior  wisdom 
and  goodness,  compared  with  these  to  whom  lie  attributes 
these  absurd  opinions,  we  may  confidently  affirm,  that  a 
statement  more  pointedly  at  variance  with  the  writings 
generally  approved  by  the  Calvinists,  could  not  have  been 
framed.  It  is  the  notorious  doctrine  of  these  writings,  that 
the  change  of  views  and  feelings  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
effects,  without  doing  violence  to  the  faculties  of  our  nature, 
is  the  beginning  of  holy  and  virtuous  life;  that  its  reality 
is  to  be  determined  b>  the  harmony  of  our  dispositions  and 
deportment  with  the  dictates  of  sacred  scripture;  and  that 
not  only  gross  i  umoralities,  but  even  a  mere  harmless  life, 
as  it  is  called,  without  the  love  of  God,  and  of  man,  is 
incompatible  with  the  existence  of  this  important  revolu- 
■As  other  indubitable  instances  of  wilful  misrepresen- 


tion 


tation,  we  intended  to  mention  the  4  anxiety ,’  which  he  attri¬ 
butes  to  Cdvinisiic  ministers,  4  to  depreciate  the  importance 
of  moral  virtue ’ — his  representing  them  as  4  encouraging  vice 
and  immorality,  among  their  followers’- -and  charging  them 
with  4  performing  the  duties  of  their  ministry,  both  public 
and  private,  in  a  manner  injudicious  and  mischievous  in 
the  extreme’*:  but  not  being  willing  to  wound  the  feelings  of 
our  readers  with  a  repetition  what  of  many  of  them,  no  doubt, 
wou'd  regard  as  vulgar  and  refuted  calumnies,  we  hasten  to 
lay  before  them  a  few  of  the  inconsistencies  and  contradictions, 
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with  which  the  right  reverend  author  has  plentifully  stored 
his  learned  performance. 

In  explaining  the  following  words  of  the  liturgy,  4  O  God 
6  because  through  the  weakness  of  our  mortal  nature  we  can 
c  do  no  good  thing,  without  thou  grant  us  the  help  of  thy 
‘  grace.1  his  Lordship  says :  4  I  have  only  to  observe,  that 
the  4  good  thing,’  here  mentioned,  must  mean  good  in  the 
sight  of  God  :  such  an  action  our  weak  and  unassisted  na¬ 
ture  will,  unquestionably,  not  allow  us  to  perform.’*  To  the 
same  purpose,  in  another  place,  he  observes  :  4  The  human 
mind  is  so  weakened  and  vitiated  by  the  sin  of  our  first  parents, 
that  we  cannot  by  our  own  natural  strength,  prepare  it,  or  put 
it  into  a  proper  state  for  the  reception  oi  a  saving  faith,  or  for 
the  performance  of  the  spiritual  worship  required  in  the  Gos¬ 
pel:  this  mental  purification  cannot  be  effected  without  divine 
assistancef.  Again  :  4  The  grace  of  God  prevents  us  Chris¬ 
tians,  that  is,  it  goes  before,  it  gives  the  first  spring  and  rise 
to  our  endeavours  that  vve  may  have  a  good  will  :  and  when 
this  good  will  is  thus  excited,  the  grace  of  God  does  not  desert 
us,  hut  it  works  with  us  when  we  have  that  good  will.’  4  It 
is  acknowledged,  that  man  has  not  the  disposition,  and  con¬ 
sequently  not  the  ability,  to  do  what  in  the  sight  of  God 
is  good,  till  he  is  influenced  by  the  Spirit  of  God  ’J 

This  is  a  Christian  bishop  expressing  the  doctrine  of  scrip¬ 
ture  and  the  church.  But  when  he  tells  us,  that  ‘  the  gentiles,, 
th  rough  the  natural  suggestions  of  their  own  minds,  discharge 
the  moral  duties  enjoined  by  the  law  of  Moses  that  bap¬ 
tism  44  imparts  the  Holy  Ghost  to  those  who  shall  previously 
have  repented  and  believed  ;’  and  that  4  the  impression  which 
the  truths  of  the  gospel  make  upon  the  minds  of  men,  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  exercise  of  their  own  reason  and  free  will 
he  seems  to  be  speaking  a  very  different  language.  4  Re¬ 
generation  signifies,’  at  one  time,  4  an  inward  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Holy  Ghost,’ — and  at  another,  it  is  4  an  act  per¬ 
formed  upon  individuals.’^!  The  process  in  mere  Heathens  and 
nominal  Christians  must  be  nearly  the  same — and  yet  ft  is 
very  different  ||  It  is  the  duty  of  Christian  ministers  to 
exhort  those  who,  though  they  may  be  styled. Christians,  are 
yet  destitute  of  a  Christian  principle*  to  be  renewed  in  thd 
spirit  of  their  mind,  to  be  transformed  by  the  renewing  of 
their  mind,  &c.  ;  but  it  is  unwarrantable  to  state  to  such  per¬ 
sons,  if  they  have  been  baptised,  the  necessity  of  being  rege¬ 
nerated,  4  of  a  sensible  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  effecting 
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a  total  change  in  their  hearts  and  dispositions.’*  4  The  re¬ 
storing  those  who  have  departed  from  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,  is  not  called  regenerating  thein,  but  renewing  them 
again  to  repentance. ’f  v 

Of  the  same  nature  with  these  jarring  statements,  are  the 
following  sentences.  4  Faith  stands  in  t he  place  of  uniform 
obedience. 6  There  is,  as  it  were,  a  mutual  transfer  of  the 
sins  of  men  to  Christ,  and  of  Christ’s  righteousness  to  men.’ 

1  Previous  good  works  are  certainly  not  necessary  at  the  time 
justification  is  received.’ ||  'There  are  more  passages  in  the 
Epistles  which  attribute  justification  to  good  works  than  to 
faith.’  4  A  man  cannot  obtain  justification  on  both  grounds, 

works  and  grace.’’**  4  There  is  no  necessary  connection  be¬ 
tween  faith  and  good  works.’  ft  4  True  faith  produces  good 
works  as  naturally  as  a  tree  produces  its  fruits. ’JJ  It  would 
be  tedious  to  multiply  examples.  From  what  has  been  ad* 
duced,  it  is  obvious  to  infer,  that  the  writer  who  is  chargeable 
with  such  contradictions,  is  inadequate  to  discuss  the  subjects 
in  dispute  between  the  modern  Calvinists  and  their  an¬ 
tagonists. 

he  who  shews  so  little  mercy  to  himself,  seems  in  a  tem¬ 
per  to  fight  with  any  thing,  however  sacred  in  its  authority, 
or  venerable  from  its  antiquity.  His  Lordship,  indeed,  says, 

4  Our  church  is  not  Lutheran,  it  is  not  Calvinistic,  it  is  not 
Arminian,  it  is  scriptural,  it  is  built  upon  the  apostles  and 
prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner  stone. '§§ 
This,  however,  is  evidently  an  adroit  manoeuvre,  to  conceal 
his  dislike  to  the  real  doctrine  of  the  church,  and  crush  his 
adversaries  by  the  weight  of  so  ancient  and  revered  an 
authority.  It  seems  due,  therefore,  to  truth,  to  the  honour 
of  the  church,  to  the  character  of  those  whom  his  Lordship’s 
book  is  intended  to  discredit, —  to  counteract  the  effect  of  this 
stratagem,  by  contrasting  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  which 
he  declares  are  scriptural,  with  the  crude  and  incoherent 
notions  that  we  find  him  endeavouring  to  substitute  in  their 
room. 

In  attending  to  the  following  sentences,  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  mistake  the  mind  of  the  church  on  the  nature  of  original 
sin,  and  tire  consequent  corruption  and  impotence  of  human 
beings.  4  Man  is  very  far  gone  from  original  righteousness, 
4  and  is  of  his  own  nature  inclined  to  evil.’  4  He  can  not  turn 
6  and  prepare  himself  by  his  own  natural  strength  to  faith  and 
4  cal  ing  upon  God,’  With  these  expressions  of  the  articles, 
agree  tire  following  words  of  the  homines  :  'Of  ourselves  we 
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6  have  no  goodness.1  4  Man  of  his  own  nature  is  without  any 
4  spark  of  goodness,  without  any  virtuous  or  goodly  motion, 

4  only  given  to  evil  thoughts  and  wicked  deeds.’  But  how¬ 
ever  scriptural  the  church  may  be  in  this,  our  author  is  not¬ 
withstanding  of  opinion,  4  that  there  is  some  honesty,  some 
goodness  of  heart,  in  the  human  race  :  there  is  at  least  a  de¬ 
gree  of  righteousness  in  some  men.’*  He  .even  represents 
some  of  the  expressions  we  just  now  quoted,  as  the  figment  of 
modern  Calvinists  f  ;  and  is  su  3  the  reformers  4  were  too 
well  acquainted  with  scripture,  and  entertained  too  just 
notions  of  the  character  of  moral  responsible  beings,  to  intend 
any  such  degradation  of  human  nature 

In  perfect  harmony  with  the  views  of  the  articles  and  homi¬ 
lies  on  the  corruption  and  impotence  of  man,  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  church,  on  the  nature  and  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

„  c  We  have  no  power  to  do  good  works,  pleasant  and  ac- 
4  eeptahle  to  God,  without  the  grace  of  God  by  Christ  pre- 
4  venting  us,  that  we  may  have  a  good  will,  and  working  with 
4  us  when  we  have  that  good  will.’  4  It  is  God  that  worketh 
4  in  us  both  the  will  and  the  deed.’  The  church  addresses 
God  as  4  the  author  of  all  godliness,  from  whom  all  holy  de- 
4  sires,  all  good  counsels,  and  all  just  works  do  proceed.’ 
Very  different,  however,  is  the  account  of  our  R.  R.  author; 
who  represents  4  the  conversion  of  persons  as  owing  to  their 
own  natural  powers,’ — 4  the  graces  and  virtues,  on  which  sal¬ 
vation  depends,  as  the  joint  operation  of  the  supernatural 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  the  natural  power  of  man,’— 
and  the  gentile  converts,  as  well  as  the  Jewish,  as  4  expres¬ 
sing  their  faith  in  Christ  before  the  Holy  Spirit  was  poured 
out  upon  them.’§ 

His  Lordship  is  equally  dissentient  on  the  subject  of  re- 
•  generation.  While  we  are  taught  by  the  church,  that  4  bap¬ 
tism  is  a  sign  of  regeneration,’ — that  4  they  that  do  truly 
4  repent,  must  be  clean  altered  and  changed,  and  must  become 
new  creatures  while  she  prays  that  her  members  may  be 
4  raised  from  the  death  of  sin  unto  the  life  of  righteousness,’ 
and  that  God  would  i  create  in  them,  new  and  contrite  hearts;’ 
this  prelate  is  convinced  that  regeneration  is  an  act  performed 
upon  individuals, — not  at  ail  requisite  in  those  who  have  been 
baptized,  though  they  be  corrupt  in  their  hearts,  and  vicious  in 
their  lives  ||.  It  is  indeed  4  proper’  to  call  on  such  persons 
to  repent  and  reform — to  renew  their  minds — to  be  renewed 
in  the  spirit  of  their  mind :  but  to  insist,  in  such  cases, 
on  a  total  change  of  views  and  feelings,  on  the  necessity 
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of  a  powerful  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  renewing 
the  heart,  and  turning  it  to  God,  would  be  pure  extra¬ 
vagance*. 

The  doctrine  on  which  the  reformers  laid  the  greatest  stress, it 
is  well  known,  was  that  of  justification  by  faith  without  the 
works  of  the  law.  Hence  the  church  has  been  at  great  solicitude 
to  set,  in  a  clear. and  steady  light,  this  important  article.  The 
language  of  the  church  is  :  4  We  are  accounted  righteous  be- 
4  fore  God,  only  for  the  merit  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
4  Christ,  by  faith  ,  and  not  for  our  own  works  or  deservings.’ 
To  prevent  all  mistakes  about  the  nature  of  this  faith,  it  is 
said  :  4  the  true  Christian  faith  is  not  only  to  believe  that 
4  holy  scripture  is  true,  but  also  to  have,  a  sure  trust  and 
4  confidence  in  God’s  merciful  promises  to  be  saved  from 
4  everlasting  damnation,  by  Christ ;  whereof  doth  follow  a 
4  loving  heart  to  obey  his  commandments:’  and  by  this  it  is 
affirmed,  we  are  justified  ;  it  is  4  the  mean  whereby  we 
4  must  apply  the  fruits  and  merits  of  Christ’s  death  unto  us, 

4  so  that  it  may  work  our  salvation.’  After  this,  comes 
Dr.  Tomline,  talking  of  procuring  justification  by  faith  and 
repentance, — of  faith  and  obedience  being  the  same  thing, — 
of  faith  standing  in  the  place  of  obedience, — of  justification 
being  attributed  to  good  works, — and  of  endeavours  to  do 
their  duty,  recommending  men  to  the  favour  of  Godf, 

From  this  comparison,  which  it  would  be  easy  to  en . 
large,  it  is  plain  that  his  Lordship  is  very  deeply  infected 
with  heretical  pravity,  and  very  far  gone  from  the  genuine 
creed  of  the  church.  It  may  now  be  worth  while  to 
consider  how  far  the  learned  prelate  has  succeeded  in  fix¬ 
ing  a  charge  of  heresy,  on  the  4  calvinistic  or  evange  ical 
preachers;’  since  they  may  evidently  dissent  from  him,  and 
yet  remain  true  to  the  established,  doctrine. 

The  progress  of  some  opinions  to  maturity  is  slow  and 
insensible;  and  is,  to  the  philosopher,  a  matter  of  equal 
curiosity  with  the  growth  of  animal  or  vegetable  nature. 
Archbishop  Laud,  though  he  had  a  violent  predilection 
in  favour  of  anticalvinistic.  tenets,  was  yet  content  with  im¬ 
posing  silence  on  the  Calvinists.  Bishop  Burnet  undertook 
to  shew  that,  though  the  literal  sense  of  the  articles  was 
evidently  favourable  to  the  Calvinistic  doctrines,  they  yet 
admitted  of  such  a  latitude  of  interpretation,  that  those  of 
opposite  principles  might  subscribe  them  with  a  safe  con¬ 
science.  Finally,  Dr.  Kipling  and  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
have  attempted  to  convince  the  world  that  the  formularies 
of  the  church  are  decidedly  hostile  to  Calvin’s  tenets. 
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even  in  their  mild  and  mitigated  form.  Now,  though  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  proper  way  in  cases  of  this  kind,  to  consider  what 
has  been,  rather  than  what  may  be  effected,  yet  several  little 
circumstances  occurred  to  us,  on  the  mere  mention  of  this 
project,  which  excited  a  strong  suspicion  that  these  learned 
persons  were  engaged  in  a  desperate  undertaking.  The 
testimony  of  contemporary  and  subsequent  historians — do¬ 
mestic  and  foreign — and  of  all  parties— is  explicit  in  af¬ 
firming,  that  the  founders  of  the  church,  the  authors  of  the 
articles  and  homilies,  had  embraced  the  tenets  of  Augustin 
and  Calvin.  If  this  unanimous  testimony  were  liable  to 
suspicion,  it  might  be  confirmed  by  the  declarations  of 
the  reformers  themselves,  and  a  reference  to  their  public 
and  private  writings,  in  a  petition,  presented  by  the  most 
moderate  of  the  English  protestants,  to  the  Convocation  that 
settled  the  articles,  we  meet  with  the  precise  and  avowed 
doctrine  of  the  modern  Calvinists.  It  was  the  professed 
design  of  the  celebrated  Jewel,  in  his  famous  apology,  to 
evince  the  agreement,  in  matters  of  faith,  of  the  English 
church,  with  the  Helvetic,  German,  and  other  reformed 
churches  of  the  continent.  With  all  this,  the  general  as 
well  as  particular  doctrines  of  the  articles  and  homilies 
wonderfully  accord.  So  commonly  was  it  supposed  thet 
the  doctrine  of  the  church  was  that  of  Augustin,  and  so  gene¬ 
rally  did  the  primitive  members  of  the  English  reformed  church 
lean  to  the  tenets  of  Calvin,  that  the  most  minute  and  la¬ 
borious  inquiry  has  not  been  able  to  discover,  for  the 
first  half  century  after  its  establishment,  more  than  four  or 
five  theologians  in  its  communion,  who  opposed  the  system 
of  that  eloq  lent  reformer.  The  more  eminent  immediate 
successors  of  the  reformers  were  themselves  Calvinists  :  and 
strenuously  maintained  the  Calvinism,  both  of  the  church, 
and  her  founders.  Those  of  the  clergy,  who,  in  modem 
times,  have  renounced  Augustin’s  doctrine  have  been,  for  the 
most  part,  unanimous  in  admitting  the  literal  and  obvious 
sense  of  the  articles  and  homilies  to  be  unfavourable  to  their 
principles  ;  and  have  been  perfectly  contented  wiih  accounting 
for  the  bias  of  the  reformers,  in  favour  of  the  system, 
which  they,  for  their  own  part,  were  compelled  to  discard. — 
All  these  things  put  together,  led  us  to  suppose,  that  no 
learning,  no  acuteness — not  even  the  subtlety  of  Bossuet 
himself — could  possibly  make  out  the  anticalvinism  of  the 
English  church. 

Confident  assertions,  however,  and  high-sounding  words, 
have  a  tendency  to  make  even  souer  persons  distrust  con¬ 
clusions  apparently  legitimate.  His  Lordship’s  book  is  not 
an  attempt  to  refute  ;  it  is  6  a  refutation and  we  are  there- 
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fore  placed  under  the  necessity  of  reducing  to  the  test  of 
particular  examination,  the  proofs  which  he  employs  to  esta¬ 
blish  the  heresy  of  the  modern  Calvinists,  To  begin  with 
the  corruption  of  human  nature.  Because  some  persons,  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  wished  to  alter  the  ninth 
article,  his  Lordship  infers  that  this  article  is  at  variance  with 
the  creed  of  his  opponents.  Since,  in  the  same  article,  it  is 
said,  that  ‘  man,  of  his  own  nature  inclined]  to  evil,  so  that 
i  the  flesh  always  lusteth  against  the  spirit,’  the  Cal¬ 
vinists,  it  seems,  who  pronounce  that  c  man  of  his  own  nature 
can  perform  nothing  but  evil’,  are  insufferably  heretical. 
And  it  being  added,  that  ‘  this  infection  of  nature  doth 
‘  remain  in  them  that  are  regenerated,’ — 6  it  cannot  be  pre¬ 
tended,’  says  Dr.  T.  6  that  this  article  gives  any  countenance 
to  the  Calvinistic  notions  of  sinless  obedience  and  unspotted 
purity  in  the  elect  though,  where  he  learnt  that  these 
notions  were  Calvinistic  we  are  not  informed.  Having  given 
such  an  explanation  of  the  words  of  the  ninth  article  as  he 
thought  proper,  our  learned  author  adds:  6  We  can  by  no 
means  allow  the  inferences  attempted  to  be  drawn  from 
them  by  modern  Calvinistic  writers,  namely,  that  “  of  our 
own  nature  we  are  without  any  spark  of  goodness  in  us,” 
and  that  man  has  no  u  ability  or  disposition  whatever  with 
respect  either  to  faith  or  good  works. ”f  Now,  to  our  dull 
intellects,  there  really  appears  no  difference  between  this  last 
expression,  and  the  following  words  of  his  Lordship — 6  man 
has  not  the  disposition,  and  consequently  not  the  ability  to 
do  what  in  the  sight  of  God  is  good  and  we  are  sure  the 
expression  he  condemns  is  to  be  found  in  the  homilies. 

similar,  indeed,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  modern  Cal¬ 
vinists  to  that  of  the  church,  that  this  learned  dignitary,  in 
the  vehemence  of  his  zeal,  condemns  them  together,  without 
once  suspecting  what  he  is  doing.  In  attempting  to  prove  the 
opposition  of  the  church,  on  the  subject  of  human  weakness 
and  divine  influence,  to  the  tenets  of  his  adversaries,  he 
betrays  a  total  misapprehension  of  their  principles,  and  argues 
against  opinions  which  they  would  readily  assist  him  to  de¬ 
molish.  ’JThe  same  may  be  said  of  what  he  has  written  to 
prove  them  at  variance  v  ith  the  doctrine  of  the  church  on 
the  subject  of  regeneration.  In  treating  of  faith  and  good 
works,  where  he  seems  to  have  put  forth  all  his  strength, 
his  arguments  are  lamentably  inconclusive.  Indeed  in  re¬ 
futing  the  Calvinists  he  relutes  himself.  They  will  readily 
agree  with  him,  that  to  be  justified  is  to  be  accounted 
righteous  in  the  sight  of  God, — that  the  procuring  cause  of 
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this  blessing  is  not  any  goodness  in  us,  but  the  merit  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ, —  that  we  obtain  this  blessing  not  by  a 
barren  belief  of  divine  truth,  but  such  a  faith  as  is  the 
source  of  devout  feelings  and  virtuous  actions,— and  that  of 
the  existence  of  this  faith,  good  works  are  the  only  sufficient 
and  satisfactory  evidence.  But  the  misfortune  is,  that  the 
R.  R.  author  has  a  habit  of  forgetting  his  own  positions. 
He  entertains,  in  fact,  a  great  reverence  for  the  decisions 
of  the  church  ;  and  as  it  is  hardly  possible  to  mistake  her 
mind  on  the  subject  of  justification,  while  his  attention  is 
fixed  on  one  topic,  he  keeps  pretty  clear  of  error.  But 
he  appears  to  have  no  compass  of  thought.  He  cannot  take 
in  the  whole  of  a  subject  at  a  view.  Hence  he  destroys  with 
one  hand  and  builds  up  with  another.  No  sooner  does  the 
dispute  begin  to  grow  dusty,  than  he  turns  round  to  com¬ 
bat  his  own  arguments  ;  and  in  the  eagerness  to  throw  his 
antagonist,  falls  himself.  He  is,  in  short,  a  controversial 
suicide. 

In  considering  whether  the  Calvinists  of  this  age,  express 
the  mind  of  the  church,  in  their  notions  of  God’s  decrees, 
it  should  be  remembered,  that  no  inferences,  deduced  from 
passages  which  have  no  relation  to  this  particular  subject, 
can  set  aside  the  plain  and  obvious  sense  of  the  passages  in 
which  it  is  expressly  treated.  While  this  remark  scatters 
the  rubbish  of  argument,  which  his  Lordship  has  so  dili¬ 
gently  piled  up  against  bis  opponents,  it  confines  our  atten¬ 
tion  solely  to  the  seventeenth  article.  Now,  it  may  in  some 
measure  conduce  to  the  decision  of  the  question  to  observe, 
that  the  Calvinists  would  make  use  of  the  article  without 
any  alteration,  as  fully  and  fairly  expressing  their  meaning ; 
and  that  his  Lordship  would  make  use  of  words  to  express 
his  notion  of  predestination,  that  convey  (to  us  at  least)  a 
sense  totally  different  from  what  the  words  of  the  article 
convey.  Of  the  former  assertion  no  proof  seems  necessary  ; 
the  Calvinists  professing  to  acquiesce  in  the  literal  sense 
of  the  words.  Of  the  truth  of  the  latter,  it  will,  we 
think,  satisfy  all  our  readers,  to  set  down  the  words  of  the 
article,  followed  by  the  words  in  which  his  Lordship  ex¬ 
presses  his  sense  of  it.  4  Predestination  to  life/  says  the 
church,  4  is  the  everlasting  purpose  of  God,  whereby  (before 
6  the  foundations  of  the  world  were  laid)  he  hath  constantly 

*  decreed  by  bis  counsel,  secret  to  us,  to  deliver  from  curse 

*  and  damnation,  those  whom  he  hath  chosen  in  Christ  out 
4  of  mankind,  and  to  bring  them  by  Christ  to  everlasting 
4  salvation.’  4  But/  says  his  Lordship,  4  Predestination  to 
life  is  not.  an  absolute  decree  of  eternal  happiness  to  cer¬ 
tain  indivividuals,  but  a  gracious  purpose  of  God,  to  make 
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a  conditional  offer  of  salvation  to  men.’*  If  we  understand 
the  meaning  of  won's,  this  is  not  only  contrary  to  the 
sense  of  the  article,  but  irreconcilable  with  what  hesays  a  few 
lines  before  :  ‘  Predestination  to  life,  is  here  declared  to  be 

the  eternal  purpose  of  God,  to  deliver  from  curse  and 
damnation,  and  to  bring  to  everlasting  salvation  : — but  who 
are  to  be  thus  delivered  and  saved  ?  “  Those  whom  God 
hath  chosen  in  Christ  out  of  mankind,”  that  is,  those  to 
whom  God  decreed  to  make  known  the  Gospel  of  Christ.’ 
We  might  here,  also,  adduce  the  cautions  added  to  this 
article,  as  indubitable  proofs  that  the  Calvinistic  sense  of  it  is 
literal  and  efenuino*  but  we  hasten  to  close  this  branch  of  the 
subject,  by  two  very  short  extracts.  e  It  is  not  to  be  denied,’ 
says  Bishop  Burnet,  c  but  that  the  article  seems  to  be  framed 
c  according  to  St.  Augustin’s  doctrine.  It  is  very  probable, 
6  that  those  who  penned  it,  meant  that  the  decree  was  ab- 
*  solute.’  ‘  The  calvinistic  doctrines  of  election  and  repro¬ 
bation,’  avers  Bishop  Tomline,  4  are  not  only  not  maintained 
in  this  article,  but  they  are  disclaimed  and  condemned  in  the 
strongest  terms'  f. 

His  Lordship  having  thus  failed  in  establishing  the  hostility 
of  the  church  to  the  tenets  of  modern  Calvinists,  perhaps 
our  readers  will  not  be  surprised  if  it  be  added,  that  he  has 
been  equally  unsuccessful  in  bearing  them  down  by  the 
authority  of  scripture.  In  attempting,  however,  to  make 
good  this  assertion,  let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We 
neither  mean  to  insinuate  that  even  moderate  Calvinism  is 
incapable  of  refutation,  nor  undertake  to  defend  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  that  system.  We  merely  intend  to  shew  that 
they  are  not  refuted  in  the  work  before  us. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  this  writer,  that,  in  arguing  against 
the  Calvinistic  notion  of  human  corruptions,  he  proves  too 
much.  His  argument  obviously  supposes,  that  man  is, 
in  every  sense,  able  to  comply  both  with  the  precepts 
of  the  law  and  the  exhortations  of  the  gospel.  It  proves, 
as  he  uses  it,  that  man  is  not  at  all  corrupt.  How  greatly 
soever  this  may  embarrass  his  Lordship,  who  seems  to 
think  that  a  total  aversion  to  do  the  will  of  God,  would 
form  a  proper  excuse  for  disobedience,  it  does  not  in  the  least 
affect  the  modern  Calvinists;  who  cannot  persuade  themselves, 
that  the  more  wicked  and  perverse  accountable  beings  are, 
the  more  they  are  exempt  from  the  controul  of  divine  authority. 
They  believe,  indeed,  that  human  nature  is  incorrigible  so 
long  as  it  is  left  to  itself.  But  when  God  prevents  us  by 
his  grace,  when  he  operates  by  his  spirit  on  the  mind,  the  cor- 
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rupt  heart  is  made  whole,  the  vitiated  nature  is  purified. 
Although  they  think  it  certain,  that  those  who  are  regenerated 
and  purified  will  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  they  are  not 
so  absurd  as  to  imagine  that  this  will  be  effected  without  their 
caution  and  diligence  ;  nor  can  they  perceive  how  the  instances 
of  corrected  human  beings,  mentioned  in  the  scriptures,  or 
the  exhortations  and  warnings  addressed  in  the  Epistles  to 
Christians,  are  at  all  inconsistent  with  their  principles. 
If,  in  short,  they  are  allowed  to  insist  on  a  change  of  views 
and  feelings  as  essential  to  the  Christian  character,  and  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  enjoyment  of  future  happiness,  they  will  leave  it 
to  his  Lordship  to  consume  to  his  time,  in  ascertaining  whether  it 
shall  be  styled  regeneration,  or  repentance,  or  reformation,  or 
renewing  of  the  mind. 

The  great  error,  we  are  told,  of  the  modern  Calvinists,  and 
of  Mr.  Overton  in  particular,  on  the  subject  of  justification, 
lies  in  confounding  together,  justification  and  salvation.  This 
confusion,  we  believe,  is  not  to  be  found  in  their  books.  On 
this  subject, we  must  say,  they  discover  much  greater  perspi¬ 
cuity  than  our  R.  R.  author.  Justification,  in  their  view, 
is  but  a  branch  of  the  great  salvation.  They  consider  man  as 
guilty  and  depraved.  To  meet  his  necessities  in  the  first  case, 
the  gospel,  they  say,  proposes  the  remission  of  sins,  and  accep¬ 
tance  into  the  favour  of  God — which  they  calljustfficatson;  and  as 
adapted  to  him  in  the  second  case,  they  affirm  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  afforded  to  renew  the  heart,  and  effectually  to  assist  him  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty.  Agreeably  to  this,  they  assert  that 
we  must  not  only  enter,  but  continue,  in  a  state  of  justification 
by  faith  alone — not  by  the  virtue  of  good  works  :  since,  as 
our  author  himself  instucts  us,  *  a  claim  from  works,  and 
grace  through  faith,  are  incompatible  and  c  Christians  are 
taught, after  they  have  done  all,  to  rely  humbly  and  solely  upon 
the  merits  and  mediation  of  their  blessed  Redeemer,  for 
acceptance  at  the  throne  of  grace.’*  With  this  branch  of 
the  common  salvation,  they  represent  the  other— -a  renewed  and 
purified  mind — as  indissolubly  connected  ;  and  are  not,  there¬ 
fore,  like  the  writer  before  us,  guilty  of  making  the  part  to¬ 
tally  different  from  the  whole  of  which  it  is  a  part,  or  of  making 
a. thing  turn  on  itself. 

As  the  modern  Calvinists  reject  the  doctrine  of  reprobation, 
the  reasoning  of  our  dignified  author,  to  prove  that  the  future 
punishment  of  the  wicked  is  the  just  reward  of  their  present 
disobedience,  will  have  their  concurrence  :  and  since  he  main¬ 
tains  that  a  certain  number  are  pre-ordained  to  enjoy  eternal 
happiness,  the  only  thing  they  will  contest  with  him,  is, 
whether  this  purpose  is  the  cause  of  the  happiness  of  such 
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individuals,  or  their  qualification  for  the  happiness  the  cause  of 
the  purpose.  Although  he  supports  the  negative  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  the  affirmative  of  the  latter  inquiry,  yet  (if  we  ex¬ 
cept,  to  say  the  least,  some  very  forced  and  unnatural  expla¬ 
nations  of  certain  passages  of  scripture  on  which  the  Calvin¬ 
ists  found  their  doctrine,)  the  only  objection,  of  any  weight, 
that  he  brings  against  it  is,  its  inconsistency  with  the  justice 
and  goodness  of  the  Supreme  Being.  He  rejects  their  doctrine, 
because  he  is  unable  to  reconcile  it  with  those  attributes  of  the 
Deity.  We  are  not,  perhaps,  under  any  great  obligation  to 
©ur  learned  author;  and  yet  we  shall  take  some  pains  to  put 
him  in  the  way  of  conceiving  how  the  predestination  of 
modern  Calvinists  comports  with  infinite  justice  and  goodness  ; 
— though  the  Calvinists  may  give  us  little  thanks  for  our  offici- 
ciousness.  His  Lordship  can  conceive,  that  it  is  consistent 
with  the  justice  and  goodness  of  God  to  pronounce  sentence  of 
condemnation  on  the  finally  impenitent;  and,  in  consequence 
of  foreseeing  this  impenitence,  to  determine,  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  on  pronouncing  such  a  sentence. 
While,  therefore,  it  is  consistent  with  his  infinite  justice  and 
goodness,  to  determine  on  dooming  to  future  misery  those 
who,  he  foresees,  will  not  perform  the  duties  they  had  both 
faculties  and  opportunities  to  discharge ;  it  is  also  consist¬ 
ent  with  the  same  divine  attributes  to  impart  to  some  in¬ 
dividuals,  greater  and  more  valuable  favours  than  to  others. 
Th  is,  also,  we  think  it  will  be  easy  for  our  author  to  conceive  ; 
since  the  Israelites  vrere,  for  a  series  of  ages,  favoured  above 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  ;  and  the)7  who  now  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  Christian  instruction,  are  in  an  incomparably 
more  advantageous  situation,  for  the  attainment  of  future 
happiness,  than  the  inhabitants  of  California,  for  instance, 
or  Japan.  It  is  impossible  to  assign  the  limits  to  which  it 
might  be  consistent  with  goodness  and  equity  to  favour  some  in¬ 
dividuals  beyond  others.  In  perfect  harmony  with  the 
equity  and  beneficence  of  his  nature,  the  Supreme  Being 
may  place  some  men  in  such  favouiTtble  situations,  afford 
them  such  teachers  and  such  examples,  and  impart  to  them 
such  a  measure  of  his  holy  influence,  as  shall  effect  their 
conversion,  and  certainly  prepare  them  for  the  enjoyment 
of  his  beatifying  presence.  What  he  may  do  in  time,  he 
might  purpose  to  .do  before  time  was  The  predestination  of 
the  modern  Calvinists,  therefore,  may  be  supported,  with¬ 
out  offering  violence  to  the  equity  and  benevolence  of  the 
divine  nature. 

Although  we  have  been  as  brief  as  we  well  could,  in  order 
to  be  intelligible,  our  readers  perhaps  begin  to  be  weary. 
We  must  beg  leave,  however,  before  vve  conclude,  to  advert 
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to  the  folly  of  attempting  to  write  down  the  6  evangelical 
preachers,’  whether  they  are  found  in  the  church  or  among 
dissenters.  If  their  doctrine  does  not  agree  with  that  of  the 
established  forulularies,  at  least  the  shades  of  difference  are 
so  fine  and  delicate  as  to  be  quite  imperceptible  to  vulgar 
eyes.  In  attempting  to  confute  them  from  scripture,  those 
who  pay  an  ordinary  deference  to  that  ultimate  rule  of  faitli 
and  practice,  are  involved  in  endless  contradictions,  or  have 
recourse  to  subtleties  scarcely  intelligible  even  to  themselves. 
In  this  contest5,  therefore,  the  i  preachers’  will  always  have 
the  superiority  in  public  opinion;  for  men  in  general  vvilL 
never  be  able  to  distinguish  their  tenets  from  those  of  the 
scripture  and  the  established  forms,  to  which  they  bear  so  near 
a  resemblance.  Such  persons,  on  the  other  hand,  as  are 
pleased  to  declaim  on  the  pernicious  tendency  of  c  evangeli¬ 
cal’  instruction,  and  the  mischievous  manner  in  which  those 
who  impart  it,  perform  the  public  and  private  duties  of  their 
office,— while  they  render  themselves  unspeakably  ridiculous^ 
have,  in  point  of  fact,  no  more  real  efficiency,  than  if  they 
vociferated  in  the  wilderness.  Quite  unmoved  with  the 
outcry,  the  preachers  continue  at  work  just  as  before.  In 
season  and  out  of  season  they  are  intent  on  disseminating 
the  grand  and  fundamental  principles  of  their  Christian  belief. 
As  for  the  i  tendency’  of  their  instructions,  it  is  manifested  in 
the  civilization  of  the  half  barbarous,  in  the  reformation  of 
the  profligate,  in  ardent  devotion  and  active  chanty;  while 
by  visiting  the  sick,  by  consoling  the  distressed,  by  instruct¬ 
ing  the  poor,  by  relieving  the  necessitous,  they  effectually 
secure  the  esteem  and  affection  of  their  followers.  Not  satisfied 
with  diffusing  their  doctrine  in  the  dark  and  uncultivated 
parts  of  the  empire,  with  'effecting  moral  reformation  and 
improvement  among  their  countrymen, — as  if  they  meditated 
the  conquest  of  the  wiiol'e  earth,  iri  'ali  directions  they  send 
forth  their  missionaries  ;  who  discover  a  zeal  and  diligence  cor¬ 
responding  with  the  extent  and  grandeur  of  their  under¬ 
taking,  and  in  many  cases  meet  with  success  proportioned 
to  the  benevolence  of  their  intentions.  Assuredly  these  men 
are  not  to  be  overpowered  by  small  pamphlets,  or  large 
volumes.  Those  who  oppose  them  must  change  their  mode 
of  warfare.  If  they  propound  a  purer  and  more  useful  system 
of  faith  and  manners,  they  must,  in  order  to  gain  an  ascen¬ 
dancy,  acquire  a  more  ardent  ’&eal,  make  greater  sacrifices, 
and  employ  more  vigorous  and  better  concerted  exertions 
than  the  evangelical  preachers;  and  not  expect  to  Vanquish 
in  the  closet  those  who  are  already  spread  ovef  the  face  of 
the  land. 
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old  acquaintance  of  the  most  renowned  of  all  English 
knights,  seeing  him  lying  in  the  counterfeited  semblance 
of  death  in  the  field  of  Shrewsbury,  is  represented  to  have 
said,  that  he  could  ‘better  have  spared  a  better  man.’  The 
gallant  and  facetious  personage  whose  sixth  travelling  ad¬ 
venture  is  here  narrated,  is  grown  into  such  familiarity, 
and,  as  it  should  seem,  favour,  with  the  public,  that  though 
he  is  by  no  means  held  the  foremost  man  of  his  class, — 
though  great  liberties  have  been  taken  with  his  literary 
character,  in  courts  of  law  and  courts  of  criticism, — though 
good  plenty  of  jeers  and  sarcasms  have  been  expended  on 
him  from  much  less  dignified  and  authoritative  quarters, 
— and  though  he  constantly  exacts  largely  on  the  purses 
of  those  who  wish  to  know  what  he  has  been  about, — 
yet  he  is  more  in  request  than  divers  of  his  contemporaries, 
who  at  less  expence  would  instruct  us  more,  and  therefore 
ought  not  to  please  us  less.  It  is  but  a  short  time,  com¬ 
paratively,  since  the  tickets  for  his  last  entertainment  were 
paid  for;  and  yet  in  this  interval  we  have  several  times 
heard,  and  several  times  even  ourselves  repeated,  the  inquiry, 
Where  can  Sir  John  Carr  be  all  this  while  ?  How  happens  it 
that  we  hear  nothing  from  Sir  John  Carr?  After  all  sorts 
of  men  that  sail,  ride,  walk,  eat,  drink,  and  even  sleep  for 
the  express  purpose  of  subsequent  exhibition  in  Pater¬ 
noster-row — adventurers  military,  clerical,  medical,  com¬ 
mercial,  sportive,  sentimental,  and  philosophic — have  brought 
home,  from  this  and  the  other  country,  relations  of  battles 
and  sieges,  political  maxims,  quarterly  or  monthly  consti¬ 
tutions  of  government,  sketches  of  scenery,  caricatures 
of  manners,  anecdotes  of  the  prince,  the  innkeeper,  and  the 
mule-driver,  dialogues  with  Jacinta,  and  secret  history  of 
the  monastery,  there  still  seems  something  wanting  till 
Sir  John  shall  have  galloped  along  the  very  same  roads, 
and  related  the  occurrences  of  the  race  in  elegant 
quarto. 

But  the  most  fortunate  adventurer  may  presume  too  far 
on  his  favour  with  the  public;  and  we  doubt  whether  it 
evinces  any  improvement  gained  in  the  article  of  prudence, 
during  our  knight’s  recent  excursion,  that,  at  the  same 
price  as  that  of  his  last  volume  of  travels,  he  here  gives 
(with  almost  150  pages  less  of  letter-press,)  only  half 
the  allowance  of  plates — the  number  being  but  six,  which, 
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indeed,  is  barely  a  third  of  the  number  given  in  the  last  but 
one  of  bis  former  tours.  He  can  hardly  be  unaware,  what 
a  very  considerable  share  of  his  success  is  owing  to  his 
decorations; — and  therefore  we  cannot  help-  surmising  that 
he  is  here  tacitly,  but  consciously,  taking  a  final  leave  of 
the  public  as  a  writer  of  travels  ;  and,  persuaded  that  he 
shall  have  no  more  need  of  their  good-will  and  candour, 
sends  out  a  work  of  which  he  judges  he  may  trust  the 
success  to  the  impression  left  by  his  preceding  performances, — - 
but  which,  from  the  very  great  diminution  in  one  of  the 
capital  and  most  essential  recommendations,  would  not, 
he  knows,  contribute  to  secure  the  same,  predisposition  in 
favour  of  another  -appearance  in  the  same  character.  We 
may  surely  presume  we  cannot  be  at  variance  with  Sir 
John’s  own  opinion,  in  setting  so  material  a  value  on  an 
advantageous  point  of  distinction  which  he  took  the  pains 
to  give  to  his  former  works :  but  then  neither  can  he  refuse 
to  concur  with  our  opinion  of  t lie  inferior  value  of  a  work 
possessing  so  very  much  less  of  this  advantage, — especially 
when  that  work  is  expressly  denominated  ‘Descriptive?  and 
is  avowedlycomposed  in  conformity  to  that  denomination. 
If  his  auspicious  destiny  has  led  him  at  length  into  a  de¬ 
lightful  region, — in  4  locos  imtos  et  emcena  vireta’— where 
the  happy  termination  of  his  wanderings  will  be  the  con- 
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ment  which  he  has  traversed  so  many  parts  of  Europe  to 
enable  himself  to  supply  ;  and  proceed,  as  in  duty  bound,  to 
notice  this  last  series  of  bis  adventures,  which  was  per¬ 
formed  with  the  knight’s  accustomed  activity  at!  ■  inquisitive- 
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ness,  and  is  narrated  with  his  wonted  case,  vivacity,  and 
good  humour.— We  give  his  own  account  of  the  nature  of 
his  performance. 

4  The  principal  character  of  the  work  is  intended  to  be  descriptive, 
particularly  of  scenery  and  manners  ;  if  I  am  occasionally  minute,  it 
is  only  for  the  sake  of  illustration.’  4  At  the  same  time,  I  have  not 
altogether  omitted  such  recent  political  events  as  are  connect’d  with 
my  subject,  or  which  occurred  under  my  own  observation.  T.,e  per¬ 
fidious  and  cruel  irruption  of  the  French  into  Spain,  and  many  events 
which  have  occurred  in  consequence,  have  furnished  much  new  matter 
since  the  publication  of  most  other  Spanish  Tours;  and  of  the  Balearic 
Isles,  I  have  never  met  with  any  descriptive  accounts.  I  o  these* 
countries  the  following  pages  are  confined,  but  my  tour  extended 
much  farther  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  Sardinia,  I  found  a  country 
extremely  interesting,  and,  I  believe,  but  little  known.  It  is  now 

*  We  think  we  have  seen  something  to  this  effect  in  the  newspapers, 
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tco,  the  last  sanctuary  of  an  intrepid  and  unblemished  prince,  it  affords 
some  field  for  the  commercial  enterprize  of  Englishmen,  its  harbour 
has  been  eulogized  “by  the  immortal  Nelson,  and  it  is  growing  up 
into  comparative  importance  amongst  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  removal  of  the  court  of  Naples  to  Sicily,  the  settlement  of  so 
many  of  our  countrymen  there,  and  particularly  the  abortive  attempts 
of  the  French  to  extend  their  usurpation  over  it,  have  added  some 
charms  of  novelty  to  the  familiar  attractions  of  that  favoured  island* 
Even  Malta,  with  its  well  known  batteries  and  barrenness,  I  found 
to  have  acquired  new  importance  from  the  war.  In  short,  every  inch  of 
ground  which  yet  remains  free  from  French  contamination,  cannot  but 
be  dear  and  interesting  to  Englishmen.’ 

Does  it  not  look  a  little  coquetish,  and  most  unusually  spite¬ 
ful,  in  our  knight  thus  to  tell  us,  in  effect,  that  his  note-book 
contains  many  particulars  concerning  an  interesting  and 
nearly  unknown  country-— -but  he  is  determined  it  shall,  for 
him,  continue  unknown  ?  If  the  volume  teas  to  be  limited 
to  a  certain  number  of  pages,  we  could  have  been  well 
content  to  forego,  for  the  sake  of  having  this  withheld  in¬ 
formation,  some  portions  of  the  Spanish  itinerary,  4  descriptive’ 
of  stages  much,  more  familiarly  known  to  us  than  those 
between  London  and  York.*— Reason  is  offered  for  the 
suppression  of  another  class  of  particulars,  and  certainly 
some  virtue  is  evinced  in  withholding  what  would  not  a 
little  have  promoted  the  popularity  of  the  book. 

‘Treated  as  I  was  with  kindness  and  even  confidence  in  many 
distinguished  families,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  several  private  anecdotes 
came  to  my  knowledge,  which  would  illustrate  manners,  and  even 
events,  and  certainly  contribute  to  the  entertainment  of  the  reader. 
But  as  the  publication  of  them  might  embarrass  those  with  whom  they 
originated  and  distress  those  to  whom  they  apply,  I  have  cautiously  ab¬ 
stained  from  admitting  them  here.  My  views  are  general,  not  personal; 
and  whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  merits  of  my  work,  I  shall  at  least 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  that  neither  in  the  present  nor  in  any 
other  instance,  in  which  I  have  ventured  before  the  public,  liaye  I  offered 
any  violation  to  private  feelings  or  public  morals*’ 

It  is  one  satisfaction,  amidst  the  mortification  of  being 
refused  the  very  racy  species  of  luxury  which  the  knight 
could  so  easily  have  supplied,  that  we  are  perfectly  certain 
nothing  he  could  have  told  would  have  tended  to  throw 
the  most  transient  shade  of  blame  on  the  conduct  of  any 
persons  of  political  responsibility  in  or .  belonging  to  this 
country".  But  as  there,  cannot  be  the  same  certainty  of  the 
wisdom,  and  immaculate  virtue  of  the  politicians  of  any  other 
nation,  it  seems  not  improbable  that  he  may,  notwithstanding 
the  velocity  of  his  movements,  have  chanced  here  and  there 
to  spy  out  an  unstopped  crevice,  through  which  his  cu- 
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riosity  descried  certain  circumstances  connected  with,  mys¬ 
terious  and  pernicious  under-plots — and  explanatory  of  un¬ 
suspected,  or  but  suspected  qualities  and  purposes  of  some 
of  the  Spanish  actors — in  that  frightful  drama  of  which 
the  concluding  scene  may  still,  for  any  thing  that  yet  appears, 
be  very  remote.  And  if  our  knight  really  did  come  by 
surprize,  on  any  such  unfoldings  of  information,  (for  it.  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  they  should  be  formally  and  de¬ 
liberately  made  to  a  gay  stranger-errant,)  we  are  sorry 
that,  for  the  sake  of  justice  and  history,  the  knowledge 
should  not  be  communicated  to  this  most  righteous  and 

i  O  x 

deluded  nation. 

Sir  John  sailed  from  Falmouth  on  the  9th  of  July,  1809, 
and  had  a  pleasant  voyage  of  nine  days  to  Cadiz,  where  lie 
landed  amidst  a  mob  of  boatmen,  porters,  monks,  and  men¬ 
dicants,  the  last,  he  says,  4  filthy  and  stinking  of  garlick 
beyond  description9 — -was  assailed  by  English  officers  with 
inquiries  alter  news,  4  not  only  from  England,  but  .from 
our  army  in  Spain  V-and  then  wenttoan  hotel,  where  he  and 
a  gentleman,  who  was  his  companion  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  traverse  of  Spain,  were  ‘shewn  into  two  most 
horrible  dungeons,  after  some  portion  of  the  vermin  had 
been  brushed  out.’  The  look  of  these  apartments  drove 

them  out  in  quest  of  more  tolerable  accommodations:  and 

£  -  — -  • 

they  went  4  to  see  another  hotel,  the  host  of  which  by  his 
card,  professed  to  receive  only  persons  decentes  y  de  buenci 
conducta,  de  cent  and  well-behaved,  and  to  treat  them  with 
great  honour;’  4  but,’  be  says,  4  from  its  more  horrible 
aspect  we  determined  to  remain  in  our  first  quarters.’— 
Here  it  would  not,  perhaps,  be  amiss  to  suggest,  that  nar¬ 
rators  who  are  likely  to  have  any  thing  really  dreadful 
.  fo  tell  before  they  come  to  the  end,  should  not  expend 
on  trifles  at  the  outset  the  strongest  diction  of  tragedy 
and  furious  romance.  It  may  be,  that  before  Sir  John  has 
finished,  he  will  have  to  relate  some  of  the  most  savage 
massacres  and  most  deadly  conflicts — to  describe  the  4  aspect’ 
of  some  of  the  prisons  of,  the  Inquisition — and  to  tell  of 
pieces  of  human  bodies  nailed  to  the  walls  at  several  of 
the  places  lie  visited,  as  monumental  trophies  of  popular 
and'  fanatical  vengeance;  and  here,  notwithstanding,  he 
begins  by  bestowing  the  epithets  appropriate  to  such  objects, 
on  bugs — cobwebs — dust— and  unsavoury  smells. 

There  have  been  times,  however,  when  the  knight  was 
a  very  discreet  person,  and  careful  how  he  applied  Ids 
strong  terms.  For  one  of  the  first  pieces  of  information  he 
received  at  Cadiz  was,  (and  he  appears  to  have  profited 
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by  it  to  the  full  extent  designed  by  the  concentrated 
national  wisdom,)  ‘  that,  by  a  law  lately  passed,  it  was  death' 
to  speak  ill  of  the  Supreme  Junta,  and  banishment  to  speak 
favourably  of  the  French.’  When  fairly  out  of  the  dominions 
or  the  Junta,  he  takes  his  revenge  for  the  former  of  these 
interdicts,  in  language  which  every  loyal  person  will  he 
petrified  to  hear, —  becalling*  in  the  rudest  terms  an  assembly, 
which,  even  if  it  had  been  as  destitute  of  intrinsic  excellence 
as  be  represents,  was  yet  highly  venerable  as  personating 
no  less  a  monarch  than  Ferdinand  VII,  and  which  on  tins 
ground  claimed,  even  when  defunct,  a  scrupulously  res¬ 
pectful  lattiruage. 

Having  established  a  lodgement  in  the  inn,  in  de¬ 
fiance  and  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  whole  garrison  of  spiders; 
bugs,  and  their  lighter-armed  auxiliaries,  our  knight  4  sallied 
out,’  as  he  says,  and  as  might  be  expected,  into  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  city,  to  observe  and  comment  on  the 
narrowness  of  the  streets,  the  measures  of  police  for  pre¬ 
serving  cleanliness,  the  arrangement  of  the  buildings  com¬ 
posing  a  complete  house,  and  the  mode  of  obtaining  water. 
The  ground  on  which  the  city  stands,  affords  no  good  fresh 
water.  For  subordinate  purposes,  the  deficiency  is  supplied 
by  proper  contrivances  for  collecting  the  rain  water;  but 
for  all  nicer  uses,  excellent  water  is  brought  by  boats  from 
Port  St  Mary,  across  the  bay,  except  when  a  north  wind 
prevails. 


i. 


‘  The  sale  of  this  precious  article  furnishes  a  source  of  livelihood 
to  many  hundreds,  who  dispose  of  it  to  the  poor,  by  the  glass,  from 
jars,  with  some  carraway  seeds  in  it,  or  to  the  opulent  in  small  casks, 
borne  by  asses.  On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  water  in  Cadiz,  wash¬ 
ing  is  very  dear ;  and  I  found  that  much  of  the  linen  was  sent  over 
to  Port  St.  Mary  to  be  washedF 


Sir  John  has  a  remark  or  two  on  the  importance,  in  a 
political  view,  of  our  retaining.  Cadiz  as  long  as  possible, 
and  on  the  4  positive,  though  limited,  benefit  we  shall  de¬ 
rive  from  the  consumption  of  British  manufactures  amongst 
its  population.’  He  does  not,  however*  say,  whether  the 
‘  benefit’  to  us  of  such  consumption  may  at  all  depend  on 
payment. 

He  appears  fully  as  much  at  home,  and  expatiates  much 
more  amply,  on  the  subject  of  the  appearance,  dress,  and 
manners  of  the  Spanish  ladies.  We  wish  there  were  as 
good  evidence  to  convict  him  of  scandal  in  his  representa¬ 
tion  of  their  morals,  as  we  could  bring,  by  quoting  his 
observations  in  page  10,  to  convict  him  of  making  too  light 
of  their  vices.  He  does  not  speak  much  more  favourably 
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of  their  cleanliness  than  their  morality.  According  to  him  there 
are  a  considerable,  number  of  sins  they  will  commit  sooner, 
than  that  of  wasting  time  and  money  on  the  needless  luxury 
of  a  ‘tooth-brush.;’  especially  as  the  purpose  of  such  an 
article  is  much  better  answered  by  smoking  cigars,  and  as 
there  might  be  a  degree  of  inconsistency  between  an  over 
nice  attention  to  one  species  of  cleanliness,  and  the  neglect 
of  others.  It  is,  however,  amidst  a  profusion  of  the  language 
ol  gallantry,  that  the  knight  tells  and  intimates  such  things — • 
and  therefore  let  all  whom  this  warning  may  concern 
take  notice,  that  his  most  flattering  attentions  and  smiles 
are  no  proof  that  he  is  not,  at  the  very  time,  wickedly  spying 
out  blemishes,  nor  security  that  he  will  not  satirically  pub¬ 
lish  them. 

Among  the  travelling  tribe  we  have  found  very  few 
men  of  real  refinement,  with  respect  to  that  kind  of  licen¬ 
tiousness  which  involves  the  female  portion  of  society.  Nor 
do  we  mean  by  this  quality  any  thing  so  high  as  absolute 
virtue.  Far  enough  short  of  any  exquisite  degree  of  sanc¬ 
tity,  there  may  yet  in  adverting  to  this  class  of  vices— -and  he 
must  often  advert  to  them,  who  undertakes  to  describe  at 
large  the  manners  of  any  continental,  or  indeed  any  other 
nation, — there  may  be  a  certain  dignified  simplicity  of  lan¬ 
guage,  that  shall  describe  and  allude  in  a  manner  perfectly 
clear  of  the  pruriency,  and  the  air  of  libertine  signifieancy, 
so  very  often  conspicuous  and  disgusting  in  our  modem 
and  contemporary  books  of  travels;  a  manner  by  which 
some  of  the  writers,  perhaps,  have  meant  to  establish  their 
claim  to  rank  among  men  of  spirit,  that  know  the  world, 
and  are  no  ‘innocents,’  while  in  others  it  has  been  merely 
the  indulgence  of  the  predominant  disposition.  Our  author 
offends  less  than  most  of  his  fraternity;  but  he  wiii  never 
he  selected  as  the  example  of  refinement.  Avoiding  gross¬ 
ness,  and  never  dwelling  long  in  any  way  on  the  subject 
on  which  some  travel  writers  will  laboriously  amplify,  he 
yet  has  a  certain  arch,  or  what  is  candy  called  ‘  wicked’ 
manner  of  glancing  at  them,  that  will  direct  the  attention 
of  some  of  his  readers  to  what  he  relates  or  alludes  to, 
as  something  very  different  from  simply  so  much  infor¬ 
mation.  Very  possibly,  however,  this  may  be  good  policy 
in  the  book  making  art; — as  we  should  not  be  at  all  sur¬ 
prised  to  learn,  that  nine  tenths  of  reading  people  like  this 
piquant  style  much  better,  than  that  in  which  the  subjects 
would  have  been  noticed  by  a  tourist  like  Johnson. 

A  variety  of  amusing  description  and  anecdote,  about 
smoaking,  treating  in  ice-houses,  dancing,  and  evening 
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parties,  is  followed  by  an  account  of  our  knight’s  being? 
introduced  to  the  company  of  Avgustina,  the  celebrated 
amazon  of  Saragossa;  and  we  might  give  credit  to  a  spirit 
less  prompt  to  brisk  fermentation  than  Sir  John’s,  for  the 
sentiments  with  which  he  professes  to  have  seen  and  heard 
her.  We  may  as  well  transcribe  part  of  his  description. 

‘  Augustina  appeared  to  be  of  the  age  which  Mr.  Vaughan  lias  as¬ 
signed  to  her,  about  V3,  when  I  saw  her.  She  was  neatly  dressed 
in  the  black  mantilla.  Her  complexion  was  a  light  olive,  her  coun¬ 
tenance  soft  and  pleasing,  and  her  manners,  which  were  perfectly 
feminine,  were  easy  and  engaging.  Upon  the  sleeve  of  one  of  her 
arms  she  wore  three  embroidered  badges  of  distinction,  commemorative 
of  three  distinguished  acts  of  her  intrepidity.  General  Doyle  told  me 
that  she  never  talked  of  her  own  brilliant  exploits,  but  always  spoke 
with  animation  of  those  she  saw  displayed  by  others  in  those  me¬ 
morable  sieges.’  ‘  The  day  before  I  was  introduced  to  this  extraordinary 
female,  she  had  been  entertained  at  a  dinner  given  by  Admiral  Purvis 
on  board  of  his  fLg  ship.  The  particulars  1  Received  from  an  officer 
who  was  present.  As  she  received  a  pension  from  government,  and 
also  the  pay  of  an  artilleryman,  the  Admiral  considered  her  as  a  mi¬ 
litary  character,  and,  much  to  his  credit  received  her  with  the  honours 
of  that  profession.  Upon  her  reaching  the  deck,  the  marines  were  drawn 
up  and  manoeuvred  before  her:  she  appeared  quite  at  home,  regarded 
them  with  a  steady  eye,  and  spoke  in  terms  of  admiration  of  their 
neatness,  and  soldier  like  appearance.  Upon  examining  the  guns  she 
observed  of  one  of  them,  with  the  satisfaction  with  which  other  women 
would  speak  of  a  cap:  “  my  gun,”  alluding  to  one  with  which  she 
bad  effected  considerable  havock  among  the  French  at  Zaragoza, 
“  was  not  so  nice  and  clean  as  this.”  vShe  was  drinking  her  coffee 
when  the  evening  gun  fired:  its  discharge  seemed  to  electrify  her 
with  delight:  she  sprang  out  of  the  cabin  upon  the  deck  and  atten¬ 
tively  listenened  to  the  reverberation  of  its  sound.  In  the  evening 
she  joined  in  the  dance  with  the  rest  of  the  company,  and  displayed 
a  good  ear  for  music,  and  considerable  natural  gracefulness.  The 
sailors,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  were  uncommonly  pleased  with  her. 
iSon:e  were  heard  to  say,  with  an  hearty  oath,  “I  hope  they  will  do 
something  for  her,  she  ought  to  have  plenty  of  prize  money ;  she  is 
pf  the  right  sort.’* 

General  Doyle  read  to  her,  while  Sir  John  was  present, 
several  letters  written  to  him  tinder  great  emergency  and 
distress  by  General  Falafox,  her  former  commander :  the 

effect  is  thus  described. 

•  ' 

*  The  face  of  Augustina,  which,  as  I  have  observed,  is  remarkable 
for  its  sweetness,  assumed  a  mingled  expression  of  commiseration  for 
her  hero,  and  revenge  against  his  enemies.  Her  eyes,  natural iy  soft, 
flashed  with  peculiar  fire  and  animation  :  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks  ; 
apd  clasping  her  hands  as  the  last  word  “adieu”  was  repeated,  she 
exclaimed,  “  Oh  tho.^e  base  invaders  of  my  country,  those  oppiessors 
pf  its  best  of  patriots ;  should  the  fate  of  war  place  any  pf  then} 
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jwithin  my  power,  I  will  instantly  deliver  up  their  throats  to  the 
knife.’’  General  Doyle  was  much  impressed  with  the  manner  in 
which  she  uttered  this  fierce  denunciation,  a  manner  that  can  leave 
but  little  doubt  of  her  carrying  it  into  execution,  should  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  offer.  Soon  after  the  husband  of  Augustina  entered,’  & c. 

‘  Augustina  calls  herself  the  W-omdn  of  Zarrrpo%a\  she  occasionally 
wears  the  d;ess  of  the  service  into  which  she  has  entered,  the  artillery, 
but  modestly  preserves  the  petticoat.  One  evening  as  she  was  walk¬ 
ing  alone  in  this  habit,  in  one  of  the  streets  of  Cadiz,  with  her 
sabre  by  her  side,  a  man,  attracted  by  her  beauty,  followed  her  a 
considerable  way ;  upon  which  offended  at  his  impertinence,  she 
turned  round,  and  drawing  her  satire*  with  great  calmness  but  de¬ 
termination,  told  him,  that  if  he  followed  her  another  step,  she 
would  cut  him  dowTT.  The  gay  but  not  gallant  Lothario  fled  as 
first  as  his  legs  could  carry  hiqid 

We  have  no  objection  to  this  mode  of  sending  off* 
Lothario,  though  we  may  not  be  quite  certain  that  Sir 
John  is  of  our  mind.  But  what  is  it  that  reconciles  him 
to  see  the  woman  deliberately  cut  the  throats  of  men  un« 
able  thus  to  run  away,  and  deprived  of  all  means  of  re¬ 
sistance, — in  short,  disarmed  fettered  car  lives  of  war  ?  Is  it 
because  the  knife  will  cut  with  a  gentler  sensation,  when 
grasped  by  a  female  hand  ?  or  is  it  that  nothing  is  too  bar« 
baroqs  to  be  sanctified  bv  the  character  of  patriot.  ? — ■ 
pur  traveller  s  book  could  not  fad  to  afford  additions 
to  the  itpmense  accumulation  of  facts,  illustrative  of  the 
dreadful  excels  of  provocation  experienced  by  the  Spanish 
people;  but  it  also  gives  evidence,  in  many  places  and, 
particulars,  of  something  more  in  that  people  than  that 
fierceness  of  spirit,  with  which  the  most  civilized  and  generous 
nation  would  re-apt  against  such  atrocious  aggression.  It 

relates  numerous  facts  tending  to  prove  an  habitually  bar¬ 
barous  state  of  moral  sentiment,  a  facility  of  massacre,  an 
indiscriminateness  of  revenge,  an  incapabihy  of  relenting  to¬ 
wards  a  prostrate,  helpless,  and  suffering  enemy,  which 

could  not  have  been  produced  and  matured  by  all  the  fury 

of  which  they  have  suffered  the  incessant  stimulus  these 

several  years  past. 

Having  seen  to  the  end  of  the  novelties  at  Cadiz  in  about 
twelve  days,  Sir  John,  with  the  view  of  proceeding  toward 
Seville,  but  in  the  first  place  of  seeing  a  hull-fight,  went  over 
to  Fort  St.  Mary’s.  It  seems,  this  detestable  amusement  was 
pot  permitted  in  any  other  part  of  fcpain,  and  was  permitted 
here  oniy  by  a  disgraceful  suspension  of  the  law. 

*  Many  of  the  low  Spaniards  believe  that  the  cause  of  the  royal 
abolition  of  this  their  favourite  pastime,  arose  from  an  objection  en¬ 
tertained  by  the  queen  to  the  people  assembling  in  large  bodies* 
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b.ut  this  Is  not  the  fact ;  more  rational  and  provident  reasons  sugges¬ 
ted  it,  in  1805,  to  Charles  IV.  o»"  his  ministers.  This  cruel  ex¬ 
hibition  embiutes  the  disposition  of  the  people;  if  the  day  on 
which  it  happens  be  not  a  Sunday,  a  day  is  lost  to  labour  ;  the 
poorest  people  will  sell  their  very  beds  to  raise  money  to  attend  their 
popular  spectacle  ;  and  agriculture  and  the  army  suffer  by  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  havoc  which  was  formerly  made  among  the  horses 
and  oxen,  to  an  amount  which  is  almost  incredible.  I  found  by 
what  took  place,  that  the  bull-fight  at  the  Port  was  as  much  in¬ 
terdicted  as  in  every  town  in  Spain,  but  as  a  convenient  boon  to 
the  people,  the  Governor  was  permitted  by  the  Supreme  Junta  in¬ 
direct, y  to  concede  it  to  them.* 

Our  author  lias  given  a  very  clear,  concise,  and  striking 
account  of  this  exhibition,  which  he  witnessed  in  a  theatre 
containing,  probably,  not  much  less  than  10,000  persons. 
‘  The  number  of  men  and  women,’  he  says,  c  appeared 
nearly  equal ;  and  among  the  latter  were  several  females  of 
distinction,  and  many  of  great  respectability.’  Vast  num¬ 
bers  of  people  had  come*  from  Cadiz,  which  is,  as  to  its 
inhabitants,  confessedly  one  of  the  most  respectable  cities 
in  the  kingdom.  So  that  this  great  assembly  might  justly 
be  taken  as  fairly  representative  of  the  national  charac¬ 
ter,  in  point  of  what  is  called,  by  a  sufficiently  gross  mis¬ 
nomer,  humanity.  Let  then  a  cultivated  reflective  man, 
just  moderately  endowed  with  that  quality,  and  without  pre¬ 
tending  to  any  thing  exquisite  in  sensibility,  turn  himself 
to  the  spectacle  in  the  arena,  and  take  on  his  mind  the 
right  impression  of  the  scene;  in  which  he  would  behold, 
according  to  our  author’s  description,  horses  literally  torn 
open,  with  their  c  entrails  hanging  down  like  ribbons,  stream¬ 
ing  with  blood,’  and  the  intended  victims  of  the  game,  the 
bulls,  with  their  necks  bristled  with  barbed  darts  stuck  in  their 
flesh,  on  some  of  which  darts  gunpowder  crackers  are  fixed, 
and,  as  it  should  seem,  lighted  tiie  instant  before  the  darts 
are  stuck  into  the  animal,  so  as  to  explode  speedily  after¬ 
wards*  The  human  operators  too  in  the  performance  (but 
this,  we  confess,  is  really  a  trifling  circumstance)  are  in 
great  peril,  and  not  unfrequently  wounded.  Let  this  humane 
spectator  then  turn  toward  the  vast  assembly,  and  take  his 
impression  of  the  national  character  from  the  appearance 
of  intense,  of  almost  ecstatic  delight  in  viewing  the  most 
miserable  and  horrid  parts  of  this  exhibition.  Now  to  com¬ 
plete  the  complacency  and  harmony  of  this  man’s  ideas 
and  sensations,  we  want  him  but  to  turn  to  one  side  more, 
and  take  the  third  impression — the  correct  impression  of 
the  sense  of  those  persons,  who  have  poured  out  on  such 
a  nation  unbounded  eulogies,  in  a  strain  composed  of  all 
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the  epithets  importing  any  thing  related  to  generosity  and 
magnanimity  ;  and  we  may  add,  the  impression  of  the  politics 
of  those  who,  -  in  scouting  all  considerations  of  economy 
iii  the  measures  for  assisting  such  a  people,  would  equally 
reject  all  ideas  of  stipulating  for  any  reformation  in  their 
barbarous  national  system. — The  most  unequivocal  proof, 
of  the  thoroughly  barbarous  state  of  any  people,  is 
when  the  women  are  -as  much  delighted  with  cruel  snecta- 
cles  and  sports  as  the  men.  Sir  John’s  professed  gallantry 
does  not  withhold  or  modify  this  proof  in  the  present  instance. 
Unless,’  he  says,  6  several  horses  are  killed,  the  fight  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  most  delicate  and. refined  female  spectators 
as  unsatisfactory.’  Tim  interest  is  much  increased  by  a  man 
being  now  and  then  wounded.  The  ladies  have  no  very  high 
idea  of  the  bravery  of  a  foreigner  who  exhibits  any  other 
sensations  than  those  of  gratification  at  these  fights.  “  Oh, 
what  merit  has  that  fine  young  nobleman”  said  a  pretty 
Spanish  lady,  “how  beautifully  did  he  kill  the  bull!” — In 
describing  the  accommodations  of  the  theatre,  our  author 
mentions  that  there  is  a  room  where  a  ‘  priest  attends  with 
the  host,  in  case  of  a  fatal  accident.’ — The  lacerated  horses 
are  left  to  die  in  protracted  anguish,  the  pride  of  these  bar¬ 
barians  deeming,  it  below  the  Spanish  dignity  to  stoop  to 
so  low  an  office  as  that  of  despatching  horses.! — Wonderful 
dexterity  and  courage  are  displayed  by  the  bull-fightejs  ; 
and  Sir  John  says  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  the  men  who 
most  distinguished  themselves  in  the  battle  of  Bayien  had 
been  of  this  class. 

(To  be  concluded  in  the  next  Number*) 

Art.  V.  Poems,  original  and  translated \  including  Versions  of  the  Me¬ 
dea  and  Octavia  of  Seneca.  By  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Wheelwright,  A.  B. 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  {Second  Edition,  In  two  volumes, 
8vo.  Price  12s.  boards,  pp.  xviii.  391r  Longman  and  Co.  1811, 

F.  is  much  to  be  wished,  that  our  young  translators  would 
strike  into  the  less  frequented  paths  of  classical  literature, 
break  up  new  ground,  and  reclaim  the  wastes  of  antiquity,  in¬ 
stead  of  attempting  to  introduce  a  new  and  inferior  mode  of 
cultivation  into  the  tracts  already  possessed  by  their  predeces¬ 
sors  There  is  no  necessity  for  fighting  the  battles  of  Homer 
o’er  again,  but  we  should  rejoice  to  see  them  rival  the  success 
of  Pope  in  versions  of  the  Greek  tragedians  It  can  answer  no 
purpose  to  pile  up  new  translations  of  Juvenal  ;  but  an  Eng¬ 
lish  Statius  would  lie  a  valuable  gift.  We  are  therefore  grati¬ 
fied  to  observe  Mr.  Wheelwright  try  his  hand,  by  no  means 
an  unskilful  one,  on  some  of  the  productions  of  the  Latin 
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Muse,  which  have  never  been  introduced  to  the  English  reader, 
or  at  least  have  been  hitherto  consigned  to  neglect  for  want  of 
a  modern  and  respectable  dress.  It  is  not  likely,  perhaps,  that 
his  performance  will  be  mere  read,  than  a  needless  version  of 
more  popular  works;  but,  at  any  rate,  it  is  more  wanted,  and 
will  be  resorted  to  for  the  sake  of  information,  as  well  as  for 
the  mere  indulgence  of  curiosity. 

The  first  volume  of  this  work  contains  the  Medea,  which 
is  bej'ond  all  doubt  the  genuine  production  of  the  philo¬ 
sopher  Seneca  ;  and  the  Octavia,  which  has  been  loosely,  and 
we  think  erroneously  attributed  to  the  same  writer,  hut  the 
real  author  of  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  ascertained.  A 
neat  and  unostentatious  preface  is  prefixed,  containing  a  sum¬ 
mary  account  of  the  tragedies  ascribed  to  Seneca,  and  the 
versions  of  them  into  the  modern  languages  of  Europe.  The 
notes  to  both  these  performances  are  select,  appropriate,  and 
judicious.  In  the  second  volume  Mr.  Wheelwright  has  added 
translations  of  the  principal  fragments  of  the  Latin  tragic  au. 
thors,  selected  from  Scriverius. 

The  merit  of  the  Medea  is  not  only  considerable  enough  to 
justify  the  trouble  of  translating  it,  but  to  give  it  a  strong 
claim  to  be  first  selected  for  that  purpose.  This  merit  indeed 
is  chiefly  confined  to  the  sentiments  and  language ;  for  there 
is  scarcely  any  thing  like  plot,  situation,  or  incident.  Neither 
is  there  any  strong  delineation  of  character,  with  t fie  brilliant 
exception  of  Medea  herself,  whose  desperate  energy  is  well 
relieved  by  the  peevish  imbecility  of  Creon,  and  the  fickle 
tenderness  of  Jason.  The  sentiment  is  often  bold  and  striking, 
though  sententious,  epigrammatic,  and  savouring  of  affecta¬ 
tion ;  the  language  is  rich  and  splendid,  but  sometimes  verges 
on  foppishness  and  bombast. 

Of  a  story  so  trite  and  familiar,  we  need  not  furnish  any 
outline,  but  shall  content  ourselves  with  an  extract  or  two, 
which  will  recommend  the  version,  we  think,  to  a  consider¬ 
able  share  of  public  attention.  The  following  passage  is  put 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Nurse,  who  describes  Medea’s  magical 
preparations  to  revenge  herself  on  Jason,  by  the  destruction 
of  his  new  bride  Creusa,  and  her  father  Creon. 

— - 6  Thus,  having  summon’d 

The  Serpent  tribe,  she  culls  the  deadly  bane 
Of  inauspicious  herbs.  Whate’er  the  height 
Of  craggy  Eryx  generates  ;  or,  expos’d 
To  endless  winters,  what  bleak  Caucasus, 

Stain’d  with  Promethean  gore,  envenom’d  bears— 

Or  arrow-darting  Mede,  or  Parthian  swift  : 

The  pois’nous  juice,  with  which  the  wealthy  Sons 
Of  Araby  the  blest  distain  their  shafts — 
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Or  where  from  out  the  bleak  Hercynian  grovos 
The  noble  Suevi  cull  their  venom’d  stores— 

Whate’er  in  gentle  Spring  the  earth  creates  : 

Or  when  dull  Winter  with  his  cheerless  breath 
Shakes  off  the  leafy  honors  of  the  grove, 

And  binds  the  land  in  frost  ;  whatever  herb 
In  rank  luxuriance  rears  its  lofty  head, 

Or  from  the  dire  and  interwisted  roots 
Whence  springs  the  baleful  juice,  her  deadly  hand 
Culls  all . 

‘Some  in  their  full-blown  pride  her  charmed  nail 
Pluck’d  off ;  the  deadly  juice  and  venom’d  gore 
Of  Serpents  she  distils  ;  and  mingles  too 
The  bane  of  birds  obscene  ;  the  boding  owl 
Yields  her  warm  entrails  ;  these  the  plotting  Fiend 
For  scp’rate  deeds  prepares.  Some  with  the  spark 
,  Of  flame  rapacious  glow  ;  some  torpid  freeze 
In  unrelenting  cold.  She  crowns  the  rites 
With  incantations  of  as  dread  import 
As  all  the  venom’d  stores  1  And  see  her  step 
Of  hurried  madness  :  now  she  mutters  o’er 
The  dreadful  charm  ;  trembles  affrighted  earth, 

In  conscious  horror  of  th’  unhallow’d  strain.’  pp.  62 — 84. 

We  shall  acid  part  of  the  soliloquy)  in  which  Medea  waters 
for  a  time  between  conflicting  passions,  bat  determines  at 
length  to  sacrifice  her  affection  to  her  revenge,  and  to  wreak 
her  enmity  on  that  Jason,  for  whose  sake  she  had  despoiled 
her  father,  and  murdered  her  brother,  by  imbruing  her  hands 
in  the  blood  of  her  children. 

-  My  plotting  mind 
Secret  has  purpos’d  some  dark  crime  within, 

Nor  dares  confess  it. — -  Foolish  woman  !  whither 
Will  thy  blind  rashness  lead  thee  ^ Would  the  bride 

Had  been  a  mother  ! — J3ut  my  tender  offspring 
Shall  be  to  me  as  her’s.  Aye,  this  revenge 
Will  please  indeed  ! — This  act,  that  crowns  at  length 
My  dread  career  of  blood,  must  be  achiev’d 
With  unrelenting  spirit.  Ye  dear  children  ! 

Whom  once  I  call’d  my  own,  ’tis  your's  to  bleed, 

Unspotted  victims  !  for  a  father’s  crimes. 

Cold  horror  strikes  my  heart1— ‘An  icy  chilines 
Numbs  ev’ry  limb,  and  my  uncertain  bosom 
Heaves  high  with  strange  forebodings*  Anger  flies^ 

The  jealous  wife  yields  her  contested  claim, 

And  all  the  mother  governs  in  her  stead. 

Ha  !  shall  I  spill  my  tender  infant’s  blood  ? 

Peace,  baleful  vengeance  !  leave  the  damn  d  design  ! 

Nor  e’en  Medea  dare  a  deed  like  this  ! 

Unhappy  children !— Say,  what  deadly  crime 
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Can  ye  atone  ?  The  fault  is  Jason’s  all, 

And  mine,  more  impious  still.  Yes,  they  must  die  ! 

X  never  gave  them  birth — and  shall  they  perish  ? 

My  children  perish? — pure  and  innocent, 

How  can  they  merit  death  ? — But  ah  !  what  crime 
Doom’d  my  noor  hi  other  ?  Wavers  thus  my  mind. 

Uncertain  still  ?  Whence  fall  these  foolish  drops 
That  wet  my  pitying  cheek  ?  When  will  the  strife 
Importunate  of  love  and  anger  cease 
To  tear  my  yielding  heart  ?  A  doubtful  tide. 

As  when  the  rapid  blasts  contentious  rage, 

And  rival-swelling  urge  the  parted  main, 

Divides  my  tortur’d  breast.  Rebellious  fury 
Now  chases  love,  and  now  the  tyrant  yields 
His  stormy  throne.  Oh  !  end  the  doubtful  strife. 

And  grief  submit  at  last.  Dear  offspring  !  ye 
The  only  comfort  of  my  drooping  house. 

Haste,  gentle  babes,  and  twine  your  tender  arms 
Around  your  wretched  parent.  They  shall  live 
For  Jason  and  for  me.  The  time  draws  nigh 
That  exiles  me  from  Corinth  ;  lo  !  e’en  now. 

Torn  from  my  aching  bosom  they  depart 
In  sighs  and  tears.  Then  shall  they  die,  nor  bless 
Their  treach’rous  father  with  the  fond  embrace 
That  never  can  be  mine  !  Revenge  breaks  forth, 

^  And  hatred  boils  again  !  The  former  rage 

Invites  my  hand,  nor  longer  I  delay.  pp.SO — 82. 

The  finest  passage  in  the  whole  drama,  we  think,  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  expression  of  Medea  to  Jason,  after  having  slain  one 
of  her  children. 

- <  If  still 

A  pledge  of  love  were  pleading  in  my  breast, 

1  his  sword  should  search  my  entrails,  and  pluck  forth 
From  its  deep-rooted  source  the  hated  tie. 

That  bound  my  alienated  heart  to  thee/  p.  87. 

The  incantation  of  Medea,  and  several  of  the  choruses',  are 
rendered  in  lyric  metres. 

We  are  rather  surprised  that  Mr.  Wheelwright  should  select 
the  tame  and  abortive  drama  of  Octavia  as  a  companion  to  his 
other  performance.  The  reason  lie  gi\es  is  most  extraordinary ; 
— ‘it  is  the  only  ones  of  the  Latin  tragedies,  o  which  the  story 
is  contemporary  with,  and  partly  involves  that  <  f  its  supposed 
author  1’  Of  all  the  tragedies  ‘  of  uncertain  origin,’  we  should 
think  this  the  least  likely  to  be  the  work  of  Seneca,  because, 
among  other  reasons,  it  introduces  that  hih  sopher  himself, 
as  an  actor,  and  must  by  the  supposition  have  been  written 
during  the  life  of  the  tyrant,  whose  enormities  it  holds  up  to 
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execration.  Mr.  Wheelwright  even  suggests  that  part  of  it 
‘  appears  to  be  little  more  than  Tacitus's  description  versified  1’ 
In  the  second  volume,  the  principal  objects  are,  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  thirteenth  satire  of  Juvenal,  and  a  paraphrase  of 
the  first  chapter  of  Isaiah.  Both  these  are  more  elegant,  but 
less  faithful  than  the  versions  already  mentioned.  In  that  from 
Juvenal,  the  diction  is  for  the  most  part  very  poetical,  and 
the  versification  very  spirited:  but  the  translator’s  sense,  in 
many  instances,  has  but  a  slight  and  indefinite  relation  to  that 
of  the  original.  The  concluding  passage  is  in  every  respect  a 
favourable  specimen  :  but  the  particular  scoundrel  to  whom 
Juvenal  alludes,  the  noster  perjidus ,  is  completely  out  of  sight, 

‘  Bold  is  the  sinner  ’till  the  deed  is  o’er  ; 

Then  doubts  perplex,  and  terror  sleeps  no  more. 

Corrupted  Nature,  resolute  on  ill, 

-  Repents,  retorms,  and  is  corrupted  still. 

Who  e’er  has  paus’d,  the  bounds  of  virtue  past  ? 

Or  who  will  say,  “  this  crime  shall  be  my  last  ?” 

When  could  a  blush  of  conscious  guilt  inflame  . 

The  brow  once  harden’d  to  a  sense  of  shame  ? 

.And  though  he  still  the  threats  of  Justice  foil, 

Elude  her  net,  and  mock  her  secret  toil, 

Close  and  more  close  the  maze  obstructs  his  way. 

And  the  dark  cell  receives  its  destin’d  prey  : 

Th’  Aigean  rocks,  though  crowded  by  the  great. 

Have  yet  for  him  one  solitary  seat. 

Then  ev’ry  wave  shall  waft  his,  bitter  tear, 

A.nd  ev’ry  gale  transport  his  sorrows  here  : 

And  thou,  at  length,  exulting  shalt  confess, 

That  Heav’n  can  see  to  wound — can  listen  to  redress  !’  p.  42, 

We  have  only  room  for  a  short  extract  from  the  paraphrase 
of  Isaiah. 

*  But  ye,  who  all  my  sacred  laws  have  broke, 

Spurn’d  my  dread  narpe,  and  cast  away  my  yoke, 

Ev’n  now,  to  crush  your  rebel  pride  aspire 
Consuming  wrath,  and  Heav’n’s  avenging  fire. 

Your  giant  oaks,  wftose  thick  embow’ring  shade. 

In  conscious  darkness  veil’d  the  Idol’s  nead. 

The  branching  cedar,  and  the  stately  pine, 

Where  with  unhallow’d  incense  glow  d  the  shrine. 

And  fed  by  impious  hands  the  to  to’ ring  flame, 

With  blacker  infamy  shall  brand  your  name. 

And  as  a  leafless  trunk,  by  lightning  riv’n. 

Shrinks  from  the  desolating  bolt  of  Heav’n  j 
Or  drooping  flow’rets,  that  expect  in  vain 
The  gentle  moisture  and  accustom’d  rain  ; 

Thus  law  your  boasted  honors  shall  be  laid, 

Rais’d  but  to  fall,  and  blooming  but  to  fade. 
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As  flames  o’er  fields  of  stubble  urge  their  way. 

Rise  unsubdued  and  spread  the  quick  decay; 

Thus  shall  ye  see  your  helpless  Idols  fall, 

And  unresisted  nun  bury  all. * 

The  author  has  made  some  other  attempts  in  the  species  of 
poetry  best  suited  to  his  sacred  profession,  and  has  succeeded 
so  well,  that  we  hope  he  will  be  encouraged  to  renew  his 
efforts,  We  do  not;  however,  quite  understand  his  notion  of 
‘  the  horrors  of  a.  death-bed  repentance.'  A  more  suitable 
title  to  the  poem  would  he,  i  the  horrors  of  a  death  without 
repentance unless  he  Supposes  repentance,  or  at  least,  that 
of  a  death -bed,  to  he  nothing  more  than  a  frightful  combina¬ 
tion  of  remorse  and  despair.  We  hope  he  will  take  pains  to 
instruct  himself  more  perfectly  on  the  subject  of  repentance, 
and  death- bedsi 

'  Of  the  original  poems  we  need  not  give  any  particular  ac¬ 
count:  Mr.  Wheelwright  has  a  respectable  share  of  skill  in 
the  business  of  writing  poetry  ;  hut  we  doubt  whether  he  has 
Capital  enough  to  trade  with  Safety  on  his  own  bottom. 

Art.  VI.  The  Imperial  and  County  Annual  Register ,  for  the  Tear  1810; 
containing  a  History  of  Great  Britain,  with  an  ample  Collection  of 
State  Papers  ;  the  Public  and  Private  Annals  of  the  English  Provinces; 
arranged  under  the  Names  of  the  Counties  to  which  they  respectively 
belong,  and  divided  into  Five  General  Departments,  viz.  1.  Public 
Business.  2.  Civil  and  Criminal  Jurisprudence.  3.  Chronicle. 
4.  Miscellanies.  5.  Biography.  Also  the  Principality  of  Wales; 
Scotland,  Ireland,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  Colonies.  Royal  8vo. 
pp.  xxxi.  862.  Double  Columns.  Price  11.  11s.  6d„  boards,; 
G.  Robinson.  1811. 


W  E  noticed  the  first  volume  of  this  entertaining  work,  in 
our  Review  for  March  last;  and  then  suggested  a  few 
such  alterations  in  its  plan,  as  were  calculated,  in  our  opinion, 
to  render  it  still  more  worthy  of  public  approbation.  Those 
suggestions  were,  of  course,  too  late  to  be  of  any  use  to  the 
editors  in  preparing  the  volume  now  before  us.  They  have; 
however,  considerably  enlarged  the  extent  of  their  compila¬ 
tion,  as  its  new  title  will  evince;  while  some  slighter  modifi¬ 
cations  tend  to  make  it  altogether  a  very  acceptable  and 
useful  performance.  For  our  own  parts  we  have,  if  we  may 
so  say,  again  lived  over  the  year  1810,  by  means  of  this 
book  ;  and,  if  time  would  permit,  should  indulge  in  many 
speculations  occasioned  by  contrasting  the  eagerness  and 
Vehemence  with  which  we  participated  in  some  of  the  oc¬ 
currences  of  twelve  months  back,  and  the  unruffled  calmness 
vvitli  which  we  now,  after  so  short  an  interval*  peruse  accounts 
of  those  transactions. 

The  introductory  part  of  the  present  volume,  which  ha? 
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grown  out  of  the  original  plan,  occupies  about  220  pages, 
ami  contains  a  history  of  Great  Britain  for  the  current  year, 
a  collection  of  the  most  important  state  papers,  and  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  general  or  national  acts  of  Parliament.  The  histori¬ 
cal  part  is  not  executed  with  very  great  judgement;  being 
made  up  in  great  measure  of  accounts  of  speeches  in  Par¬ 
liament,  taken  verbatim  from  the  newspapers,  and  duly  or¬ 
namented  with  proper  notices,  whenever  the  re  was  an  exclama¬ 
tion  of  6  read ,  read P  or  4  hear!  hear /’  as  well  as  with 
correct  information  relative  to  a  class  of  facts  that  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  particularly  interesting  to  posterity,— namely,  when¬ 
ever  4  the  debate  was  continued  till  two  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.’  (p.  160.) 

Indeed,  we  may  observe  also  with  regard  to  the  subse¬ 
quent  parts  of  the  work,  that,  though  in  general  they  merit 
commendation  similar  to  that  which  we  bestowed  upon  the 
volume  for  1809,  they  are  notwithstanding  in  many  cases 
objectionable,  on  the  ground  of  want  of  discriminate  selection 
and  compression.  This  cause  of  complaint  occurs  most  fre¬ 
quently  in  4  chronicling  the  concerns’  of  London,  Westmin¬ 
ster,  and  Middlesex.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  for  example, 
that  Mr.  Quin,  Mr.  Alderman  Wood,  Mr.  Jacks,  Mr,  Waith- 
man,  &c.  &c.  are  most  of  them  very  admirable  politicians, 
very  eloquent  and  impassioned  orators,  and  very  worthy 
citizens  in  every  sense  of  the  term:  but  really  it  does  seem 
to  us,  notwithstanding,  that  when  any  one  of  these  gentle¬ 
men  comes  to  make  a  second  or  a  third  speech,  upon  any  of 
the  political  topics  which  agitate  the  minds  of  men  in  these 
days,  he  so  naturally  adopts  the  same  maxims,  the  same 
general  mode  of  argumentation,  the  same  particular  meta¬ 
phors  or  anecdotes  in  illustration  of  his  positions,  and,  as 
far  as  our  experience  in  these  momentous  matters  goes,  the 
same  identical  words,  if  not  the  same  scraps  of  poetry,  as  he 
had  employed  in  his  4  maiden  address;’  that  it  is  quite  un¬ 
necessary  to  lay  before  the  public  more  than  one  exercise  of 
each  speaker,  to  enable  it  fully  to  appreciate  the  relative 
mental  and  philosophic  stature  of  the  whole  of  them — and 
at  the  same  time  to  bestow  upon  that  public  all  the  illumina¬ 
tion  it  can  receive  from  our  metropolitan  orators. 

The  editors  offend  again,  in  a  similar  way,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  county  elections.  Every  one  knows  the  language 
in  which  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  Parliament  shapes  his 
promise:  4  Should  I  be  so  fortunate  as  to  have  this  dis- 
4  tinguished  honour  conferred  on  me,  I  will  do  my  duty  to 
4  the  best  of*  my  abilities.’  If  the  contest  grow  warm, 
one  party  at  least  declares,  4  no  difficulty  shall  deter  me 
4  from  the  defence  of  your  rights.’  The  whig  candidate,  if 
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there  be  one,  exhorts  the  voters  4  to  trample  on  the  ve- 
4  nomous  serpent,  which  has  stung  the  vital  parts  of  the 
4  constitution.’  If  he  loses  his  election,  which  is  lfkely, 
enough,  he  declares  in  form  and  manner  following  :  4  An 

4  exposure  of  some  of  the  instances  of  influence  and  ty~ 
4  ranny,  will  be  my  first  object  If  they  do  not  deter 
4  the  enemies  of  independence  from  such  mal-practices  in 
4  future,  they  will,  I  hope,  encourage  others  to  resist  them.’ 
The  successful  candidate  on  the  other  hand,  says,  4  an 
4  upright  and  independent  discharge  of  the  trust  com- 
4  mitted  into  my  hands,  will,  I  am  assured,  be  the  most 
4  acceptable  return  to  you,  and  best  justify  the  hopes  I 
4  presume  to  indulge  of  obtaining  your  future  confidence.’ 
This  magnanimous  profession  being  advertised,  and  perhaps 
paid  for,  he  bids  farewell  to  the  county  till  the  eve  o 
the  next  general  election.  Now,  all  this  occurs  so  natu-i 
rally  whenever  a  seat  in  Parliament  is  contested,  that  we  con 
jecture  the  public  would  gladly  he  saved  the  trouble  oj 
reading  five  or  six  closely  printed  columns  of  letters,  (in  the 
account  of  occurrences  in  only  one  county,)  relative  to  matt 
ters  so  perfectly  uninteresting,  except  to  the  parties  com 
cerned  at  the  moment  of  operation.  Yet,  in  this  way  we 
are  entertained  with  no  less  than  eleven  electioneering  let: 
ters,  written  by  Mr.  Houbion,  and  Mr.  Montagu  Burgoyno 
— or  their  attornies — to  be  read  by  the  freeholders  of  Essex 
In  Cambridgeshire  again,  the  accounts  of  speeches  deliVeree 
at  an  election  occupy  ten  columns:  and  in  Gloucestershire 
seven  columns  are  employed  similarly.  Surely  the  Editor 
do  not  intend  to  pursue  this  plan,  in  their  register  fo: 
the  year  of  the  approaching  general  election. 

Our  only  remaining  protest  is  against  the  method  pur 
sued  in  this  volume,  with  respect  to  biography.  We  hav' 
before  referred  to  the  want  of  an  index  to  facilitate  th 
reading  of  this  department  of  the  work.  We  now  be 
leave  to  object  to  the  introduction  of  any  memoirs,  bi 
those  which  relate  to  persons  who  died  within  the  currer1 
year.  In  the  present  volume  there  are,  we  believe,  nefii 
forty  biographical  sketches;  out  of  which  five  at  leas 
namely,  those  of  Dr.  Enfield,  Sir  William  Jones,  Lord  Rokeb} 
John  Walker,  and  Michael  Bruce,  certainly  ought  not  t 
have  been  found  in  the  Register  for  last  year.  One  ( 
these  sketches,  however,  we  mean  that  of  Michael  Brucci 
by  Dr.  Dtake,  given  in  cols.  124 — 138,  Part.  II.,  has  awal 
ened  such  exquisite  emotions  and  furnished  such  pensn 
pleasure,  by  the  reperusal  of  it,  that  we  willingly  forgiv 
the  editors  the  anomaly  of  inserting  it  in  the  present  vo¬ 
lume. 
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On  the  whole,  we  think  the  County  Annual  Register 
improves  both  in  jdan  and  execution,  as  it  proceeds.  We 
repeat,  therefor^,  our  wishes  for  its  prosperity,  and  shall 
be  happy  if  any  of  our  hints  and  observations  should 
contribute  to  render  the  succeeding  volumes  still  more  de¬ 
serving  of  general  perusal  and  encouragement. 

Art.  VI 1.  Short  Serm  ms  on  imfaortant  Subjects,  By  J.  Edmondson.  8vo. 

pp  446.  price  6s.  bds.  Baynes.  1810. 

QF  these  sermons  the  most  remarkable  quality  is  their 
brevity;  a  circumstance  which,  by  most  persons,  per¬ 
haps,  would  he  regarded  as  a  powerful  recommendation,  but 
which  Mr.Edmondson  seems  to  have  been  a  little  apprehensive 
might  operate  to  their  disadvantage.  He  has,  therefore, 
thought  it  expedient  to  assure  us,  by  way  of  apology,  that 
having  been  ‘  employed  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  more 
than  twenty  four  years,  he  has  always  found  short  sermons 
both  more  useful  and  more  acceptable  than  long  ones and 
of  the  present  discourses  he  observes  that  though  short,  each 
of  them  contains  the  substance  of  a  long  sermon.  This  he 
deems  a  great  excellence;  the  design  of  a  sermon,  in  his 
judgement,  being  (  rather  to  open  the  way  for  people  to 
think  for  themselves,  than  to  exhaust  the  subject 
illustrations.’ 

We  must  confess,  that  to  us  brief  discourses  are  by  no 
means  the  least  ‘  acceptable’ :  and  we  should  be  a  good  deal 
mortified  were  it  again  to  become  the  fashion  for  our  preachers 
to  measure  their  sermons  by  the  hour  glass.  But  there  is  a 
medium  in  things.  They  who  are  so  engaged  in  secular  af¬ 
fairs  as  to  have  no  time  to  read,  have  also  little  time  to  think. 
The  art  of  conveying  instruction  to  such  persons  does  not 
consist  in  hinting  at  sources  of  reflection — in  presenting  them, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  with  the  dry  hones  of  a  subject,  leaving 
them  to  clothe  it  with  flesh  and  sinews  and  breathe  into  it  a 
quickening  spirit.  Though  there  is  no  occasion  to  distract 
them  with  a  variety  of  topics  in  the  same  discourses  nor 
to  fatigue  them  with  prolix  and  useless  illustrations,  still 
it  is  obviously  desirable  to  detain  their  attention  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  till  it  becomes  easy  of  comprehension,  and  to  introduce 
such  elucidations  as  shall  enable  it  to  take  hold  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation  and  affections.  There  is  a  wide  difference  between 
perfect  nudity  and  a  suitable  and  becoming  dress. 

This  defect  of  Mr.  Edmonson,  however,  may  perhaps 
he  forgiven;  As  abridgments,  these  sermons  are  very  excel¬ 
lent.  They  turn  upon  some  of  the  most  interesting  veri¬ 
ties  of  revelation.  While  they  discover  a  profound  defe¬ 
rence  for  that  authority,  and  great  seriousness  and  solem- 
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nity  of  mind the  author  evidently  appears,  in  matters  of 
religion,  to  be  a  thinking  well-informed  person,  who  aims 
to  do  good,  selects  with  considerable  skill  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  features  of  his  subject,  and  transfuses  into  his  compo¬ 
sitions  the  emotions  of  a  zealous  and  devotional  spirit. 
They  will  be  very  acceptable  to  those  who  think  as  they 
read  :  and  young  preachers,  especially,  may  consult  them 
with  advantage.  With  the  exception  of  some  notions  that  are 
peculiar  to  the  author,  with  his  party,  we  cannot  but  re¬ 
commend  them  to  general  perusal. 

The  following  extracts  will  afford  a  favourable  example 
of  the  spirit  and  manner  of  these  Short  Sermons.  They 
are  taken  from  the  Sermon  upon  Matt.  xxv.  41. 

*  The  sentence  opens  with  the  word  depart.  While  those  wretched 
beings,  who  are  commanded  to  depart ,  lived  in  a  state  of  probation, 
Christ  often  invited  them  to  himself,  and  complained  that  they  would 
not  come  to  him.  But,  what  a  sad  change  of  circumstances  !  Now  he 
frowns,  and  says,  Depart !  They  are  not  fit  to  remain  in  his  glorious 
presence.  Sin  has  made  them  contemptible,  and  the  righteous  Judge 
beholds  them  with  contempt.  Entreaties  to  remain  with  him  would 
now  be  vain.  There  was  a  time  when  they  might  have  been  heard  with 
kind  attention  ;  but  that  time  is  past  and  gone  for  ever.  Henceforth, 
should  they  pray,  their  prayers  will  never  reach  the  throne  of  God. 

‘  They  depart  from  Christ ,  the  holy  one  or  god,  who  lived  and 
died  for  sinful  man.  In  departing  from  him,  they  depart  from  all  his 
blessed  followers.  On  earth  they  mixed  with  the  wise  and  good,  and 
many  blessings  which  they  then  enjoyed,  were  owing  to  that  happy 
circumstance  ;  but  now  the  chaff  is  separated  from  the  wheat  and  must 
be  burned  up  with  unquenchable  fire.  Perhaps  they  have  relations, 
and  acquaintance,  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Judge  ;  but  they  must  de¬ 
part  and  never  see  them  more  to  all  eternity.  This  is  not  all  :  for 
in  departing  from  Christ,  they  depart  from  all  the  joys  and  glories  of 
heaven,  'lheir  eyes  shall  never  behold  those  happy  plains  of  light, 
where  God  will  reign  with  saints  and  angels.  O  what  a  loss  !  The  loss 
of  ten  thousand  worlds,  were  we  in  possession  of  them  all,  would  be  a 
trifle  to  the  loss  of  Christ  and  heaven  !’  pp.  430,  431. 

*  Let  us  often  reflect  upon  this  awful  sentence.  Those  who  are  ba¬ 
nished  from  Christ  have  lost  the  world,  which  was  their  God :  they 
have  lost  all  peace  and  joy  ;  and  their  souls  are  lost.  How  dreadful  is 
their  lot  1  Banished  from  Christ ;  under  a  curse  ;  tormented  in  fire  ;  and 
no  prospect  of  deliverance !  They  are  filled  with  bitter  reflections, 
plagued  with  horrid  companions,  and  terrified  with  doleful  prospects  ! 
And  shall  we,  for  a  few  fleeting  and  unsubstantial  pleasures,  plunge 
ourselves  into  endless  misery  ?  My  dear  friends,  he  wise.  You  are  now 
warned — you  are  now  entreated  to  accept  of  life  and  salvation.  O 
delay  not  to  accept  the  mercy  of  your  God  !  Rejoice  that  your  doom 
is  not  yet  fixed.  Bless  God  for  hjs  long  forbearance.  Renounce  sin 
and  embrace  Christ  upon  gospel  terms.  Give  your  hearts  to  God,  and 
walk  in  his  ways :  then  this  awful  sentence  will  Jiever  be  pronounced 
upon  you/  pp.  436,437. 
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Art.  VIII.  The  Campaign  in  Egypt.  A  Poem.  Intended  to  celebrate 
the  valour  of  the  British  Military  and  Naval  Forces  employed  in  the 
expedition  to  Egypt,  & c.  &c.  By  Constantine  Williams.  8vo.  pp. 
326.  price  10s.  6d.  1811. 

^NOTHER  epic.  The  bard  begins  with  an  invocation, 
which  we  think  his  anonymous  Goddess  would  have  done 
well  to  listen  to  : 

‘  O  heavenly  Goddess  !  fie  my  lay £sV. 

and  again  : 

*  Tis  Britain’s  deeds  that  I  rehearse, 

Then  Goddess  deign  to  fire  my  verse * 

The  Goddess,  however,  being  otherwise  engaged,  has  left 
this  duty  to  baser  hands,  and  has  imposed  upon  us,  in  the 
mean  while,  the  task  of  snatching  a  grace  or  two  from  this 
extraordinary  work,  in  its  progress  towards  conflagration. 

Our  poet  proceeds,  in  imitation  of  Homer,  to  describe 
the  British  fleet. 

*  Bomb  ketches,  transports,  sloops  were  there. 

And  frigates  too,  with  men  of  war; 

For  running  shore  were  launcnes,  floats, 

With  Turkish  haics,  and  gun  boats. 

And  these,  including  great  and  small. 

Form  near  two  hundred  sail  in  all  P  p.  27. 

He  says,  that  if  he  did  but  4  possess  the  Mantuan’s  time,’—* 
(this  poem  having  been  completed  in  only  two  months)— or 
if  he  had  4  but  great  Homer’s  muse,’  he  would  c  soon  pour  the 
list  along’,  with  all  the  names  of  the  ships,  and  commanders: 

6  but  this,’  he  adds,  my  4  humble  lays  refuse.’ 

In  the  course  of  a  long  discourse  of  Sir  R.  Abercrombie  to 
the  Pacha,  that  gallant  officer  says  that  the  design  of  France 
in  occupying  Egypt  is,  to 

■  -  — c  open  for  herself  a  way, 

To  where  our  rich  possessions  layy 
Within  the  realms  of - Asi-A  P  p.  48. 

We  hardly  need  inform  the  reader  that  he  will  find  a  fund 
of  entertainment  in  this  poem,  which  certainly  bears  no  mark 
of  plagiarism  from  the  celebrated  performance  of  Addison. 
If  any  further  inducement  can  be  wanting,  we  will  indulge 
him  with  one  stanza  more. 

1  Statesmen  and  patriots  too  has  Heav’n 
Unto  Britannia  bounteous  given. 

See  Tully  in  great  Chatham  shine,—- 
Again  in  Pitt :  a  Fox  too  thine. 

Of  those  who  claim  the  patriot’s  fame, 

Why  need  I  the  great  Hampden  name  ?  ; 
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See  Sydney  perish  by  the  axe’s  stroke. 

See  j Russel  too  with  head  upon  the  block  !  ! 

The  same  see  Moore ,  'neath  lawless  Henry’s  yoke  l ! !  p,  89. 

The  poet  only  brings  down  his  narrative  to  the  battie  of 
Alexandria,  for  fear  he  should  descend  from  the  dignity  of 
the  epopee,  and  transgress  a  precept  of  Vida  ! 

Art.  IX.  Christian  Researches  in  Asia:  With  notices  of  the  Transition 
of  the  Scriptures  into  Oriental  Languages.  By  the  Rev.  Claudius 
Buchanan,  D.  D.  late  Vice-Provost  of  the  College  of  Fort  William 
in  Bengal. 

( Continued  from  page  584*.  J 

F°R  a  considerable  time  past,  the  attention  of  the  re¬ 
flecting  part  of  our  countrymen  has  been  excited  by 
certain  hints,  gradually  enlarging  into  something  like  distinct 
information,  that  the  Government  has  made  itself  a  direct 
party  to  Indian  paganism.  It  was  with  great  difficulty,  at 
first,  that  the  reports  on  this  subject  obtained  belief  with 
some  worthy  people,  in  whose  minds  the  kind  of  religious 
reverence  they  had  been  early  taught,  and  long  accustomed 
to  feci,  for  the  authorities  that  preside  over  the  affairs  of 
nations,  was  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  the  possibility 
of  a  Christian  Government  taking:  under  its  express  sanction 
and  management  a  system  of  idolatrous  practices — prac¬ 
tices  congenial  with  those  which  had  excited  their  ab¬ 
horrence  in  reading  the  Old  Testament,  and  constrained 
their  acquiescence  in  the  justice  which  visited  them  on  the 
nations  with  dreadful  calamities,  or  with  extermination. 
What!  they  said,  the  Government  of  a  Christian  nation, 
which  maintains  a  large  and  splendid  establishment  to  promote 
and  perpetuate  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  one 
Almighty  Being — which  sanctifies  even  its  civil  institutions 
with  Christian  rites — which  thinks  it  necessary  to  adjure 
the  consciences  of  its  very  excisemen  hy  the  living  God, — 
and  winch  appoints,  yearly,  general  fasts  or  thanksgivings, — 
such  a  government  formally  sanction  and  superintend  a 
worship  of  the  same  atrocious  nature  as  that  of  Baal  and 
Moloch,  and  greatly  more  divers  Bed  and  multiplied  in 
order  to  meet  the  demands  and  peculiarities  of  a  countless 
legion  of  demon  gods !  Those  friends  of  Christianity  hat 
knew  the  fact,  bad  reasons  for  not  being  eager  to  proclaim 
it.  Especially  those  who  were  solicitous  for  the  fate  of 
Indian  missions,  were  cateful  what,  they  .said;  naturally 
supposing  that  the  publication  of  such  a  fact  would  excite 
the  displeasure  of  the  persons  bearing  the  chief  respon¬ 
sibility;  and  prudently  considering  ffiat  it  was  not  easy  to 
calculate  the  possiole  effects  of  the  resentment  of  authorities, 
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capable  of  thus  systematical ly  allying  themselves  with  a 
superstition  transcendency  malignant.  Our  journal  made 
but  one  or  two  remote  allusions  to  the  subject  during 
the  heat  of  that  controversy;  but  has  subsequently  had 
several  occasions  to  advert  to  it,  as  a  matter  becoming 
avowed  and  notorious.  We  will  not  pretend  to  know  the 
reasons  why  certain  respectable  contemporary  Christian 
censors,  who  must  have  been  perfectly  informed  on  the  subject, 
long  before  the  public  had  heard  one  word  of  rumour 
about  it.  have  maintained  a  profound  silence  during  the 
progress  of  the  disclosure,  till  absolutely  forced,  by  the 
complete  public  notoriety  about  to  be  given  to  the  facts 
by  Dr,  Buchanan’s  publication,  into  a  reluctant  act  of 
cognizance  and  censure,  a  censure  carefully  enfeebled  by 
being  made  absurdcdly  hypothetical, — if  the  Directors  do 
not  inquire  into  the  existence  of — what  themselves  have 
authorized  ! — if  on  inquiring  they  find  the  fact  to  be  so, 
and  do  not  then  take  measures,  &c.  &c. 

For  the  condemnation  and  applause  which  the  now  complete 
exposure  will  bring  on  the  Company  and  the  Government 
(for  this  is  a  country  in  which  measures  for  the  support 
of  idolatry  will  receive  both)  they  will  be  much  less  indebted 
to  the  communicative  dispositions  of  the  enemies  of  such 
a  system,  than  to  those  of  persons  who  would  see  no  harm 
at  all  in  the  matter.  Major  Scott  Waring  repeatedly 
stated,  in  his  laborious  series  of  pamphlets,  the  substance 
of  the  facts  in  question, — and,  if  we  remember,  in  terms  of 
more  unqualified  approbation  than  he  seemed  willing  to 
confer  on  almost  any  other  part  of  the  British  Indian 
economy.  Soon  afterwards,  Lord  Valencia  proclaimed  the 
same  information  with  much  more  particularity,  and,  ap¬ 
parently,  without  being  in  the  least  apprehensive  of  bringing 
the  slightest  shade  of  reproach  on  any  of  the  high  and 
dignified  personages,  concerned  in  what  he  was  exhibiting 
to  the  judgement  of  the  public.  Dr.  Buchanan  only  com¬ 
pletes,  for  a  religious  purpose,  a  disclosure  which  these 
writers  bad  gratuitously  made  ;  though  certainly  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  official  account,  thus  given  in  palpable  items,, 
will  contribute  in  a  much  greater  degree  to  fix  the  public 
attention,  and  will  seem  to  give  us  a  more  positive  hold 
on  the  tact.  All  delicacy  on  the  subject  is  now  at  an  end. 
It  is  now  placed  in  the  full  view  of  this  Christian  nation, 
that,  m  another  and  much  larger  division  of  the  British 
state,  the  musi  abominable  rites  of  idolatry,  instead  of  being 
simply  left  free  from  all  obstructive  interference,  (the  utmost 
favour  that  has  ever  been  desired  from  Christianity  in  India* 
by  a  large  proportion  of  its  most  zealous  and  anxious 
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^rinds,) — instead  of  merely  obtaining  an  impunity  conceded 
b  v  the  deficiency  of  power  to  restrain  them,  or  by  a  professed 
respect  for  what  would  be  called  liberty  of  conscience — that 
these  idolatrous  abominations  are  legislatively  sanctioned  by 
an  adoption  into  the  regular  arrangements  of  the  English 
Government,  and  made  almost  as  formally  a  part  of  the  system 
of  state  as  the  established  church  in  this  country,  by  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  persons  of  talents  and  consideration  (such  the 
British  superintendant  of  Jaggernaut  is  described  by  Dr.  B.) 
to  inspect  and  manage  the  business  of  the  temples,  and  take 
account  of  the  dresses  and  carriages  of  the  idol,  nay  even  of 
the  keeping  of  the  companies  of  wretched  females  devoted 
from  their  childhood  to  the  pollutions  of  these  infernal  dens. 
rPo  shew  with  what  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  these 
rites,  the  government  has  thought  proper  thus  to  sanction 
them.  Dr.  B.  states,  that  the  appropriate  services  to  Jagger¬ 
naut  are  solemnized  ‘  at  the  very  doors  of  ihe  English,  almost 
under  the  eye  of  the  Supreme  Government,’  ;  Close  to  lshera, 
a  beautiful  vdia  on  the  river’s  side,  about  eight  miles  from 
Calcutta,  once  the  residence  of  Governor  Hastings,  and  within 
view  of  the  present  Governor  General’s  country-house,  there  is 
a  temple  of  this  idol,  which  is  often  stained  with  human  blood.’ 
The  author  visited  it  at  the  grand  festival  in  May,  1807,  ce¬ 
lebrated  by  a  concourse  of  about  a  hundred  thousand  persons  ; 
and  gives  an  extract  from  his  journal  descriptive  of  the  orgies, 
which  were  exactly  of  the  same  qualitj^  as  those  at  the  grand 
temple  in  Orissa. 

It  would  nof,  we  should  think,  betray  much  superstition 
in  favour  of  past  times  and  legislatures,  to  fancy,  that  there 
have  been  periods  when  the  publication  of  facts  like  those 
in  question'  would  instantly  have  produced  an  inquiry  and 
remonstrance  in  an  English  Parliament.  But  at  any  rate, 
turning  from  the  past  to  the  future,  it  would  be  the  blackest 
of  all  the  gloomy  omens  that  darken  our  national  prospects, 
if  it  were  certain  that  the  legislative  wisdom  of  a  Christian 
country,  should  continue  to  deem  a  matter  like  this  too 
unimportant  for  its  attention.  The  serious  reader,  it  must 
be  confessed,  will  find  every  thing  the  reverse  of  a  happy 
presage,  in  the  description  which  Dr.  B.  gives  of  the  effect 
of  a  protracted  residence  in  the  East  on  the  minds  of  our 
cpuntrymen.  His  words,  which  we  have  already  quoted 
directly  import,  that  those  who  go  in  early  youth  (beyond 
comparison  the  greatest  number)  are  apt  to  become,  in  their 
feelings — and  then  who  will  answer  for  their  practices — 
literally  pagans,  (p.  32.)  And  how  melancholy  it  is  to  reflect, 
that  it  is  with  this  very  state  of  feeling,  gradually  wrought  and 
cQnsoliciated,  that  numbers  of  them  will  return  to  England  to 
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exert  all  the  influence  attendant  on  wealth*  and  bcth  enter 
into  Parliament  themselves,  and  obtain  an  influence  over  the 
election  of  many  other  of  its  members* — After  all,  however, 
there  is  something  so  eminently  monstrous  in  this  compact 
with  the  gods  and  priests  of  paganism,  that  we  would  still  wish 
to  think  it  impossible  the  legislature  should  not  one  day  rise 
up  in  a  mass,  with  the  exception  of  nabobs  and  their  depen¬ 
dents,  to  purify  itself  from  this  stain.  It  is  evidently  with  the 
legislature  that  the  primary  responsibility  rests. 

The  striking  character  of  Dr.  Buchanan’s  descriptions  of 
heathenism,  and  the  very  strange  nature  of  the  topic  con¬ 
nected  with  them,  must  be  our  apology  for  having  dilated  so 
much  on  this  part  of  his  book,  as  to  be  reduced  to  a  dis¬ 
proportions!  brevity  in  noticing  the  remainder.  Our  readers 
vvilj  readily  acknowledge,  that  an  exhibition  more  wonderful 
was  never  presented  to  their  contemplation. 

From  the  performances  of  the  temple,  Dr.  B.  passes  to  "those 
of  the  funeral  pile;  and  adds  one  more  to  the  many  descrip¬ 
tions  which  have  not  even  yet,  by  familiarity  with  the  subject, 
cured  us  of  wonder. 

‘  A  horrid  tragedy  was  acted,  on'the  12th  instant  (September,  1807)  near 
Barragore,  a  place  about  three  miles  from  Calcutta.  A  Koolin  Brahmin 
died  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-two.  He  had  twelve  wives :  and 
three  of  them  were  burned  alive  with  his  dead  body.  Of  these  three, 
one  was  a  venerable  lady,  having  white  locks,  who  had  been  long  known 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Not  being  able  to  walk,  she  was  carried  in  a 
palanquin  to  the  place  of  burning ;  and  was  then  placed  by  the  Brahmins 
on  the  funeral  pile.  The  two  other  ladies  were  younger  ;  one  of  them 
was  of  a  very  pleasing  and  interesting  countenance.  The  old  lady  was 
placed  on  one  side  of  the  dead  husband,  and  the  two  other  wives  laid 
themselves  down  on  the  other  side ;  and  then  an  old  Brahmin,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  deceased  applied  his  torch  to  the  pile  with  unaverted  face. 
The  pile  suddenly  blazed,  for  it  was  covered  with  combustibles;  and 
this  human  sacrifice  was  completed,  amidst  the  din  of  drums  and  cymbals, 
and  the  Touts  of  Brahmins. — A  person  present  observed,  i(  surely  if 
Lord  Minto  were  here,  who  is  just  come  from  England,  and  is  not  used 
to  see  women  burned  alive,  he  would  have  saved  these  three  ladies.” — 
The  M  ihomedan  governors  saved  whom  they  pleased,  and  suffered  no 
deluded  female  to  com  ;  it  suicide,  without  previous  investigation  of  the. 
circumstances,  and  official  permission.’ 

He  insists  on  the  practicability  of  abolishing  this  custom, 
without  any  violent  interference  of  power;  and  he  asks,  but 
without  seeming  in  any  confident  expectation  of  an  answer, 

‘  Have  the  Court  of  Directors  at  any  time  sent  instructions  to  their 
Government  in  India,  to  report  on  the  means  by  which  the  female  sacri¬ 
fice  might  be  diminished,  and  the  practice  itself  eventually  abolished  ?  Or 
have  the  Proprietors  of  India  Stock  at  any  time  instructed  the  Court  Of 
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Directors  to  attend  to  a  point  of  so  much  consequence  to  the  charactet 
of  the  Company  and  the  honour  of  the  nation  ?’ 

The  complete  extirpation,  by  a  decisive  enactment  of  the 
Government,  of  the  sacrifice  of  children,  is  cited  and  celebra¬ 
ted,  partly  as  a  proof  that  an  inveterate  cruel  custom  may 
safely  be  annihilated  by  authority,  and  partly  as  a  topic  of 
eulogium  on  Marquis  Wellesley, — to  the  character  of  whose 
government  this  act  of  salutary  innovation  rnay  indeed  set  off 
against  the  famous  Major's  *  zealous  applause  of  the  same 
Governor  for  giving  instructions  ‘  which’,  said  the  Major,  ‘  do 
infinite  credit  to  him/  for  ‘  confirming  and  extending  the 
Mahometan  and  Hindoo  religious  endowments.’ 

From  the  odious  view  of  abominations  which  were  but  too 
likely  to  maintain,  for  ages  to  come,  their  prevalence  among 
the  miserable  tribes  of  Hindoostan,  even  without  any  aid  of 
English  regulation  and  patronage,  our  author  turns  gladly  to 
contemplate  the  moral  condition  of  a  favoured  portion  of 
the  same  race  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  peninsula. — At 
Tnanquebar  he  indulged  the  pensive,  but  elevating  emotions 
which  every  man  of  high  Christian  ambition  would  feel  at 
beholding,  placed  near  together  in  one  church,  thesepulchres 
of  the  first  protestant  missionaries,  Ziegenbalg  and  Grundler. 
A  few  days  after,  he  entered  Tanjore ;  heard  for  the  first  time 
the  name  of  Swartz  pronounced  by  a  Hindoo  ;and  was  received 
with  friendly  politeness  by  the  Rajah, — a  considerably  intelli¬ 
gent  man  as  it  should  seem,  but  a  melancholy  illustration  of 
human  nature  and  of  the  power  of  error  :  for  neither  a  long 
friendly  intercourse  with  Swartz,  nor  a  deep  veneration  for  his 
memory,  have  availed  to  withdraw  him  from  the  worship  of 
an  object  which  Dr.  B.  thus  describes  : 

‘  On  the  following  day,  I  went  to  view  the  Hindoo  Temples,  and  saw 
the  great  Black  Bull  of  Tanjore.  It  is  said  to  be  of  one  stone,  hewn  out 
of  a  rock  of  granite ;  and  so  large  that  the  Temple  was  built  around  it. 
While  I  surveyed  it,  I  reflected  on  the  multitude  of  natives  who  during 
the  last  hundred  years,  have  turned  away  their  eyes  from  this  idol/ 

Dr.  Buchanan  preached,  in  English,  in  Swartz’s  pulpit  : 

‘  After  this  service  was  ended,  the  congregation  of  Hindoos  assembled 
in  the  same  church,  and  filled  the  aisles  and  porches.  The  Tamul  service 
commenced  with  some  forms  of  prayer,  in  which  all  the  congregation 
joined  with  Joud  fervour.  A  chapter  of  the  Bible  was  then  read,  and 
a  hymn  of  Luther’s  sung.  After  a  short  extempore  prayer,  during  which 
the  whole  congregation  knelt  on  the  floor,  the  Rev.  Dr,  John  delivered  an 
animated  discourse  in  the  Tamul  tongue. — As  Mr.  Whitefieid,  on  his 
first  going  to  Scotland,  was  surprised  at  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  of  the 
Bible,  which  took  place  immediately  on  his  pronouncing  the  text,  so 
was  1  surprised  here  at  the  sound  of  the  iron  pen  engraving  the  Palmyra 
leaf.  Many  persons  had  the  Ollus  in  their  hands,  writing  the  sermon  i» 
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the  Tamul  short-hand.  Mr.  IfohlofF  assured  me,  that  some  of  the  elder 
students  an  1  catechists  will  not  lose  a  word  of  the  preacher,  if  he  speak 
deliberately.  * 

‘  Another  custom  obtains  among  them  which  pleased  me  much.  In 
the  midst  of  the  disco  rse  the  preacher  sometimes  puts  a  question  to  the 
congregation;  who  answer  it  withbut  hesitation,  in  one  voice.  The 
object  is  o  keep  their  attention  awake  and  the  minister  generally  prompts 
the  answ  r  himself.  Thus,  suppose  that  he  is  saying,  ‘my  dear  brethren, 
it  is  t-  ue  that  your  profession  of  vbe  fa  th  of  Ch  ist  is  attended  with  some 
reproach,  and  that  you  have  lost  you  ’  cast  with  the  B  ahmins.  Bm  your 
case  is  no  peculiar.  The  man  of  the  world  is  the  rn.m  of  cast  in  Europe; 
an-i  he  despises  the  humble  and  devout  discip  e  of  Jhr;st,  eyen  as  your 
Brahmin  contemns  the  Sooder.  out,  thus  it  hath  been  fr  m  the  begin¬ 
ning.  Every  faithful  Christian  must  lose  cast  tor  the  gospel  ;  even  as 
Christ  himself,  the  forreunner,  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  was 
despised  and  rejected  of  men.  Be  of  good  cheer,  and  say,  “  though 
we  hav  hast  our  cast  and  inheritance  among  men,  we  shall  receive  in 
heaven  a  new  name  and  a  better  inheritance,  through  llesus  Christ  our 
Lord.*’  He  then  adds,  <£  wh  t,  my  belo.ed  bretr.ren  shall  you  obtain 
in  he  tv*n  i”  They  answer,  “  a  ne  a  name  ana  a  belter  inheritance, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.*'  It  is  impossible  for  a  stranger  not  to 
be  affected  with  this  scene. — -This  custom  is  deduced  from  Zhegenbalg, 
who  proved  its  use  by  long  experience.*  p.  56. 

T  he  contrast,  to  oe  sure,  between  this  and  the  scene  at  J ig- 
gernaut,  is  more  consum  nateiy  perfect  than  any  thing  the 
powers  of  fiction  could  nave  created.  And  this  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  at  two  points  on  the  same  line  of  coast,  effected  among 
a  people  'substantially  alike  at  the  beginning  of  that  century, 
at  the  close  of  which  there  has  been,  among  pretended 
Christians  in  England,  a  loud  and  prolonged  cry  for  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  peacef  ul  efforts  for  converting  more  of  such 
people  as  those  at  Jaggernaut,  into  such  people  as  these  in 
Tanjore. — The  author  was  gratified  by  every  thing  he  saw 
anil  heard  among  this  pure  and  amiable  section  from  the  vast 
and  degraded  population  of  India — excepting  their  distress 
from  the  insufficient  supply  of  teachers  and  bibles,  and  the 
deficiency  of  pecuniary  means  for  extending  Christian  know¬ 
ledge,  through  the  medium  of  schools  and  other  modes  of 
instruction,  further  into  the  country.  Mr.  Kohloff  stated, 
that  there  were  4  upwards  of  ten  thousand  Protestant  Christians 
belonging  to  Tanjore  and  Tinavelly  districts  alone,  who  had 
not  among  them  one  complete  copy  of  the  bib.e;  and  that 
not  one  Christian  perhaps  in  a  hundred  had  a  New  Testa¬ 
ment;  and  yet  there  are  some  copies  of  the  Tamul  Scrip¬ 
tures  still  to  be  sold  at  Tranquebar;  but  the  poor  natives 
cannot  afford  to  purchase  them.*  When  Dr.  B.  mentioned 
the  designs  of  the  Bibie  Society  in  England,  4  they  received 
the  tidings  with  very  sensible  emotions  of  thanklulness.’  The 
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war  in  Europe  has  dried  up  two  of  the  sources  of  supply,  the 
Royal  College  at  Copenhagen,  and  the  Orphan-house  at 
Halle  in  Germany.  4  Their  remaining  resource  from  Europe 
is  the  stipend  of  the  44  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Know¬ 
ledge,”  whom  they  never  mention  but  with  emotions  of  gra¬ 
titude  and  affection.  But  this  supply  is  by  no  means  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  increasing  number  of  their  Churches  and 
Schools.  The  chief  support  of  the  Mission  is  derived  from 
itself.’ 

We  have  next,  some  extracts  from  the  Doctor’s  Journal  of 
Observations  in  Ceylon,  which  he  describes  as  a  subject  for 
more  lively  regret  than  perhaps  any  other  part  of  our  eastern 
territories.  With  circumstances  and  predispositions  beyond 
all  comparison  more  favourable  to  Christianity  than  any  of  them, 
it  is  left  almost  totally  without  protestant  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  ;  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  from 
Goa,  who  are  profiting,  in  one  part  of  the  island,  by  the 
omission,  and  of  the  Dutch — even  the  selfish  and  money¬ 
worshipping  Dutch,  who,  when  masters  of  the  island,  took 
great  pains  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  natives,  and 
built  many  churches  which  arc  now  falling  in  ruins.  There 
are  computed  to  be  500,000  natives  professing  Christia¬ 
nity;  But  it  may  well  be  believed  that  two  clergymen,  and 
the  missionaries  sent  by  the  London  Society,  with  but  a  part 
of  a  translation  of  the  Bible  into  a  language  these  people  can 
understand,  and  with  no  copies  even  of  this  part  for  their  use, 
can  do  comparatively  but  little  to  prevent  that  continual  re¬ 
lapse  into  Heathenism,  which  the  Doctor  states  to  be  taking 
place  among  the  eminently  well-disposed  but  ill-fated  Cin¬ 
galese. — We  retain  strongly  the  favourable  impression  given 
us  of  this  people  by  Mr.  Cordiner;  and  combining  his  account 
of  the  withdrawment,  by  their  new  masters,  of  an  annual 
sum  which  had  been  applied,  with  incalculable  benefit,  by 
the  Dutch  government,  to  the  support  of  schools  for  the 
natives,  with  Dr.  B.’s  description  of  the  melancholy  destitution 
of  religious  instruction,  we  do,  with  him,  most  emphatically 
deplore  the  fate  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon. — Sir  Alex. 
Johnstone,  Chief-Justice  of  the  island  is  mentioned  as  ready 
to  co-operate  zealously  in  any  thing  that  may  contribute  to 
their  seeing  better  times.  But  the  most  pleasing  example 
Dr.  B.  has  given  of  benevolence  and  spirit,  is  Mrs.  Palm,  the 
missionary’s  wife.  He  says,  4  she  has  made  as  great  progress 
in  the  Tamil  1  language  as  her  husband,  and  is  extremely 
active  in  the  instruction  of  the  native  women  and  children. 
I  asked  her  if  she  had  no  wish  to  return  to  Europe,  after 
living  so  long  among  the  uncivilized  Cingalese.  44No,”  sb 
said ;  44  she  was  all  the  day  long  happy  in  the  communicatio® 
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of  knowledge.” — There  would  be  no  end  to  the  train  of 
grievous  and  indignant  reflections  which  would  arise  from  the 
full  indulgence  of  the  idea,  what  wonders  of  utility  might  be 
effected  in  that  interesting  island  by  the  judicious  application 
of  a  very  small  portion  of  what  is  consumed,  in  needless  and 
waste  expense,  in  the  national  economy  (we  exclude  private 
and  individual  prodigality)  of  this  island. 

Our  author’s  observations  are  directed,  in  the  next  place 
to  the  grand  field  opening  to  Christian  enterprize  and 
hope  in*the  Malayan  Archipelago;  where,  in  consequence 
of  our  recent  successes  against  the  Dutch,  the  great  is¬ 
lands,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Java,  Celebes,  with  various  infe¬ 
rior  ones,  and  also  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  have  acquired 
a  claim  to  receive  from  English  intelligence  and  Christianity 
the  illumination  to  which,  it  may  be  hoped,  the  knowledge 
already  imparted  by  the  Dutch  is  but  the  dawn. 

*  We  are  now/  he  says,  ‘  about  to  take  possession  of  islands,  peo¬ 
pled  by  numbers  of  Protestant  Christians.  For  in  every  island  where 
the  Dutch  established  their  government,  they  endeavoured  to  convert 
the  natives  to  Christianity,  and  they  were  successful.  Those  amongst 
us  who  would  recommend,  that  the  evangelization  of  barbarous  nations 
should  be  deferred  u  till  a  more  convenient  season/’  will  have  no 
opportunity  of  offering  the  advice  in  regard  to  some  of  these  islands  • 
for,  behold,  the  natives  are  Christians  already.  They  profess  the 
religion  of  the  Bible.  Let  it  be  our  endeavour  then  to  do  more 
justice  to  the.se  our  new  Protestant  subjects,  than  we  have  done  to 
the  Christians  of  Ceylon.  We  have  less  excuse  in  the  present  instance 
for  the  Malay  Scriptures  are  already  translated  to  our  hands  What 
a  noble  field  here  opens  to  the  view  of  the  Society  for  promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  and  of  the  Bible  Society!  «  One  hundred 
thousand  Malay  Bibles  will  not  suffice  to  supply  the  Malay  Christians.’ 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  Christianized  Malays  con¬ 
stitute  but  a  diminutive  proportion  of  the  population  of 
this  Archipelago ;  and  the  author  dwells  strongly  on  the 
almost  incredible  barbarism  of  the  nations  in  the  interior  of 
these  islands — citing  Dr.  Leyden’s  account,  that  among  gthe 
Batta  tribes  in  Sumatra  it  is  an  approved  custom,  that 
4  when  a  man  becomes  infirm  and  weary  of  the  world  he 
invites  his  own  children  to  eat  him,  in  the  season  when 
salt  and  limes  are  cheapest.  He  then  ascends  a  tree,  round 
which  his  friends  and  offspring  assemble,  and,  as  they  shake 
the  tree,  join  in  a  funeral  dirge,  the  import  of  which  is 
“  the  season  is  come — the  fruit  is  ripe — and  it  must  de¬ 
scend.”  The  victim  descends,  and  those  wdio  are  nearest 
and  dearest  to  him  deprive  him  of  life,  and  devour  his 
remains  in  a  solemn  banquet/ 
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The  S\  rian  Christians  of  Mal.ivala*,  are  the  subiert  of 
a  large  and  very  interesting  portion  of  the  volume.  When 
the  Portuguese,  about  three  centuries  since,  reached  India, 
they  were  surprized  and  pleased  at  finding  more  than  a 
hundred  Christian  Churches  on  the  Malabar  coast.  Rut 
their  nl  asure  was  turned  into  indignation,  on  discovering 
tliat  these  Christians  were  desperate  schismatics  and  here¬ 
tics,  being  entirely  ignorant  of  the  Pope,  and  refusing  to 
acknowledge  him  after  this  ignorance  had  been  kindly  re¬ 
moved  by  their  Furopean  brethren.  They  had  4  for  ISOO 
years  past  enjoyed  a  succession  of  Bishops  appointed  by 
the  Patriarch  of  Antioch.  “  We,”  said  they,  “are  of  the 

i/  ' 

true  faith,  whatever  you  from  the  West  may  be;  for  we 
come  from  the  place  where  the  followers  of  Christ  were 
first  called  Christians.”  ’  Their  sin  p'icity  and  obstinacy, 
however,  underwent  the  discipline  of  the  Inquisition — its 
fires  not  omitted — as  soon  as  the  Portuguese  had  gained 
sufficient  strength  to  establish  it  at  Goa.  This  rigour  fail¬ 
ing  to  effect  the  object,  was,  afrer  a;  while,  tempered  down 
into  a  sort  of  conciliation,  which  condescended  to  a  com¬ 
promise  by  which  the  sovereignty  of  the  Pope  was  ac¬ 
knowledged,  and  a  portion  of  the  Romish  ritual  admitted, 
but  the  ancient  liturgy  of  the  Syrians  retained,  and  in  the 
native  language — though  with  very  great  difficulty,  and  not 
without  a  purgation  of  its  errors  by  a  popish  archbishop. 
The  posterity  of  these  Christians  are  the  present  Roman 
Catholics  of  Malabar. 

But  no  art  or  force  availed  to  reduce  to  this  subjection 
the  Christians  residing  at  a  distance  from  the  coast.  They 
preferred  even  abandoning  their  homes,  taking  refuge  among 
the  mountains,  and  throwing  themselves  on  the  protection 
of  the  native  heathen  princes.  Their  descendants  have  re¬ 
mained  chiefly  in  the  most  secluded  districts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  have  been  so  little  heard  of  for  two  hundred  years, 
that  even  the  existence  of  such  a  people  has  been  some¬ 
times  called  in  question. -Dr.  B.  resolved  to  find  them  out,, 
investigate  their  literature  and  history,  collect  some  of  their: 
biblical  manuscripts,  and  endeavour  to  engage  them  in 
translations.  This  journey  was  permitted  by  the  Rajah  of! 
Travancore,  in  when  dominions  they  reside. — There  is  no 
attempting  any  abs  ract  of  the  relation  of  the  Doctor’s  visits 
— - - — - - __ - - 

*  ‘  Malay.-ala  is.  the  proper  name  for  the  whole  country  of  Tra¬ 
vancore  and  Malabar,  comprehending  the  territory  between  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  the  sea,  fiom  Cape  C  omorin  to  Cape  Il!i  or  Dilly.  Th«? 

language  of  these  extensive  jregiOLs  is  called  Malayalira>  and  some¬ 
times  Malabar/ 
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to  a  considerable  number  of  the  churches,  his  conversations 
with  their  clergy,  and  his  inspection  of  their  books.  It 
abounds  throughout  with  the  most  curious  particulars.  At 
the  first  church,  which  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Romish 
Christians,  and  in  which  he  found  some  defect  of  simplicity- 
owing  to  that  circumstance,  he  was  received  with  a  degree 
of  suspicion,  from  the  recollection  of  the  visits  they  had 
often  received  from  popish  emissaries,  on  purposes  appro¬ 
priate  to  that  character — and,  from  a  strange  persuasion,  the 
Doctor  savs,  that  the  English,  too,  are  of  the  popish  church. 
Th-y  were  reconciled  after  a  little  intercourse,  and  an  ami¬ 
cable'  debate  with  the  priests  ensued,  on  the  question  whether 
the  Gospels  were  first  written  in  Syriac,  of  which  they 
maintained  the  affirmative.  \t  the  next  church,  that  of 
Chinganoor,  he  was  struck  with  the  appearance  of  one  of 
the  strongest  practical  effects  of  Christianity,  the  free  con¬ 
dition  and  unaffected  dignity  of  the  women.  The  general 
air  of  poverty  and  depression  was  explained  by  complaints 
of  the  tyranny  of  the  native  princes,  and  of  the  extinction 
of  the  former  glory  of  the  Syrian  church.  He  answered 
with  a  consolatory  assurance  that  ‘  the  glory  of  a  Church 
could  never  die  if  it  preserved  the  Bible.’  Having  set  down 
this  as  a  bold  and  liberal  sentiment,  we  were  somewhat 
mortified  to  find  it,  but  six  pages  further  on,  pointedly 
revoked,  in  these  terms.  6  A  national  Liturgy  is  that  which 
preserves  a  relic  of  the  true  faith  among  a  people  in  a  great 
empire,  when  the  priests  leave  their  articles  and  their  con¬ 
fessions  of  faith.  Woe  to  the  declining  Church  which  hath 
no  Gospel  Liturgy  which  seems  a  very  direct  assertion 
that  the  Bible  is  not  the  grand  preservative  of  4  the  glory 
of  a  Church.’ — At  Cande-nad,  Dr.  B.  was  introduced  to 
Mar  Dionysius,  the  Metropolitan  of  the  Syrian  Church; 
with  whom  he  had  several  interesting  conversations,  in  which 
they  discussed  a  topic  of  no  small  delicacy",  the  advantages 
of  some  kind  of  union  between  the  English  and  Syrian 
episcopacy".  This  discussion  had  been  preceded  by  one 
with  several  priests,  who  reported  the  argument  to  the 
bishop,  on  the  still  more  delicate  question  of  the  channel 
through  which  the  English  Church  has  derived  from  the 
Apostles  the  power  of  Ordination.  It  appears  to  have  been 
with  a  considerable  effort  of  resolution  that  he  plainly  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  chili: riel  to  be,  that  very  Church  which 
had  sent  to  these  M  dabar  Christians  all  the  charities  -  of 
the  Inquisition.  The  possible  advantages  of  the  supposed 
union  were  represented  to  the  bishop;  who  at  length- ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  sort  of  pelite  general  way,  his  willingness  to 
assent  to  such  a  project,  provided-^various  conditiona- 
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lities,  which  it  would  take  more  than  his  and  his  successor’s 
life  to  adjust  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  the  contracting 
parties.  < . 

Dr.  B.  found  every  where  a  most  earnest  wish  to  obtain 
more  Bibles,  and  the  utmost  readiness  to  cooperate  in  all 
projects  of  biblical  translation. 

But.  the  most  curious  part  of  the  book,  next,  perhaps,  to 
the  description  of  the  scenes  in  Orissa,  is  the  account  of 
the  Doctor’s  visit  to  the  Inquisition  at  Goa.  So  widely  is 
the  English  name  accompanied  by  a  formidable  idea  of 
power,  that  he  could  divest  himself  of  any  oppressive  sense 
of  danger,  in  entering  within  the  gates  of  a  mansion  un¬ 
speakably  more  horrid  than  the  temple  of  Jaggernaut — 
supping  with  an  Inquisitor,  disputing  with  him  on  heretical 
tenets,  questioning  him  relative  to  the  6  secrets  of  the 
prison-house’ — and  sleeping  under  a  roof  which  extended 
also  over  the  6  Chamber  of  Torture.’  Nor  was  this  edifice 
a  mere  monument  of  former  iniquities.  The  execrable  Court 
continues  in  full  power  and  activity,  the  only  restraint  that 
has  been  imposed  on  its  operations  being  that  its  executions, 
instead  of  their  former  publicity,  are  to  be  perpretated 
within  its  wails;  by  which  regulation  a  still  more  dark  and 
deadly  character  is  given  to  its  economy.  The  Doctor 
made  at  last  the  daring  and  repeated  and  urgent  request, 
to  be  suffered  to  see  the  reported  two  hundred  cells  of  the 
dungeons,  and  to  examine  some  of  their  inhabitants.  He 
was  refused  in  a  manner  that  left  him  no  doubt  of  its 
being  time  for  him  to  take  his  departure.  One  plea  on 
which  he  urged  his  claim  for  information  was,  that  this 
Court  maintains  a  cognizance  over  considerable  portions 
of  a  territory,  now  placed  within  the  line  of  the  British 
Indian  empire;  and,  therefore,  for  any  thing  that  can  be 
known  to  the  contrary,  there  be  on  the  rack,  at  this  very 
hour,  persons  taken  from  among  the  population  over  which 
we  boast  of  having  extended  our  protection. 

It  is  on  this  special  ground — that  the  boundary  of  the 
sphere  of  the  Inquisition  presumes  to  intersect  that  of  the 
British  dominion, — a  line  which  ought  to  be  fortified  against 
any  such  violation  with  as  many  terrors  as  array  themselves 
on  the  limit  of  the  enchanted  grove  in  the  Jerusalem  De¬ 
livered, — that  Dr.  B.  ventures  a  submissive  and  almost  plain¬ 
tive  hint  of  a  question,  Whether  the  English  nation  might 
not  be  authorized  to  make  some  kind  of  remonstrance  to 
the  Portugucze  government,  (if  it  can  be  ascertained  what 
and  where  that  government  is,)  relative  to  the  powers  and 
proceedings  of  this  infernal  Holy  Office  at  Goa.  He  does 
indeed  add  some  reference  to  the  general  rights  of  humanity 
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and  dictates  of  religion,  and  he  humbly  thus  expos¬ 
tulates.  i 

*  And  shall  not  Great  Britain  do  her  part  to  hasten  this  desirable 
time  ?’  (that  of  the  fall  of  the  Inquisition  in  Asia.)  ‘Do  we  wait,  as 
if  to  see  whether  the  power  of  Infidelity  will  abolish  the  other 
Inquisitions  of  the  earth?  Shall  not  we,  in  the  mean  while,  attempt 
to  do  something,  on  Christian  principles,  for  the  honour  of  God  and 
of  humanity  ?  Do  we  dread  even  to  express  a  sentiment  on  the  subject 
in  our  legislative  Assemblies,  or  to  notice  it  in  our  treaties?  It  is 
surely  our  duty  to  declare  our  'wishes ,  at  least,  for  the  abolition  of 
these  inhuman  tribunals,  (since  we  take  an  active  part  in  promoting 
the  welfare  of  other  nations,)  and  to  deliver  our  testimony  against  them 
in  the  presence  of  Europe/  p.  154. 

Now  may  it  be  permitted  to  ask,  And  if  these  c  wishes’ 
should  be  refused,  and  this  i  testimony’  disregarded,  (for 
that  is  clearly  an  implied  possibility,)  what  are  we  to  do 
then?  Must  we — but  undoubtedly  we  must — go  on  exerting 
and  consuming  our  utmost  strength,  fattening  the  verv 
soil  of  Portugal  with  successive  thousands  of  the  dead 
bodies  of  our  protestant  countrymen,  to  restore  or  establish 
a  government,  the  first  independent  act  of  which,  for  any 
thing  we  dare  think  of  stipulating  to  the  contrary,  may 
be  the  re-erection  of  the  Inquisition  in  that  country,  and 
to  which,  in  the  mean  time,  we  must  not  presume  to  address 
one  word,  in  the  tone  of  authority,  relative  to  the  cog¬ 
nizance  exercised  at  the  present  time  by  its  Inquisition  at 
Goa  over  our  own  Indian  subjects.  Were  there  not  some¬ 
thing  very  melancholy  in  the  fact,  that  a  nation  mighty 
for  schemes  of  war,  should,  from  a  moral  cause,  be  pitiably 
imbecile  for  purposes  of  reformation  in  society,  it  would 
be  irresistibly  ludicrous  to  hear  this  timid  submissive  kind 
of  language,  respecting  our  power  or  our  right  to  mend 
the  Portugueze  government,  b}'  just  so  much  |as  it  would 
be  practically  the  better  for  being  made  to  abolish  its  In¬ 
quisition  in  India;*  a  government  the  continuance  of  any 
shadow  of  which  in  Europe  depends  so  wholly  on  the  positions 
of  our  army  in  Portugal,  that  our  commander  might  measure 
and  limit  its  duration  to  an  hour  by  his  pocket-watch.  Is 
this  language  of  timid  submitting  suggestion  employed  from 
some  idea  that  the  principle  of  the  injustice  of  interfering 
with  the  institutions  of  the  governments  of  neighbouring 
states,  on  which  we  began  to  act  so  punctiliously  about 
twenty  years  since,  may  perhaps,  on  serious  consideration 
- - / . . . . .  - 

*  We  have  heard  the  same  kind  of  language  employed,  in  ex¬ 
pressing  an  earnest  wish  and  a  doubtful  fhope,  as  to  the  possibility 
of  persuading  the  Portuguese  government  to  reduce,  if  not  to  relin¬ 
quish  its  Slave-Trade. 
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b '  bulged  to  r  quire  an  abstinence  from  all  mandatory 
measuu  s,  in'  prevention  of  even  the  most  *  atrocious  parts 
of  the  policy  of  a  petty  ally? — provided,  that  is  to  say, 
that  he  is  g  ly  of  no  improper  proceedings  in  the  matter 
t.f  tr  flic  in  coffee  and  sugar.  Or  is  it  that  the  sacrifice 
of  so  many  thousands *of  men  and  millions  of  money,  with 
the  addition  of  individual  contributions  to  relieve  national 
distress,  could  carry  no  authentic  sign  of  generosity,  if  all 
h.s  sh  uld  be  n<  compa  tied  hy  a  decisive  interdiction  of 
lie  racking  and  burning  oDour  innocent  subjects  ovti  the 
3Vla  abar  coast?  Or  is  it  that  .it  may  be  questionable 
whoiner  dungeons  and  tort  res,  and.  Autos  da  Fe,  are 

quite  so  deU  stable  in  a  government  which  is  at  war  with 

the  French  ?  I  r  is  n  that  Dr.  B.  is  apprehensive  that,  a 
remonstrance  to  the  Portugueze  government  in  too  dicta¬ 
torial  a  tone,  might  lead  to  the  humiliation  of  hearing 
some  such  n  pjv  as  this,' — Abolish  first  that  part  of  your 
own  system,  which  formally  patronizes.  Juggernaut  and  his 
whole  crew. 

Ti  ie  (  ppmbious  fact,  that  numbers  of  our  own  best  sub¬ 
jects  in  ihe  east  are  at  the  mercy,  and  may  at  this  very 

moment  be  struggling  or  expiring  in  the  fangs  of  the 

Inquisition,  is  certainly  the  strong  ground  for  the  Doctor’s  > 

recommendation  of,  interference ;  but  at  the  same  time  it 

4.  •  •  • 

appears  to  us,  that  the  Inquisition  ,is  one.  of  those  things 
aga  nst  which,  as  in  the  case  of  a  pirate  or  a  den  of  mur¬ 
derers,  power  is  enough  to  constitute  right.  If  the  com¬ 
mander  of  a  stout  battalion  of  English  soldiers,  happening 
to  he  encamped  near  Goa,  were  to  receive  unquestionable 
information  that  several  meritorious  persons,  perhaps  for 
renouncing  popery,  from  the  conviction  forced  on  them.,. in  // 
reading,  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  a  hible,  which 
had  found  its  way  to  them  through  Some  channel  opened 
*>y  the  Britsh  B.bje  Society,  wore  at  this  very  time  on 
the  rack,  and  that  to-morrow,  or  a  few  days  hence,  if  they  / 
maintained  their  fidelity,  they  would  infallibly  bo  burnt 
alive, — whatever  departure  it  would  be  from  off  — al .  p- o- 
pri*  ty,  we  suppose  he  would,  on  the  highest  ground  of 
morality,  obtain  the  applause  of  all  generous  prote  tants, 
if  lie  instant I)  summoned  the,  infernal  fortress,  and,  if  re¬ 
fused  entrain  e,  id  c<  d  the  gates,  with  his  cannon,  rescued 
all  the  victims,  move  out  the  judges  and  torturers,  a.id  laid 
the  whole  edifice,  in  a  hes — In  justifying  such  an  act,  it  is 
p  r  aps  a  requisite  proviso,  that  iho  power  that  wid  deem 
its- .f  age'tevtd,  is  mu  h,  a-  not  *o  have  the  means  of  doing 
an\  v .  r  en  us  m  sc  >ief  in  re*,  ei  ge. 

We  must  imrq  take  our  leave  01  Dr.  Buchanan,  though 
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there  are  several  subjects  treated  in  his  book,  to  which  we 
have  not  adverted,  especially  the  present  and  probable  future 
condition  of  the  Jews  ;  and  the  means  and  plans  for  pro¬ 
moting,  on  a  magnificent  scale,  biblical  literature  and  trans¬ 
lations  in  the  East. — He  still  zealously  insists  on  an  eccle¬ 
siastical  establishment  in  Hiudoosran. 

v 

Art.  X.  The  Psalms  Evangelised,  in  a  continued  explanation ,*  ein 

are  seen  the  Unity  of  Divine  Truth,  the  harmony  of  the  Old  and 
,  New  Testament,  and  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Chri  tianity  n  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  experience  of  believers  in  all  ages.  By  R; chard 
Baker,  D.  D.  Rector  of  Cawston,  in  Norfolk.  8vo.  pp.  xiv.  and 
398,  Price  12s.  Loagniftfc^nd  Co  1811. 

rPHE  compositions  of  .  David,  and  other  eminent  saints,  to  whom 
A  the  Psalms  are  attributed,  are  distinguished  by  their  typical  cha¬ 
racter.  The  personal  feelings  of  the  writers,  and  the  events  of  their 
own  times,  by  which  those  feelings  were  excited,  are  employed  by 
the  spirit  of  inspiration  to  prefigure  and  illustrate  the  character  of 
the  great  Messiah — of  him,  who  was  “  David’s  Son.  and  Daw Ts 
Lord.”  That  this  is  not  a  conjectural  supposition,  is  evident  fromt  he 
highest  authority.  The  New  Testament  writers  repeatedly  apply  va  ions 
passages  from  the  Psalms  to  their  exalted  Redeemer;  and  even  reason 
on  the  absurdity  of  their  primary  application,  on  account  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  (admitting  that  application  to  be  exclusive,)  being  more  than 
the  simplicity  or  accuracy  of  truth  required.  The  frequency  of  these 
quotations  in  reference  to  Jesus  Christ,  naturally  suggests  the  pro 
priety  of  reasoning  analogically  respecting  those  parts  of  the  Psalmr, 
from  which  no  citations  are  recorded  in  the  Christian  scriptures.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  a  principle,  however  supported  in  the  geneial 
admission  of  it,  is  liable  to  an  immense  perversity  of  construction, 
when  submitted  to  the  direction  of  a  well-meaning  but  misguided  ima¬ 
gination.  We  will  not  venture  to  assert,  that  only  those  passages 
which  are  quoted  in  the  new  testament,  ou^ht  to  be  applied  to  the 
Saviour;  but  we  think  there  is  less  danger  of  fallacious  interpretation 
even  in  this  opinion,  than  in  supposing  that  such  a  reference  is  in¬ 
tended  in  every  psalm  and  every  verse.  Both  extremes  should  be  avoided. 
How  widely  Dr.  Baker  has  erred  will  appear  from  the  following  ex¬ 
ample.  Iris  the  argument  to  the  fifty-first  Psalm. 

‘  This  psalm  is  usually  attributed  to  David,  in  penitence  for  his 
murder,  adultery,  and  deceit  with  the  wile  of  Uriah,  according  to  its 
title;  but  Dr.  Kennicott  thinks  this  is  contradicted  from  the  last  verse; 
which  shews  that  it  was  written  during  the  captivity;  and  from  the 
fourth  verse,  that  the  crime  was  neither  murder,  nor  adultery,  but 
probably  some  compliance  with  heathen  idolatries.  And  indeed  it  nev  er 
was  probable,  that  the  King  of  Israel  should  think  it  right  thus  to 
expose  his  abominable  crimes  and  sins  to  his  subjects.— However,  on 
whatever  occasion,  it  is  the  finest  model  of  the  deepest  penitence, 
from  the  conviction  of  the  eternal  spirit,  and  of  the  only  way  to  pardon 
and  peace:  and  ahplies  in  general  to  the  strong  crying  and  tears  of  the 
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great  Redeemer  under  the  burden  and  sufferings  for  the  sins  oj  others , 
and  to  the  case  also  of  every  convinced  sinner.’  p.  127. 

Now,  let  any  attentive  reader  peruse  the  psalm  in  question,  and  apply 
one  verse  of  it,  if  he  can  to  JespS  Christ.  Did  He  need  mercy,  pardon , 
cleansing  ?  Had  he  been  stained  with  “  blood-guiltiness  ?”  The  doctrine 
of  imputation,  scripturally  understood,  can  never  account  for  language 
like  this.  It  should  ever  ty'e  remembered  that  though  the  effects  of 
guilt  and  innocence  are  transferable,  that  is — though  a  sinner  may  be 
treated  as  righteous  and  one  that  is  innocent,  may  for  wise  pur¬ 
poses,  be  regarded  as  though  he  were  guilty, — yetjguilt  and  innocence, 
in  themselves,  cannot  be  transferred.  When  Christ  gave  himself  an 
offering  for  sinners,  he  was  still *  *  the  just — dying  for  the  unjust.’ 

On  this  ground  we  conscientiously  object  against  such  evangelisation 
of  the  Psalms,  as  Dr.  Baker  commends, ,/aqd  to  which  he  seems  in¬ 
ordinately  attached.  The  volume  before  us,  we  conceive,  will  never 
approve  itself  to  the  taste  of  those  readers,  who  consult  propriety  and 
reason,  as  well  as  a  devotional  fancy,  in  their  interpretation  of  scrip¬ 
ture.  We  have  no  doubt  that  many  Passages  in  this  work, 
will  impart  real  satisfaction  to  serious  minds,  and  aid  them  in  ex¬ 
pressing  the  best  feelings  of  their  hearts.  But  those  who  wish  to 
understand  the  psalms,  will  be  glad  to  exchange  the  verbose  and  pa¬ 
raphrastic  explanations  of  Dr.  Baker,  for  comprehensive  views  and 
sound  criticism. 


Art.  XI.  Ode  on  the  present  State  of  Europe.  By  T.  G.  Lace.  4to. 

pp  28.  Price  2s.  6d.  Liverpool  printed.  Cadell  and  Davies.  1811.  ' 

IT  has  been  recently  asserted  in  a  popular  journal,  that  there  is  no 

*  point  in  which  our  age  differs  more  from  that  which  preceded  it, 
than  in  the  apparent  apathy  of  our  poets  to  the  events  that  are  pass¬ 
ing  over  them; — and  this  their  indifference  is  grievously  deplored  as 
marking  a  decay  of  public  spirit.  It  may  admit  of  some  dispute  we 
think,  whether  the  fact  is  not  stated  rather  too  roundly:  but  it  is 
still  more  questionable  whether  even  if  true,  there  is  any  good  reason 
to  lament  it.  It  is  obvious  to  remark,  how  very  few  of  the  projects, 
for  uniting  poetry  and  politics  have  succeeded — even  in  the  hands 
superior  genius.  In  point  of  taste,  therefore,  the  alledged  infrequency 
of  these  awkward  coalitions  should,  one, v would  think,  be  a  matter  of 
congratulation  rather  than  regret.  And  there  is  just  as  little  occasion 
for  impugning  the  patriotism  of  the  age.  If  the  poets  are  apathetic, 
there  is  at  least  no  dearth  of  prose  declamation:  nor  has  there  been 
any  remarkable  falling  off  in  the  circulation  of  newspapers.  While 
the  expression  of  national  sentiment  is  as  loud  and  general  as  it  ever 
was,  it  really  looks  a  little  affected  to  sigh  after  extemporaneous 
flights  of  bad  poetry. 

In  making  this  last  remark,  we  mean  no  disparagement  to  Mr. 
Lacc, — whose  ode,  on  the  contrary,  we  regard  as  considerably  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  general  run  of  similar  performances.  Several  of  his  to¬ 
pics,  indeed,  are  a  good  deal  worn— -and  he  has  put  an  absurd 
speech  into  the  mouth  of  Bonaparte.  But  he  discovers  an 
agreeable  facility,  and  has  produced  a  poem,  on  the  whole,  rather 
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pleasing  than  otherwise.  As  a  favourable  specimen  of  his  manner,  we 
give  the  following  extract. 

*  Oh  mournful  change  ! — -States,  that  e’erwhile 
Bask’d  in  the  noon  of  Fortune’s  smile, 

O’er  whom,  for  ages,  Freedom  held 

- Immortal  guard  ! - her  sacred  shield,—— - 

Low,  low  are  laid.  Oh,  land  of  Tell, 

Among  thy  craggs,  the  troublous  yell 
That  blanches  every  cheek  with  fear5 
Invades  from  far  the  startled  ear. 

Yes - still  may  bloom  thy  lovely  vales; 

Thy  groves  still  woo  the  vernal  gales  ; 

Still  may  thy  pines  exult  to  throw 

Their  broad  arms  o’er  the  depths  below ;  v 

Thy  landscape’s  charms  reflected  rest 
Most  sweetly  on  the  lake’s  smooth  breast ; 

And  still  the  traveller  love  to  climb 
Thy  magic  heights,  and  range  sublime 
,  O’er  trackless  wastes  and  solitudes. 

Where  everlasting  silence  broods ; - 

But  when,  lost  land,  shall  Freedom’s  reign 
Cheer  thy  romantic  haunts  again 


Art.  XII.  Lectures  on  the  Elements  of  Algebra:  designed  for  the  Use  of 
the  Students  of  the  East  India  College,  and  such  other  young  Persons 
as  may  be  desirous  of  making  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  First  Principles  of  that  Science.  Second  Edition.  By  the  Rev. 
B.  Bridge,  A.  M.  Fellow  of  St.  Peter’s  College,  Cambridge,  and 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  East  India  College.  8vo.  pp.  xii. 
266.  Price  7s.  Cad  ell  and  Davies.  1811. 

’J’HESE  Lectures  are  rather  privileged.  It  is  seldom  that  a  book 
treating  of  any  department  of  mathematical  science,  reaches  a  new 
edition  in  so  short  a  period  after  its  first  publication.  We  congratulate 
Mr.  Bridge  on  the  success  of  his  labours  j  and  think  it  due  to  his 
candour  as  well  as  his  ingenuity,  to  remark  on  the  present  occasion, 
that  he  has  adopted  our  hint  of  publishing  this  work  in  a  more  con¬ 
venient  shape,  and  at  a  very  reasonable  price ;  while  he  has,  at  the 
same  time,  rendered  it  more  correct  and  more  worthy  of  general  encourage¬ 
ment.  The  present  edition  contains  an  additional  lecture,  on  unli¬ 
mited  and  Diophantine  problems,  and  the  most  useful  properties  of 
numbers — the  investigation  of  the  binomial  theorem — Lacroix’s  approxi¬ 
mation  to  the  Logarithm  of  any  small  number — and  exponential 
equations.  We  hope  tins  ingenious  author  will  not  be  long  before 
he  completes  his  Lectures  on  Algebra,  by  publishing  the  volume, 
which  is  to  contain  “  the  general  theory  of  equations,  the  summation 
4t  and  management  of  series,  and  the  application  of  Algebra  to 
M  Geometry.” 
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Ait.  XIII.  The  Philanthropist, ,  to  be  continued  every  three  months. 
Nos.  I.  II.  HI.  Price  2s.  6d.  each.  Longman  and  Co.  Darton  and 
Co  W.  PhiHips.  1810,  1811. 

'  v> 

Fis  a  deviation  from  our  ordinary  plan  to  notice  a  periodical  work  ; 

but  we  think  it  justified,  in  this  instance,  by  the  objects  and  ge¬ 
neral  tendency  of  the  publication.  The  design  of  it  is  stated  to  be, 
<  to  encourage  benevolent  feelings,  and  shew  how  they  may  be  most 
beneficially  exerted,  particularly  bv  pointing  out  to  those  who  occupy 
the  middle  and  superior  ranks  in  society,  the  results  of  such  endea¬ 
vours  as  have  proved  successful  in  alleviating  the  miseries  of  man, 
and  improving  his  moral  character/  It  includes  details  of  various 
charitable  institutions  both  at  home  and  abroad,  espec:nlly  those  for 
the  education  of  the  poor;  and  devotes  a  particular  attention  to  the 
subject  of  the  slave-trade,  the  civilization  of  Africa,  and  the  North 
American  Indians,  the  economy  of  prisons,  and  the  punishment  of 
death.  The  work  is  said  to  be  conducted  by  a  scientific  and  most 
respectable  individual  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  In  expressing  our 
general  good  opinion  of  it,  we  wish  to  hint  the  propriety  of  abstain¬ 
ing  from  tke^  introduction  of  peculiar  and  sectarian  notioRS,  either  by 
way  of  dogmatical  assertion  or  covert  insinuation,  as  likely  to  impede 
rather  than  promote  its  avowed  and  leading  purposes. 


Art.  XIV.  Somerset,  a  Poem.  By  F.  Webbe.  4*o.  pp.  42.  Bentley,  1811. 

TN attempting  to  give  his  description  of  the  county  of  Somerset  ‘a  poetical. 
A  cast,’  we  do  not  think  Mr.  Webbe  has  been  remarkably  successful. 
He  seems,  in  the  first  place,  to  have  too  much  confidence  in  proper  names, 
Thus  in  the  compass  of  the  first  forty  lines  we  are  brought  acquainted  with 
Italia,  Parthenope,  Valclusa,  Petrarch,  Philomela,  Maro,  Hermes, 
Somerset,  Valdarno,  Pomona,  Paradise,  Bromeo,  Ceres  Vertumnus, 
Albion,  Colchis,  Phryxus,  Eoeotia,  Phasis,  Jason,  Greece,  Iolchos, 
Britain,  Iberia,  and  Somerset  again, — to  say  nothing  of  that  class»of  fvords, 
which  the  grammarians  call  gentUitia  ;  as  Mantuan,  Arcadian,  Dorian, 
Ammonian,  Thessalian,  Icenian,  Sec.  Now,  though  we  readily  grant* 
that  these  and  similar  vocables  are  of  excellent  service  to  the  poet  in  making 
up  the  proper  complement  of  syllables,  yet  we  cannot  say  much  in  praise  of 
what  they  effect  when  played  off  against  his  readers.  T  hey  may  be  com¬ 
pared,  we  think,  to  certain  military  companies,  notorious  for  their  fierce  ap¬ 
pearance  on  parade ;  or  if  that  comparison  should  be  thought  too  favour¬ 
able,  to  Fal staff’s  regiment  of  ragamuffins,  which  might  in  vain  attempt 
to  cut  through  the  enemy,  and  storm  the  fortress,  but  would  do  well 
enough  to  receive  the  first  fire,  and  fill  up  the  ditch. 

Another  point  in  which  Mr.  W.  seems  to  be  mistaken  is,  that  in  order 
to  be  *  poetical,’  it  is  necessary  to  be  obscure  There  may  be  some  doubt 
whether  Pride  would  know  what  to  make  of  the  order  atp  5. 

‘Vail,  piide,  to  beasts  ;  thy  pageantry’s  their  gift.’ 

The  poem,  again,  aboum  s  in  inversions.  *  Rays  of  no  virtue  his 
ditfk  mght  of  mind  ever  illum’d.’— This  sentence,  indeed,  may  be  for- 
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given  because  it  is  predicated  of  Bonaparte  :  but  the  same  apology 
cannot  be  offered  for  such  phrases  as,* 

‘  The  flocks  man  clothe,  &c. 

At  p  39.  occur  the  following  curious  lines/ 

‘  He  the  great  centre  is  ;  and  from  him  flow 
*  All  the  grand,  splendid  radii  of  perfection. 

It  may  sound  singular,  after  this  free  exposure  of  Mr,  W.’s  poetical 
delinquencies,  to  say,  that  in  several  parts  of  his  poem  we  have 
been  reminded  of  the  flowing  and  harmonious  cadences  of  ,Akenside. 
Such,  however,  is  the  case;  and  we  will  add  that  there  are  a  few 
short  passages  interspersed  which  appeared' to  us,  on  a  cursory  perusal, 
to  rise  considerably  above  the  dead  level  of  vulgar  poetry.  Such, 
perhaps,  is  the  following  reflection  on  the  ‘sacrilegious’  violation  of  a  mo¬ 
nument,  erected  by  the  late  Ear  of  Chatham  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
W.  Pynsent.  The  last  line,  however,  is  obscure  and  feeble, 

‘  Relentless  Time  leans  on  his  fatal  scythe,  .  ; 

And  drops  unusual  tears  as  he  beholds 
/  His  tardy  work  by  hasty  hands  perforrned  : 

And  mourns  the  triumph  which  he’ vainly  thought 
Reserved  for  future  ages,  and  himself.’ 

.  Mr.  Webbe  ought  to  have  made  a  good  deal  more  of  the  worthies 
of  Somerset  He  has,  however,  discovered  a  laudable  anxiety  for  his 
reader’s  information,  in  referring  them  for  an  account  of  two  gentlemen 
of  this  county — Bacon  and  Locke— to  the  Biographia  Britannica. 

Art.  XV.  An  Essay  to  exfilain  the  Cause  cf  the  Principal  Phenomena 
of  Nature.  By  J.  Hamstead,  Esq.  Captain  in  tlie  Royal  Navy.  8vo, 
pp.  xiv,  44.  Price  'gs.  6d,  Steal  and  Co.  1811. 

£APTAIN  Ham6tead  writes  like  a  very  amiable  and  rather  inge¬ 
nious  man;  but  in  the  pamphlet  before  us  he  has  sadly  misemployed 
his  ingenuity.  He  informs  us  he  has  ‘  boldly  ventured  on  a  world  un¬ 
known  ’  and  sc  indeed  it  would  seem;  for  he  has  made  some  most 
singular  discoveries,  —such  as— that  cold  has  an  effect  on  the  atmos¬ 
phere  similar  to  that  of  gravity  or  pressure— -that  the  density  of  a 
body  is  the  quantity  of  matter  it  contains — -that  terrestrial  gravity  arises 
from  an  elastic  effort  of  the  sethereal  medium  to  sustain  the  earth; — 
that  God  cannot  exist  in  a  physical  vacuum — that  the  planets  move 
in  a  universal  plenum— that  the  power  of  Deity  is  this  universal 
plenum  of  which  the  Deity  is  the  centre  or  fulcrum  point.  We  ex¬ 
hort  Captain  Hamstead  not  to  persist  in  such  speculations.  The  ten¬ 
dency  of  the.  philosophical  part  of  them  is  to  absurdity — of  the  religious 
to  Spinosism :  and  our  author  is  capable  of  undertaking  something 
that  would  lead  him  to  widely  different  results.  We  advise  him  to 
present  the  world  with  something  more  immediately  in  the  line  of  hiV 
prpie  ision ;  persuaded  that  he  would  then  furnish  us  with  some  oppor. 
tunity  for  commendation. 
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Art.  XVI.  Commerce  as  it  was,  is,  and  ought  to  he.  Svo.  pp.  59. 
Price  2s.  Richardson.  1811. 

A  SUBJECT  is  never  worse  off,  that  when  a  man  of  dull  intellects 
and  inordinate  vanity,  takes  upon  him  to  discuss  it  metaphysi¬ 
cally.  The  lucubrations  of  this  writer  may  be  judged  of  from  the 
following  specimen. 

‘Currency,  value,  labour, use,  and  exchange,  are  different  parts  of 
the  will  of  man.  The  will  of  man  is  inconvertible,  commodities  are 
convertible.  Commodities  may  exist  without  the  will  of  man,  but 
the  will  of  man  is  necessary  to  currency.  Currency  being  identified 
in  the  will  of  man,  commodities  representing  currency  should  be 
identified  in  commodities.’  &c. 

The  pamphlet  is  very  modestly  dedicated  to  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Great  Britain ! 

Art.  XVII.  Poetical  Essay  on  the  existing  State  of  Things.  By  a 
Gentleman  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  for  assisting  to  maintain 
in  Prison  Mr.  Peter  Finnerty,  imprisoned  for  a  libel.  4to.  pp.  20. 
Price  Is.  6d.  Crosby  and  Co.  1811. 

IF  this  Gentleman  has  not  yet  taken  his  degrees,  we  think  he 
*  stands  a  fair  chance  of  being  ‘  plucked.’  Out  of  respect  to  the 
benevolence  of  his  intentions,  we  shall  say  nothing  of  the  title  page: 
but  we  do  think  he  would  have  done  wisely  to  conceal  his  residence, 
before  he  permitted  himself  to  eulogize  Sir  Francis  in  such  a  rhapsody 
as  the  following. — 

‘  Thou  taintless  emanation  from  the  sky  ! 

Thou  purest  spark  of  fires  that  never  die  !... 

No  sculptured  marble  shall  be  raised  to  thee, 

The  hearts  of  England  will  thy  memoirs  be  1’ 

Art.  XVIII.  The  Hinmovy  of  Religion  and  Civil  Polity .  A  Sermon, 
preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Dunstan’s  in  the  West,  London, 
March  20,  1811,  being  the  Day  appointed  for  a  general  Fast.  By 
Richard  Lloyd,  A.  M.  Vicar.  Third  Edition,  8vo.  pp.  94.  Price  2s. 
Hatchard,  Seeley,  Highley.  1811. 

TUI  R.  Lloyd  takes,  for  his  text,  two  out  of  four  exhortations  con- 
^  tained  in  1  Pet.  ii.  17  ;  “  Fear  God.  Honour  the  King.’*  He 
dwells  ‘  the  longer  on  the  first  clause,’  ‘  because  the  last  is  founded  upon 
it.*  For  our  part,  we  cannot  perceive  that  the  last  precept  derives  any  pe¬ 
culiar  authority  from  its  position;  for,  if  so,  we  must  also  conclude  that  the 
command  to  ‘  fear  God,’  is  founded  on  the  preceding  clause,  ‘  love  the 
brotherhood.’  After  discussing  the  first  topic,  or  the  fear  of  God,  with 
considerable  success,  the  worthy  preacher  goes  on  to  enforce  the  duty  of 
loyalty.  In  considering  the  origin  of  government,  he  discards,  with 
Paley,  the  idea  of  an  original  compact  ;and  then  gives  a  brief  view  and  a 
zealous  eulogium  of  the  English  constitution.  He  afterwards  inculcates, 
at  some  length,  the  duties  of  obedience,  reverence,  submission,  &c.  &c. 
to  the  constituted  authorities.  The  good  sense,  the  Christian  principles* 
and  manly  eloquence  of  this  sermon  have  given  us  pleasure.  But  we 
cannot  profess  ourselves  friendly  to  political  harangues  from  the  pulpit, 
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even  where  they  are  less  controversial  in  their  style,  and  less  exceptionable 
in  their  tendency.  There  are  some  strong  expressions  in  the  sermon 
before  us,  in  reference  to  4  many  modern  demagogues,’  which  couid 
probably  answer  no  better  purpose,  than  that  of  gratifying  and  ir¬ 
ritating  party  spirit:  as,  for  instance. 

6  Having  no  hopes  beyond  the  grave,  having  no  fear  of  God  to 
purify  their  minds,  or  to  restrain  their  actions,  and  being,  for  the  most 
part  Bankrupts  both  in  character  and  fortune,  they  can  live  only  in  the 
storm:  Discord  is  the'ir  element;  they  are  always  in  their  watch-tower, 
ready  to  blow  the  trumpet  of  sedition  through  the  land  :  Their  democracy 
is  a  dark  compound  of  mischief ;  it  feeds  upon  every  thing  that  is  low,  vile, 
and  corrupt,  poisoning  the  moral  constitution  of  man,  inverting  the  just 
order  of  nature  :  It  is,  in  fact.  Despotism  under  the  garb  of  Liberty,  a 
love  of  wealth  and  power  under  the  semblance  of  Patriotism.’  pp.  42,43. 

The  preacher  disclaims  the  idea  of  any  particular  prince  reigning  by  an 
indefeasible  divine  title  :  but  he  still  maintains,  4  that  the  original  of  the 
prince’s  power  is  divine ,’  4  it  is  a  portion  of  God’s  power.’  He  does  not  ex¬ 
plain  whether  this  sort  of  divinity  is  on  ly  predicable  of  the  sovereign  autho¬ 
rity,  which  is  frequently  conferred  by  those  who  are  afterwards  to  be 
subject  to  it,  or  whether  the  same  attribute  extends  to  all  the  subordinate 
offices,  many  cf  which  have  the  same  origin.  Whatever  may  be  his 
theory,  however,  of  the  relation  that  subsists  between  the  government  and 
the  public,  we  cannot  think  any  doctrine  just,  constitutional,  or  the  result 
of  enlarged  views  of  Christianity,  which  goes  to  reprobate  4  private  citi¬ 
zens’  as  ‘  presumptuous’  because  they  4  sit  in  judgment  on  their  king,  and 
the  measures  of  his  government’,  (p.  33.) 

We  will  add  a  short  passage  which  may  conciliate  the  regard  of  some 
readers,  who  will  perhaps  be  a  little  displeased  with  the  political  doctrines 
and  spirit  of  the  discourse. 

4  Well  does  the  prophet  Hosea  declare,  that  44  men  shall  fear  the 
Lord  and  his  goodness  for  his  goodness  is  not  the  lenity  of  a  weak, 
capricious,  indulgent  parent  (for  then  the  impenitent  might  hope  for 
impunity,)  but  of  a  wise,  holy,  and  perfect  Being.  It  is  affixed,  im¬ 
moveable  principle  of  action,  having  a  supreme  regard  to  the  reasons  of 
things,  and  the  ends  of  government.  Whilst  it  is  44  slow  to  anger,”  and 
altogether  lovely,  it  presents  a  grave  and  venerable  aspect ;  and  if  once  con¬ 
verted  into  wrath,  it  extinguishes  every  delusive  hope ;  for  such  wrath 
is  a  comprehensive  benevolence,  ministering  to  the  Divine  glory,  and 
the  welfare  of  the  moral  creation.  Our  love,  therefore,  to  God,  is  ever  to 
be  connected  with  deep  humility,  the  most  profound  reverence,  and  godly 
fear.  That  view-  of  pardoning  mercy,  which  leads  to  familiarity ,  is  not 
scriptural;  each  perfection  ought  to  be  viewed  in  connexion  with  the 
rest;  they  mutually  illustrate  each  other,  exhibiting  the  beauty  of 
the  Divine  character;  and  the  beauty  of  holiness  in  roan  must  be  de¬ 
rived  from  a  due  contemplation,pf  ^//  his  attributes.’  p.  13. 

Mr.  Lloyd  must  allow  us  to  add,  in  con  clusiqn,  that  probably  no  objector 
t-o  the  ecclesiastical  establishment,  was  ev  er  conving^d,  by  being  told  that 
his  4  objections  are  all  founded  in  narrow  and  contracted  views,  and ‘too 
often  accompanied  with  that  contumacious  spirit,  which  such  views  natu¬ 
rally  produce.’  p.  64. 

Vol.  VII.  3  Q 


'*146  Escape  from  France. 

Art.  XIX.  Modem  Persecution;  a  Poem,  in  three  Cantos,  J>y  the  author 
of  the  Age  of  Frivolity*  12mo.  pp. 

Burton.  1811. 


43.  Price  2s  6d.  T.  Williams, 


TfVEN  those  who  remember  the  previous  attempts  of  this  writer  in  the 

rhyming  way,  will  be  a  little  surprised,  perhaps,  to  find  him  treating  his 
present  theme  in  a  manner  professedly  ludicrous.  The  plan  he  adopts  is, 
to  deliver  an  account  of  some  late  intolerant  proceedings  against  the  dis¬ 
senters,  ‘  in  the  character  of  one  of  the  party.’  We  have  at  no  time  been 
backward  to  do  justice  to  our  author’s  ingenuity;  but  we  have  more  than 
once  been  obliged  to  call  pi  question  the  utility  of  his  labours  ;  and  we  are 
a  little  mortified  to  find  our  old  objection  so  peculiarly  applicable  to  the 
performance  before  us.  In  what  respect,  U  intolerance  an  object  of  levity, 
or  what  benefit  is  likely  to  arise  from  attempting  to  make  it  so?  That 
wherever  found  (and  its  residence  is  not  exclusively  with  one  party)  it 
outfit  to  be  firmly  opposed,  is  undeniable,  but  there  is  little  chance  of 
laugh  ng  it  out  of  countenance. 

Our  author  in  his  preface,  disclaims  the  idea  of  representing  the  excesses 
he  satirizes,  as  being  sanctioned  by  the  church  :  but  there  are  some  parts 
of  the  poem  in  which  this  introductory  sentiment  appears  to  have  been  for¬ 
gotten  ;  and  there  is  obviously  a  great  impropriety  in  coupling  the  outrages 
at  ^ Wickham  Market,  with  Lord  Sidmouth’s  rejected  motion.  It  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked  in  publications  on  this  topic,  that  several  bright  ex¬ 
amples  of  liberality,  have  been  recently  afforded  by  judges,  senators,  and 
prelates. 

W  ith  regard  to  the  persons  whose  cause  is  here  espoused,  we  fear  they 
will  hardly  thank  this  writer  for  his  interference.  There  are  some  things 
so  intimately  associated  with  ridiculous  adjuncts,  that  unless  they  are  very 
skilfully  presented,  instead  of  awakening  sympathy  or  rousing  indignation, 
they  will  irresistibly  discompose  the  gravest  features  in  Christendom.  Wheqs 
our  author  undertook  to  hitch  the  pograms  into  verse, — to  record 

the  vengeance  and  the  goodly  fray 


Which  strove  to  shout,  and  stink  the  saints  away,’- 
he  ousrht  to  have  recollected  this. 


Art.  XX.  Escape  from  France ,  a  Narrative  of  the  Hardships  and  Suffer¬ 
ings  of  several  British  Subjects  who  effected  their  escape  from  Verdun. 
8vo.  pp.  120.  Price  4s.  Vernor,  Hood,  and  Co.  1811. 

|N  this  pamphlet,  there  are  two  distinct  narratives.  The  first  may 
"oe  considered  equivalent  to  three,  as  it  gives  an  account  of  three 
several  attempts  to  escape,  the  adventurers  having  been  twice  detected 
and  remanded  to  prison.  The  first  flight  was  a  ‘  breaking  out’  from 
a  place  of  confinement  at  Verdun,  the  two  latter  from  the  fortress  of 
Bitche;  and  all  three  were  attended  with  considerable  danger.  The 
route  by  which  they  at  length  made  good  their  retreat  was  acros* 
the  Rhine,  in  the  direction  of  Stutgard,  and  thence  through  the 
vicinity  of  Ulm,  Munich,  and  Rastadt  to  Trieste.  The  other  nar¬ 
rative  describes  a  more  peaceable  departure  from  Verdun,  by  day  light 
in  a  covered  cart  conduct'd  by  an  old  woman;  the  route  adopted 
and  successfully  pursued,  was  by  way  of  Liege  and  so  into  Holland, 
the  embarkation  for  England  being  made  at  Rotterdam.  The  heroes 
•of  this  last  expedition  met  with  a  good  deal  of  civility  and  assistance 
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from  the  common  people,  being  taken  for  natives  wa.o  iled  from 
prison  or  the  army.  We  hardly  need  say  the  whole  country-'  is  per¬ 
vaded  by  gens  d’armes,  and  no  stranger  is  allowed  to  pass  in  any  town 
of  note  without  a  passport. 

The  adventures  described  in  both  these  narratives,  especially  the 
first,  are  very  interesting  ;  but  are  related  in  a  most  ridiculous  style. 
After  all,  however,  there  are  no  prison-breakers  to  compare  with  Boron 
Trenck. 

Art.  XXI.  Portraits  of  Fops;  or  Illustrations  of  the  Foppish  Cha¬ 
racter  in  all  its  curious  varieties  ;  with  some  sketches  of  our  Princi-. 
pal  Modern  Fops,  &c.  See.  By  Sir  Frederick  Fopling.  F.  F.  F.  12mo. 
pp.  120.  Price  4s.  6d.  J.  Johnson.  18li. 

WE  have  some  distant  suspicion  that  the  fabricator  of  this  precious, 
volume  intended  to  be  witty. 

* — - : - v~' - * - - - - - - — : - 

Art.  XXII,  Voijare  en  Gre.ce,  fait  dans  les  annees  1803  ei  J804.  Par 
G.  S.  S.  Bartholdy.  Ouvrage  traduit  de  I’Allemand.  Par  A.D.  CK**\ 
Svo.  15  plates  coloured  from  Nature;  music,  &c.  and  a. map  of  Greece. 
Price  1 5fr.  fine  paper  27/r.  Dentu.  Paris. 

M-  BARTHOLDY  is  almost  the  first  German  who  has  turned  his 
attention  to  this  interesting  portion  of  classic  ground. — His  perform^ 
ance  commences  with  an  essay  on  the  dangers  which  lie  in  wait  for  the 
traveller  in  the  Levant,  in  the  shapes  of  banditti  and  the  plague,  and  on  the- 
proper  measures  to  be  taken  for  securing  both  his  person  and  his  property  ; 
including  also  some  useful  instructions  as  to  the  preferable  mode  of  general 
conduct  in  that  country.  He  then  p  oceeds to  a  description  of  Athens  ; 
but  confines  himself  chiefly  to  those  monuments  which,  have  escaped 
the  observation  of  former  travellers.  The  7'urks  of  course  engage  a 
considerable  portion  of  M.  IPs  attention.  On  the  whole,  he  seems 
disposed  to  treat  them  with  rather  more  lenity  than  many  previous  writers. 
The  state  of  civilization  of  the  modern  Greeks  is  also  largely  noticed  ;  and 
in  expatiating  on  their  degeneracy  in  literature  and  the  arts,  our  author 
presents  us  with  several  of  the  modern  Greek  ballads,  and  extracts  from 
modern  tragedies.  An  interesting  narrative  is  given  of  the  unavailing 
struggle  of  the  Suliotes,  with  Ali-Vizier  in  1804.  The  work  includes  a 
a  description  of  the  vale  of  Tempe,  and  an  account  of  a  voyage  to  Ne-% 
gropont,  and  several  places  in  Thessaly, 
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Art.  XXIII.  The  Wonders  of  a  Week  at  Bath; 

Address  from  the  Hon.  T.  S.  to  F.  T.  Esq. 

8vo.  pp.  83.  Price  7s.  Cawthorn.  1811, 

tN  a  very  tolerable  imitation  of  the  style  of  Anstey,  this. 

amuses  himself  with  laughing  at  the  manners  of  modern 
He  satirizes  the  lodgings — the  promenade — the  pump-room— the  cor¬ 
poration — the  dress  ball — the  concerts— the  glee-club — the  theatre — the 
libraries — the  newspaper  table — the  M.  C’s. — the  M.  D*s. — the  Clergy—, 
the  gamesters — the  enthusiasts,  &c.  The  mischief/)f  it  is,  that  this  class  of 
writers  are  perpetually  confounding  wit  with  indecency. 
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Art.  XXIV.  SELECT  LITKRAR.Y  INFORMATION. 


Gentlemen  and  Publishers  who  have  works  In  the  press,  will  oblige  the 
Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  by  sending  information  (postpaid) 
of  the  subject,  extent ,  and  probable  price  of  such  works  ;  which  they  may 
depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  public ,  if  consistent  with  its  plan. 


A  reprint  of  .  P-uttenham’s  Ark  of 
English  Pohsie,  will  speedily  appear  un¬ 
der  the  super  nteu dance  of  Mr.  HaHe- 
wood. 

A  Life  of  the  late  E/cbavd  Cumber¬ 
land,  Esq.  by  Mr.  Mntl lord,  is  in  prepa¬ 
ration.  “  The  ‘  Memoirs’  says  the  Edi¬ 
tor,  published  by  the  author  himself, 
will  be  used  as  an  authentic  record  for 
everything  respecting  facts  :  but  there 
will  still  remain  an  important  postion  to 
supply.  The  reasonings  deducible  from 
those  facts  ;  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Cum¬ 
berland’s  literary  character:  a  detailed 
inquiry  into  the  merits  of  his  several 
productions:  the  continuation  of  bis 
life,  literary  and  personal,  since  the  pub- 
lication  of  the  ‘  Memoirs  :*  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  collateral  matter,  which  it  bad 
been  folly  to  suppose  the  author  would 
endeavour  to  perpetuate  ;  together  w  ith 
that  general  mass  of  critical  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  literature,  which  the'  con¬ 
templation  of  the  period  in  which  he  > 
lived  must  naturally  elicit ;  eye  among 
those  topics  that  remain  to  be  discussed, 
and  which  it  is  intended  to  comprise*  in 
the  projected  publication.” 

The  Reverend  David  Elair,  author  of - 
several  school  hooks,  will  speedily 
publish  a  volume  of  familiar  juve¬ 
nile  letters. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  handsome¬ 
ly  printed  in  four  large  volumes  octavo, 
in  a  uniform  size  with  Mr.  Malone’s  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  prose  works,  the  late  editions 
ofSpenstr,  Milton,  &c.  with  a  portiait, 
the  Poetical  Works  of  John  Dry  den  ; 
with  notes  and  illustrations  of  the  late 
Dr.  Joseph  Warton,  the  Rev.  John  War- 
ton,  and  others,  and  his  life  by  Dr.  Sa¬ 
muel  Johnson. 

Jn  the  course  of  the  ensuing  month 
w  ill  be  published,  the  Life  and  Adven¬ 
tures  of  Paul  Plaintive,  an  Author  ; 
including  many  of  his  compositions  both 
in  prose  and  verse;  the  whole  prepared 
Lem  original  documents- by  Martin  Gri- 
baldus,  his  nephew  and  executor. 

Mv.J  F.  Williams  announces  his  in¬ 
tention  of  publishing  by  subscription,  a 
patriotic  Address  to  the  British  Nation, 


and  a  Poem  to  be  called  the  British  Lu- 
ciad  :  tlm  object  of  which  is  to  celebrate 
the  deliverance  of  Portugal  by  tire  va¬ 
lour  of  the.  British  army  under  tire  di¬ 
rection  of  Lord  Wellington. 

Critical  Remarks  on  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke’s  Annotations  on  the  Bible,  will 
shuitly  appear. 

Mr  Pearce  of  Walsall  will  shortly 
publish  by  subscription,  a  Directory  for 
the  Town  and  Parish  of  Walsall,  to¬ 
gether  with  an  account  of  the-  post 
coaches,  carters  boats,  &,c.  and  all 
such  information  as  may  be  useful  to  the 
merchant,  manufacturer,  and  trades¬ 
man. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  the  Trans¬ 
lator’s  .-Assistant  ;  being  a  sequel  to 
Li  rid  ley’s  French  Grammar,  and  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  series  of  exercises  prepara¬ 
tory  to  entering  upon  the  translation  of 
Teh  maque. 

Mr.  John  Bing,  member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  has  in  the  press,  a 
/Treatise  on  the  Gout,  with  Observations 
on  the  Eau  Medicinale  cPHusson. 

Mr.  Bry-an  Cr<  w  ther,  surgeon  to 
Bethlem  and  Bridewell  Hospitals,  has  in 
the  press.  Practical  Remarks  on  Insa¬ 
nity,  in  an  octavo  volume.  - 

Peter  Pindar,  Esq.  will  shortly  pub¬ 
lish,  Carlton  House  Fete,  or  the  Poet’s 
Disappointment,  in  two  elegies;  also 
Curios. ty  in  Rags,  or  the  Daughters  of 
Eve,  an  elegy. 

Mr.  J.  Britton,  of  Tavistock-place,  is 
preparing  for  the  press,  the  History  and 
Architecture  of  RedclifF  Church,  Bristol, 
illustrated  by  plans  and  views  of  that 
elegant  building. 

Dr.  Bushy  proposes  to  publish  his 
Translation  of  Lucretius,  in  rhyme,  in 
two  quarto  volumes. 

Mr.  W.  Steers,  clerk  of  Silver-street 
chapel,  will  shortly  publish  a  small  \o- 
lume  of  religious,  moral,  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  Poems. 

In  a  few  clays  will  be  published,  in 
two  volumes,  12mo.  a  new  edition,  of  the 
Orator,  or  elegant  extracts  in  prose  and 
poetrj7,  tor  the  use  of  schools  and  aca¬ 
demies  ;  to  which  is  prefixed,  a  disserts- 
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tion  on  oratorical  delivery,  with  an  ap¬ 
pendix,  containing  outlines  of  gesture, 
and  examples  of  the  principal  passions 
and  emotions.  By  James  Chapman, 
Teacher  of  Elocution  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow. 

Caesar,  with  English  notes  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  page,  and  a  full  explanation 
of  the  proper  names  at  the  end  of  the 
volume,  by  Mr.  Dymock,  of  the  Gram¬ 
mar  School  at  Glasgow,  is.m  the  press, 
and  will  appear  this  month. 

Mr.  Dutton  will  speedily  publish  a 
new  edition  of  Martvn’s  Getorgics. 

Mr. 'B racy  Clarke  has  in  the  press  the 
second  part  of  his  Dissertation  on  the 
Foot  of  the  Horse,  by  which  the  means 
of  remedying  the  evils  that  arise  from 
the  shoe  are  particularly  pointed  out. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Crimmin,  Student  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  and  Translator  of  Aris¬ 
totle’s  Rhetoric,  is  employed  in  a  poem 
entitled  the  .Battle of  Clontarf. 

'  A  continuation  of  the  Consolations  of 
Erin;  a  poem,  by  Charles  Phillips, 
A.B.  of  the  Middle  Temple,  is  preparing 
for  the  press. 

Mr.  John  Sell  Cotman  has  in  a  state 
of  great  forwardness  a  series  of  Etchings 


designed  as  an  accompaniment  to  Bloom¬ 
field’s  History  of  Norfolk,  which  he  in¬ 
tends  to  publish  by  subscription. 

The  eleventh  number  of  Leybo urn’s 
Mathematical  Repository  is  just  pub¬ 
lished,  containing,  1,  Solutions  to  the 
mathematical  questions  proposed  in 
Number  IX.  ;  2.  Solutions  to  a  curious 
problem  in  dynamics  ;  3.  Expansion  of 

a  formula  connected  wAh  the  enquiries 
relating  to  physical  astronomy  ;  4.  On 

the  sine  and  cosine  of  the  multiple  arc; 
on  the  sine  and  cosine  of  an  arc  in  terms 
of  the  arc  itself,  and  a  new  theorem  for 
the  elliptic  quadrant;  5.  On  magic 
squares  ;  6.  An  account  of  an  experi¬ 

ment  for  determining  the  universal  at¬ 
traction  of  matter ;  7.  Observations  on- 

polygonal  numbers  ;  8.  On  the  irre¬ 
ducible  case  of  cubic  equations ;  9, 

the  Senate  House  problems,  given  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge  to  the  candi¬ 
dates  for  honors  during  the  examination, 
for  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  January  1811; 
10.  Continuation  of  Legendre’s  Memoir 
on  Elliptic  Transcendentals  ;  and  11. 
A  series  of  new  questions  to  be  answered 
in  a  subsequent  number. 


Art.  XXV.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


AGRICULTURE  AN  1)  RURAL  ECONOMY. 

A  general  View  of  the  Agriculture  of 
the  County  of  Cornwall,  drawn  up  and 
published  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Internal  Improvement,  By 
G.  R.  Worgan,  illustrated  by  fifteen 
plates.  8vo.  12s. 

A  general  View  of  the  Agriculture 
and  Minerals  of  Derbyshire,  with  obser¬ 
vations  on  the  means  of  their  improve¬ 
ment.;  drawn  up  for  the  cons  deration  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Internal 
Improvement  ;  containing  a  full  account 
of  the  surface,  strata,  sods,  minerals, 
mines,  &c.  &c.  Volume  !,  illustrated  by 
coloured  plates.  By  John  Farey,  Se¬ 
nior  Mineral  Surveyor.  Svo.  11.  10s. 

Communications  to  the  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  on  subjects  relative  to  the  hus¬ 
bandry  and  internal  improvement  of  the 
country.  Volume  VII.  Part  1,  iilus-1 
trated  by  seven  plates;  4to.  14s.  boards. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Portraiture  of  the  Heaven^  as  they 
appear  to  the  naked  Eye,  constructed 
ior'  the  use  of  students,  in-  astronomy. 


By  the  Rev.  Francis  Wollaston,  F.R.S. 
on  ten  folio  plates.  11.  Is. 

BIBLICAL  LITERATURE. 

Vander  Hooght’s  Hebrew  Bible,  by  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Samuel  C.  F.  Frey.  Part 
I.  Svo.  4s.  6d.  royal  Svo.  6s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The  Life  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Beilby  Por- 
teus,  D.  D.  late  Bishop  of  London.  By 
the  Rev,  Robert  Hodgson,  A.  M  F.R..S. 
Rector  of  St.  George’s  Hanover-  q.«are, 
and  one  of  the  Chaplains  in  Old  nary 
to  his  Majesty.  With  a  portrait  of  the 
Bisnop,  engraved  by  C.  Picart,  from  an 
original  drawing  by  H.  Edridge.  Svo.  7s. 

COMMERCE. 

A  Treatise  on  Book-keeping,  adapted 
to  the  use  of  schools  ;  containing  two 
sets  of  books  by  single  entry.  One  by 
double  entry,  and  an  outline  set  to  be 
filled  up  by  either  method:  to  which  is 
added  a  famd  ar  dissertation  on  the  va¬ 
rious  hills  and  notes  used  in  commerce 
a6  substitutes  for  cash.  By  Robert 
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Goodacre,  Author  of  a  Treatise  on  Arith¬ 
metic,  Essay  on  Elocution,  Sec.  12mo. 
4s.  bound. 

Tables  for  the  Purchasing  of  Estates, 
freehold,  copyhold,  or  leasehold,  annui¬ 
ties,  See.  and  for  the  renewing  of  leases 
held  under  cathedral  churches,  col¬ 
leges,  or  other  corporate  bodies,  for 
terms  or  years  certain,  and  for  lives. 
Together  with  several  useful  and  inte¬ 
resting  tables,  connected  with  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Also  the  five  tables  of  compound 
interest.  By  W.  Inwood,  Architect  and 
Surveyor.  12mo.  7s. 

EDUCATION. 

The  New  Young  Man’s  Companion, 
or  the  Youth’s  Guide  to  general  Know¬ 
ledge  ;  designed  chiefly  for  the  Benefit 
of  private  persons  of  both  sexes,  and 
adapted  to  the  capacities  of  beginners. 
In  three  parts.  Embellished  with  four 
copper,  and  28  wood-cuts.  By  John 
Hornsey.  12ino.  4s.  bound. 

English  Parsing,  comprising  the  rules 
of  syntax,  exemplified  by  appropriate 
lessons  under  each  rule  j  with  an  index, 
containing  all  the  parts  of  speech  in 
the  different  lessons  unparsed.  For  the 
use  of  schools,  private  teachers,  and 
elder  students.  The  second  edition,  im¬ 
proved  and  adapted  to  Lindley  Murray’s 
Grammar  and  Exercises.  By  James 
Giles.  12mo.  2s.  fid.  bound. 

The  Rudiments  of  English  Grammar 
elucidated,  or  a  Guide  to  Parsing ;  in 
which  the  principles  of  grammar  are 
unfolded  to  the  understanding,  and  the 
exercise  of  parsing  is  rendered  methodi¬ 
cal  and  easy.  By  B.  H.  Smart,  Private 
Teacher.  12ino.  3s.  6d. 

fine  arts. 

A  Series  of  Views  of  Picturesque  and 
Romantic  Scenery  in  Madeira,  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  Timor,  China,  Prince 
of  Wales  Island,  Bombay,  Mahratta 
Country,  St.  Helena,  and  Jamaica,  en¬ 
graved  in  a  highly  finished  manner,  by 
<;.  Heath,  Wool noth,  and  G.  Cooke, 
from  drawings  made  in  those  countries. 
By  William  Westall.  Part  I,  contain¬ 
ing  three  views  in  Madeira.  10s.  6d.  ; 
proof  impressions,  15s. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Cary’s  General  Atlas,  No.  18.  con¬ 
taining  Gange'.ic,  Central  and  Southern 
HinJoo&tan.  4;o.  3s.  bd. 


HISTORY. 

Secret  History  of  the  Court  of  James 
the  First;  containing,  1.  Osborne’s 
traditional  memoirs. — 2.  Sir  Anthony 
Weldon’s  court  and  character  of  King 
James. — 3.  Aulicus  Coquinarim. — 4. 
Sir  Edward  Peyton’s  divine  catastrophe 
of  the  House  of  Stuart.  With  notes 
and  introductory  remarks.  Embellished 
with  two  engravings.  2  vols.  8vo.  11,  4s. 
royal  paper  21.  2s. 

Chronological  Retrospect,  or  Memoirs 
of  the  principal  Events  of  Mohammedan 
History,  from  the  Death  of  the  Arabian 
Legislator  to  the  Accession  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Akoar  and  the  Establishment  of 
the  Mogul  Empire  in  Hindustaun.  From 
original  Persian  authorities.  By  Major 
David  Price  of  the  East-lndia  Compa¬ 
ny’s  service.  To  be  completed  in  three 
volumes.  Vo!.  I.  4to.  21,  8s. 

v 

MEDICINE. 

A  Letter  to  Dr.  Jones  on  the  Compo¬ 
sition  of  the  Eau  Medicinale  d’Husson. 
By  James  Moore,  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  Surgeon  to  the 
Second  Regiment  of  Life  Guards,  and 
Director  of  the  National  Vaccine  Esta¬ 
blishment. 

METAPHYSICS. 

Essays  on  the  Nature  and  Principles 
of  Taste.  By  Archibald  Alison,  LL.B. 
Prebendary  of  Sarum,  kc.  Senior  Mi¬ 
nister  of  the  Episcopal  Chapel,  Cowgate, 
Edinburgh.  The  second  edition,  2  vols. 
8vo.  18s. 

'  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Miscellaneous  Anecdotes,  illustrative 
of  the  Manners  and  History  of  Europe, 
during  the  Reigns  of  Charles  II.,  James 
II.,  William  III.,  and  Anne.  By  James 
Peller  Malcolm,  Author  of  Anecdotes 
of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  Lon¬ 
don,  ike.  See.  8vo.  12s. 

Essays  on  the  Superstitions  of  the 
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authors  intend,  as  ail  readers  are  apprized,  the  pub¬ 
lic  good,  as  their  first  object.  And  such  is  confessedly 
the  moral  state  of  society  that  the  good  intended  must,  in 
almost  every  particular  instance,  be  of  the  nature  of  a  cor¬ 
rective  of  some  evil.  Each  book,  therefore,  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  kind  of  medicinal  preparation  ;  and  persons  a 
little  accustomed  to  inspect  the  practice  in  this  department, 
can  make  a  tolerable  guess  at  the  disease  intended  to  beat- 
tacked,  by  a  slight  examination  of  what  is  prepared  to  be 
administered.  Such  an  inspection  of  the  present  very  costly 
composition,  prepared  in  so  large  a  quantity,  leaves  us  no 
doubt  of  the  apprehended  prevalence  of  the  disorder  called 
Methodism.  Some  of  the  most  efficacious  sanatives  and  pre¬ 
servatives  are,  we  believe,  by  many  learned  and  many  quack 
professors  and  practitioners  against  this  melancholy  distem¬ 
per,  reputed  to  be  found  in  the  theatrical  part  ol  the  moral 
Materia  Medica; — and  here  some  of  its  most  salutary  powers 
are  combined  and  exhibited  in  the  vehicle  of  a  thirty  years 
history  of  play-houses,  and  their  players,  and  their  plays. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  preventive  operation  of  this 
laudable  compound — and  we  will  confess  it  is  not  ill  adapted 
to  have  some  effect  in  that  way — we  think  it  at  least  doubtful 
whether  it  will  do  much  in  the  way  of  cure.  As  it  would, 
too  probably,  be  now  in  vain  for  us  to  pretend  to  have 
altogether  escaped  the  contagion  we  have  referred  to,  we  have 
nothing  to  lose  by  confessing,  that  the  result  or  the  experi¬ 
ment  on  ourselves  confirms  our  scepticism  as  to  the  remedial 
qualities  of  this  work.  We  will  own,  that  though  comedies 
and  farces,  actors  and  actresses,  encores ,  clappings,  and  ben@- 
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fit-nights,  should  all  seem  to  bear  some  very  strict  relation 
to  gaiety,  we  have  felt  a  prevailing  melancholy  sentiment 
in  going  through  the  story  of  a  man,  the  main  business  of 
whose  indefatigable  life  was  to  communicate  to  society  as 
large  a  measure  as  possible  of  that  kind  of  advantage  which 
it  derives,  from  deputing  a  number  of  thousands  of  its  least 
trusty  members,  to  form,  six  nights  a  week,  the  grand  con¬ 
gress  of  society  and  wisdom  in  a  theatre.  Through  a  gloomy 
perversity  of  feeling,  incident  to  the  complaint  under  which 
we  labour— -and  which  we  humbly  beg  to  plead,  beforehand, 
in  excuse  for  any  puritanical  hallucinations  into  which  we 
may  fall — the  reflection  would  again  and  again  come  upon 
us,  what  a  pitiful  spectacle  it  is  to  see  a  man  most  earnestly 
bubbling  his  mind  to  make  sentences  to  he  conned  and 
emitted,  in  the  name  of  Timurkau,  or  Mandane,  or  Zenobia, 
or  what  not,  by  the  tinselled  profligate  kings  and  queens  of 
the  green-room; — what  a  number  of  important  subjects  must 
have  been  absent  from  his  thoughts  during  that  vast  portion 
of  time  that  his  mind  was  filled  with  images  of  the  stage, 
pit,  and  boxes ; — what  a  preparation  for  society  in  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  existence  was  likely  to  he  acquired  in 
the  company  of  Woodward,  Foote,  Shuter,  or  Garrick  ; — and 
what  a  balance  he  would  have  to  strike,  if  he  ever  thought 
of  such  a  matter,  between  the  possible  scantling  of  good 
done  by  a  little  slight  morality  in  his  plays,  and  the  mischief 
done,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  prodigious  concourse  of 
courtezans, — or,  to  put  this  consideration  at  its  lowest  degree 
of  force,  the  mischief  done  through  those  circumstances  and 
influences,  by  which  a  theatre  surpasses  most  other  scenes 
of  public  resort,  in  aiding  the  designs  and  accumulating  at 
once  the  crimes  and  miseries  of  this  most  wretched  class  of 
destroyers. — But  we  will  not  open  the  way  for  the  vast,  the 
almost  endless  train  of  thoughts  of  the  same  gloomy  kind, 
which  would  be  suggested  by  the  idea  of  the  theatre,  if 
seriously  considered  in  all  its  connexions;  nor  enlarge  on 
such  as  unavoidably  suggest  themselves  in  looking  over  the 
life  of  a  man  that  laboured  more,  probably,  than  any  writer 
of  the  last  century,  to  promote  the  popularity  of  this  grand 
44  national  school  of  morals.” 

Mr.  Murphy  wrote  nearly  as  many,  we  should  think,  as 
twenty  plays;  a  considerable  number  of  which,  it  seems, 
collected,  amused,  and,  as  his  aged  biographer  would 
doubtless  maintain,  instructed,  in  the  Drury  Lane  and  Co¬ 
vent  Garden  houses,  large  crowds  of  people,  blooming  and 
withered,  comely  and  haggard,  stylish  and  vulgar,  who  are 
now  distributed  in  the  burying  grounds  of  the  metropolis  and 
ot  various  other  places,  and  most  of  them  forgotten  by  a  race 
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of  later  frequenters  of  those  temples  of  wisdom, — some  of 
whom  must  have  passed,  on  their  way  thither,  close  to  the 
graves  of  their  predecessors,  to  see  the  same  imaginary 
characters  personated,  and  to  hear  the  same  droll  or  stately 
dialogues  recited,  by  a  newer  tribe  of  sham  lovers,  wits,  and 
monarchs  : — “the  same  characters  and  dialogues  ;  for  it  appears 
that  several  of  Mr.  Murphy’s  plays  have  obtained  a  place  in 
the  permanent  stock  of  the  theatres,  and  are  likely  to  keep 
him,  fora  good  while  to  come,  associated  there  with  Shake- 
spear,  Dryden,  Otway,  he.  though  we  have  never  understood 
that  he  is  admitted  into  any  such  company  in  the  library  of 
literary  persons.  Without  pretending  to  any  sort  of  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  his  dramatic  productions  beyond  what  we 
are  introduced  to  by  this  two  guinea  volume,  we  are  quite 
satisfied,  from  the  evidence  to  be  found  in  it,  and  in  such  of 
his  compositions  as  we  have  happened  to  peruse,  that  he 
could  barely  be  in  the  front  rank  of  even  the  third  rate 
dramatic  writers  ;  his  wit  being  of  a  much  inferior  order  to 
that,  for  instance,  of  Congreve,  and  his  sentiment  and  pas¬ 
sion  to  those  of  Rowe.  He  appears,  however,  to  have  pos¬ 
sessed  a  very  considerable  share  of  true  genius  ;  supported 
by  uniform  good  sense,  and  working  amidst  the  advantages 
of  very  ample  knowledge,  both  of  literature,  and  of  the 
manners  that  distinguish  the  classes  of  society. 

Besides  his  dramatic  pieces,  he  wrote  the  life  of  that 
man  during  whose  abode  in  this  favoured  land  it  was  se¬ 
riously  suspected,  that  Apollo’s  seat  in  the  assembly  on 
Olympus  was  vacant;  the  man  who  has  been  the  object 
of  the  same  sentiments  and  epithets  in  one  part  of  culti¬ 
vated  society,  as  Lutiier  in  another — “  the  glorious  inno¬ 
vator,”  “  the  immortal  reformer,”  “  the  illustrious  restorer 
of  truth  and  nature,”  whose  appearance  “  announced  the 
commencement  of  a  new  cera  among  mankind” — in  short, 
Garrick.  Of  two  other  biographical  works  of  Mr.  Murphy 
the  present  writer  speaks  in  that  kind  of  language  which 
may  safely  be  used  in  a  panegyric  on  a  friend,  in  which 
the  excess  is  candidly  set  down  to  the  account  of  affec¬ 
tionate  partiality,  or  even  of  rhetorical  ostentation,  rather 
than  of  defective  judgement:  c  If  the  Lives  of  Fielding  and 
Johnson  had  been  his  only  works,  his  name  would  have 
obtained  a  place  among  the  first  biographical  writers  of 
his  country ;  and  he  would  have  shared  in  the  fame  of 
the  pre-eminent  men  whose  characters  he  has  so  ably  il¬ 
lustrated.’- — It  is,  however,  as  the  author  of  a  good  transit^ 
tion  of  Tacitus,  that  he  has  rendered  by  far  the  most  ser¬ 
vice  to  his  country,  and  done  most  to  secure  the  perma¬ 
nence  of  his  reputation. 
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The  work  before  us  commences  with  what  was  the  very 
a  st,  except  his  will,  of  Mr.  Murphy’s  very  numerous  series 
of  compositions — a  brief  memoir  of  his  own  life. 

<  Amidst  the  care  of  his  higher  concerns,  he  employed  himself, 
during  the  last  six  weeks  of  his  life,  in  composing  a  short  sketch  of 
the  whole  of  it.  He  appears  to  have  felt,  and  he  was  surely  justified 
in  the  indulgence  of  such  a  sentiment,  that  he  had  a  right  to  sur¬ 
vive  his  mortal  heirdom.  To  prove  his  claim  to  the  good  opinion 
of  posterity,  he  thought  it  a  duty,  which  he  owed  to  his  character, 
to  state  himself  the  merits  on  which  he  rested  it,  and  thereby  to  save 
it  from  the  conjectural,  and,  as  it  often  happens,  negligent  narrative  of 
professional  biographers.  He,  indeed,  undertook  the  task  when  his 
strength  was  failing,  when  the  lamp  of  life  was  burning  dim,  and  his 
finders  could  scarce  guide  the  pen  in  forming  this  too  brief  but  faithful 
record.  In  some  parts,  it  was  almost  illegible,  and  the  sheets  on 
which  it  is  written  contain  no  more  than  eighteen  pages.  But  though 
the  spirit  that  dictated  it  was  no  longer  attentive  to  the  correctness  of 
style  and  elegance  of  expression  which  used  to  clothe  his  writings, 
his  memory  appears  to  have  been  perfect  in  the  collection  of  those 
circumstances  which  are  the  interesting  features  of  this  his  last  work.’ 

No  explanation  of  the  phrase,  4  the  care  of  his  higher 
concerns,’  is  afforded  by  Mr.  Foot’s  narrative;  which,  in 
seeming  to  convey,  in  the  following  striking  passage,  a 
recognition,  on  the  part  of  the  biographer,  of  higher  than 
(  temporal’  interests,  and  an  implication  that  Mr.  Murphy  at¬ 
tended  to  them,  dexterously  avoids  asserting  either. 

f  It  is  an  affecting  circumstance  to  consider,  that  the  two  last  temporal 
interests  which  occupied  Mr.  Murphy's  mind,  were  the  particular  ar¬ 
rangement  he  had  preconceived  for  his  funeral  interment,  and  the  com¬ 
position  of  this  narrative  of  himself.  He  would  break  off  from  the 
latter  occupation  to  visit  the  spot  he  was  about  to  occupy  in  Ham¬ 
mersmith  church,  where  his  mother  lay ;  converse  with,  and  give  direc¬ 
tions  to  the  sexton  on  the  subject ;  and  thus  prepare  himself  for  the 
awful  moment  which  lie  believed  to  be  approaching.  He  ordered  the 
vault  which  contained  the  maternal  remains  to  be  opened  ;  examined, 
with  filial  devotion,  the  sepulchral  scene,  and  marked  the  spot  where 
he  wished  to  be  placed,  when  he  should  be  summoned  to  join  her 
in  the  chamber  of  death.’ 

Towards  the  end  of  this  short  record,  and  therefore 
when  the  writer,  according  to  Mr.  F.’s  account,  regarded 
the  end  of  his  life  as  very  near,  he  expresses  his  intention 
to  write,  4  if  he  shall  have  health  enough,’  the  life  of  Sa¬ 
muel  toote  ;  k  a  man,’  he  says,  4  to  whose  company  I  owe 

some  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  my  life,  and  whose  me¬ 
mory  I  now  esteem  and  value.’  4  That,’  he  adds,  4  if  I 

should  be  able  to  accomplish  it,  will  end  my  literary 
career.’  He  made  a  beginning,  but  his  mind  could  no 
longer  sustain  the  exertion  ot  writing,  even  on  a  sub- 
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ject  so  familiar  and  grateful  to  him.  That  a  very  sensi¬ 
ble  man,  in  his  own  apprehension  very  near  death,  should 
dwell  with  delight  on  the  remembrance  of  a  companion 
like  Foote,  gives,  we  think,  a  melancholy  illustration 
of  the  standard  of  the  moral  sentiments  acquired  from 
dramatic  studies.  For,  according  to  Mr.  Murphy’s  own 
description  and  opinion,  Foote  w?a$  about  as  worthless  as 
he  was  amusing  ;  and  the  profaneness  which  a  brother  dra¬ 
matist  would  not  too  sanctimoniously  mention  among 
his  vices,  would  put  him  far  lower  still  in  a  Christian  es¬ 
timate  than  he  appears  in  that  of  Mr.  Murphy.  And  yet  a 
man  consciously  entering  the  shades  of  death,  is  exhilarated 
by  the  recollected  drollery  of  this  miserable  buffoon  ! 

But  the  reader  may  be  inclined  to  ask,  whether  the  idea- 
of  death  was,  in  Mr.  Murphy’s  mind,  associated  with  those 
other  commanding  ideas  which  tend  to  make  such  recol¬ 
lections  distasteful  to  thoughtful  men  at  such  a  season.  We 
can  answer  only  by  quoting  the  biographer’s  declaration, 
in  so  many  words.  ‘  he  was  a  true  believer  in  the  Christian 
Faith:  He  has  written  a  copy  of  the  Creed,  and  signed 
bis  name  to  it.’  (p.  448.)  It  may  be  added  that  when,  a 
few  weeks  before  his  death,  he  was  congratulated  by  Mr. 
Foot  on  the  perfect  calmness  with  which  he  could  converse 
and  give  directions  concerning  the  proper  arrangements  for 
his  funeral,  he  replied,  6  I  am  preparing  for  my  journey  to 
another  region ;  and  now  1  do  not  care  how  soon  I  take 
my  departure.’- — It  would  appear  that  amidst  these  expecta¬ 
tions,  and  while  therefore  he  was  viewing  things  by  the 
light  from  another  world,  theatrical  trifles  did  not  lose  in  his 
sight  their  accustomed  colour ;  for,  mentioning  his  tragedy 
of  the  Grecian  Daughter,  he  says- — ‘in  which  Mrs.  Barry 
acquired  immortal  honour.’  On  which  we  will  venture  to 
-remark,  that  religion  is  capable  of  contributing  very  ma¬ 
terially  to  good  taste,  and  that  if  all  the  good  sense  and 
literary  accuracy  of  Mr.  Murphy  were  not  enough  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  application  of  the  magnificent  word  ‘  immortal"  to 
a  particular  performance  ©f  an  actress  on  a  stage,  we  know 
no  security  against  such  absurdity  of  language,  but  in  a  right 
estimate  of  the  everlasting  spirit,  and  its  interests. 

This  brief  sketch  by  Mr.  Murphy  is  very  unostentatious; 
it  relates  in  a  very  plain  and  honest  kind  of  style  the  prin¬ 
cipal  occurrences  of  his  long  life,  and  thus  concludes: 

*  I  have  now  gone  through  the  several  particulars  of  ray  life)  and 
have  stated  every  thing  with  the  strictest  truth.  I  know  that  it  i3 
of  no  kind  of  importance;  but,  if  I  am  to  be  mentioned  hereafter,  I 
am  desirous  that  it  should  be  with  exact  conformity  to  the  real  state 
of  the  case.  When  I  look  back,  I  can  see,  that  in  many  instances 
I  was  too  careless,  and  did  not  sufficiently  attend  to  rhy  own  interest; 
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but  the  fact  is,  I  never  set  a  great  value  on  money:  if  I  had  enough’ 
to  carry  me  through,  I  was  content ;  but  though  I  can  accuse 
myself  of  a  neglect  of  my  own  interest,  I  thank  God  I  cannot  fix 
on  any  action  inconsistent  with  moral  rectitude.’ 

We  cannot  be  exactly  certain  of  the  compass  of  meaning 
with  which  the  phrase,  4  moral  rectitude,’  is  here  employed. 
If  nothing  more  is  intended  than  integrity  in  pecuniary 
transactions,  we  may  easily  believe  that  Mr.  Murphy  claimed 
credit  for  a  hi<»h  decree  of  this  virtue  with  the  strictest 
justice.  But  if  the  expression  means,  (and  it  would  seem 
a  very  pompous  one  to  mean  less),  a  rectitude  as  general 
and  comprehensive  as  the  terrestrial  legislation  of  that  Divine 
Governor  to  whom  Mr.  M.  ventured  so,  confident  a  reference, 
either  he  entertained  a  mistaken  opinion  of  himself,  or  he 
was  the  most  eminent  of  all  the  saints  that  ever  lived. 
And  it  would  be  very  striking  to  compare  this  strain  of 
high  self-complacency  with  the  reflections  uttered  in  the 
review  of  life  by  the  noblest  benefactors  of  mankind,  the 
most  illustrious  reformers,  confessors,  and  martyrs,  in  the 
whole  history  of  time.  These  men,  in  looking  back  on 
their  career  when  it  was  nearly  finished,  have  not  disclaimed 
the  integrity  with  which  they  had  substantially  acted,  but 
have  accompanied  the  avowal  with  humble  confessions  of 
defect  and  error,  the  pardon  of  which  has  been  the  object 
of  some  of  their  latest  petitions. 

These  observations,  made  in  obedience  to  the  duty  of 
holding  forth  to  view,  on  all  proper  occasions,  the  Christian 
standard  of  morality,  do  by  no  means  imply  that  Mr.  Murphy 
was,  according  to  the  current  meaning  of- the  word,  an  im¬ 
moral  man.  On  the  contrary,  he  seems  to  have  been, 
especially  for  a  person  so  much  involved  in  theatrical  in¬ 
terests  and  society,  a  respectable  pattern  of  decorum,  a  con¬ 
trast  to  the  profligacy  for  which  that  department  of  society 
has  been  so  generally  notorious;  a  laudable  opposite,  for 
instance,  to  the  character  of  his  friend  and  coadjutor  Foote. 
In  his  intercourse  with  society  in  general,  he  appears,  from 
this  work,  to  have  been  very  much  the  man  of  honour,  and 
without  the  vices  of  which  that  character  does  not  ne¬ 
cessarily  imply  the  absence  :  he  is  described  as  independent, 
equitable,  friendly,  and  generous.  He  was  kind  to  his  re¬ 
lations,  always  ready  to  serve  his  friends  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power,  and  would  not  do  a  mean  thing  to  gain  the  most 
advantageous  friendship,  or  prevent  or  disarm  the  most  for¬ 
midable  enmity.  Another  worthy  distinction  would  be  es¬ 
tablished  in  his  favour,  by  the  biographer’s  assertion,  that 
there  was  not  4  any  sort  of  oaths’  in  his  conversation — were 
not  some  degree  of  doubt  excited  as  to  the  exact  im- 
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port  and  value  of  this  assertion,  by  a  reference  to  a  con¬ 
versation  in  which  Mr.  M.  is  made  to  exclaim,  4  O  !  heavens  !’ 
on  a  very  trifling  occasion.  But  the  practical  avoidance  of 
profane  language,  supposing  the  fact  established,  will  be 
ot  no  avail  towards  proving  the  existence  of  the  slightest 
sentiment  of  real  piety  in  the  man,  the  pleasure  of  whose 
latest  recollections  of  the  conversation  of  Samuel  Foote,  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  allayed  by  the  remembrance  of 
his  gross  irreligion. — We  question  whether  any  thing  more 
curious  can  be  extracted  from  the  book  than  some  of  the 
paragraphs  descriptive  of  this  man’s  character  and  manners, 

*  That  Mr.  Murphy  knew  Mr.  Foote  well,  the  following  remark  upon 
him  will  prove  better  than  l  could  otherwise  have  explained  it.  It 
is  taken  from  Mr  M’s.  memorandu  n-books  “Foote  gives  a  dinner--1- 
large  company— -characters  come  one  by  one : — sketches  them  as  they 
come -each  enters, — he  glad  to  see  each — At  dinner,  his  wit,  aff-cta- 
tiori,  pride,  his  expense,  his  plate,  his  jokes,  his  stories ; — all  laugh 

alf  go,  one  by  one, — ail  abused,  one  by  one  ;  his  toad-eaters  stay  ;  he 
praises  himself:  in  a  passion  against  all  the  world.”  3  p.  172. 

*  He  had  a  fund  of  wit,  humour  and  sense  ;  bat  he  did  not  make  a  good  use 
of  his  talents,  though  he  got  money  by  them,  which  he  very  idly  squan¬ 
dered.  Hr  was  too  fond  of  detraction  and  mimicry,  which  were  blemishes 
in  his  conversation,  though  you  were  entertained  by  them.  He  was 
ridiculously  vain  of  his  family,  and  of  his  classical  knowledge,  which  was 
superficial,  and  boasted  of  his  numerous  relations  among  the  old  nobility. 
He  was  very  extravagant,  but  by  no  means  generous.  Though  he  spared 
no  expense  in  entertainments,  nor  in  wine,  yet  he  did  not  understand  a 
table.  He  affected  to  have  disguised  pfokery,  and  French  dishes,  and 
never  eat  plain  meat.  He  was  not  cleah'in  his  person,  and  was  disgusting 
in  his  manner  of  eating  ;  but  he  was  so  pleasant  a  fellow,  and  had  such  a 
flow  of  spirits,  that  you  forgot  his  faults,  and  pardoned  his  want  of  elegance 
and  decency.  He  always  took  the  lead  in  conversation,  and  was  generally 
the  chief  or  sole  performer,  and  he  had  such  a  rage  for  shining,  and 
was  so  delighted  with  applause,  that  he  often  brought  to  my  mind  those 
lines  of  Pope  in  his  character  of  the  Duke  of  Wharton; 

‘  Though  listening  senates  hung  on  all  he  spoke, 

The  club  must  hail  him  master  of  the  joke.* 

*  He  was  civil  to  your  face,  and  seldom  put  you  out  of  humour  with 
yourself ;  but  you  paid  for  his  civility  the  moment  you  went  out  of  com¬ 
pany,  and  were  sure  of  being  made  ridiculous ;  yet  he  was  not  as  ma¬ 
lignant  as  some  men  I  have  known  ;  but  his  vanity,  and  the  desire  he  had 
of  shewing  his  wit,  made  him  run  into  satire  and  detraction.  He  loved 
titled  men,  and  was  proud  of  their  company,  though  he  gave  himself  airs 
of  treating  them  with  scorn.  He  was  licentious  and  profligate,  and  fre¬ 
quently  made  a  jest  of  religion  and  morality.  He  told  a  story  very  well, 
and  added  many  pleasant  circumstances  of  his  own  invention  to  heighten  it« 
He  had  likewise  a  good  choice  of  words  and  apt  expressions,  and  would 
speak  plausibly  on  grave  subjects ;  but  he  soon  grew  tired  of  serious  con¬ 
versation,  and  returned  naturally  to  his  favourite  amusement,  mimicry,  i» 
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which  be  did  not  excel;  for  he  was  coarse  and  unfair,  and  drew  cari¬ 
catures  But  he  entertained  you  more  than  a  closer  mimic.  If  he  had  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Bar,  and  took  pains  in  the  profession  of  the  law,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  he  would  have  succeeded  in  it ;  for  he  was  very  quick  and  discern¬ 
ing,  and  could  relate  the  material  occurrences  of  a  debate  in  Parliament  with 
wonderful  precision  and  perspicuity  — He  was  a  bad  actor  and  always  ran 
into  farce,  and  in  tragedy  he  was  detestable  :  for  whenever  he  aimed  at 
expression  he  was  distorted.  His  voice,  face,  and  figure  were  equally 
disa  reeable 

6  He  was  always  buying  rings,  snuff-boxes,  toys,  &c.  which  were  the 
great  expense  to  him,  and  was  a  bubble  at  play. — Upon  the  whole,  his  life 
and  character  would  furnish  matter  for  a  good  farce  with  an  instructive 
moral.  It  would  shew  us,  that  parts  and  talents  are  of  little  use  without 
prudence  or  virtue  ;  and  th  t  flashes  of  wit  and  humour  give  only  a  mo¬ 
mentary  pleasure,  but  no  solid  entertainment/  pp.  431 — 433. 

‘  He  rented  CharJfon-house,  the  family-seat  in  Worcestershire,  where 
he  lived  in  some  splendour  for  about  a  year  and  a  half.  During  his  mag¬ 
nificence  there,  he  invited  his  old  schoolmaster,  Mr.  Miles,  to  dine  with 
him,  who,  admiring  his  service  of  plate,  and  well  furnished  side  bo  rd, 
very  innocently  asked  Mr.  Foote  what  it  might  cost  Indeed,  says  he, 
I  know  not,  but  sure  I  am,  I  shall  soon  know  what  it  will  bring/  p.  431. 

But  we  should  briefly  notice  a  few  particulars  of  the  life  of 
Mr.  Murphy.  He  states  he  was  born  in  Ireland,  in  1727,  a 
year  or  two  before  his  father  was  lost  at  sea,  in  a  voyage  for 
America,  His  mother  removed  to  London  ;  and,  if  there  be  any 
meaning  in  a  joke  of  his  about  her  going  to  mass,  would  have 
no  scruples  on  a  religious  account  in  sending  him  to  he  edu¬ 
cated  at  St.  Outer’s,  whither  he  went  at  the  age  of  ten,  and 
where  he  made  very  rapid  advances  in  classical  literature^ 
and  passed  six  years  so  agreeably,  that  he  always  recollected 
that  period  as  the  happiest  of  Ins  life.  He  had  a  maternal 
uncle,  of  the  name  of  Jeffery  French,  a  member  of  Par¬ 
liament,  who  took  on  himself  something  like  the  character 
of  patron  to  Arthur,  and  an  elder  brother,  and  exercised  for 
a  while  a  good  deal  of  the  authority  of  that  character,  omit¬ 
ting  only  the  benevolence.  Nothing  could  have  been  less 
fortunately  adapted  for  acting  in  that  capacity  to  young 
men  of  spirit  and  talent  than  this  West  India  planter,  and 
representative  of  a  rotten  borough,  who  appears  to  have 
been  crabbed,  capricious,  stingy,  and  in  every  respect  il¬ 
liberal.  Mr.  M.  relates  an  interview  and  dialogue  with  this 
uncle,  to  whom  he  was  introduced  soon  after  his  return  from 
St.  Omer’s. 

‘He  talked  with  me  for  some  time  about  indifferent  things,  and  then 
repeating  a  line  from  Virgil,  asked  me  if  i  could  construe  it.  I  told  him 
I  had  the  whole  iF.neid  by  heart.  He  made  me  repeat  ten  or  a  dozen 
lines,  and  thtn  s.ud,  If  I  had  fifty  acres  of  land  to  plough,  and  can  only 
get  two  labouring  men  to  work  at  two  acres  per  day,  how  many  days  will 
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it  take  to  do  the  whole  ?”  “Sir!”  said  I,  staring  at  him;  “  Can’t  you 
answer  that  question  said  he ;  “  Then  I  would  not  give  a  farthing  for 
all  you  know  Get  Cocker’s  Arithmetic;  you  may  buy  it  for  a  shilling  at 
any  stall,  and  mind  me,  young  man,  did  you  ever  hear  Mass ,  while 
you  was  abroad  ?”  “  Sir,  . I  did,  like  the  rest  of  the  boys.”  “  Then,  mark 
my  words ;  let  me  never  hear  that  you  go  to  Mass  again,  it  is  a  mean, 
beggarly,  blackguard  religion.”  He  then  rose,  stepped  into  his  chariot, 
and  drove  away.7  p.  9. 

By  this  gentleman,  young  Murphy  was  placed  in  the 
counting  house  of  an  eminent  merchant  of  Cork,  where, 
though  not  over  fond  of  his  occupation,  nor  much  delighted 
with  his  prospects,  he  says  he  applied  himself  with  the 
greatest  asssiduity  to  the  acquisition  of  mercantile  knowledge 
and  habits,  resolved  to  qualify  himself  as  soon  as  possible 
for  Some  undertaking  that  should  exempt  him  from  the 
irksomeness  of  dependence  on  any  one,  but  especially  on 
uncle  French.  But  the  assistance  of  this  same  ungracious 
personage  was  necessary  m  the  first  instance,  as  introductory 
to  any  plan  of  independence  ;  and  it  was  of  course  that 
when  consulted  and  urged  on  the  subject  he  would  assume 
to  dictate  the  olan  itself.  Accordingly,  in  answer  to  the 
application  of  Murphy  and  his  mother,  the  young  man  re¬ 
ceived  orders  to  prepare  for  going  to  Jamaica,  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  on  an  estate  there.  He  was  convinced  this  would  be 
the  destruction  of  his  health,  probably  of  his  life,  and  had 
his  mother’s  sanction  to  refuse  compliance,  which  4  disobe¬ 
dience’  so  enraged  the  old  gentleman  that  he  wou!d  never 
see  him  afterwards,  and  made  no  mention  of  him  in  his  will; 
notwithstanding  that,  to  convince  this  worthy  relative  that 
idleness  had  not  been,  as  he  had  chosen  to  take  it,  fbe 
motive  of  non-compliance,  the  young  man  had  placed  himself 
in  a  mercantile  house  in  London,  and  concocted  himself, 
he  says,  with  exemplary  propriety  for  several  years.  The 
only  benefit  the  gentleman  conferred  on  his  nephew  was  one 
he  could  not  help;  he  served  as  a  basis  for  some  of  the 
ridiculous  characters  in  Murphy’s  comedies. 

At  length,  about  the  age  of  three  or  four  and  twenty, 
this  imprisoned  bei  esprit,  like  Asmodeus  escaping  from  his 
earthen  jar,  made  his  way  out  of  the  counting-house,  to 
return  to  it  no  more,  rambled  over  the  town,  and  sud¬ 
denly  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  gang  of  wits,  players, 
and  we  suppose  rakes,  that  frequented  several  coffee-houses 
in  Covent  Garden  and  at  Temple  bar.  He  boldly  commenced 
a  publication  of  periodical  essays,  under  the  title  of  the 
Gray’s  Inn  Journal,  which  he  continued  with  a  flattering 
success  for  nearly  two  years,  during  which  period  his  talents 
were  much  invigorated  through  the  necessity  of  great  ex- 
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ertions  both  ih  collecting  materials  and  in  working  them 
up. — The  demise  and  will  of  uncle  Jeffery  putting  an  end 
to  all  the  expectations  from  that  quarter,  which  had  till 
then,  notwithstanding  the  said  uncle’s  declaration  of  war, 
been  entertained,  Mr.  Murphy  put  an  end  also  to  his 
journal;  and  took  his  friend  Foote’s  advice  to  seek,  like 
him,  a  more  lucrative  employment  in  Covent  Garden, 
w litre  he  set  himself,  with  as  much  gravity  as  if  he  had 
been  attending  mass  at  St.  Omer’s,  or  as  if  he  bad  been 
writing  out  a  ‘copy  of  the  Creed,’  in  order  to  sign  it,  for 
a  proof  cf  his  being  a  Christian, — to  begrime  his  visage 
and  inflate  himself With  sham  fury,  in  order  to  come  out  in  the 
character  of  Othello,  lie  came  out  accordingly,  roaring, 
and  stamping,  and  strangling  his  dramatic  wife.  And  when 
he  did  so,  it  does  not  appear  from  any  thing  here  recorded, 
that  the  spectators  were  moved  to  ask,  “  What  is  the  meaning 
of  all  this  ?  Is  the  man  really  in  a  furious  passion  ?  Has 
he  been  deluded  and  wrought  to  madness  by  that  ill-looking 
fellow  they  choose  to  call  Iago,  but  who  is  put  down  by 
the  name  of  Hull,  or  Mattocks,  or  Foote,  in  his  taylor’s 
account  of  bad  debts?  Is  that  soot  coloured  man  actually 
about  murdering  the  woman  ?  But  if  all  this  is,  to  every 
one’s  constant  perception,  a  mere  mock  exhibition,  on  what 
principle  are  we  expected  to  have  any  one  of  those  feelings 
which  it  would  be  natural  to  have  at  sight  of  a  reality 
which  should  be  as  dreadful  as  this  pageant  is  essentially 
by  its  mock  quality  ludicrous?  For  can  any  thing  be  more 
essentially  ludicrous,  than  that  which  pretends  to  claim  from 
us  emotions  of  pity  and  terror,  on  behalf  of  certain  persons 
and  actions,  on  the  ground  of  their  being  such  persons  and 
actions  os  we  know  them  not  to  be?  Our  being  required  to 
feel  such  emotions  in  reading  a  powerful  tragedy  is  a  totally 
different  thing.  Then  imagination  can  go  into  the  distance 
of  time  and  place,  and  figure  to  itself  the  true  Alexander 
and  Roxana,  or  the  supposed  Othello,  Desdemona  and  iago, 
and  give  them  au  intellectual  reality  capable  of  exciting  all 
the  required  emotions.  But  here  certain  real  persons  are 
brought  before  our  eyes,  calling  themselves  and  one  another 
b.y  names  of  Moorish  warriors,  Italian  princesses,  and  the 
like:  and,  while  attending  to  them,  it  \>  impossible  to  retire 
into  the  imagination,  and  create  and  nx  the  thoughts  and 
affections  upon  that  intellectual  reality  ;  at  the  same  tune 
we  cannot  be  for  a  moment  beguiled  into  any  feeling  that 
acknowledges  the  persons  before  us  to  be  an  African  hero 
and  his  bride.  Thus  we  are  deprived  of  both  the  intel¬ 
lectual  reality  and  the  reality  of  fact.  There  is  no  hero 
or  princess  presented  to  the  mind,  either  by  the  imagination 
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or  the  senses.  There  is,  in  short,  nothing  before  us  but  a 
couple  of  players,  demanding  our  sympathy,  our  pity,  our 
terror,  for  what  we  know  to  be  a  perfect  sham  ;  the  mode 
of  conducting  which,  as  well  as  our  sympathies  and  tears, 
if  they  can  draw  any  from  us,  will  very  likely  be,  an  hour 
or  two  hence,  the  subject  of  their  ribald  jocularity.”— 
We  say,  we  do  not  find  that  any  questions  and  remarks 
of  this  kind  were  made  by  the  audience  when  old  Jeffery 
French’s  nephew  came  out  as  Othello,  and  therefore  we 
shall  not  make  them  ourselves. 

Some  time  previously  to  his  going  on  the  stage,  he  took 
care  to  make  known  his  intention  of  doing  so,  not  without 
some  hope  that  his  relations  by  the  mother’s  side  would 
deem  it  such  a  disgrace  to  the  family  as  it  would  be 
worth  while  to  adopt  some  handsome  measures  in  his  fa¬ 
vour  to  prevent.  But  they  were  so  good  as  to  signify,  by 
an  entire  silence,  their  perfect  willingness  for  him  to  enlist 
into  the  theatrical  corps — or  succeed  Bamfylde-Moore  Carew 
as  monarch  of  the  beggars — or  seek  his  fortunes  among  the 
convicts  in  the  plantations — or  follow  any  beckoning  of 
good  luck- — or  obey  any  prompting  of  his  genius,  which 
they  were  resolved  to  hold  in  too  much  respect  to  attempt 
to  controul  under  the  form  of  assistance.  His  contempt 
for  these  gentry  would  be  confirmed  by  the  rich  plunder 
he  made  as  General  Othello,  during  two  theatrical  cam¬ 
paigns,  by  the  latter  of  which  he  cleared  800/.  It  is  con¬ 
fessed,  however,  that  he  was  not,  and  would  not  have  be¬ 
come,  a  first  rate  actor ;  and  perhaps  it  was  this  that  de¬ 
termined  him  so  soon  to  quit  the  stage,  and  apply  to  the 
study  of  law.  He  offered  to  enter  himself  a  student  of 
the  Middle  Temple  ;  but  the  Benchers  of  that  Society  were 
alarmed,  no  doubt,  at  the  possible  consequences  of  admitting 
a  inan  who  had  been  professionally  supporting  false  appear* 
ances,  who  must  have  uttered  so  many  things  of  which  he 
did  not  believe  a  word,  and  had  been  so  busy  about  plots 
and  underplots.  The  same  high-toned  and  apprehensive 
virtue  repelled  him  also  at  Gray’s  Inn.  But  the  gentlemen 
of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  content  to  repose  their  moral  security  on 
the  conscience  and  guardianship  of  Lord  Mansfield,  who 
took  the  liberty  to  recommend  Mr,  Murphy,  and  perhaps 
hoping,  besides,  that  a  man  who  had  personated  Othello 
might  possibly  have  acquired  somewhat  of  his  honest  sim¬ 
plicity  of  intention,  and  freedom  from  craft  and  cunning,  ad¬ 
mitted  the  ex-tragedian. 

In  the  interval,  however,  between  these  failures  and  this 
success,  he  was  employed  in  writing  a  weekly  paper  called 
the  Test,  6  an  undertaking  in  favour  of  Mr.  Fox,  afterwards 
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Lord  Holland,’  at  that  time  contending  with  Mr.  Pitt  for 
the  ascendant  influence  in  ‘  fixing  a  Ministry.’  When  that 
patriotic  question  was  settled,  the  weekly  labours  of  the 
advocate,  of  Course,  terminated.  ‘  This  political  undertaking,’ 
says  his  biographer,  6  appears  to  have  been  his  own  suggestion, 
and  was  conformable  to  those  principles  which  he  thought  the 
most  applicable  to  the  existing  state  of  the  country.’  It  is 
added  that  ‘  a  long  time  elapsed,  after  he  commenced  this 
undertaking,  before  he  had  an  interview  directly  with  Mr. 
Fox.  He  used  to  send  his  manuscripts  for  inspection  to  a 
small  house  at  the  back  of  the  public-house,  at  the  western 
corner  of  the  park  of  Holland-house,  on  the  Hammersmith 
road;  and  from  thence  they  were  returned,  with  instructions 
for  the  future  proceedings  of  the  writer.’ 

‘  At  length’  (we  now  quote  Mr.  Murphy’s  own  account)  ‘  I  was  in¬ 
vited  to  dine  at  Holland -House?  4  Mr.  Fox  was  a  consummate  master 
of  polite  manners,  and  possessed  a  brilliant  share  of  wit.  It  happened, 
after  dinner,  that  the  present  Charles  Fox,  then  about  13  years  old, 
came  home  from  Eton  School.  His  father  was  delighted  to  see  him  ; 
and,  “  Well  Charles,”  said  he,  “do  you  bring  any  news  from  Eton?” 
— “  News !  None  at  all.  Hold  !  I  have  some  news.  I  went  up  to 
Windsor  to  patf  a  fruit  woman  seven  shillings  that  I  owed  her  :  the 
woman  stared  ;  and  said,  “  Are  you  son  to  that  there  Fox  that  is  member 
for  our  town  ?”  44  Yes,  1  am  his  son.”  44  Po,  I  wont  believe  it,  if  you 

were  his  son,  I  never  should  receive  this  money.”  Mr.  Fox  laughed 
heartily  ;  and,  “  Here  Charles,  here’s  a  glass  of  wine  for  your  story.” 
Mr.  Charles  Fox  seemed,  on  that  day,  to  promise  those  great  abilities 
which  have  since  blazed  out  with  so  much  lustre.’  p.  14. 

This  is  truly  a  most  remarkable  story,  and  the  obvious  re¬ 
flection  suggested  by  it  is,  what  fine  times  there  must  be  for 
a  country,  when  its  leading  patriots  can  ‘laugh  heartily’  at 
anecdotes  which  give  them  to  understand  that  their  reputation 
for  honesty,  in  the  lowest  sense  of  the  word,  is  such  as  to 
make  it  a  matter  of  wonder  when  even  any  one  related  to 
them  pays  a  debt.  Such  mirth  is  a  still  more  gratifying  indi¬ 
cation,  when  the  patriot  can  laugh  at  hearing  such  a  story 
waggishly  told  by  his  own  son  of  13  years  old,  who  is  sedu¬ 
lously  bringing  up  for  a  statesman,  under  the  influence  of 
such  an  example. 

Mr.  Murphy  now  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law, 
and  in  due  course  was  called  to  the  bar.  This  book  gives 
evidence  of  much  versatility  in  his  taste  and  talents;  but  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  it  be  within  possibility  that  any 
man  who  is  first  become  passionately  devoted  to  Shakespear — 
who  has  thrown  the  faculties  of  his  mind  into  an  order  analogous 
to  the  arrangements  of  a  theatre,  and  finds  his.highest  luxury 
and  power  of  mental  action  in  making  plays,  should  be  equally 
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enthusiastic  about  the  Statutes  at  Large  and  Bacon’s  Abridg¬ 
ment,  the  scenery  and  action  of  the  law  courts,  the  canvassing 
of  deeds  and  constructing  of  appeals.  Mr.  Murphy  must  have 
had  more  philosophy  than  is  commonly  held  compatible  with 
the  temperament  of  a  poet,  not  to  feel  a  very  great  and  irk¬ 
some  difference  between  making  imperial  speeches  for  he¬ 
roes,  and  sparkling  ones  for  wits, — making,  indeed,  the  he¬ 
roes  and  wits  themselves,  and  the  whole  busy  creation  in 
which  they  figure  amidst  adventures,  plots,  intrigues,  sur¬ 
prizes,  disasters,  and  triumphs  ;■ — and  sitting  on  the  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Bankrupts — discussing  the  corruptions  of  an  election — 
abetting  4  the  King  against  Joseph  Heath,  for  exercising  the 
trade  of  a  woollen-draper  at  Woburn’ — or  maintaining  against 
one  Waller  a  claim  to  the  £  soil  of  the  road,’  though  the  claim 
was  made  for  no  less  a  client  than  Edmund  Burke.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the  facts  and  characters 
brought  within  his  view  in  the  sphere  of  his  profession,  would 
afford  some  assistance  to  the  lower  parts  of  his  dramatic  fa¬ 
brications  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  even  in  Westminster- 
Hall  he  would  often  be  in  vigilant  quest  of  the  materials  of 
comedy  and  farce.  Perhaps  this  contributed  to  retain  him 
thirty  years  in  a  profession  in  which  he  evidently  never 
aspired  at  great  eminence,  and  which  did  not  compensate  by 
more  than  moderate  emoluments  for  its  great  interruptions 
of  more  favourite  employments.  He  might  also  like  the  pro¬ 
fessional  character,  as  a  mean  of  keeping  him  more  directly 
within  the  friendly  acquaintance  of  Wedderburne,  Dunning* 
and  other  eminent  lawyers,  with  whom  he  often  associated. 
He  took  precedence  of  the  whole  fraternity  in  causes  relative 
to  literary  property  and  the  theatres.  In  these  he  felt  a 
strong  interest,  and  was  indefatigable  in  his  researches  and 
bis  arguments.  But  also  in  the  ordinary  kind  of  causes  he 
held  it,  Mr.  Foot  assures  us,  a  matter  of  duty  to  his  client 
to  use  much  more  diligence  than  is  usual  in  the  profession, 
to  qualify  himself  by  a  full  knowledge  of  the  case.  The 
biographer  has  given  an  historical  list  of  the  principal  causes 
in  which  he  was  employed,  with  the  aggregate  of  the  pro¬ 
fits  derived  from  his  professional  labours,  a  sum  somewhat 
under  eleven  thousand  pounds*  An  unexpected,  and  what 
he  perhaps  justly  deemed  unfair  precedence,  given  to  one 
of  his  juniors  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Thuriow,  decided 
him  to  retire  from  the  bar  in  1788,  and  devote  the  whole 
remainder  of  his  life  to  more  agreeable  occupations.  Among 
these  was  the  preparing  for  the  press  of  his  translation 
of  Tacitus,  on  which  he  had  employed  his  intervals  of 
leisure  for  many  years,  always  4  considering  it  as  a  work 
which  was  to  crown  his  literary  fame  in  the  latter  period 
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of  his  life.’  Few  translations  therefore  were  ever  so  sedu¬ 
lously  matured.  It  seems  the  work  was  not  permitted 
by  tlie  publisher  to  be  very  profitable  to  the  author.  In 
applause,  however,  it  raised  him  a  flattering  tribute,  from 
some  of  the  highest  judges  of  literary  merit ;  among  the  test, 
Edmund  Burke — a  very  curious  and  discriminative  critical 
letter  from  whom  to  Mr.  M.  is  given  in  this  volume.  The 
translation  of  Sallust,  ‘  with  the  first,  second,  and  third  Cata- 
linarians  of  Cicero,’  was  published  from  his  manuscripts  after 
his  death,  though  it  had  been  finished  several  years  before. 
Mr.  Murphy  died  in  June,  1805,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age, 
having  survived  almost  all  the  distinguished  men  of  his 
acquaintance ;  which  included  some  of  the  greatest  talents  of 
the  period  :  it  is  enough  to  name  Johnson,  Burke,  and  Dun¬ 
ning.  This  last  was  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends.  The 
following  curious  notices  of  him  deserve  to  be  transcribed. 

*  Mr.  Dunning  and  Mr.  Murphy  sometimes  retired  to  Wimbledon, 
where  the  former  had  a  house,  a  fine  garden,  and  a  hot-house,  which  he 
saw  so  seldom  that,  upon  both  their  calculations,  it  was  found  that  it 
cost  a  hundred  pounds  a  visit.  Having  less  to  do  than  Mr.  Dunning, 
Mr.  M.  used  to  go  to  his  chambers  in  the  hours  of  business,  where  he 
has  seen  Mr.  Lloyd  Kenyon  returning  and  receiving  opinions.  One  time 
Mr.  Kenyon  asked  Dunning  for  a  frank  to  a  relation  in  North  Wales. 
Dunning  gravely  wrote  him  one,  directed  to  his  relation  in  North  Wales, 
near  Chester.  Mr.  Kenyon  threw  down  the  paper,  and  said,  “Take 
your  franks,  Mr.  Dunning  ;  I  will  accept  no  more  from  you.’’  Mr. 
Dunning  got  between  him  and  the  door  and  pacified  him. 

‘  Mr.  Dunning  having  business  in  the  West  of  England,  gave  Mr. 
Murphy  a  seat  in  his  carriage,  and  in  his  way  called  on  Lord  Chatham 
at  Burton  Pynsent.  Mr.  Murphy  wished  to  be  taken  up  at  the  next 
stage,  and  to  leave  Mr.  Dunning  to  call  alone  on  his  Lordship,  as  he 
had  formerly  conducted  a  political  contest  against  him :  but  Mr.  D. 
would  not  part  with  him :  and  they  drove  up  to  the  house  while  it 
poured  torrents  of  rain,  and  there  were  large  sheets  of  water  round  the 
house.  Mr.  Dunning  left  Mr.  M.  in  the  chaise.  But  Lord  Chatham 
came  soon  to  Mr.  Murphy,  and  without  the  least  ceremony  told  him  that 
“  he  should  not  remain  as  an  enemy  at  his  gate/’  and  on  the  chaise 
door  being  opened  he  added,  “  This  is  kind  of  you  !  You  see.  Sir,  I 
am  confined  here  by  inundations  like  Noah  in  his  ark.” 

‘  Mr.  M.  used  to  say,  that  if  ever  there  was  a  natural  logician,  it 
was  Mr.  Dunning.  When  he  was  in  his  happiest  mood,  a  speech  of  his 
that  took  only  half  an  hour,  would  embrace  all  the  arguments  con¬ 
tained  in  his  opponent’s  of  two  hours.  But  yet  he  agreed  that  it  re¬ 
quired  the  utmost  attention  to  follow  him.  His  mind  laboured.  He 
had  all  the  while  a  movement  of  the  head,  a  grinding  of  his  lower 
jaw,  and  a  certain  singular  cast  of  countenance.  There  was,  besides,  a 
huskiness  in  his  throat,  which  constantly  moved  him  to  make  use  of  an 
endeavour  to  clear  it ;  this  was  first  produced  as  a  mental  excitement, 
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but  afterwards  became  a  habit,  whenever  his  subject  demanded  any  ex¬ 
traordinary  exertion. 

*  A  short  time  after,  Mr.  D.  was  created  Lord  Ashburton  :  when  he 
awoke  one  morning,  and  heard  the  servant-maid  in  the  next  chamber,  he 
ordered  her  to  undraw  the  curtains.  He  asked  her  what  it  was  o’clock? 
She  told  him  “  it  was  late.”  “  Why  then,  undraw  the  curtains.”  “  They 
are  undrawn,”  she  said.  He  still  thought  otherwise,  and  desired  his 
valet  to  be  called.  The  valet  confirmed  the  maid’s  report,  and  it  was 
not  till  then  that  his  Lordship  found,  that,  by  a  paralytic  stroke  he  had 
been  deprived  of  his  eye-sight,  without  the  least  sensation  of  pain. 

*  Soon  after  this  calamitous  visitation,  Mr.  Murphy  was  with  him  at 
his  house  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  when  the  name  of  Colonel  Barrd  was 
announced  ;  and  he  was  led  in,  by  a  guide,  as  blind  as  the  noble  person 
to  whom  his  visit  was  directed.  These  two  eminent  persons  were 
among  the  strongest  opponents  of  Lord  North’s  Administration  ;  and 
Lord  North  also,  almost  at  the  very  same  period,  experienced  the  me¬ 
lancholy  approach  of  the  privation  of  his  sight.’  p.  426. 

There  are  perhaps  in  this  costly  volume  some  very  few 
things  as  entertaining  as  this  extract.  But  we  must  say  that 
the  larger  proportion  of  it,  besides  being  utterly  useless, 
will  not  even  be  in  the  smallest  degree  amusing  except  to 
the  lovers  of  theatrical  history  :  and  in  order  to  its  being  so 
even  to  them ,  they  must  be  capable  of  being  interested  by 
the  smallest  matters  of  that  small  kind  of  history.  Murphy’s 
partnership  with  Samuel  Foote  in  the  management  of  a  sum¬ 
mer  theatre — his  negociations  with  managers  about  this  and 
the  other  play  or  farce — his  quarrels  and  reconciliations,  and 
quarrels  again  and  reconciliations,  with  Garrick — the  fracas 
between  Mr.  M.  and  Mrs.  Abington — the  masses  of  state 
papers  between  these  belligerent  or  pacified  powers— the  as¬ 
siduous  tutoring  of  a  country  romp  into  an  actress — the  file 
of  prologues  and  epilogues — the  silly  verses  about  Lovely 
Jenny  and  Little  Betsy — the  large  quantity  of  letters  between 
a  smart  brother  of  Mr.  Murphy  and  a  number  of  the  bucks 
and  fribbles  of  those  times — the  regrets  of  Harry  Woodward, 
when  near  death,  that  he  could  not  finish  the  glories  of  his 
mortal  career  by  acting  Dashwou’d  in  one  of  Murphy’s  co¬ 
medies  ; — such  things  as  these  having  found  a  historian  to 
exhibit  them  with  all  imaginable  seriousness,  it  is  not  for  us 
to  say  they  will  not  find  interested  readers  too  ;  for  there 
certainly  are  persons  that  seldom  think  of  the  sta'e  of  Europe, 
or  the  state  of  England,  or  of  the  brevity  and  proper  use  of 
human  life  ;  but  we  earnestly  wish  that  as  such  people  are 
every  day  departing,  they  may  never  be  replaced  by  an  equal 
number  of  the  same  order. 
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J-JAVING  in  our  last  number  entered  into  the  general 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  version  before  us,  in  regard 
to  idiomatic  style,  and  grammatical  precision,  it  remains 
for  us  to  offer  a  few  specimens  of  the  more  remarkable 
changes  from  the bible-version  which  the  fair  writer  proposes; 
and  to  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  editor’s  subjoined  notes 
in  support  or  disapprobation  of  such  variations. 

We  cannot  avoid  noticing,  before  we  proceed  farther, 
one  observation  of  Dr.  Randolph’s,  which  appears  to  have 
been  hazarded  far  too  hastily.  4  Through  the  whole  course 
of  her  remarks  and  alterations,  she  never  alludes  to,  and  I 
am  confident ,  never  saw  any  other  version  but  (than)  that  of  our 
bible.’  (Pref.  p.  xiii.)  On  what  this  confidence  is  founded 
we  know  not;  but  if  it  simply  refer  to  her  never  alluding 
to  any  authority  she  has  copied,  he  might  as  well  have 
said  that  she  had  never  seen  Mr.  Parkhurst’s  lexicon  :  for 
although  nearly  half  (perhaps  more  than  half)  the  proposed 
alterations  are  derived  verbatim  from  this  volume,  there  is 
no  note  of  allusion  in  any  place.  We  believe  she  was  in 
possession  of  Stock’s  version  from  various  synonymous  ren¬ 
derings;  as  Ch.  xxxi.  40. 

4  And  instead  of  barley,  aconite: 

which  in  a  note  she  explains  to  be  4  nightshade.’  Dr.  Stock’s 
.version  is, 

4  And  instead  of  barley,  the  nightshade.* 

So  Ch.  xxx.  29,  instead  of  owls  as  in  the  bible  version,  Dr, 
Stock  has  44  daughters  of  screeching and  in  a  subjoined 
note  44  a  common  epithet  for  ostriches. ”  Miss  Smith  has 
4  daughters  of  lamentation ;’  and,  in  a  subjoined  note  4  daugh¬ 
ters  of  lamentation, — the  ostrich .’ — So  again  in  Ch.  xxxiii.  27. 
Stock, — 44  What  was  straight  1  have  crookened  ;”  Miss  Smith, 
— 4  I  have  made  crooked  the  straight.’  See  also  the  subse¬ 
quent  note  on  Ch.  ix.  9. 

Again  :  Ch.  xli.  22.  In  our  common  version,  44  and  sorrow 
is  turned  into  joy  before  him  in  Miss  Smith’s, 

4  And  fainting  dances  before  him.’ 

Upon  which  we  have  the  following  note,  by  the  editor. 
4  This  is  a  singular  expression  to  denote  t  he  terror  Ins  ap¬ 
proach  inspires.  Fainting,  or  faintness,  by  a  bold  person¬ 
ification,  is  supposed  to  exult  at  the  power,  the  presence  of 
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the  crocodile  enables  her  to  exert  over  the  strength  of  man. 
As  soon  as  men  see  him  they  immediately  faint.’ 

We  agree  \vi;h  the  learned  editor  that  the  above  is  ‘  a 
singular  expression;’  so  singular,  that  it  appears  to  us  al¬ 
most  impossible  that  any  two  interpreters,  unacquainted  with 
each  other,  could  have  employed  it  to  express  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  original.  Yet  in  Dr.  Stock  the  passage  is  ren¬ 
dered  thus : 

‘  And  before  him  dancsth  swooning.’ 

Upon  which  Dr.  Stock  gives  us  the  following  note:  e  The 
6  faintness  occasioned  by  fear  is  here  personified,  and  repre- 
6  rented  as  marching  with  exultation  before  the  monster.’ 

Dr.  Stock  is  the  only  translator  who  had  hitherto  rendered 
the  term  danceth ;  a  bold,  and  somewhat  doubtful  sense; 
and  he  is  nearly  the  only  one  who  had  rendered  min 

swooning  or  faintness.”  Schultens  for  this  last  has  anx- 
letas ;  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions  timor ;  Pagninus  do- 
lor;  St,  Jerom  egestas  ;  Junius  and  Tremellius,  and  Piscator, 
mccror  ;  the  Alexandrian  version  avwXucc,  (destruction;)  that  of 
Aquila  ekAi jxicx,  (famine) .  The  Spanish  translator  Luis  de  Leon 
follows  chiefly  the  Alexandrine  copy,  and  gives  us 

Y  ante  sus  faces  va  Asolamiento, 

And  destruction  goeth  before  his  face. 

We  have  quoted  these  different  senses  to  show,  with  Dr. 
Randolph  himself,  that  the  phrase,  "  fainting  f  or  “  swoon¬ 
ing,  danceth ”  is  indeed  a  singular  expression,  and  by  no 
means  obvious  to  a  translator;  and  to  indicate,  the  source 
from  which,  as  it  appears  to  us,  Miss  Smith  must  have 
derived  it. 

We  do  not,  however,  say  that  such  coincidences  are  full 
proofs ,  though  they  might  be  multiplied  to  a  very  considerable 
number  ;  but  they  at  least:  render  it  highly  probable,  especially 
considering  that  Dr.  Stock  had  at  this  time  but  just  translated 
this  very  work,  that  his  version  was  a  theme  of  very  gene¬ 
ral  conversation,  and  that  the  comprehensive  mind  of  Miss 
Smith  was  athirst  for  information  of  every  kind. 

But  though  we  cannot  speak  with  full  decision  upon  this 
subject,  in  regard  to  Dr.  Stock’s  translation,  we  submit  to  our 
readers  that  we  rnay  do  so  with  respect  to  both  Scott’s  and 
Grey’s  :  while  if  Miss  Smith  were  at  ail  acquainted  with  Scott, 
she  must  necessarily  -have  been  so  with  Schubens,  Michaelis, 
Heath,  and  almost  every  respectable  annotator  and  translator 
anterior  to  himself,  inconsequence  of  bis  copying  their  obser¬ 
vations. 

In  Miss  Smith  Ch.  xxxviii.  14.  we  have  the  following  line. 

4  It  is  changed  as  clay  by  die  seal,’ 
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In  Scott  it  runs  thus  : 

“  It  (the  earth )  is  changed  as  clay  by  the  seal.” 

This  peculiar  reading  requires  some  explanation.  And 
hence  in  Miss  Smith,  we  find  the  following  note.  4  It  is 
changed.  In  the  dark,  it  was  as  clay  without  impression: 
the  light  shewing  all  the  objects,  the  earth  seems  as  if  newly 
stamped  by  a  seal.’ — In  Mr.  Scott  the  same  note  occurs  un¬ 
der  the  following  form  :  4  During  the  darkness  of  the  night 

4  the  earth  is  a  perfect  blank  :  in  which  state  it  resembles  the 
<  clay  that  has  no  impression.  But  the  morning  light  falling 
4  upon  the  earth,  innumerable  objects  make  their  appearance 
4  upon  it :  it  is  then  changed,  like  clay  which  has  received 
4  the  stamp  of  the  seal.  Thus  I  understand  this  elegant  si- 
4  mile.’ — We  have  not  room  to  detail  other  passages  of  equal 
resemblance  :  but  the  reader,  who  is  in  possession  of  both 
works,  may  compare  Ch.  vii.  6.  with  the  note  to  each;  Ch. 
xxiv.  16.  with  the  note  to  each;  Ch.  xxvii.  18.  with 
the  note  to  each,  and  various  others  as  he  proceeds. 

Mr.  Grey’s  edition  of  the  original  text,  is  reduced,  as 
we  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  to  measured  lines 
upon  the  principles  of  Bishop  Hare,  and  accompanied  with 
a  Latin  version  occasionally  original,  but  in  the  main  ex¬ 
pressly  and  avowedly  copied  from  A.  Schultens.  There  is 
a  very  considerable  peculiarity  in  the  distribution  of  the 
Hebrew  text  according  to  Mr.  Grey.  We  know  so  little  of 
the  poetical  rhythmus  of  the  original,  as  to  render  it  highly 
doubtful  whether  many  passages  in  the  Hebrew  scriptures 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  prose  or  poetry.  Many  critics, 
and  amongst  these  the  excellent  Bishop  of  Kiilala,  are  con¬ 
vinced  Ghat  not  the  psalms  and  the  prophecies  only,  but 
4  the  historical  parts  also,  commonly  supposed  to  be  written 
4  in  prose,  are  in  fact  composed  in  verse,  with  no  other 
4  difference  from  the  rest,  hut  that  they  want  the  ornaments 
4  and  bolder  features  of  poetry*  :’  And  with  this  view  of  the 
subject  he  has  equally  reduced  every  part  of  the  book  of 
Job  (in  his  translation  of  this  poem)  to  metrical  stanzas. 
Mr.  Grey,  on  the  contrary,  conceived  that  there  arc  certain 
parts  of  this  hook  which  are  merely  historical  and  intro¬ 
ductory  to  l  he  rest,  and  which  have  not  the  least  preten¬ 
sions  to  a  metrical  arrangement;  as  for  instance  the  first 
two  chapters — the  opening  of  chapter  xxxii.  which  intro¬ 
duces  the  speech  of  Elihu — and  the  close  of  chapter  xlii. 
from  ver.  6.  The  most  extraordinary  part  of  this  opinion  is 
that  which  contemplates  the  first  two  chapters  as  not 
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poetical:  for  independently  of  the  rhythm  itself,  upon 
which  it  is  in  vain  to  dispute,  they  have  unspeakably  more 
claim  to  the  character  of  poetry  than  any  other  part  of 
the  book.  They  open  the  work  in  the  grandest  and  sub- 
limest  style  imaginable :  theyr  introduce  us  into  another 
scene  o p  things :  they  put  us  into  possession  of  what,  in 
a  poem  founded  on  mere  fancy,  would  be  denominated  its 
mythology  or  machinery  :  they  represent  the  Almighty  as 
seated  on  his  throne,  and  summoning,  at  two  distinct  in¬ 
tervals  before  him,  the  ministers  of  his  providence,  the 
good  and  evil  spirits  that  are  allowed  or  specially  com¬ 
missioned  to  fulfil  his  purposes;  and  as  demanding  an  ac¬ 
count.  of  the  manner  in  which  they  have  executed  their 
trust,  it  is  in  vain  to  seek  for  a  poem  that  commences 
with  so  much  boldness  and  sublimity:  and  to  maintain  that 
this .  is  not  poetry,  and  that  the  mere  routine  of  the 
speeches  that  ensue,  incomparable  as  they  are,  is  poetry, 
is  in  our  opinion  to  subvert  the  order  of  things,  and 
to  confound  prose  and  poetry  in  one  undistinguishable 
chaos. 

Now  it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  that  any  one  mind  could 
be  so  constituted  as  to  take  such  a  view  of  the  work  be¬ 
fore  us:  but  it  is  as  an  unit  to  an  incalculable  series  that 
two  should  be  found  of  the  same  opinion,  unless  the  second 
should  have  had  an  opportunity  of  being  influenced  by 
the  first.  What  conclusion,  then,  must  our  readers  draw 
when  we  inform  them,  not  only  that  Miss  Smith  has  com¬ 
pletely  coincided  with  this  view  of  Mr.  Grey,  but  that  she 
lias  run,;  in  parallel  lines,  with  him  throughout  the  whole 
work:  that  she  has  in  every  part,  rendered  as  prose,  what  he 
has  rendered  as  prose,  and  as  verse  what  he  has  rendered  as 
verse.  It  is  useless,  after  this,  to  enter  into  local  resem¬ 
blances ;  it  is  impossible  not  to  invert  the  incautious  as¬ 
sertion  of  her  too  partial  friend,  and  to  affirm  that  c  we  are 
confident  she  has  seen  other  versions  than  that  of  the  foible 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  had  her  active  and  valuable 
life  been  spared  till  she  had  finished  the  work  before 
us,  she  would  have  openly  admitted  the  different  aids  to 
which  she  has  been  indebted. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  variations  from  the  common 
reading  occurs  Ch.  i.  6.  which  in  our  common  version 
runs  thus;  <c  now  there  was  a  day  when  the  so.nS  of  god 
came  to  present  themselves  before  the  Lord  but  which  in 
Miss  Smith  is  written  *  And  the  day  was  and  the  sons  of 
perdition  came  to  set  THEMSfLves  AGaiNST  Jehovah:’  that 
is,  as  explained  in  a  note  on  Ch  ii.  I.  where  the  same 
passage  is  repeated,  ‘  they  set  tnemselves  as  pillars — in  a 
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rebellious,  hostile  manner.’  Yet  this  version  Dr.  Randolph, 
in  his  notes,  approves  and  justifies. 

c  This  (he  says)  is  a  bold  variation  from  the  generally  admitted  sense  of  the 
Hebrew  phrase  ;  but  I  am  convinced,  after  the  most  mature  consideration, 
that  the  conception  of  the  passage  is  no  less  just,  than  it  is  original.  It 
certainly  is  defensible  upon  the  strongest  ground,  though  not  precisely  upon 
that  which  the  translator  has  chosen.  In  her  opinion,  that  the  article  n 
appears  no  where  else,  ftrefxcd  in  reghnine,  except  in  the  6th  chapter  o£ 
Genesis,  Miss  Smith  is  not  quite  correct.  This  usage  of  it  is  not  un¬ 
common,  and  particularly  in  1  Samuel  ix.  10,  we  find  D>rV?Knttr‘,X  the  man 
of  God.  It  might,  however,  have  been  fairly  urged,  that  except  in  these 
two  passages,  the  article  is  no  where  applied  in  regimine  to  these  specific 
words  ;  and  that  universally,  O'nbK'33  is  the  expression  used  to  denote 
Ttoi  ©fS  sons  of  God,  those,  whom  the  New  Testament  calls  born  of  God, 
begotten  again  by  his  word,  and  resembling  their  heavenly  Father  in  their 
dispositions  and  actions.  The  emphatic  D  prefixed,  gives  therefore  great 
weight  to  her  interpretation,  and  more  especially  from  its  being  expressly 
used  to  contrast  the  false  gods  with  the  great  Jehovah.  OvriKHn  'nbtf4? 
p-qn  O  give  thanks  unto  the  God  of  all  gods :  Psalm  cxxx.  2.  The 
sense  then  will  be,  the  sons  of  perdition,  (viz.)  those  who  from  their 
idolatrous  apostacy,  were  deserving  of,  or  liable  to  perdition,  came  to  set 
themselves  against  Jehovah.  And  surely  nothing  can  be  more  drama¬ 
tically  beautiful,  than  the  placing  Satan  at  the  head  of  these  his  apostate 
followers  ;  not  to  mention,  that  the  subsequent  questions,  hast  thou  consi¬ 
dered  my  servant  Job  ?  whom  thou  hast  not  been  able  to  seduce  from  my 
service,  becomes  more  peculiarly  apposite.’ pp.  147,  148. 

It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  we  presume,  in  opposition  to 
the  dramatic  beauty  pointed  out  in  this  reading,  that  so 
far  from  any  endeavour  to  take  the  throne  of  God  by 
storm,  ‘  in  a  rebellious  hostile  manner— rat  the  head  of  his 
apostate  followers’— Satan,  like  every  other  summoned 
spirit  before  the  throne,  appeared  there  expressly  to  ac¬ 
count  for  his  conduct,  and  to  receive  and  obey  the  sub¬ 
sequent  commands  of  the  Supreme  Judge.  At  the  same 
time,  nothing  can  be  more  monstrous  than  to  derive  erristn, 
in  the  present  instance,  from  r6n  6‘  to  be  faint,  languid, 
diseased,  or  disaffected”  instead  of  from  in  the  usual  way  ; 
and  hence  to  form  an  imaginary  substantive  answering  to  per - 
diiion,  which  after  all  it  could  not  fairly  import.  We  are 
the  more  astonished  that  Dr.  Randolph,  who  is  alive  to  the 
error  upon  which  the  purposed  change  is  founded,  should  still 
have  adopted  the  change  itself.  He  voluntarily  proves  this 
to  be  an  error  by  two  passages  of  an  opposite  kind, — but 
supposes  that  not  more  than  these  two  exist.  These  two 
are  as  good  as  a  dozen,  but  we  could  furnish  him  with  a 
dozen  others  if  it  were  necessary. 

Ch.  i.  11.  We  have  already  remarked  upon^the  gross  in¬ 
consistency  of  rendering  in  V.  5.  bless,  and  here  and  in 
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Y.  5.  Ch.  ii.  curse.  It  is  an  anomaly  of  precisely  the  same 
nature  as  the  preceding;  and  it  must  tend  to  destroy  all  confi¬ 
dence  in  Hebrew  writ  to  be  informed  that,  in  one  instance,  one 
and  the  same  word  may  mean  God  and  perdition ,  and  in  another, 
one  and  the  same  word  blessing  and  cursing.  We  only  now 
revert  to  the  passage  to  observe  that  the  learned  editor,  with  the 
same  candour  he  exhibits  in  the  preceding  passage,  admits 
the  erroneous  construction  of  his  very  excellent  friend, 
and  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  it  may  be,  and  therefore 
ought  to  be,  in  every  instance,  rendered  in  the  former 
sense. 

4  These  directly  opposite  significations  of  the  word  “pD  have  given 
rise  to  a  curious  anomaly  in  a  modern  language ;  the  word  segnen 
which,  in  German,  invariably  signifies  to  bless,  and  is,  throughout  the 
Bible,  as  invariably  applied  to  explain  the  Hebrew  term  in  its  holy 
'  meaning,  follows  it  also  in  its  deviation  from  it;  and  the  dictionaries 
tell  us,  upon  the  credit  of  these  six  passages,  that  it  sometimes  signifies 
to  curse.  It  would  sound  harshly  in  our  ears,  if  the  same  liberty 
had  been  taken  with  our  language ;  that  the  word  bless  had  been  in¬ 
discriminately  used  ;  and  when  Johnson  had  told  us,  that  in  these  passages 
it  had  a  directly  opposite  signification. 9 

We  should,  in  such  case,  have  as  much  discredited  Johnson’s 
opinion,  as  we  do  that  of  any  German  lexicographer  who 
will  undertake  to  affirm  that  segnen  ever  means  to  curse :  arid 
all  that  can  be  collected  from  the  German  rendering  is, 
that  the  translators  by  confining  themselves  to  one  and 
the  same  term  in  their  translation,  shew  obviously  that  they 
attached  but  one  and  the  same  meaning  to  the  original 
word.  Segen ,  indeed,  the  German  substantive  from  which 
the  verb  segnen  is  derived,  imports  not  only  a  blessing ,  but 
occasionally  a  charm,  an  enchantment ,  a  spell,  a  sorcery,  and 
of  course  something  in  opposition  to  a  blessing.  But  these 
derivations  are  clear  and  successive  ;  so  are  the  opposite 
senses  of  consecration  and  execration  in  the  Latin  term  sacer, 
and  our  own  synonym  devote  or  devoted:  and  even  those 
of  the  Hebrew  nbtf  may  be  followed  up  by  a  similar  clue. 
Some  such  words,  possessed  of  antagonist  significations, 
each  indirectly  issuing  from  the  other,  are  to  be  met 
with  in  all  languages :  but  "pH  is  not  one  of  such 
words:  there  is  no  possible  chain  by  which  the  contradic¬ 
tory  sense  of  blessing  and  cursing  can  be  equally  referred, 
to  it. 

Ch.  iv.  20.  *  Because  they  are  not  made  for  continuance  they  perish. ’ 

1  In  this  ingenious  and  quite  new  construction,  the  translator  has 
evinced  a  very  superior  taste  and  judgement.  By  uniting  nXJ1?  to 
the  participle  D'ltfE  she  has  avoided  the  error  into  which  ali  our 
commentators  have  fallen,  by  joining  it  to  vufcO  and  who  have  thus 
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been  obliged  to  supply  a  word,  to  make  out  the  meaning :  They 
perish  cte  ><a!ly,  Meshim  (ted.),  without  man’s  putting  it  to  heart  ; 
or,  as  our  version  renders  it,  without  <my  regarding  i; :  whereas  by 
combining  rrgjS  with  the  sense  is  far  better,  and  word  for 

word  rendered  with  the  most  grammatical  accuracy.” 

We  admit  the  ingenuity  of  this  new  construction  :  but 
it  is  tautological,  and  unnecessary.  The  common  interpre- 

v)  t  kJ  •  - 

tution  does  not  absolutely  require  the  supply  of  any  word 
to  give  it  a  meaning,  nor  does  properly  speaking,  sig¬ 
nify  because .  The  literal  rendering,  and  in  the  order  of 
the  words,  is,  Imperceptibly  (without  notice  or  perception) 
they  are  for  ever  consuming.” 

Ch.  vi.  6.  f  Will  the  insipid  be  eaten  because  there  is  no  salt  : 

Is  there  any  taste  in  the  drivel  of  dreams  r 


Upon  the  first  line  of  this  couplet  Dr.  Randolph  observes 
very  justly, 

*  This  construction  is  not  quite  correct.  Miss  Smith  evidently  wishes 
to  preserve  the  force  of  >720  which  clearly  implies  causation.  It  had 
been  better  therefore  to  have  put  it  thus  a  Can  one  eat  what  is  insipid 
from  want  of  salt?  thus  coujling  the  want  of  salt  with  the  insipidity 
occasioned  by  that  want.  The  latter  part  of  the  verse,  the  drivel  of 
dreams ,  is  derived  from  Parkhurst;  vid.  his  Dictionary  on  d7D.  It 
is  certainly  no  very  favourable  amendment;  but  Schultens,  who  supports 
the  idea,  makes  by  far  the  best  defence  of  it.  The  babarder  of  the 
French,  /utilia  et  absu.  da  projerre,  is  a  happy  illustration.’ 

We  may  add,  that  to  translate  thus  is  to  drivel  awake . 
Our  bible  version  though  confused  in  the  former  part  of 
the  couplet,  is  clearly  and  nearly  correct  in  the  latter. 

Ch.  viii.  6.  ‘  They  are  finished  for  want  of  thread.’ 

Dr.  Randolph  observes,  ‘evidently  right,  m p  is  often  used 
in  this  sense:  and  the  metaphor  of  the  shuitle  is  preserved.’ 
To  us  it  is  very  far  from  being  evidently  right.  But  right 
or  wrong,  Miss  Smith  is  indebted  for  the  rendering  primarily 
to  A.  Schultens,  whose  version  is 


“  Et  consumuntur  expirante  trama.’’ 

And  we  here  have  another  proof  of  her  being  acquainted  with 
collateral  aids,  and  especially  with  that  of  Scott,  who  has 
avowedly  copied  the  passage  from  the  Dutch  critic,  as 
Miss  Smith  probably  did  from  the  former.  Why  is  the  i,  and , 
omitted  in  this  version  r  Such  omissions,  sometimes  of  real 
consequence,  are  frequent. 

Ch.  ix.  9.  For  our  common  rendering — “  which  maketh 
Arcturus,  Orion,  and  u„e  Pleiades,  and  the  chambers  of  the 
south,”  Miss  Smith  gives  us 
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«  He  maketh  the  blight,  the  cold,  and  the  genial  warmth. 

And  prepareth  the  store-houses  of  the  south 

This  we  think  is  obviously  from  Dr.  Stock,  whose  version  is 

6t  Who  maketh  the  blight,  the  cold,  and  the  warmth, 

And  the  chambers  of  the  south.” 

The  additional  words  genial  and  prepareth  in  the  new 
translation  are  errors  of  commission.  They  are  neither  ne¬ 
cessary  nor  in  the  original.  Dr.  Randolph  does  not  altogether 
approve  of  this  change  from  the  common  text.  We  al¬ 
together  disapprove  of  it. 

Ch.xiii.  3.  ‘  I  desire  earnestly  to  speak  to  the  Almighty, 

I  should  rejoice  to  reason  with  God.’ 

In  a  subjoined  note  the  fair  author  proposes  another 
version,  and  we  copy  it  as  an  additional  proof  that  she 
had  not  settled  her  text. 

i  Nevertheless  I  will  speak  to  the  Almighty, 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  reason  with  God.* 

We  prefer  the  common  version  to  both  these.  The  t,  arid , 
which  commences  the  second  line  of  the  couplet,  is  here 
also  omitted  as  in  Ch.  vii.  6. 

Ch.  xiv,  13,  14.  '  So  man  lieth  down,  and  shall  not  arise, 

Till  there  be  no  heavens  he  shall  not  be  awakened, 

He  shall  not  be  disturbed  from  his  sleep. 

O  that  thou  wouldst  hide  me  in  the  grave ! 

Conceal  me  till  thy  wrath  be  turned  away, 

Set  a  mark  on  me  and  remember  me  !* 

We  like  the  whole  of  this  rendering  except  6  set  a  mark f 
for  which  we  would  substitute  the  common  reading.  And 
we  agree  with  Dr.  Randolph,  that  6  it  seems  scarcely 
possible  for  words  to  paint  more  beautifully,  or  more  strongly, 
a  belief  and  hope  in  a  future  resurrection  and  judgement: 
and  yet  strange  to  tell,  this  passage  has  been  adduced  in 
direct  proof  of  the  contrary.’ 

Ch.  xv.  31.  *  Let  him  not  trust  in  prosperity,  being  deceived, 

For  his  palm  trees  shall  be  vanity 

We  do  not  approve  of  the  alteration  in  the  first  line, 
but  there  is  an  orientalism  in  the  second  which  pleases  us, 
and  the  text  will  bear  it. 

Ch.xvi.  19. _ 21.  ‘  Yet  now  behold}  in  heaven,  is  my  witness. 

And  he  who  knoweth  my  actions,  on  high  ; 

My  mediator,  my  friend, 

To  God  his  eyes  drop  tears. 

And  he  pleadeth  for  man  with  God, 

As  the  son  of  man  for  his  friend.* 
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Upon  this  passage  the  learned  editor  favours  us  with  the 
following  note. 

t  For  the  singularly  beautiful,  and,  let  me  add  literal  version  of 
this  passage,  Miss  Smith  is  partly  indebted  to  Mr.  Parkhurst ;  and 
unless  the  correctness  of  the  translation  be  disputed,  it  doubtless  con¬ 
tains  another  explicit  avowal  of  Job’s  trust  and  confidence  in  a  Re¬ 
deemer,  who  was  to  come,  mighty  to  save.  One  exception,  how¬ 
ever,  must  be  made,  (unless  she  read  1  final  for  •>)  to  her  changing 
the  persoo  of  the  possessive  pronoun  ;  which  in  conformity  to  grammar 
and  perhaps  also  in  point  of  taste,  had  better  remain  unaltered  ;  1V1DD 
my  mediator  or  advocate,  my  friend  ;  and  why  render  terminating 
with  the  same  pronoun,  his  eyes ,  and  which  very  word  also,  in  the 
9th  verse  of  the  succeeding  chapter,  she  justly  translates  mine  eyes. 
Had  it  not  been  better  to  have  done  the  same  here  ?  for  it  would 
not  have  varied  the  act  of  intercession,  but  only  the  mode  and  urgency 
of  the  suit.  The  whole  then  would  read  thus, 

Yet  now  behold  !  in  heaven  is  ray  witness, 

And  He,  who  knoweth  my  actions,  on  high  ; 

My  Mediator — my  Friend — 

To  God  mine  eye  droppeth  tears, 

(/.  e.  I  pour  forth  my  lamentations  to  God,) 

And  He  (vid.  my  Mediator)  pleadeth  for  man,’  &c. 

The  looseness  of  Miss  Smith’s  rendering  is  obvious:  but 
we  are  afraid  her  learned  friend’s  correction,  can  hardlv 
make  it  support  the  high  and  important  doctrine  which 
the  note  glances  at.  The  real  rendering,  allowing  full  force 
to  the  particle  i,  in  its  different  meanings  in  different  places, 
is  we  apprehend  as  follows, 

Yet  now  behold !  my  appeal  is  to  heaven, 

.And  my  witness  is  on  high. 

Deriders  of  me  are  my  companions: 

But  mine  eye  languisheth  towards  God  ; 

Even  to  argue,  ns  a  mortal  wifh  God, 

As  the  offspring  of  man  with  his  fellow. 

8,  in  the  fourth  line,  ("13j?)  has  the  force  of  3,  as  in 
Joshua  vii.  5.  and  other  places. 

Ch.  xix.  22.  For  our  common  rendering,  “  why  do  ye  per¬ 
secute  me  as  God  ?”  w  e  have  here, 

‘  Why  do  ye  pursue  me  like  a  deer  ?* 

Upon  which  we  have  the  following  note  of  the  erudite  editor. 

‘  This  translation  is  wholly  inadmissible  ;  and  is  evidently  occasioned 
by  Miss  Smith’s  reading  b'N  for  bN  ;  Why  do  you  persecute  me  as  God, 
is  certainly  a  strange  expression  to  apply  to  the  persecutions  of  man  ; 
and  Miss  Smith  is  not  singular  in  her  opinion,  that  bN  here  did  not 
signify  God,  for  one  of  the  best  rabbinical  commentators,  R.  Levi 
Ben  Gerschom,  prefers  taking  btt  for  the  pronoun  n*?K  these  with  the  n 
deficient,  as  it  is  used  in  1  Chron.  xx.  8.  Why  do  you  persecute  me 
like  these ,  alluding  to  the  18th  and  19th  verses.’ 
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We  do  not  approve  of  Miss  Smith’s  alteration,  for  it  has 
far  less  force  than  that  of  our  established  version :  but  it 
is  by  no  means  so  inadmissible,  as  Dr.  Randolph  apprehends. 
The  original  transferred  into  Arabic  characters  would  be, 

literally,  like  a  deer;  for  we  have  only  to  read  for  ijqj 

bti,  to  have  it  nt  cervum :  and  we  thought  we  had  here 
traced  for  the  first  time,  a  proof  of  Miss  Smith’s  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Arabic,  and  her  bringing  forward  such  know¬ 
ledge  to  her  assistance.  But  on  turning  to  Parkhurst  we 
find  he  has  made  b'K,  a  deer ,  a  derivative  from  btf,  and 
given  it  under  §  xv.  Reiske  however  considers,  in  this 
very  passage,  the  textual  word  itself  bit,  as  synonymous  with 

the  Arabic  or  b'tt,  and  has  rendered  it  expressly  <c  quare 
persequimini  me  nt  cervum ?” 

Cb.  xix.  24.  25.  26.  This  very  obscure  passage  is  thus 
rendered,  chiefly  from  Parkhurst. 

‘  But  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth. 

And  at  last  he  shall  arise  over  the  dust: 

Then  shall  my  skin  encompass  this,  (body) 

And  from  my  flesh  shall  I  behold  God  : 

When  I  shall  gaze  upon  myself, 

Mine  own  eye  shall  see  him,  and  not  another. 

My  reins  will  consume  within  me.’ 

Upon  this  version  we  have  a  very  long  and  elaborate 
note,  from  the  pen  of  the  excellent  editor,  in  proof  that 
it  developes,  and  is  designed  to  develope,  the  patriarch’s 
acquaintance  with  the  evangelical  doctrine  of  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  the  world  by  our  blessed  Saviour.  In  the  course 
of  the  argument  we  think  Warburton  is  treated  somewhat 
too  contemptuously ;  nor  are  we  altogether  satisfied  with 
its  force.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  triumphant 
doctrine  was  unknown  to  the  patriarch  and  his  friends, 
but  the  present  sublime  exclamation  is  not  sufficiently 
demonstrative.  We  prefer  St.  Jerom’s  rendering  of 
biO,  by  redernptor ,  or  redeemer ,  as  we  have  it  in  our  common 
version,  to  vindicator,  or  avenger,  or  any  other  word  that 
has  since  been  employed,  and  especially  by  the  continental 
critics  :  but  we  have  no  decisive  instance  of  its  signifying 
redeemer  in  the  evangelical  sense  of  the  term,  or  that  im¬ 
plied  in  the  Christian  Scriptures.  For  the  rest,  though  we 
cannot  allow  our  established  reading  of  this  passage  to  he 
correct,  we  have  never  yet  seen  any  that  is  preferable 
to  it.  We  lament  that  we  have  not  space  to  enter  critically, 
and  at  length,  into  what  we  apprehend  would  form  a  clear 
and  verbal  rendering. 
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Ch.  xxiii.  6.  ‘  Would  he  contend  with  me  in  the  greatness  of  his 

strength  ? 

No,  surely  he  hath  put  in  me  permanent  existence f 

The  ellipsis,  however,  is  not  necessary  :  nor  can  ton,  he 
be  allowed  in  this  place,  to  imply  permanent  existence  as  a 
noun  governed  of  the  verb.  The  exact  rendering  is, 

Would  he  contend  with  me  in  the  mightiness  of  power? 

No — rather  would  he  concede  to  me. 

C2E7  has  the  sense  of  conceding  or  granting  in  various 
passages.  See  amongst  others  Gen.  xlv.  7.  I  Sam.  ii.  20. 

Ch.  xxviii.  3,  4.  4  (The  miner)  feels  in  the  dark, 

And  all  around  he  seeks 
For  the  stones  of  darkness. 

And  the  shadow  of  death  . 

A  flood  breaks  in  upon  the  forgotten  inhabitants. 

It  is  drained  by  the  foot,  it  is  removed  by  man.’ 

We  cannot  account  for  this  division  of  the  first  verse 
into  hemistiehs.  As  to  the  translation  itself,  the  learned 
editor  tells  us, 

t  This  can  never  stand  without  a  very  forced  construction,  making 
vp,  extremity ,  or  end  to  signify  the  extremity  of  the  hand ;  rr'^Yp,  extre¬ 
mities  posuitj  felt  round  about .  I  rather  think  Miss  Smith  wrote 
frets,  (for  in  her  manuscript  the  real  word  is  hardly  distinguishable,) 
in  the  sense  that  llachael  uses  it  limWp,  I  am  weary  cf  my  life: 
so  in  this  place  CD17  yp,  there  the  miner  wearies  himself  in  the  dark. 
One  can  only  say,  that  this  is  as  good  as  He  putteth  an  end  to 
darkness / 

Of  two  bad  versions  we  will  not  pretend  to  say  which  is 
the  worst.  The  direct  rendering  is, 

One  (or  man)  worketh  out  a  place  in  the  gloom ; 

Yea,  to  the  utmost  scope  he  scrutinizeth; 

The  stones  of  darkness  and  death-shade. 

V.  17.  She  shall  not  be  compared  with  gold  and  glass. 

Nor  balanced  with  vessels  of  pure  gold/ 

c  Nor  balanced ’ — has  rather  a  ludicrous  turn;  and  is 
neither  grammatically  or  etymologically  the  meaning  of 
nrrncrn.  The  former  line  is  thus  justified  by  the  fair 
translator  in  a  subjoined  note.  c  Glass  was  very  scarce  in 
the  time  of  Job,  and  of  course  very  valuable.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  first  made  on  the  coast  of  Palestine.’ 
The  name  of  the  archaeologist  who  thus  supposeth  is  unfor¬ 
tunately  not  mentioned  :  and  Dr.  Randolph  has  been  too 
discreet  to  betray  the  secret. 

Ch.  xxx.  4.  ‘  They  cropped  the  helimus  on  the  bush, 

And  the  roext  of  the  genista  was  their  bread/ 

Helimus  we  suppose  should  be  halimus  («;upo$);  but  as, 
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after  all,  we  do  not  distinctly  know  the  exact  kind  of 
plant  thetranslator  intended,  either  by  this  or  by  genista,  which 
last  is  sometimes  rendered  broom ,  and  sometimes  green-wood) 
we  must,  with  the  unlearned,  content  ourselves  for  the 
present,  with  the  vulgar  reading  of  “  mallows”  and  64  juni¬ 
per-roots  and  the  learned  we  must  refer  to  the  following 
note  of  the  editor  upon  this  passage. 

*  Vid.  Parkhurst  on  rhft  and  Dm.  7  he  latter  word,  however,  being 
used  in  Psalm  cxx  4.  to  express  a  shrub,  which  served  for  fuel 
'•bnj  Otf,  'with  hot  burning  coals.  Ralbag,  in  allusion  to  this  very  pas¬ 
sage,  'and  perhaps  justly,’' gives  a  far  different  interpretation ;  4  They 
take  the  root  of  the  juniper  deh1?  to  'warm  themselves ;  making  b  a 
preposition.’ 

Ch.  xxxiv.  14.  4  If  he  set  his  heart  upon  it, 

He  can  recall  his  spirit  and  his  breath.’ 

A  most  elegant  and  correct  rendering  for  what  is  equally 
inelegant  and  incorrect  in  our  common  version  :  “  if  he 

set  his  heart  upon  man ,  if  he  gather  unto  himself  his  spirit  and 
his  breath.”  The  latter  if  is  not  in  the  original,  and  instead  of 
upon  man ,  it  is  Vvk,  ad  id ,  or  ad  turn ,  upon  it,  or  upon  him* 

Ch.  xxxv.  19-  4  Who  giveth  imaginations  in  the  night.’ 

We  completely  agree  with  the  judicious  editor  in  thinking 
that,  6  This  does  not  give  a  better  sense  than  that  of  our 
present  version,  who  giveth  songs;  nor  indeed  can  it  be 
reconciled  with  the  Hebrew,  unless  the  root  be  changed 
into  dt,  which  I  rather  suspect,  from  inadvertence,  to  have 
been  the  case.’ 

Ch.  xxxviii.  41.  4  And  are  famishing  for  want  of  food.’ 

Correct  and  perspicuous.  ’,  is  not  here  derived  from 
njfih  to  wander ,  as  in  our  common  version,  but  from  yrh 
c  to  break  down,  comminute,  or  wear  away.’  So  the  Chaldee, 
Arabic,  and  Syriac,  infirmantur .  We  only  prefer,  with  the 
bibie-version,  the  present  tense,  to  the  future ,  which  is  here 
substituted  throughout  the  verse. 

Ch.  xxxix.  30.  4  Her  young  ones  swallow  blood.* 

Our  common  version  is  preferable.  “  Her  young  ones 
also  suck  up  blood.”  Here  again  we  have  to  remark  Miss 
Smith’s  omission  of  T,  also ,  or  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
line.  Dr.  Stock  renders  the  passage, 

4  and  her  young  ones  gobble  up  blood.’ 

Ch.  xl.  2.  4  Doth  he  who  contends  with  the  Almighty  draw  back?’ 

Our  standard  text  gives  “  Shall  he  that  contendeth 
with  the  Almighty  instruct  himV'  Dr.  Stock, 
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«  Will  he  that  contendeih  with  the  Almighty  lay  down  his  plea  V3 
The  original  is  as  follow  , 

mu'  nip  ex?  sin 

literally, 

*  Doth  it,  then,  edify  to  contend  with  the  Almighty  V 

And  thus  nearly  Pagninus,  u  num  quid  contendere  cum  omni- 
potente,  eruditio 

V.  6,  7.  ‘  And  Jehovah  spake  to  Job  from  the  whirlwind  and  said, 

Bind  now  like  a  strong  man  thy  loins.* 

In  Ch.  xxxviii.  t.  the  term  here  rendered  4C  from  the  whirl¬ 
wind,”  is  there  given  “  out  of  the  storrrl and  in  V.  3.  the 
expression  bind  now,  is  gird  up  now, 

Ch.  xh  17.  *  He  bendeth  his  tail  like  a  cedar.* 

The  remainder  of  the  verse  is  rendered  as  in  our  common  ver« 
sion.  We  refer  to  it  because  we  are  surprized  that  Miss  Smith 
did  not,  on  various  accounts,  give  it  its  true  and  more 
read-able  sense,  which  would  then  have  been, 

The  sinews  of  his  haunches  are  braced  together. 

The  original  ins  which,  in  its  present  situation,  has  puzzled 
so  many  of  our  commentators,  is  distinctly  an  Arabic  term 
Jitfi  cox# femora,  £t  the  haunches,  or  hind-quarters.”  Whence 

the  passage  is  thus  rendered  in  the  Syriac  and  Arabic 
versions,  erecti  sunt  nervi  COXARUM  ejus,”  Nor  is  there 
the  smallest  authority  for  translating  ins  verenda,  or  testes , 
as  all  the  old  Latin  interpreters  have  it,  or  as  it  is  given, 
from  the  Latin  copies,  in  our  common  lection.  This  is 
still  more  obvious,  from  the  term  ins  being  altogether 
omitted  in  most,  if  not  in  all,  the  Greek  versions,  as  of 
no  importance  :  the  usual  rendering  amongst  them  being 
vBVfoc,  061/Tov  (or  ixvtov  cncoina)  crv [xTmrXiKTxty  (C  his  sinews  are  braced 
together.”  # 

We  conclude,  as  we  at  first  observed,  and  our  readers 
will  probably  conclude  with  us,  upon  an  attentive  perusal 
of  the  foregoing  remarks,  that  the  translation  we  have 
examined,  does  not  answer  the  general  call  which  has  so 
long  been  made  for  a  correct  translation  of  the  book  of 
Job.  It  gives  us  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  literary  ta¬ 
lents  of  the  lamented  and  very  excellent  author:  and  might 
perhaps,  had  her  life  been  spared,  have  satisfied  that  de¬ 
mand,  after  repeated  revisions  and  corrections.  But,  in  its 
present  state,  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  the  sketch  of  a 
great  and  good  mind,  which  has  left  it  to  labour,  however, 
for  want  of  such  revisions,  under  a  heavy  load  of  errors 
and  misconceptions. 
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Art.  III.  Ferguson's  Astronomy ,  explained  up, on  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
Principles.  With  Notes,  and  Supplementary  Chapters,  by  David 
Brewster,  L  L.  D.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
and  of  the  Society  of  the  Antiquaries  of  Scotland.  2  vols  8vo.  with 
a  quarto  volume  of  plates,  pp.  xi.  1002.  Price  11.  16s.  Edinburgh, 
Oliphantand  Balfour.  London,  Murray.  1811. 

T  HE  repubiication  of  a  treatise  of  established  reputation 
and  regular  sale,  by  any  other  than  die  actual  proprietors 
of  the  original  work,  their  heirs,  or  assigns,  is  so  unusual 
among  booksellers  of  honour  and  respectability,  that  it  natu¬ 
rally  excites  inquiry  and  reflection.  The  instance  before  us 
is  the  second ,  in  which  a  Scotch  editor  and  Scotch  booksellers 
have  reprinted  a  book  of  Ferguson’s,  soon  after  the  genuine 
proprietors  had  laid  before  the  public  a  new  edition.  The 
twelfth  edition  of  Ferguson’s  Astronomy  was  published  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  late  Dr.  Mackay,  but  shortly 
before  his  death  ;  a  circumstance  which,  it  might  have  been 
apprehended,  would  have  dissuaded  any  other  bookseller, 
or  any  other  editor  from  printing  the  same  work  in  the  same 
or  any  other  shape,  for  some  years  to  come.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  case.  According  to  the  existing  laws  relative  to 
literary  property,  the  procedure  of  the  Scotch  booksellers  is 
legal  ;■ — though  we  must  be  permitted  to  say  it  is  so  far  from 
liberal ,  that  we  questio  n  if  a  dozen  booksellers  could  be  found 
on  either  side  of  the  Tweed,  who  would  Ci  offend  in  like  sort.” 

The  conduct  of  the  editor  excites  surprize  of  another  kind. 
That  a  man  who  possessed  neither  learning,  talents,  industry? 
lior  genius,  should  gladly  avail  himself  of  an  opportunity  of 
causing  his  name  to  be  remembered,  during  the  twenty  or 
thirty  years  to  come  that  Ferguson’s  name  shall  be  pre¬ 
served  from  oblivion,  by  placing  both  upon  one  title-page, 
is  natural  enough.  But  that  Dr.  Brewster,  who  possesses 
all  those  requisites  in  a  tenfold  degree  higher  than  Ferguson 
himself,  should  be  induced  by  any  motives  to  become  a  part¬ 
ner  in  his  fame,  an  improver,  or  a  preserver  of  his  works,  is 
to  us  perfectly  astonishing.  There  are  no  points  of  contact 
between  the  two,  except  in  the  knack  at  popular  illustration  : 
but  even  here,  there  is  this  essential  difference- — that  Fer¬ 
guson  dealt  in  popular  illustration  because  he  had  nothing  else 
to  dispense,  while  Dr.  Brewster  whenever  he  has  recourse  to 
it,  does  it  to  the  neglect  of  invention  and  investigation,  for 
which  he  is  equally  well  fitted.  Ferguson  was  an  inventive 
mechanist,  a  popular  lecturer,  and,  so  far  as  a  very  avari¬ 
cious  person  could  be,  a  worthy  man ;  but  he  was  not  a  phi¬ 
losopher — nor  even  a  mathematician.  Far  from  being  able 
to  write  upon  astronomy  4  according  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton’s 
principles,’  lie  could  not  comprehend  one  of  them ;  nor 
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could  he  demonstrate  the  simplest  proposition  in  Euclid's 
Elements.  He  could  gaze  at,  and  roughly  sketch,  the  grand 
outlines  of  the  solar  system  ;  but  he  could  no  more  enter  into 
the  developement  of  the  minutim  than  an  infant.  He  was 
incapable  of  tracing  the  grand  laws  of  the  celestial  world 
through  a  hundredth  part  of  their  modifications;  and  he 
was  equally  incapable  of  travelling  through  many  of  the 
intricacies  of  calculation.  Such,  however,  is  the  man  with 
whom  Dr.  Brewster  condescends  to  connect  his  name;  his 
are  the  works  which  Dr.  Brewster  lias  chosen  as  hinges  on 
which  to  suspend  his  acquirements,  his  speculations,  and  his 
fame  :  and  thus  it  happens,  that  no  country  milk-maid  with 
linsey-woolsey  petticoat,  fringed  with  spangles  and  decked 
with  diamonds,  could  present  a  more  outre  and  ridi¬ 
culous  appearance,  than  the  volumes  which  the  present 
Editor  has  given  to  the  world. 

Our  readers  will  judge  from  this,  that  we  consider  most 
of  Dr.  Brewster’s  supplementary  chapters  as  rather  valuable 
in  themselves, — but  as  likely  to  be  rendered  less  valuable 
by  being  “  out  of  place,”  and  some  of  them  by  separation 
from  equally  curious  matter,  which  was  withheld  only 
because  it  was  too  abstruse  to  be  of  the  least  service  to  those 
who  could  derive  profit  from  Ferguson’s  book.  We  do  not 
complain  because  be  has  written  on  astronomy  ;  but  because  he 
has  only  poured  light  indistinctly  upon  remote  and  detached 
regions,  when  he  might  have  been  well,  and,  as  we  believe, 
successfully  employed,  in  presenting  a  luminous  prospect 
of  the  whole  of  this  interesting  department  of  science. 

The  supplementary  chapters  are  in  number  12;  and  relate 
to  the  following  subjects.  The  five  new  planets,— the  new 
discoveries  in  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn, — 
new  discoveries  respecting  the  body  of  the  sun,  and  its  motion 
in  free  space, — new  discoveries  and  phenomena  in  the  moon, 
with  tables  of  lunar  spots,  lunar  mountains,  &c. — eclipses, — 
occupations,— 'transits  of  Venus  and  Mercury  over  the  sun’s 
disc, -^-aberration  of  the  heavenly  bodies — precession  of  the 
equinoxes, — nutation  of  the  earth's  axes,  and  the  variation 
in  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic, — comets,  with  tables  of  the 
elements  of  98  which  had  been  observed  previously  to  the 
year  1808, —  fixed  stars,  their  magnitude,  distance,  parallax, 
proper  motion,  &c., — speculations  on  the  origin  of  the  four 
new  planets,  and  of  meteoric  stones, — and  a  tabular  view 
of  the  solar  system.  These  occupy  382  pages  of  the  second 
volume,  and  will  be  found  to  comprize  m  ch  interesting 
and  curious  inlormation.  The  following  particulars,  though 
they  cannot  but  be  well  known  to  the  readers  of  La  Place, 
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and  of  the  astronomical  articles  in  the  supplement  to  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  will  notwithstanding  be  novel  and 
acceptable  to  many. 

*  From  the  theory  of  the  reciprocal  attractions  of  the  three  first 
satellites,  La  Place  has  discovered  two  very  remarkable  theorems  concern¬ 
ing  their  motions.  He  found,  that  the  mean  motion  of  the  first  satellite , 
added  to  twice  the  mean  motion  of  the  third  satellite ,  is  rigour  oudy  equal 
to  thrice  the  mean  motion  of  the  second  satellite ;  that  is  making  m  the 
mean  motion  of  the  1st,  m1  that  of  the  2'd,  and  mu  that  of  the^3rd,  we 
have  by  the  theorem, 

m  3mr,  or 

m  2ml' — 3mf — 0 

By  taking  the  mean  motion  of  the  satellites  for  100  Julian  years,  ai 
determined  by  De  Lambre,  La  Place  found,  that 

m  -J-  2m" — 3m=on1y  9  seconds. 

a  coincidence  betv/een  theory  and  observation,  which  is  truly  astonish¬ 
ing. 

'The  second  theorem  deduced  by  La  Place  is  equally  curious,  though 
from  particular  causes,  it  does  not  accord  so  well  with  observation. 
He  found,  that  the  efioch  of  the  first  satellite,  minus  three  times  that  of  the 
second ,  plus  two  times  that  of  the  third ,  is  exactly  equal  to  a  semicircle ,  or  180 
degrees ,  that  is,  making  l  V  /  the  mean  longitudes,  or  epochs  of  the 
satellites,  we  have 

l — 31'  2/"~180,  by  theory. 

By  taking  the  real  epochs  of  the  three  satellites  for  the  midnight, 
beginning  the  1st  January,  1750,  as  determined  by  De  Lambre,  we  obtain 

l— 3 1'  +  2/"=180°  1 1  3 It. 6. 

This  result  differs  only  63  seconds  from  the  theory ;  but  the  cause  of 
this  difference  is  very  satisfactorily  explained  by  La  Place. 

From  the  last  of  these  theorems  it  follows,  that  the  three  first  satellites 
of  Jupiter,  can  never  be  eclipsed  at  the  same  time.  For  if  this  were 
possible,  the  longitude  of  the  three  satellites  would  be  equal  at  the  time 
of  their  eclipse,  that  is  l—l—l",  consequently, 

1—31 '  +  21"— 0, 

which  is  impossible.  When  the  2nd  and  3:d  satellites  are  eclipsed  at 
the  same  time,  their  longitudes  will  be  equal,  that  is,  l— In ;  consequently 
in  this  case,  the  theorem  becomes 

l—V—  180; 

that  is,  the  difference  of  the  longitudes  of  the  1st  and  2nd  is  180°,  but 
the  2nd  being  in  opposition  to  Jupiter  at  the  time  of  its  eclipse,  the  1st  satel¬ 
lite  must  be  distant  from  it  180°  ;  consequently,  when  the  second  and 
third  satellites  of  Jupiter  are  simultaneously  eclipsed ,  the  first  is 
always  in  conjunction  with  Jupiter.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  obvious,  that 
when  the  sun  is  simultaneously  eclipsed  by  the  second  and  third 
satellites ,  that  is,  when  they  pass  at  the  same  time  across  his  disc,  the 
first  satellite  is  in  opposition  to  the  plane \ 

By  following  out  this  principle,  we  shall  find,  that  when  the  first 
and  third  satellites  are  simultaneously  eclipsed ,  the  difference  between 
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either  of  their  longitude r  and  that  of  the  second  is  60°,  for  in  tnis  case 
and  the  equation  becomes 

— 3/'  3/"=  1 80«,  or 

—  V  +  /"=  OOo. 

In  like  manner  we  shall  find,  that  when  the  first  and  second  are 
simultaneously  eclipsed^  the  difference  between  either  of  their  longitudes  and 
that  of  the  third  is  90°,  or  the  third  is  in  quadrature  with  Juf liter* 
For  in  this  case  /==/',  and  hence, 

— 2//  +  <2//'=180<>,and 
—  i  -f  /"=  90°. 

It  is  obvious  from  these  interesting  results,  that  a  wonderful  provision 
is  made  in  the  system  of  Jupiter,  to  secure  to  that  planet  the  benefit  of 
his  satellites.  When  Jupiter  is  deprived  at  the  same  instant  of  the 
light  of  the  1st  and  2nd  satellites,  or  of  the  1*  and  3rd,  the  remaining 
one  of  the  three  first,  cannot  possibly  be  eclipsed  at  the  same  time,  but 
is  in  such  a  point  of  its  orbit,  as  to  give  considerable  light  to  the  planet. 
The  simultaneous  eclipse  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  satellites  forms  an  exception 
to  this  remark,  for  at  the  same  instant  the  1st  satellite  has  its  dark  side 
turned  to  the  planet.  Even  in  this  case,  however,  the  1st  satellite,  when 
emerging  from  the  sun’s  beams,  is  gradually  turning  more  and  more  of 
its  luminous  hemisphere  to  Jupiter,  to  supply  the  loss  of  light  arising 
from  the  want  of  the  other  two  satellites,  pp.  157 — 159. 

The  detail  of  Schroeter’s  and  Herschell’s  observations  on 
the  moon,  are,  we  think,  given  more  at  length,  than  was  clue 
to  their  importance;  yet,  we  doubt  not,  many  will  consult 
with  much  pleasure,  the  tables  of  the  heights  and  length 
of  base  of  several  lunar  mountains,  as  deduced  by  those 
celebrated  astronomers.  In  the  supplementary  chapter  on 
eclipses,  we  were  pleased  with  the  catalogue  of  solar  eclipses 
visible  at  Paris  during  the  19th  century  ;  from  which  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  only  annular  eclipse  that  will  be  seen  there 
in  the  course  of  the  century,  will  occur  on  the  9th  of  Octo¬ 
ber  1847.  From  the  tables  of  transits  in  chap,  vii,  it  appears 
that  the  next  transit  of  Mercury  will  happen  Nov.  11th,  1815, 
and  the  next  transit  of  Venus  on  Dec.  8th,  1874.  For  the 
circumstances  ot  these  and  other  subsequent  transits,  the 
reader  may  consult  the  work  itself. 

We  are  most  dissatisfied  with  those  chapters  in  Dr. 
Brewster’s  supplement,  which  are  devoted  to  physical  astro¬ 
nomy.  Fie  is  not  uniformly  successful  in  developing  the 
theories  ot  others;  and  he  is  still  less  successful  in  specula¬ 
ting  upon  abstruse  matters.  The  former  arises  principally, 
we  apprehend,  from  an  attempt  to  be  familiar  and  popular 
where  the  subject  will  not  admit  of  it :  the  latter,  at  least  in 
the  speculations  respecting  the  comet  of  1770,  and  the  origin 
of  the  lour  new  planets,  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
hypothesis  the  doctor  has  started  is  utterly  untenable* 
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We  have  no  doubt  that  in  much  less  than  five  years  he  will 
be  very  sorry  that  he  should  have  suspended  any  part  of  his 
reputation  upon  such  crude  speculations  as  those  to  which 
we  now  advert.  But  we  need  not  dwell  upon  these  topics. 
Dr.  B  rewsteris  now  engaged  in  a  work  (The  Edinburgh  Ency¬ 
clopaedia)  more  suited  to  his  talents  and  knowledge,  and 
better  calculated  to  extend  his  fame.  We  wish  him  success 
in  the  continuation  of  that  work,  and  sincerely  regret  that 
his  attention  should  have  been  diverted  from  it,  by  an  under¬ 
taking,  in  our  estimation,  so  unworthy  of  him,  as  framing  an 
appendix  to  a  mere  horn-book  for  smatterers  in  astronomy. 

Art.  IV.  Descriptive  Travels  in  the  Southern  and  Eastern  Paris  of  Spain 
and  the  Balearic  Isles,  in  the  pear  1809.  By  Sir  John  Carr,  K.  C. 

(  Concluded,  from  page  715.  J 

II  was  time  for  our  adventurer  to  proceed  toward  Seville. 

Some  of  the  persons  going  the  same  road  carried  4  boughs  of 
the  palm-tree,  which,  when  blessed  by  the  priest,  become  in¬ 
fallible  charms  against  thunder,  light  nine;,  and  the  devil;  on 
which  account  they  are  to  be  seen  twisted  round  the  PTatino- 

o  o 

of  the  balconies  in  numerous  houses  in  Spain.’ — lie  thus 
distinguishes  the  ranks  of  inns. 

‘  A  fonda  is  the  principal  inn  in  a  town,  where  the  traveller 
may  expect  to  find  food  ( though  most  likely  to  be  execrably  bad) 
and  wine  provided.  A  posada  is  an  inferior  inn  in  a  town,  where 
lodging  only  is  found,  and  if  the  traveller  wishes  to  eat,  he  must 
either  bring,  or  send  out  into  the  town  and  buy,  what  he  wishes. 
A  vcnta  is  a  solitary  house  situated  on  the  roads,  in  which  it  is 
seldom  that  any  thing  more  than  eggs  and  bad  wine  can  be  pro¬ 
cured.  p.  69. 

At  one  place  on  the  road  he  saw,  4  for  the  first  time, 
nine  or  ten  horses  moving  in  a  circle  and  tread  in  out  the 
corn;’  which  he  4  afterwards  found  to  be  the  common  me¬ 
thod  of  thrashing*  in  Spain.’  And  he  adds,  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  a  curious  ancient  book,  which  we  think  it  highly 
creditable  to  the  literature  of  so  gay  a  personage  to  have 
studied,  even  though  so  defectively  as  to  fall  into  the  little 
error  of  putting  horses  for  oxen,- — that  this  was  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  very  early  times  :  his  words  are,  4  This  method,  we 
are  informed  by  the  scriptures,  is  coeval  with  the  time  of 
Moses.’ — On  the  route  to  Seville  our  author  saw  vast  tracts 
of  uncultivated  land,  a  denomination  he  pronounces  to  be 
applicable  to  two  thirds  of  Spain,  tie  deplores  the  ruin 
of  agriculture  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  condemns 
the  policy  of  eating  up  the  whole  country  with  sheep,  and 
then  exporting  the  wool  raw,  knd  celebrates  a  treatise  on 
VOL.  Vil  3  T 
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this  and  the  connected  subjects,  by  Don  Gaspar  Jovellanos. 

Arrived  at  Seville,  he  got  with  difficulty  into  the  best  inn, 
to  which,  he  solemnly  avers,  ‘  the  vilest  hedge  ale-house 
in  England  would  have  been  infinitely  preferable.’  It  is, 
however,  very  evident  the  house  must  have  been  intended 
originally  for  his  betters,  we  should  guess  for  Askapart  or  St. 
Christopher,  at  the  least  as  he  says,  the  ‘  looking  glasses  are 
suspended  about  eleven  feet  from  the  ground.’  He  was  ac¬ 
costed  by  ‘  two  poor  wretches  in  rags,  who  addressed  each 
other  as  Senor  and  Cavallero ,  with  <c  Live  the  English,  but  perish 
Napoleon.”  He  surveyed  the  cathedrals,  towers,  and  Moorish 
palaces;  and  was  exceedingly  fierce  in  mind  against  the  *  be¬ 
sotted  monks’  of  San  Francisco,  who  keep  eleven  paintings 
of  Murillo  rotting  in  the  cloisters,  and  c  will  neither  sell  them 
nor  put  them  in  a  situation  less  exposed  to  dampness  and 
eventual  destruction.’  At  the  very  same  time  that  the  city 
was  honoured  by  the  presence  of  Sir  John,  it  was  disgraced 
by  that  of  the  4  mock-majesty  called  the  Central  or  Supreme 
Junta  (pronounced  Hoonta)’  the  names  of  whose  Dons  com¬ 
ponent  he  here  sets  in  pillory  in  two  rows,  just  putting  a 
label  of  exemption  from  mud  on  two  or  three. — He  got  into 
excellent  company,  in  which  he  heard  the  British  Constitution 
highly  lauded  by  an  hidalgo,  who  gravely  illustrated  it  to  the 
auditory  by  a  comparison  with  the  Trinity.  ‘In  England,’  he 
says,  ‘  such  a  comparison  would  have  been  deemed  blasphe¬ 
mous.;  here,  it  was  received  as  an  ingenious  mode  of  demon¬ 
stration.’ — As  a  man  eminently  conscientious,  the  knight  was 
doubtless  very  much  distressed  by  what  he  experienced  here 
of  an  east-wind  of  highly  immoral  tendency.  c  It  affects,’  he 
says,  (  the  moral  as  well  as  the  animal  system,  and  has  a  pe¬ 
culiar  influence  on  the  bad  passions,  to  such  a  degree,  that 
•during  its  prevalence,  the  most  abominable  excesses  are  some¬ 
times  committed,  particularly  assassination.’  p.  88.  He  says 
that  the  Spanish  physicians  are  still  decidedly  of  the  school  of 
Doctors  Galen  and  Sangrado,  as  to  the  bleeding  practice. 
He  declaims  in  a  spirited  style  against  the  gross  and  silly 
superstition,  mixed  too  with  levity, — the  female  morals,— and 
the  cowardly  submission  to  the  French,  in  this  renowned  city. 
Noticing  a  remarkable  arrangement  in  the  Spanish  division  of 
labour,  he  says, 

*  A  stranger  will  also  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  numerous 
escribedores  or  scriveners,  who  sit  at  their  desks  all  day,  in  arched 
open  recesses,  on  the  basement  floor  of  a  street  close  to  the  cathe¬ 
dral.  These  functionaries  are  applied  to,  to  draw  up  petty  agree¬ 
ments,  to  adjust  trifling  accounts  for  the  ignorant,  and  to  write 
letters  for  those  who  cannot  write  themselves.  They  will  also,  1 
am  informed,  for  a  trifle,  carry  on  a  tender  correspondence  between 
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kwo  unlettered  lovers.  There  are  a  great  number  of  these  ready- 
writers  in  Cadiz,  and  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  Spain. 

Sir  John  experienced  the  greatest  difficulty  of  breathing 
in  the  4  saeva  mephitis’  of  the  Supreme  Junta,  which  he 
represents  as  also  very  noxiously  affecting  the  animation, 
the  courage,  and  the  patriotism,  of  the  people  of  Seville. 
In  whatever  way  that  people  might  be  affected  by  the 
presence  of  such  a  body,  it  is  easy  to  comprehend  that 
an  Englishman,  from  having  been  accustomed  to  contemplate 
a  noble  practical  example  of  the  opposite  qualities,  must 
abominate  a  government  that  could  be  foolish  and  depraved 
enough,  according  to  the  following  description,  to  seek  to 
maintain  its  consequence  by  a  display  of  vain  pomp,  and 
by  patronizing  jobbers,  contractors,  place-hunters,  and  the 
basest  corruption. 

*  The  cloven  foot’  (of  the  Junta)  *  was  sufficiently  visible  under  the 
imperial  robe  which  the  members  had  assumed.’ — ‘All  was  inflated  and 
blustering  loyalty  within  this  city.  The  streets  swarmed  with  officers 
and  commissaries  in  gaudy  regimentals  and  embroidered  coats,  waiting 
in  servile  attendance  upon  the  Supreme  Junta,  to  procure,  by  the 
basest  means,  commissions,  jobs,  and  contracts.  “  Death  to  Napoleon,’ * 
was  the  burthen  of  every  song.  A  suspicious,  rather  than  a  patriotic 
vigilance,  seemed  to  centinel  every  avenue  of  every  street.  A  patriotic 
and  popular  general,  was  seized  because  he  was  observed  to  examine 
one  of  the  gates  rather  minutely  ;  and  the  fury  of  the  mob,  excited 
by  a  stupid  and  savage  priest,  was  directed  against  a  young  English  artist 
of  merit,  for  pencilling  the  ass  of  a  water-carrier  in  his  sketch-book, 
and  he  was  saved  from  destruction  only  by  the  intrepidity  of  his 
brother,  who  was  attached  to  the  British  embassy.’  p.  100. 

All  this  savage  heroism  and  patriotism  sunk  into  a  tame 
submission  to  the  enemy,  a  few  months  after  our  knight’s 
visit,  and  he  cannot  contain  his  anger  to  think  of  it.  There 
is  reason  to  doubt  whether  he  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  the  atmosphere  of  the  Junta  on  his  gay  and  good-natured 
soul,  till  he  had  made  a  voyage  of  many  hours  down  the 
Guadalquivir,  and  arrived  at  a  delightful  spot,  a  striking, 
contrast  to  the  streets  and  mob  of  a  barbarous  city. 

‘  After  passing  through  fields  of  tomatas  and  melons,  by  the  side  of 
plumb,  pomegranate,  orange,  and  citron  tiees,  we  saw  a  mule  who 
under  the  shade  of  silver  poplars,  and  unattended,  was  raising  water 
to  the  surface  from  a  deep  well,  by  turning  a  large  wheel*  to  the 
circle  of  which  earthern  jars  were  attached,  to  supply  the  lemon  and 
orange  groves,  which  extended  a  great  way  before  us,  with  the  frequent 
moisture  they  require.  From  this  primitive  contrivance,  we  approached 
a  group  of  female  peasants,  who  were  busily  and  variously  employed 
under  the  shade  of  bowers  of  vines,  running  the  length  of  the  cottage  . 
front,  from  which  they  projected.  Grapes  hung  from  the  roof  in 
rich,  luscious  and  ponderous  clusters ;  below,  pigs,  goats,  and  poultry,  m 
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the  highest  condition,  were  lying  asleep,  or  foraging.  The  proprietor 
of  this  happy  and  luxuriant  farm,  in  the  middle  age  of  life,  driving 
a  mule  before  him,  whose  panniers  were  brimful  with  the  finest  plumbs, 
came  up  to  us,  and  telling  us  his  name  was  Usabio  della  huerta  del 
Capero,  with  great  natural  courtesy  gave  us  a  hearty  welcomed 

In  this  and  other  stages  of  his  excursion,  especially  when 
he  reaches  Catalonia,  he  finds  occasion  to  say,  that  he  ‘has 
almost  every  where  searched  in  vain  for  that  Spanish 
gravity  of  which  in  England  he  had  heard  so  much.’ 
‘The  lower  orders  in  Spain,’  -he  says,  ‘appeared  to  me 
much  more  merry  and  facetious  than  the  same  class  in 
England.’  Here  Sir  John  might  have  recollected  several 
circumstances  accounting  for  part  of  the  vivacity  which  he 
witnessed.  As,  first,  the  agitation  of  the  country  had  shaken 
the  people  out  of  their  mental  stagnation ; — they  had  got 
something  new,  something  to  talk  and  be  interested  about, 
something  to  feel  their  own  consequence  in; — and  this 
stimulation  into  a  livelier  consciousness  of  existence  and 
its  faculties  and  interests,  naturally  produces  animation  of 
manners.  Secondly,  they  had  got  a  government  (the 
Supreme  Junta)  which,  spite  of  all  penal  enactments,  they 
durst  and  indeed  could  not  help  turning  into  ridicule  ;  and 
it  is  a  capital  stimulant  to  gaiety,  that  what  assumes  to  be 
the  highest  order  of  human  existence  in  a  country,  should  yet 
expose  itself  as  a  thing  that  every  man  can  break  his 
joke  upon.  Thirdly,  and  akin  to  this,  the  French  were 
probably  about  that  time  putting  down  the  Inquisition. 
Fourthly,  Sir  John’s  modesty  does  not  choose  to  seem 
aware,  that  a  person  who  has  such  a  fascinating  vivacity  in 
himself,  is  naturally  the  cause  of  vivacity  in  other  men. 

The  adventurer  and  his  companion  got  round  again  to 
Cadiz  exactly  against  ‘  the  day,  the  great  the  important 
day,’  of  the  arrival  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  who  found, 
‘on  landing,  a  French  flag,’  says  Sir  John,  ‘spread  over  the 
steps  for  his  excellency  to  tread  upon,  and  was  drawn  in 
the  consul’s  carriage  to  his  hotel,  by  the  delighted  and 
enthusiastic  multitude.’ — The  next  excursion  was  to  ‘  Mount 
Calpe,  one  of  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  the  grand  and  classical 
impressions  of  which  somewhat  suffered  on  entering  the 
town,  which  at  first,  in  some  of  its  objects,  not  a  little 
resembled  Portsmouth  Point.’  By  the  time  that  the  latter 
part  of  the  sentence  has  somewhat  moderated  the  poetical 
emotion  kindled  by  the  former,  we  may  venture  to  remark 
in  behalf  of  the  knight’s  general  sobriety,  that  the  ordinary 
name,  Gibraltar,  satisfies  him  in  all  his  previous  and  sub¬ 
sequent  references  to  the  place.  Along  -with  a  gratuitous 
and  whimsical  innovation  on  the  etymology  of  the  word  • 
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(well  known  to  be  corrupted  from  Gebel  al  Tarik,  the 
mountain  of  Tarik,  the  Saracen  general  who  invaded  Spain 
at  this  point)  he  has  some  very  reasonable  moralizing  on 
the  mutability  of  national  greatness,  occasioned  by  seeing 
here  the  humiliated  condition  of  a  few  of  the  posterity  of 
the  Moors,  who  arc 

— ‘of all  their  mighty  conquest,  permitted,  by  a  condescending  act 
of  sufferance,  to  shew  themselves  only  on  this  narrow  spot  of  ground. 
The  descendants  of  the  mighty  conquerors  of  Spain  may  be  seen  in 
the  streets  of  this  tiny  peninsular  extremity,  plying  for  hire  as  porters, 
and  frequently  cursed,  struck,  spit  upon,  and  treated  with  every  indignity 
by  their  employers/  p.  117. 

He  gives  as  spirited  a  description  as  most  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors,  of  this  majestic  rock,  and  the  magnificent  views 
x beheld  from  its  summit,  with  notices  of  the  fortifications, 
the  state  of  trade,  the  deficiency  of  ladies,  the  motly 
appearance  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  numbers  and  freaks 
of  the  monkies. — He  next  took  a  turn  to  Algeziras,  had  a 
conversation  with  General  Castanos,  and  peeped  at  Gibraltar 
through  the  arches  of  a  fine  Roman  Aqueduct.  Whoever  had 
hunted  on  his  track  would  have  found  him  soon  after  at 
Malaga,  ‘which  is  more  opulent  in  vines,’  he  says,  4  than 
any  other  city  in  Spain,  there  being  no  less  than  seven 
thousand  vineyards  in  its  district,  bearing  no  fewer  than 
thirty-four  different  sorts  of  grapes.’  The  graces  (which 
word  the  reader  is  not  to  mistake  as  synonymous  with 
virtues)  of  the  Malaga  ladies  enchant  him  into  little  less 
than  heroic  poetry  ;  and  we  cannot  perceive  that  he  likes 
them  ever  the  less  for  seeing  some  of  them  wearing  the 
marks  of  penance,  and  others  confessing  to  the  priests, 

4  who  sit  in  a  sort  of  cupboard,  and  listen  to  the  party 
confessing  through  a  little  ,*thin  board  or  plate  perforated 
with  holes.’  The  blame  be  on  Sir  John  if  we  wrong  the 
religious  qualities  of  his  brilliant  demi-goddesses  by  exhibiting 
the  following  picture. 

« In  the  church  of  the  convent  of  Victoire  we  heard  some  fine  music, 
and,  what  was  infinitely  better,  beheld  some  of  the  finest  women  in  Spain. 
The  disciplined  languor  and  expression  of  their  eyes,  and  the  skill  with 
which  they  managed  the  mantilla,  sometimes  drawing  it  under  the  chin, 
to  give  a  beautiful  oval  to  the  face,  at  others  tossing  it  open,  and  ex¬ 
hibiting  a  bewitching  countenance  and  finely  formed  bosom,  followed  by 
an  oblique  and  rapid  glance  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  these  enchanting  co¬ 
quetries,  which  receive  additional  interest  from  the  graceful  attitude,  and 
adjusted  drapery  of  the  kneeling  devotee,  all  united  in  making  me  think 
that  the  heart  took  but  little  interest  in  the  prayer,  which  every  now  and 
then  set  two  pretty  lips  bewitchingly  in  motion  Indeed  so  merely  ex¬ 
terior  is  female  devotion  in  Spain,  that  the  most  favourable  places  for 
making  assignations  in,  are  the  churches.  Nothing  is  more  common  than 
to  see,  in  the  shady  part  of  the  church,  men  kneeling  by  the  side  of  women 
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and  making  violent  love  to  them  in  whispers,  without]  a  omitting  single 
ceremony  prescribed  by  the  catholic  religion.*  p.  140. 

Sir  John  having  betrayed  that  he  reads  the  bible,  we  do 
not  know  that  it  would  have  done  him  any  additional  harm 
with  that  class  of  his  readers,  to  whom  so  grave  a  practice 
will  be  but  an  indifferent  recommendation,  if  he  had  in¬ 
dignantly  reprobated  th?t  pernicious  church  that  virtually 
teaches  the  people  to  exempt  the  heart  from  the  cognizance 
of  religion ;  and  if  he  had  seriously  deplored  the  ceremonial 
mockery  of  piety  which  he  saw  these  fine  women  per¬ 
forming,  instead  of  being  amused  with  it  as  hypocrisy,  and 
pleased  with  it  as  assisting  the  evolution  of  their  appear¬ 
ances  and  blandishments. 

His  having  seen  at  Malaga  an  officer  who  had  distinguished 
himself  in  Saragossa,  during  its  second  siege,  gives  him  an 
occasion  for  relating  some  of  the  transactions  in  that  hideous 
tragedy.  We  will  transcribe  only  one  short  passage,  des¬ 
cribing  a  combat  in  one  of  the  churches  ; 

<  from  which  a  party  of  the  French  was  at  first  repulsed  by  the 
monks,  who  fought  with  all  the  fervour  of  zeal,  and  the  fury  of 
despair.  The  enemy,  however,  returned  to  the  charge,  and  a  scene 
such  as  had  been  seldom,  if  ever,  beheld  before,  was  exhibited.  In 
this  sacred  sanctuary,  every  inch  of  ground  was  disputed  by  its  holy 
functionaries  *,  the  columns,  the  lateral  chapels,  and  the  altar,  became 
so  many  ramparts,  and  were  frequently  stormed,  taken,  and  retaken  ; 
and  the  pavement  was  covered  with  the  bleeding  bodies  of  monks 
and  soldiers.  The  battle  raged  in  every  part,  till  the  roof,  shattered 
by  numerous  bombs,  at  length  gave  way,  and  fell  with  a  terrific  crash 
on  the  combatants,  when  those  who  survived  its  fall,  as  soon  as  they 
had  recovered  the  shock  of  so  unexpected  a  disaster,  rose  upon 
the  ruins,  and,  joined  by  others,  continued  to  fight  with  unabated 
ferocity.*  p.  154. 

Augustina  was  equally  conspicuous  in  this  as  the  former 
siege.  It  is  added, 

‘  Numerous  were  the  instances  of  female  heroism.  Women,  many 
ef  them  in  the  highest  orders  of  life,  and  of  elegant  habits,  without 
respect  to  rank,  formed  themselves  into  corps,  to  carry  provisions, 
.to  bear  away  the  wounded  to  the  hospitals,  and  to  fight  in  the  streets 
in  which  they  were  frequently  accompanied  by  the  children,  who  with 
the  pleasure  displayed  in  their  amusements,  rashly  and  exultingly 
rushed  inio  danger,  and  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  stay  in  those  places 
•which  the  firing  of  the  enemy  had  spared.’ 

Granada,  on  account  of  its  noble  scenery,  its  prodigious 
and  desolate  remains  of  Moorish  magnificence,  and  the 
recollections  which  it  awakens  of  a  most  romantic  history, 
is  joue  of  the  paces  in  which  we  are  willing  to  stay  a 
goo.d  while  with  almost  every  traveller.  Sir  John,  how¬ 
ever,  in  consideration  of  his  having  been  so  often  pre- 
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ceded,  constrains  himself  to  an  exemplary  brevity  in  his 
celebration  of  the  Alhambra,  and  the  other  interesting  but 
well  known  objects.  The  energy  that  would  else  have  glowed 
in  description,  flames  olf  in  generous  invective  against  the 
Inquisition,  (one  of  the  prisons  of  which  he  saw  in  the 
city,)  against  the  Supreme  Junta,  against  the  Junta  of 
Granada,  and  against  General  Cuesta.  He  describes  the 
provincial  Junta  as  two  thirds  composed  of  4  clergymen  and 
monks  remarkable  for  their  ignorance,  fat,  and  feasting.’  It  was 
whimsical  enough,’  says  he,  (  to  see  these  cloister  legis¬ 
lators  frequently  issuing  from  the  palace  of  government, 
decorated  with  broad  red  ribbands  drawn  over  their  cos- 
sacks  and  cowls,  and  strutting  through  lines  of  soldiers 
with  presented  arms.’ — In  the  opinion  of  the  true  patriots 
of  Spain,  he  says,  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Junta  were 
divided  into  four  classes. 

;  ‘  The  first  comprehended  one  or  two  able  and  upright  men ;  the 

second  those  who,  without  actually  corresponding  with  the  enemy, 
did  not  hesitate,  every  opportunity  within  their  power  and  to  its  full 
extent,  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their  country  to  their  own  per¬ 
sonal  aggrandizement;  the  third  those  who  were  weak  and  easily  in¬ 
timidated;  and  the  fourth  those  who  looked  on  with  perfect  apathy, 
and  sanctioned  every  measure  without  investigation.*  p.  182. 

This  may  be  the  one  subject  on  which  there  is  no  great 
danger  of  material  error  in  accepting  assertions  made 
in  the  most  violent  anger.  But  we  must  caution  Sir  John 
against  talking  on  any  other  subject  than  the  Supreme 
Junta,  when  he  is  very  angry  ;  and  the  propriety  of  this 
admonitory  suggestion  will  appear,  when  we  mention  that, 
unfortunately  quitting,  for  a  moment,  the  infallible  ground 
during  this  paroxysm,  he  has  roundly  asserted,  in  a  tone 
equally  assuming  the  oracular  claims  to  confidence,  that 
.  France  ‘owes  all  its  power  and  renown  to  its  tyranny,  cor¬ 
ruption,  and  numbers.’  And  such  a  thing  he  has  uttered, 
(as  he  will,  now  that  his  “  perturbed  spirit”  is  calm  again 
wonder  to  find,)  after  a  variety  of  statements  in  which,  as, 
for  instance  in  his  account  of  the  siege  of  Saragossa,  he 
has  represented  the  French  troops  as  rivalling  in  intrepidity 
and  desperation,  the  most  distinguished  exploits  of  the 
Spanish  male  combatants  ; — to  say  not  a  word  of  the  talents 
of  the  French  chief  and  subordinate  commanders. 

When  we  get  into  the  company  of  an  entertaining  traveller 
— meaning,  of  course,  such  a  one  as  Sir  John  Carr — we  are 
very  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  limits  imposed  on  us  by  thenature 
of  our  journal,  till  we  find  ourselves,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  pressing  very  hard  against  them,,  and  so  compelled 
to  part  from  our  adventurer,  wishing  him  all  good  fortune 
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through  the  rest  of  his  expedition.  Our  author  went  on 
to  Valencia,  to  Tortosa,  to  Tarragona,  to  Gerona,  to 
Montserrat,  and  to  the  ‘Balearic  Isles,' — which  is  a  much 
more  dignified  and  classical  denomination,  to  appear  in  an 
advertisement  or  a  title-page,  than  Majorca  and  Minorca.— 
Tiie  Jbeauty  and  fertility  of  the  region  round  Valencia 
appear  to  surpass  every  thing  that  our  widely  vagrant  traveller 
has  beheld  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  All  this  most 
prodigal  beauty,  however,  is  presented  to  us  with  an  as¬ 
sociation  which  makes  it  look  like  that  which  might  bloom 
on  the  groves  and  gardens  around  a  temple  of  Moloch  ; 
the  description  of  it  being  combined  with  a  relation  of  a 
most  horrible  massacre,  perpetrated  in  June,  1 808,  on  the 
unoffending  and  naturalized  French  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Valencia,  by  a  monk  of  the  name  of  Calvo,  and  a  gang  of 
miscreants  whom  he  was  not  prevented,  by  the  police  of  a  large 
city,  from  directing.  He  is  represented,  but  not  with  a 
very  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  purpose,  as  commiting  this 
atrocity  as  the  agent,  and  at  the  instigation,  of  Murat,  then 
lieutenant  of  the  kingdom. 

The  most  curious  part  of  the  whole  book  is  the  account 
of  the  grand  convent,  the  hermitages,  and  the  romantic 
scenes  and  wide  prospects,  of*  Montserrat.  We  can  believe 
our  knight  that  the  style  of  devotion  is  by  no  means 
among  the  sublimest  things  belonging  to  the  situation. — 
In  many  places  he  represents  the  priests  and  monks  as 
having  lost  some  small  part  of  their  despotic  power  over 
the  people’s  minds.  Still,  on  the  whole  the  superstition 
of  the  nation  is  infinitely  gross, — a  darkness  that  may.  be 
felt. — He  every  where  found  a  most  decidedly  favourable 
sentiment  toward  the  English. 

Art.  .  A  course  of  Lectures ,  containing  a  Description  and  Systematic 
Arr  gement  of  the  several  Branches  of  Divinity:  accompanied  with 
an  Account,  both  of  the  principal  Authors,  and  of  the  progress  which 
has  been  made,  at  different  periods,  in  Theological  Learning,  By 
Herbert  Marsh,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity. 
Part  II.  pp.  15L  Price  3s.  Cambridge,  at  the  University  Press. 
London,  Rivingtons,  1811. 

TN  pursuance  of  his  laudable  intention*,  Dr.  Marsh  has 
here  presented  to  his  auditors  and  to  the  public  the 
continuation  of  bis  course,  in  the  lectures  which  he  de¬ 
livered  in  the  Easter  Term  of  1810.  We  are  happy  to  find 
occasion  to  renew  the  approbation  of  the  plan  and  execution 
of  this  work,  which  we  expressed  in  our  account  of  the 


*  See  Eel.  Rev.  Vol.  VI.  p.  713. 
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first  part ;  and  that  the  learned  professor  has  not  disfigured 
the  present  publication  with  any  such  absurd  and  intolerant 
insinuations,  a*  required  our  animadversion  in  the  former. 

The  six  lectures  now  published  refer  to  two  subjects; 
the  criticism  of  the  Greek  Testament,  continued  from  the 
publication  of  the  Elzevirian  edition  of  1624  (to  which  period 
the  preceding  part  had  brought  down  the  history)  to  the 
publication  of  the  second  edition  of  Griesbach’s  New  Testa¬ 
ment*  and  a  similar  critical  and  historical  account  of  the 
text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  Thus  the  first  branch  of  this 
theological  course,  the  criticism  of  the  Bible,  is  completed. 

Our  author  briefly  notices  the  attack  made  upon  the 
London  Polyglott  and  its  editor,  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Owen, 
and  the  able  and  triumphant,  yet  modest  reply,  in  which 
Dr.  Walton  defended  the  cause  of  sacred  criticism  against 
the  fallacious  objections  of  his  antagonist.  The  case  would 
have  excused  stronger  vituperation  than  Dr.  Marsh  has 
used  against  the  nonconformist  divine,  who  exhibited,  in 
that  instance,  a  melancholy  yet  instructive  example  of  the 
power  of  prejudice  and  party  spirit,  to  avert  the  mind  from 
reason  and  truth.  Had  the  Polyglott  been  conducted  by 
an  Oxford  instead  of  a  Cambridge  man,  by  a  parliamentarian 
instead  of  a  royalist,  by  a  presbyterian  or  a  congregationaiist 
instead  of  an  episcopalian, — it  is  more  than  probable  that 
Owen,  who  was  not  upon  the  whole,  an  illiberal  man,  would 
have  viewed  the  work  with  kindness  if  not  with  entire 
approbation.  To  drag  the  failings  of  eminent  persons 
out  of  the  obscurity  ill  which  one  would  wish  them  to 
remain  for  ever,  is  no  pleasant  employ;  but  sometimes  it  is 
a  duty  from  which  we  must  not  shrink;  and  it  may  always 
be  rendered  a  beneficial  lesson  to  mankind.  Our  admi¬ 
ration  of  Owen,  as  a  doctrinal  and  practical  divme,  may 
need  the  corrective  of  knowing  his  humiliation  in  this  con¬ 
troversy.  It  is  remarkable  that  another  divine,  of  a  theoh  gi- 
cal  class  very  different  from  that  of  Owen,  Dr.  Whitby  the 
Commentator,  fell  into  the  same  errors,  and  still  more 
egregiously,  in  his  violent  attack  on  the  merits  of  Mill’s 
Greek  Testament.  Of  him,  likewise,  Dr.  Marsh  takes 
proper  notice. 

From  the  able  and  perspicuous  disquisition  on  the  materials, 
method,  and  character  of  Griesbach’s  second  edition,  we 
shall  make  some  extracts. 

c  But,;  after  all  the,  materials  collected  for  tbe  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
correct  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  materials  tor  which  ail  the  kro  a 
libraries  in  Europe  had  been  searched,  and  which  it  had  emp’oy  d 
nearly  three  centuries  to  obtain,  there  was  still  wanted  an  editor  of 
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sufficient  learning,  acuteness,  industry,  and  impartiality  in  the  weighing 
of  evidence,  to  apply  those  materials  to  their  proper  object.  Dr.  Griesbach, 
by  his  jirst  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  had  already  afforded  con¬ 
vincing  proofs  of  his  critical  ability :  and  hence  the  learned  in  general, 
especially  in  his  own  country,  regarded  him  as  the  person,  who  was 
best  qualified  to  undertake  this  new  revision  of  the  Greek  text.  Indeed 
the  subject  had  formed  the  business  of  his  life.’ 

6  There  is  a  question  however  in  reserve,  of  still  greater  consequence 
than  the  extent  or  the  value  even  of  the  critical  materials ;  and  that  is, 
have  those  materials  been  properly  applied  to  the  emendation  of  the 
Greek  text  ?  That  they  were  conscientiously  applied,  is  admitted  by 
every  man,  to  whom  Griesbach’s  character  is  known.  His  scrupulous 
integrity,  as  a  man  and  as  a  scholar,  is  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  honest 
application  of  them.  Nor  have  his  contemporaries  ever  questioned  either 
his  learning,  or  his  judgement,  if  we  except  Matthaei,  who  wrote  under 
the  influence  of  personal  animosity/ 

<  That  Griesbach  has  fulfilled  the  duties,  which  in  these  respects  he 
owed  to  the  public,  that  his  diligence  was  unremitted,  that  his  caution 
was  extreme,  that  his  erudition  was  profound,  and  that  his  judgment  was 
directed  by  a  sole  regard  to  the  evidence  before  him,  will  in  general  be 
allowed  by  those,  who  have  studied  his  edition,  and  are  able  to  appreciate 
its  merits.  That  his  decisions  are  always  correct,  that  in  all  cases  the 
evidence  is  so  nicely  weighed  as  to  produce  unerring  results,  that 
weariness  of  mind  under  painful  investigation  has  in  no  instance 
occasioned  an  important  over-sight,  that  prejudice  or  partiality  has  no 
where  influenced  his  general  regard  for  critical  justice,  would  be 
affirmations,  which  can  hardly  apply  to  any  editor,  however  good  or 
great.  But,  if  at  any  time  he  has  erred,  he  has  at  the  same  time  enabled 
those,  who  are  competent  judges,  to  decide  for  themselves,  by  stating 
the  contending  evidence  with  clearness  and  precision.  Emendations 
founded  on  conjecture,  however  ingenious,  he  has  introduced  not  in  a 
single  instance :  they  are  all  founded  on  quoted  authority.  Our 
attention  is  even  solicited  and  directed  to  that  authority/ 

The  ninth  Lecture  is  intitled,  c  a  description  of  the  authors 
who  have  illustrated  the  criticism  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
according  to  its  several  departments/  This  comprizes 
some  judicious  observations  on  the  true  nature  and  province 
of  Sacred  Criticism,  as  distinguished  from  Interpretation. 
In  his  enumeration  of  writers,  the  professor  recommends,  as 
a  general  and  elementary  treatise,  Dr.  Gerard’s  Institutes 
of  Biblical  Criticism,  Edinb.  1808.  In  this  recommendation 
we  can  fully  concur;  and  we  take  this  opportunity  of  ex¬ 
tending  it  farther  than  Dr.  M/s  purpose  required.  That 
work  contains,  though  in  a  manner  too  brief,  and  in  some 
respects  defective,  the  elements  of  Biblical  Criticism,  pro¬ 
perly  so  called;  but  its  chief  merit  lies  in  furnishing,  for  the 
aid  of  Scriptural  Interpretation,  a  most  copious  collection  of 
observations  and  rules  on  the  Hebrew  and  Hebraized 
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idioms  of  the  Scriptures.  This  object  is  treated  with  a 
minuteness  and  fulness  exceeded,  perhaps,  by  no  author 
except  Glassius,  in  his  very  valuable  and  well-known  work, 
the  Philologia  Sacra:  and  on  this  account  Dr.  Gerard’s  book 
ought  to  be  diligently  studied  by  every  one  wlw  is  preparing 
for  the  office  of  the  Christian  ministry,  or  is  engaged  in  it. 

In  the  body  of  this  lecture,  Dr.  M.  points  to  the  best 
authors  for  information  on  the  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
and  on  the  three  great  sources  of  various  readings,  ma¬ 
nuscripts,  ancient  versions,  and  citations  in  the  writings  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers.  Emendations  from  mere  con¬ 
jecture  he  rejects  as  unnecessary  and  injurious.  From  the 
preliminary  part  of  the  lecture,  we  shall  quote  a  passage, 
important  for  its  incidental  as  well  as  for  its  direct  purpose. 

*  Even  that  portion  of  sacred  criticism,  which  in  its  application  belongs 
to  the  third  Branch  of  Divinity,  or  the  Authenticity  of  the  Bible,  is  in 
its  principles  so  connected  with  verbal  criticism,  that  the  basis,  on  which 
they  rest,  is  nearly  one  and  the  same.  From  the  criticism  of  words  we 
ascend  to  the  criticism  of  sentences ,  from  the  criticism  of  sentences  to  the 
criticism  of  chapters,  and  from  the  criticism  of  chapters  to  the  criticism  of 
whole  boohs.  To  illustrate  this  ascent,  an  example  of  each  will  be  suf¬ 
ficient.  If  we  turn  to  Griesbach’s  Greek  Testament  at  Matth.  xxviih 
19.  we  shall  find  the  passage  thus  worded.  nopevQhnt  xivrn  * St 

i’dvtiy  fiaTri^ovrs;  av rov;  si;  to  ovo aai  toD  IlaTfof,  xr<i  toD  T tov  rov  atylov  YLvsvfJ.c&ro;t 

where  the  whole  difference  from  the  common  text  consists  in  the  omission 
of  the  particle  0vv.  This  omission  is  founded  on  the  authority,  not  only 
of  many  ancient  Greek  manuscripts,  but  of  the  ancient  Greek  Fathers, 
Origen,  Athanasius,  Basil,  Chrysostom,  and  Cyril,  who  are  expressly 
quoted  for  this  purpose.  From  the  criticism  of  the  particle  05v»  which  is 
probably  spurious,  we  ascend  to  the  criticism  of  the  whole  passage,  which 
is  undoubtedly  genuine.  For,  if  Origen,  who  was  born  in  the  century 
after  that,  in  which  St,  Matthew  wrote,  found  the  passage  in  his  manuscript 
of  the  Gospels,  with  the  exception  only  of  a  panicle,  and  the  Greek 
Fathers  of  the  fourth  century  found  it  worded  in  the  same  manner  in  their 
manuscripts,  we  have  as  strong  a  proof  of  its  authenticity,  as  can  be  given 
or  required  in  works  of  antiquity.  This  passage,  therefore,  which  includes 
the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity,  rests  on  a  very  different  foundation  from 
that  of  the  similar  passage  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  St.  John’s  first  Epistle, 
a  passage,  which  no  ancient  Greek  manuscript  contains,  and  which  no 
ancient  Greek  Father  ever  saw. 

‘  From  the  criticism  of  sentences  we  ascend  to  the  criticism  of  chapters . 
It  is  well  known,  that  attempts  have  been  made  to  invalidate  the  testi¬ 
mony  which  the  two  first  chapters  of  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel  bear  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  incarnation,  by  contending,  that  those  chapters  were  not 
original  parts  of  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel,  but  were  prefixed  to  it  by  some 
other  person,  at  some  later  period.  Now,  if  we  turn  to  the  second  volume, 
of  Griesbach’s  Symbolx  critic#,  where  he  quotes  the  readings  of  the 
Greek  Testament  from  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen,  we  shall  find 
a  quotation  from  the  jirst  chapter  of  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel,  and  a  re¬ 
ference  to  the  second ,  made  by  Celsus  the  Epicurean  philosopher,  which 
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quotation  and  reference  are  noted  by  Origen,  who  wrote  in  answer  to 
Celsus.  “  Hmc  patet  (says  Griesbach  very  justly)  duo  priora  Matthaei 
capita  Lelso  nota  fuisse.”  Now  if  Celsus,  who  wrote  his  celebrated  work 
against  the  Christians  in  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  consequently 
little  mo:  e  than  an  hundred  years  after  St  Matthew  himself  wrote,  yet  found 
the  two  first  chapters  in  his  manuscript  of  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel,  those 
chapters  must  either  have  been  original  parts  of  St  Matthew’s  Gospel, 
or  they  must  have  been  added  at  a  time  so  little  antecedent  to  the  age  of 
C  elsus,  that  a  writer  so  inquisitive,  so  sagacious,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  inimical  to  Christianity,  could  not  have  failed  to  detect  the  imposture. 
But  in  this  case  lie  would  not  have  quoted  those  chapters  as  parts  of  St. 
Matthew’s  Gospel.  Consequently  the  truth  must  lie  in  the  other  part  of 
the  dilemma,  namely  that  those  chapters  are  authentic 

1  he  last  three  lectures  are  occupied  in  the  essential  topics 
which  relate  to  the  criticism  of  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament, 
and  in  a  description  of  authors  who  have  illustrated  the 
several  departments  in  this  branch  of  the  general  subject. 
1  he  peculiar  characters  of  sacred  criticism  as  applied  to  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  are  correctly  stated  :  the  famous  controversy 
is  reviewed — between  L.  Capellus,  Morinus,  and  Bishop 
Mahon,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  two  Buxtorfs,  on  tfie 
ot^ei — uPon  the  Chaldaic  and  Samaritan  characters,  the  an¬ 
tiquity  of  the  points,  and  the  integrity  of  the  Masoretic 
text  :  the  discovery  and  use  of  the  Hebrieo-Samaritan  Pen¬ 
tateuch,  and  the  history  of  critical  editions  down  to  Dr. 
Kcnnicott’s,  are  given  in  a  concise  and  perspicuous  manner. 

No  one  will  suppose  that  Dr.  M.  is  a  believer  in  the 
absolute  integrity  of  the  Masoretic  Hebrew  Text:  but  he 
expresses  a  higher  opinion  of  it  than,  in  our  humble  con¬ 
ception,  the  evidence  in  the  case  will  support.  4  The  learned 
Jews  of  7  iberfas,’  says  he,  4  in  the  third  and  fourth  cen- 
tunes,  must  have  had  access  to  Hebrew  manuscripts  which 
were  written  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  We  know  that 
they  sought  and  collated  them.  We  know  that  their  ex¬ 
ertions  to  obtain  an  accurate  text,  were  equal  to  their  en¬ 
deavours  to  preserve  it.  Why  then  shall  we  conclude  that 
they  laboured  in  vain  ?’ 

1  his  mode  of  stating  the  case  is  liable  to  objection.  That 
the  Masoretic  Rabbins  sought  and  collated  manuscripts 
cannot  lie  questioned  ;  and  it  is  sufficiently  probable  that 
they  possessed  manuscripts  of  the  antiquity  which  our  author 
affirms.  But  we  clo  not  know  that  their  exertions  to  obtain 
an  accurate  text  were  either  judicious  or  faithful.  Our  in- 
ionnation  concerning  them  and  their  labours  has  not  des¬ 
cended  through  unexceptionable  channels.  It  is  to  the 
last  degree  improbable  that  they  possessed  such  ideas  on 
the  mode  of  critical  investigation,  as  were  likely  to  con- 
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duct  their  labours  to  the  best  result.  The  odium  theologicum 
against  Christianity  rankled  in  their  bosoms  :  and  it.  would 
indicate  little  knowledge  of  human  nature  or  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Jews  since  their  dispersion,  to  doubt  whether 
they  would  not  eagerly  prefer  readings  which  might  go  to 
obscure  the  evidence  of  the  religion  which  they  regarded 
with  an  almost  frantic  hatred,  or  to  colour  a  charge  of  mis¬ 
quotation  against  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament. 
That  these  are  not  uncharitable  conjectures,  blit  substantiated 
by  weighty  evidence,  Dr.  Kennicott  has  to  our  conviction  es¬ 
tablished  in  his  Dissertatio  Ge  > era  I  is ,  We  have,  therefore, 
more  powerful  reasons  than  Dr.  M,  admits,-  for  joining  in 
his  just  and  important  declaration,  that  we  still  want  an 
edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  in  which  the  readings  of  ma¬ 
nuscripts  are  united,  as  in  critical  editions  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  with  judicious  extracts  from  the  ancient  versions. 
Such  an  edition  would  suptdy  the  materials,  which,  if  care¬ 
fully  used,  might  enable  us  in  various  places  to  correct 
what  appears  inaccurate.’  - 
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IN.  the  department  of  criticism  and  elegant  literature.  Dr, 

Aiken  lias  so  often  ministered  to  our  gratification,  that 
the  appearance  of  the  present  volume  put  us  in  excellent 
humour;  and  we  took  up  the  book  with  rather  lively  an¬ 
ticipations  of  pleasure  from  the  perusal  of  it.  What,  then, 
was  our  disappointment,  on  looking  into  its  contents,  to 
discover,  in  piace  of  the  valuable  treasures  we  expected— 
if  not  “  a  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes” — nothing,  at  best, 
but  a  meagre  assortment  of  literary  bagatelles. 

The  principal  part  of  this  thin  octavo,  consists  of  two  essays , 
which  are,  in  fact,  a  mere  catalogue  raisonnee  of  similes  and 
personifications  from  the  writings  of  the  poets,  occupying 
about  three  fourths  of  the  whole  book. — The  author  begins 
his  first  essay  by  remarking,  that  the  purposes  for  which  si- 
mi  lies  are  employed  may  be  referred  to  the  two  general  heads 
of  illustration  and  embellishment.  In  scientific  and  argumen¬ 
tative  works,  comparisons  are  useful  for  illustration  ;  but  in 
poetry,  similes  are  employed  almost  entirely  for  the  sake  of 
ornament. 


4  Considering,  then,  all  similes  in  poetry  as  accessories,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  add  to  that  pleasure  which  is  the  ultimate  object  of  the  poetic 
art,  they  may  be  viewed  as  producing  this  effect  either  by  deepening  and 
enforcing  the  impression  made  by  the  original  image ;  by  exciting  an 
agreeable  surprise  from  the  suggestion  of  an  unexpected  resemblance  ;  0r 
simply  by  a  variation  of  scenery  which  breaks  the  monotony  of  a  continued 
narrative/  p,  3. 

*  *  r 
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After  laying  down  sundry  rules  for  the  proper  management 
of  this  figure  in  its  different  modifications,  the  author  proceeds 
to  cite  examples  of  its  use  ;  presenting  us  with  a  great  number 
of  similes  from  Homer,  Virgil,  Milton,  &c.  taken  from  the 
heavens  above  and  the  earth  beneath,  the  four  elements, 
animals,  vegetables,  and  man  ;  and  distributed  into  no  fewer 
than  fifteen  classes.  The  critical  remarks  which  accompany 
these  quotations,  evince  the  correctness  of  our  author’s  taste, 
and  are  expressed  in  that  neat  and  classical  style  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  all  the  productions  of  his  pen.  The  essay,  however, 
is  drawn  out  to  a  most  fatiguing  length  ;  and  on  the  whole, 
we  must  say,  that  we  think  he  has  bestowed  much  superfluous 
labour  upon  a  trifling  subject. 

The  next  essay  pleased  us  rather  better.  The  subject  is 
somewhat  more  engaging,  and  the  essay  itself  is  more 
concise.  In  treating  of ‘poetical  personifications,’  the  author 
divides  them  into  three  classes,  the  natural,  the  emblematical, 
and  the  mixed. 

e  Either  a  simply  human  figure  is  drawn,  strongly  impressed  with 
the  quality  or  circumstance  intended  to  be  personified  ;  or  a  creature  of 
the  fancy  is  exhibited,  the  character  of  which  is  expressed  by  certain 
typical  emblems  or  adjuncts.  The  first  of  these  may  be  termed  a  natural , 
the  second  an  emblematical  personification.  From  the  union  of  these  two 
modes,  a  third  or  mixed  species  is  produced. — The  passions  of  Le  Brun 
in  which  human  faces  are  marked  with  vivid  expressions  of  rage,  terror, 
grief,  &c.  are  merely  natural  personifications  :  the  common  figure  of 
Fortune,  with  wings  and  a  bandage  over  her  eyes,  and  a  wheel,  is  purely 
emblematical ;  that  of  Plenty,  represented  by  a  full  fed  cheerful  figure 
bearing  a  cornucopia,  is  of  the  mixed  species.  These  illustrations  are  taken 
from  painting,  but  the  images  might  equally  be  depicted  by  words.’ 

We  give  the  following  passage  as  a  more  adequate  specimen 
of  the  author’s  manner. 

‘  In  most  of  the  examples  of  mixed  personifications  hitherto  adduced, 
the  emblematical  action  has  been  made  sufficiently  congruous  with  the 
natural,  and  the  fancied  being  has  been  employed  in  a  manner  suitable  to 
the  character  of  which  he  is  the  representative.  But  in  the  following 
picture,  occasion  is  given  to  remark  a  defect  in  this  point,  which  is  a  fre¬ 
quent  attendant  on  allegory. 

‘  Grief,  all  in  sable  sorrowfully  clad, 

wn  hanging  his  du  1 1  head,  with  heavy  cheer. 

Yet  inly  being,  more  than  saddening  sad  : 

A  pair  of  pincers  in  his  hand  he  had, 

With  which  he  pinched  people  to  the  heart.’ 

Spenser's  Fairy  2  >teen ,  III.  M . 

‘  The  three  first  lines  in  this  description  represent  a  man  overwhelmed 
with  sorrow  ;  but  the  two  last  represent  him  as  a  tormentor  of  others. 
Now  these  are  incongruous  ideas.  Grief  is  a  passive  affection.  It 
subdues  t^e  mind,  and  peculiarly  unfits  it  for  any  active  exertion ;  nor, 
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indeed,  does  it  usually  inspire  aiay  wish  of  inflicting  sufferings  on  others. 
In  the  personification,  Grief  is  himself  the  man  “pinched  at  the  heart 
and  it  required  the  creation  of  a  different  being  to  act  as  an  executioner/ 

We  are  presented,  in  the  next  place,  with  some  unimportant 
remarks  ‘  On  the  Humour  of  Addison.’  The  object  of  Dr. 
Aikin,  in  this  paper,  is  to  prove  that  a  certain  eminent 
writer  was  ‘strangely  mistaken  in  this  point.’  ‘Addison’s 
e  humour  (says  Dr.  Johnson)  is  so  happily  diffused  as  to  give 
‘  the  grace  of  novelty  to  domestic  scenes  and  daily  occur- 
*  rences.  He  never  oversteps  the  modesty  of  nature,  nor 
‘  raises  merriment  or  wonder  by  the  violation  of  truth.  His 
‘  figures  neither  divert  by  distortion,  nor  amuse  by  aggra- 
‘  vation.  He  copies  life  with  so  much  fidelity,  that  he  can 
‘  hardly  be  said  to  invent ;  yet  his  exhibitions  have  an  air  so 
‘  much  original,  that  itis  difficult  to  suppose  them  not  merely 
‘  the  product  of  the  imagination/  Dr.  Aikin,  on  the  other  hand, 
points  out  many  humorous  effusions  by  the  author  of  the  Specta¬ 
tor,  which,  he  says,  please  by  a  kind  of  agreeable  extravagance. 
He  is  obliged,  however,  to  confess  that  Addison’s  humour  often 
coincides  with  Johnson’s  description  of  it,  and  that  ‘this  na¬ 
tural  mode  of  painting’  is  particularly  conspicuous  in  his  Poli¬ 
tical  Upholsterer,  his  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly,  &c.  The  estimate 
of  Johnson  may  be  considered  as  imperfect,  certainly  ;  but  it 
is  erroneous,  only,  as  professing  to  give  an  universal  character 
of  Addison’s  humour.  \ 

Dr.  Aikin  thinks  that  Addison’s  object,  in  drawing  the  por¬ 
trait  of  his  Sir  Roger,  was  political  satire. 

‘  As  the  freeholder  was  an  avowed  political  paper,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  appear  openly  in  it  as  the  satirist  of  the  country  party;  but  it  required 
ail  his  skill  to  effect  a  similar  purpose  in  the  Spectator  without  appearing 
to  violate  the  impartiality  professed  in  that  work,  or  offending  some  of  his 
readers.  He  has  been  so  happy  in  his  attempt,  by  allying  benignity  with 
weakness,  and  amusing  incident  with  strokes  of  sarcasm,  that  his  papers 
in  which  Sir  Roger  appears,  have  always  been  among  the  most  popular  of 
the  collection,  and  have  doubtless  greatly  contributed  towards  stamping 
upon  the  public  mind  that  abstract  idea  of  a  country  gentleman,  which 
lias  been  the  ground  of  the  contempt  (whether  well  or  iil  founded)  usually 
attached  to  the  character/  p.  345. 

We  are  next  favoured  with  some  ingenious  and  spirited 
remarks  ‘on  the  comparative  value  of  different  productions  in 
the  fine  arts,’  suggested  bv  a  passage  in  Gibbon’s  history. 
The  historian,  after  describing  the  demolition  of  three  palaces 
in  Persia  by  the  emperor  Julian,  makes  the  following  re¬ 
flection.  ‘  A  single  naked  statue  finished  by  the  hand  of  a 
‘  Grecian  artist,  is  of  more  genuine  value  than  all  these  rude 
‘  and  costly  monuments  of  barbaric  labour/  This  Dr.  Aikin 
considers  as  mere  classical  cant. 
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After  a  very  entertaining  paper  4  on  the  equivocal  character 
of  insanity,’  we  came  to  certain  4  verbal  remarks,’  most  of 
them  sensible  enough,  but  some  frivolous  and  hypercritical. — 
The  discussion  on  the  word  abdicate  would  have  been  less  out 
of  season  a  century  ago. — Dr.  Aikin  censures  those  who  hold 
the  maxim,  that  no  one  can  write  English  correctly  who  is 
unacquainted  with  the  learned  languages.  If  we  are  not  fully 
of  opinion  that  a  classical  education  is  indispensably  necessary 
in  order  to  attain  to  an  accurate  use  of  our  mother  tongue., 
yet  we  certainly  have  often  been  disposed  to  think,  that  a  small 
dose  of  Latin  and  Greek  is  no  bad  corrective  of  a  man’s  phra¬ 
seology  ;  especially  when  in  reading  or  conversation  we  have 
encountered  such  expressions  as  ‘the  shafts  of  detraction 
*  unbounded  'peculiarity ,’  &o.  A  popular  novel  writer  of  the 
present  day  even  tells  us  about  4  obi: t crating  affections  that  were 
braced  on  the  soul.’ — We  see  little  reason  for  the  Doctor’s 
earnest  remonstrance  against  the  practice  of  calling  those  who 
reject  Christianity1  Infidels^  instead  of  Unbelievers.  We  stand 
corrected,  however,  by  the  following  4  literary  remark.’ 

*  To  speak,  as  is  commonly  done,  of  the  “reformation  of  abuses,”  is 
a  gross  impropriety  of  language;  since  it  is  not  the  abuse  which  is  to  be 
reformed,  but  the  thing  in  which  it  existed.  Bribery  in  elections  is  an 
abuse;  remove  the  abuse,  and  you  reform  the  niode  of  election;  that  is, 
you  restore  it  to  its  state  before  the  abuse  took  placed  p.  396. 

The  rest  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  three  essays,  viz. 

4  On  reasoning  from  analogy,’  4  On  duelling,’  and  4  On  the 
freedom  of  the  press  in  England!’  From  the  last,  we  extract 
the  following  passage,  which  concludes  the  work. 

*  While  so  many  legal  dangers  surround  the  liberty  of  the  press,  what  are 
its  bulwarks  ?  It  has  but  one — A  Ju  ry.  ThLsacred  institution,  the  only  safe 
defence,  perhaps,  that  human  wisdom  can  devise  agaiast  tyrrany  and  oppres¬ 
sion,  is  expressly  calculated  to  limit  that  summum  jus  which  is  often  summa 
injuria .  it  is  impossible  to  doubt,  especially  since  a  late  determination 
of  the  highest  legislative  authority,  that  a  jury  has  a  right,  in  matter  of 
libel,  to  take  upon  itself  the  consideration  of  the  whole  case,  and  make 
intention  the  interpreter  of  fact,  The  Attorney-General  shall  bring  a  man 
before  his  country,  charging  him  in  as  gross  terms  as  he  pleases  with 
being  a  wicked  and  seditious  person,  because  he  has  sold  a  copy  of  a  work 
deemed  to  be  a  libel.  ‘  He  shall  prove  his  facts  ;  and,  with  all  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  real  or  affected  zeal  for  the  public  welfare,  demand  his  victim. 
44  No  !  the  jury  may  say — the  man  you  have  chosen  to  bring  to  the  bar  is 
not  the  real  culprit — he  has  no  culfiable  intention  about  him  ro  render  him 
a  proper  subject  for  the  severity  of  the  law.  What  he  did  was  through 
mere  inadvertence — indeed  it  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  exercise 
of  his  profession.  We  find  him  Not  Guilty  !’ — i  shall  only  add, 
th;  t  it  here  be  any  public  body  in  this  country  which  exercises  the 
prlv liege  of  deciding,  without  any  intervention  of  trial,  upon  every  sup- 
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posed  attack  upon  their  own  proceedings,  and  awarding  punishments  at 
their  pleasure,  it  is  obvious  that  the  protection  here  suggested  can  have 
no  place  ;  and  no  other  controui  over  their  vindictive  emotions  can  exist, 
than  their  own  sense  of  propriety,  quickened,  perhaps,  by  the  echo  of  the 
public  voice,  which  even  such  arbitrary  powers  cannot  entirely  repress.* 

VVith  most  of  the  pieces  composing  this  volume,  we  were 
previously  acquainted.  Dr  Aikin  appears  to  be  actuated  by  a 
truly  parental  affection  towards  bis  literary  offspring.  He 
could  not  bear  to  think  that  these  fugitive  productions 
should  be  condemned  to  bloom  in  obscurity,  forgotten  and  un¬ 
noticed,  and  waste  their  sweetness  in  t lie  wide  wilderness  of 
a  periodical  work  ;  and  determined,  therefore*  to  transplant 
them  otto  a  fairer  spot.  Though  ii  is  impossible  to  peruse 
any  performance  of  Dr.  A  i  kin’s  without  more  or  less  pleasure, 
we  think  he  has  not  added  much  to  his  literary  fame  by  the 
p  r  e  s  e  n  t  publication. 

Art.  '  iT.  Memoirs  of  the  Lfe,  Writings,  and  Correspondence  of  William 
Smellie 3  F.  R  S_  and  F.  A.  S.  late  Printer  in  Edinburgh,  Secretary 
and  Superintendant  of  Natural  Hi  -tory  to  the  Society  of  Scottish 
Antiquaries,  &c.  By  Robert  Ken  ,  F.  R.  S.  and  F.  \.  S.  Ed.  2  vols. 
8vo  pp.  992,  price  il.  7s.  Anderson,  Edinburgh.  Longman  and 
Co.  1  bio 


HOUGH  the  subject  of  these  memoirs  followed  the 
occupation  of  a  printer,  and  was  engaged  in  that  b  mess 
from  a  very  early  period  of  Ids  die,  yet  he  contrived  to 
raise  himself  to  considerable  distinction,  in  a  city  remarkable 
above  most  others  for  the  number  and  eminence  of  its  literary 
men.  He  was  probably  as  erudite  a  printer  as  any  of  his  day  ; 
and  his  occupation  an(d  attainments  having  brought  him 
acquainted  with  the  most  celebrated  o;  his  countrymen,  he 
lived  with  many  of  them  in  habits  of  close  intimacy  and  occa¬ 
sional  correspondence.  Of  this  circumstance  Hr.  Kerr  has 

i 

not  failed  to  take  the  usual  advantage,  by  enlarging  his  nar- 
rative  with  biographical  notices  of  several  well-known  names 
with  whom  Mr.  Smellie  was,  so  luckily  for  the  two  octavos, 
connected;  and  Dr.  Hunter  of  London  Wall,  Dr.  Hope  the 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Dr. 
Buchan,  Mr.  Strahan,  Dr.  Gilbert  Stuart,  and  Dr.  Blae-  lock, 
all  of  whom  have  paid  the  debt  or  nature,  are  successively 
introduced  on  the  biographer’s  canvas.  He  is  not,  however, 
remarkably  successful  in  uniting  these  characters  together 
in  the  same.grou.pe.  His  manner  is  stiff;  and  there  is  a  great 
want  of  that  harmony  which,  in  composition,  as  well  as  in 
painting,  is  necessary  to  give  a  pleasing  effect  to  the  whole. 
Some  of  his  auxiliaries,  indeed,  appear  to  be  introduced 
Vol.  VII.  3  U 
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rather  bv  a  ‘  mere  side  wind’  (if  we  may  be  permitted  to 
borrow  an  exnresdon  from  his  own  apology  for  omitting  the 
life  of  Dr.  Rotherham),  than  by  any  natural  claim  to  the 
situation  which  they  occupy-  He  has  been  still  less  fastidious 
in  his  selection  from  the  correspondence  of  Mr.  Smellie  and 
his  friends,  especially  in  early  life;  and  the  bulk  of  his  per¬ 
formance  i§  thus  swelled,  very  unnecessarily,  by  letters  posses¬ 
sing  but  little  value  even  as  private  memorials,  and  having  no 
claim  whatever  to  occupy  the  pages  of  a  respectable  work. 
Indeed  Mr.  Kerr  has  by  no  means  exercised  so  much  se¬ 
verity  of  judgement  as  the  nature  of  his  undertaking  demand¬ 
ed.  He  has  permitted  himself,  either  from  the  partiality,  we 
may  almost  say  the  weakness,  of  friendship,  or  from  other  mo¬ 
tives,  to  consider  the  most  trivial  events  of  Mr.  Smellie’ s  life, 
and  the  most  unimportant  productions  of  his  pen,  as  objects 
requiring  circumstantial  developement ;  and  the  prospectus 
of  a  newspaper,  for  instance,  which  was  never  published,  or 
the  jokes  which  passed  at  the  convivial  meetings  of  the 
Crochallan  club,  are  narrated  with  as  much  gravity  and 
minuteness,  as  the  intellectual  efforts  by  which  he  raised 
himself  to  an  eminent  station  in  the.  republic  of  letters. — The 
work,  however,  contains  a  good  deal  of  interesting  matter, 
and  will  be  read  with  interest  by  those  who  are  fond  of  literary 
history  and  anecdote. 

Mr.  Smellie  was  born  in  the  year  1740,  in  the  Pleasance, 
one  of  the  suburbs  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  the  youngest  son 
of  Alexander  Smellie,  a  master  builder  of  some  repute  ;  who, 
though  bred  to  a  mechanical  employment,  was  a  good  classi¬ 
cal  scholar,  and  wrote  some  Latin  poems,  which  his  son,  at  a 
future  period,  used  often  to  exhibit  with  good  humoured  ex¬ 
ultation  as  the  production  of  a  stone  mason,  and  challenge 
the  competition  of  his  more  accomplished  literary  compani¬ 
ons.  Young  Smellie  received  the  first  rudiments  of  education 
at  Ducklistone  near  Edinburgh,  and  had  afterwards  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  some  classical  instruction  ;  but  this  must  have  been 
very  limited,  as  he  was  apprenticed  at  12  years  of  age  in  a 
printing  offic  e.  In  this  situation  his  diligence  and  "talents 
raised  him  so  high  in  the  esteem  of  his  employers,  that  two 
years  before  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship,  he  was 
appointed  corrector  of  their  press,  with  a  weekly  allowance  of 
twelve  shillings, — a  circumstance  the  more  honourable  to  the 
parties,  as  his  stipulated  allowance  was  only  three  shillings 
a  week  ;  he  was  also  permitted  to  attend  some  of  the  classes 
in  the  University.  That  he  was  worthy  of  these  distinctions, 
may  be  inferred  from  his  having  become,  when  in  his  seven¬ 
teenth  year,  a  successful  candidate  for  the  silver  medal 
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offered  by  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  for  the 
most  correct  edition  of  a  Latin  classic  ;  on  which  occasion  he 
setup  and  corrected  an  edition  of  Terence  in  12mo.  Har¬ 
wood  calls  it  an  immaculate  edition  :  the  date  is  1768:  it  is 
become  very  scarce,  and  sells  when  perfect  for  two  guineas. — 
It  should  be  mentioned  to  the  honour  of  Mr.  Smellie,  that  a 
considerable  part  of  the  pecuniary  recompense  which  he 
derived  from  his  early  skill  and  assiduity,  was  appropriated 
to  the  relief  of  his  two  sisters. — The  term  of  his  apprentice¬ 
ship  expired  when  he  was  about  nineteen :  he  then  engaged 
himself  to  Messrs.  Murray  and  Cochrane,  to  correct  the  press, 
and  superintend  the  publication,  of  the  Scots  Magazine.  In 
this  undertaking  he  persevered  about  six  years;  and,  during 
the  whole  of  this  period,  seems  to  have  continued  his  attendance 
upon  the  college  lectures  without  interruption.  Elis  precise 
course  of  5tudy  is  not  known;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  passed 
th  rough  the  usual  course  preparatory  to  the  study  of  theology, 
which  includes  the  greek  and  humanity  classes,  mathematics, 
natural  philosophy,  logic,  belles  letters,  moral  philosophy, 
and  Hebrew.  He  also  attended  all  the  medical  classes,  and 
botany,  for  which  he  had  a  strong  predilection,  and  in  which 
he  made  very  considerable  proficiency. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  life,  Mr.  Smellie  appears  to  have  been 
principally  actuated  in  his  literary  pursuits,  by  an  ardent 
thirst  for  general  knowledge  ;  but,  occasionally,  bis  views  were 
confined  within  a  narrower  range.  He  was  strongly  urged 
by  some  of  his  friends  to  devote  himself  to  one  of  the  learned 
professions,  as  more  suitable  to  his  taste  and  habits  than  the 
labour  of  a  printing  office;  and  it  is  evident,  from  some  parts 
of  his  correspondence,  that  he  hesitated  long  whether  he 
should  enter  the  Church,  or  become  a  member  of  the  medical 
profession:  conscientious  motives  seem  to  have  determined 
him  to  reject  the  one,  and  his  early  marriage,  and  the  want  of 
pecuniary  resources  compelled  him  to  forego  the  other.  The 
late  Dr.  Buchan,  who  was  one  of  his  early  friends,  was  extremely 
solicitous  to  induce  him  to  study  medicine  with  a  view  to  prac¬ 
tice, — though  it  appears  pretty  clearly,  even  from  his  own  cor¬ 
respondence,  that  he  wished  to  serve  himself  by  this  recom¬ 
mendation  at  least  as  much  as  his  friend.  The  doctor,  at  that 
time  resident  in  Yorkshire,  had  projected  his  since  celebrated 
work  on  Domestic  Medicine,  and  in  the  execution  of  it  was 
not  a  little  anxious  to  obtain  the  aid  of  Mr.  Smellie.  Being 
unsuccessful  in  his  attempts  to  engage  him  as  a  domestic 
assistant,  he  returned  to  Edinburgh  himself,  where  the  work 
was  submitted  to  the  revision  of  his  friend,  previous  to  its 
publication.  It  has  been  asserted,  indeed,  on  the  authority 
*  3  U  2 
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of  the  late  Dr.  Gilbert  Stuart,  that  the  work  was  completely 
written  by  Mr.  Smeiiie;  but  for  this  assertion  there  appears 
to  be  no  sufficient  evidence.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Sinedie 
was  accustomed  to  relate  to  his  friends,  that  the  original 
manuscript  of  Dr.  Buchan  was  so  excessively  redundant,'  that 
a  single  chapter  would  have  filled  nearly  as  large  a  volume 
as  that  in  which  it  was  afterwards  published,  and  that  he 
merely  compressed  the  whole  into  reasonable  hounds.  Even 
from  this  statement,  however,  u  wou  ld  appear  that  this  work,  of 
which  twenty  regular  editions  of  6000  each  have  been  sold, 
was  indebted  almost  entirely  to  Mr.  Smeiiie  for  its  popularity 
and  extensive  sale. 

Mr.  Smeiiie  married  at  the  age  of  twenty  three;  but  the 
narrowness  of  bis  circumstances  prevented  him  from  entering 
into  business  on  his  own  account  for  several  years  after  that 
period  ;  and  he  was  indebted  even  then  to  the  kindness  of 
literary  or  scientific  friends  for  assistance.  Among  these  we 
find  the  late  Dr.  Hope,  professor  of  Botany,  Dr.  Robertson, 
professor  of  Oriental  languages,  and  Lord  Karnes.  His  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Lord  K.  commenced  in  some  anonymous  re¬ 
marks,  which  he  adventurously  sent  to  his  Lordship,  while 
employed  in  printing  the  Elements  of  Criticism.  To  this 
communication  his  Lordship  returned  a  polite  and  respectful 
answer,  acknowledging  their  propriety,  and  soliciting  his 
farther  observations,  observing  at  the  same  time  that  he  could 
see  no  reason  u  for  this  sort  of  blind  intercourse.”  From  this 
period  a  friendly  correspondence  existed  between  them,  which 
experienced  no  interruption  until  the  time  of  his  Lordship’s 
death. 

The  first  important  literary  undertaking  in  which  Mr. 
Smeiiie  engaged,  was  the  compilement  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  of  which  the  first  edition  was  published  in  1771, 
in  three  volumes  quarto.  He  undertook  to  draw  up  fifteen 
of  the  principal  sciences,  and  to  arrange  the  whole  work 
for  the  press, — for  wTicli  he  received  the  trifling  sum  of 
sT200.  lie  wrote  besides  some  valuable  original  articles. 
One  of  these  (aether)  gave  considerable  offence  to  the  late 
Dr.  Cullen,  who  had  endeavoured  to  explain  some  of  the 
functions  ot  the  animal  economy  by  imagining  the  existence 
of  a  nervous  aether.  In  this  excellent  article  Mr.  Smeiiie, 
with  admirable  force  and  perspicuity  of  reasoning,  exposed 
the  extreme  absurdity  of  that  false  philosophy,  which,  con¬ 
sisting  entirely  of  ingenious  but  idle  speculation,  can  have 
no  solid  foundation  in  experiment  or  observation,  and  con¬ 
sequently  can  never  advance  our  knowledge  a  single  step; 
and  as  Dr.  Cullen’s  theory  had  made  a  conspicuous  figure 
in  a  recent  medical  thesis,  Mr.  S.  t;ook  occasion  to  hold  it 
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4  To  give  a  iormal  refutation  of  this  author’s  reasoning,  is  no  part 
of  our  plan.  It  is  perhaps  wrong  to  say  that  he  has  reasoned  ;  for 
the  whole  hypothetical  part  of  his  eSsay  is  a  mere  farrago  of  vague 
assertions,  non-entities,  illogical  concisions,  and  extravagant  fancies. 
His  sether  seems  to  be  an  exceedingly  tractable  sort  of  substance. 
Wh  enevet  the  qualities  of  one  body  differ  from  those  of  another,  a 
dijfi  rent  modification  of  cethcr  at  once  solves  the  phenomenon.  The 
sether  of  iron  must  not,  to  be  sure,  be  exactly  the  same  with  the 
nervous  aether,  otherwise  it  would  be  in  danger  of  producing  sensation 
in  place  of  magnetism.  It  would  likewise  have  been  very  improper 
to  give  the  vegetable  sether  exactly  the  same  qualities  with  those  of 
animal  aether;  for,  in  such  a  case,  men  would  run  great  risk  of  striking 
root  in  the  soil;  and  trees  and  hedges  might  eradicate  and  run  about 
the  fields.  Nothing  can  be  more  ludicrous  than  to  see  a  writer  treating 
a  mere  ens  ration  is  as  familiarly  as  if  it  were  an  object  of  our 
senses.  T  he  notion  of  compounding  the  aether  of  an  acid  with  that 
of  an  alkali ,  in  order  to  make  a  neutral  of  it,  is  completely  ridiculous. 
But  if  men  take  the  liberty  of  substituting  names  in  place  of  facts 
and  experiment ,v,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  account  for  any  thing.  By 
this  method  of  philosophising,  obscurity  is  for  ever  banished  from  the 
works  of  nature.  It  is  impossible  to  gravel  an  setherial  philosopher. 
Ask  him  what  questions  you  please,  his.  answer  is  ready: — As  we 
cannot  find  the  cause  any  cohere  else  ;  ergo,  by  dilemma,  it  must  be 
owing  to  aether !  For  example,  ask  any  one  of  these  sages,  what 
is  the  cause  of  gravity  ?  he  will  answer,  ’tis  aether  3  Ask  him  the 
cause  of  thought,  he  will  gravely  reply,  the  solution  of  this  question 
was  once  universally  allowed  to  exceed  the  limits  of  human  genius ; 
but  now,  by  the  grand  discover  ies  we  have  lately  made,  it  is  as  plain 
as  that  three  and  two  make  five!  Thought,  is  a  mere  mechanical 
thing,  an  evident  effect  of  certain  motion-,  in  the  brain  produced  by 
the  c.ccillations  of  a  subtle  fluid  called  a  her!  This  is  indeed  astonishing! 

4  Such  jargon,  however,  affords  an  excellent  lesson  to  the  true  philoso¬ 
pher  It  shows  to  what  folly  and  extravagance  mankind  are  led,  whenever 
they  deviate  from  experiment  and  observation  in  their  enquiries  into 
nature.  No  sooner  do  we  leave  these  only  faithful  guides  to  science, 
than  we  instantly  land  in  a  labyrinth  of  nonsense  and  obscurity,  the 
natural  punishment  of  folly  and  presumption.’  Vol.  1.  p.  382. 

When  a  second  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  was  called 
for,  in  1776,  Mr.  Smellie  was  applied  to  by  Mr.  Bell 
to  take  a  share  in  the  work,  as  weli  as  again  to 
superintend  the  publication;  but  this  offer,  unfortunately 
for  himself  and  his  family ,  he  declined,  because  the  pro¬ 
prietors  insisted  upon  the  introduction  of  a  general  biography. 
This  Mr.  S.  disapproved  of,  as  inconsistent  with  the  plan 
and  title  of  the  work ;  and  he  thus  lost,  either  from  timidity 
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or  excessive  fastidiousness,  a  share  in  a  work,  the  third 
edition  of  which,  alone,  is  said  to  have  left  a  clear  profit 
to  the  proprietors  of  <£42,000. 

In  the  year  1773  Mr.  Smellie  engaged,  in  conjunction 
with  the  noted  Dr.  Gilbert  Stuart,  (a  man  of  uncommon 
talents,  and  capable  of  intense  application,  but  the  siave 
of  irregular  habits  and  uncontrolled  passions,)  in  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Edinburgh  Magazine  and  Review.  The 
work  was  conducted  with  considerable  ability,  but  failed 
in  a  few  years,  in  consequence  of  Stuart’s  indiscriminate 
severity  and  illiberal  abuse  Mr.  Smellie  managed  the 
historical  department ;  and  Dr.  Blacklock  and  Professor  Baron 
were  prominent  contributors.  The  fate  of  the  work  was 
sealed  by  a  virulent  and  unjust  attack  upon  Lord  Monboddo’s 
Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Language,  which  gave 
great  and  general  offence  to  the  friends  of  that  respectable, 
though  eccentric  character — with  whom,  however,  Mr.  Smel¬ 
lie  continued  in  habits  of  intimacy,  notwithstanding  the 
abuse  of  his  Lordship’s  work,  which  had  issued  from  his 
press.  v 

In  1781,  Mr.  Smellie  was  elected  Keeper  and  Superin- 
tendant  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  belonging  to 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  then  recently  es¬ 
tablished  under  the  influence  and  patronage  of  the  Earl 
of  Buchan,  with  whom  it  originated.  It  is  singular  enough 
that  his  connection  with  this  Society  raised  a  very  powerful 
opposition  to  their  petition  to  the  King  for  a  royal  charter 
of  incorporation.  Mr.  Smellie  had  been  induced,  by  the 
solicitation  of  Lord  Karnes,  to  prepare  a  course  of  lectures 
upon  the  philosophy  and  genera!  economy  of  nature;  and 
the  plan  was  so  much  approved  by  Dr.  Ramsay,  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Natural  History,  that  he  gave  him  his  assistance 
and  advice  in  the  most  frank  and  liberal  manner.  These 
lectures,  however,  had  not  been  delivered  when  Mr.  Smellie 
received  ins  first  appointment  to  the  Antiquarian  Society  : 
and  as  lie  had  failed  in  his  attempt  to  obtain  the  Natural 
History  Professorship,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Ramsay,  in  1775, 
they  made  him  an  offer  of  their  hall,  and  desired  his 
lectures  to  be  read  there  to  themselves  and  the  public. 
This  proposal  alarmed  the  jealousy  of  Dr.  Walker,  the 
successful  candidate  for  the  Professor’s  chair ;  and,  through 
his  interest,  a  memorial  was  presented  to  the  Lord  Advocate 
by  the  Senates  Academicus,  objecting  to  the  grant  of  a 
charter  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  The  memorial  was 
unsuccessful  with  respect  to  its  immediate  object;  but  the 
unexpected  and  illiberal  apposition  which  had  been  thus 
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called  Into  action,  occasioned  Mr.  Smellie  to  abandon  bis 
proposed  lectures. 

About  tins  period  Mr.  S,  commenced  the  translation  ©f 
Buffon’s  Natural  History,  which  he  published  in  9  vols  8vo. 
with  many  valuable  notes  and  illustrations.  In  the  execu¬ 
tion  ol  this  laborious  undertaking,  he  was  accustomed  to 
read  over  six  or  eight  pages  until  he  was  perfectly  master 
ot  their  ideas  and  language  ;  and  then  proceeded  to  write 
his  translation,  without  any  immediate  reference  to  the 
particular  language  or  arrangement  of  the  original.  It  is 
a  very  striking  proof  of  the  strength  and  steadiness  of  his 
mind,  that  though  this  work  was  executed,  for  the  most  part, 
in  a  small  correcting  room,  connected  with  his  printing, 
office,  in  which  he  was  exposed  to  very  frequent  interruption, 
yet  sucii  was  his  accuracy  and  self-possession,  that  he  gave 
it  out  to  his  compositors  as  it  was  written  ;  and  rarely 
had  occasion  to  alter  a  single  word  after  it  was  set  up  from 
the  original  manuscript.  This  very  uncommon  degree  of 
accuracy  in  composition,  may  have  been  in  a  good  measure, 
no  doubt,  the  result  of  his  early  application  to  study,  and 
of  the  habit  of  committing  his  speculations  to  writing : 
but  still  that  mind  must  have  been  steady  and  powerful 
in  no  common  degree,  which  could  send  forth  its  pro¬ 
ductions  in  so  perfect  a  state.  Indeed  in  mature  life,  his 
biographer  informs  us,  he  never  made  a  second  copy  of 
any  literary  effort;  and  the  whole  expence  of  alterations 
in  printing  his  Philosophy  of  Natural  History,  consisting 
of  526  quarto  pages,  was  oniy  half  a  crown. 

This  work,  the  tirst  volume  of  which  was  published  in 
1790,  and  the  second  some  years  after  his  death,  contained 
the  materials  which  Mr.  Smeliie  had  collected  for  his  in¬ 
tended  Lectures,  but  to  which  it  is  probable  he  made  con¬ 
siderable  additions,  before  he  ventured  to  commit  it  to  the 
press.  It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  plan  or  merits  of 
a  work  which  has  now  been  more  than  twenty  years  be¬ 
fore  the  public,  and  which  will  probably  remain  unrivalled 
in  that  department  of  literature;  but  we  cordially  join  Mr. 
Kerr  in  recommending  it  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  young 
persons  in  the  more  advanced  period  of  education,  cal¬ 
culated,  as'  we  think  it  is  beyond  any  otner  work  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  to  inspire  a  taste  for  the  most 
delightful  of  ail  studie::,  the  study  of  nature;  and  to  lead 
the  mind,  at  that  interesting  period  of  life,  when  it  is  most 
susceptible  of  impression,  and  ere  it  has  yet  reached  the 
full  maturity  of  its  strength,  “  from  nature  to  nature’s  GodT 
—For  the  first  volume  of  this  work  Mr.  Smeliie  received 
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1C00  guineas,  and  £  50  for  every  subsequent  edition  in  4to. 
of  1000  Copies.  It  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  his 
original  productions;  and  must,  indeed,  be  considered  as 
a  proud  monument  of  literary  exertion,  when  it  is  recol¬ 
lected  that  it  was  written  amidst  the  incessant  avocations 
of  business,  and  the  anxious  solicitude  connected  with  the 
care  of  a  very  numerous  family.  —  It  would  exceed  our  limits 
to  particularize  the  minor  productions  of  Mr.  Smellie’s  pen- 
Some  of  them  are  introduced  by  Mr.  Kerr  into  the  body 
of  his  work,  and  others  noticed  with  sufficient  minuteness 
of  detail.  He  has  given  a  list,  too,  of  twenty  six  essays, 
most  of  which  were  written  in  early  life,  and  read  to  the 
different  societies  of  which  Mr.  Smellie  was  a  member. 

A  short  time  before  his  death,  Mr.  S.  had  conceived  the 
idea  of  writing  a  series  of  biographical  memoirs  of  eminent 
Scotch  authors,  with  whom  he  had  been  personally  acquaint¬ 
ed,  or  whose  works  he  had  printed.  He  intended  it  as  a 
foundation  for  a  Biographia  Scotica,  but  lived  only  to 
execute  the  lives  ol  Dr.  John  Gregory,  David  Hume,  and 
Dr.  Adam  Smith.  These,  together  with  a  life  of  Lord  Karnes, 
inserted  originally  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  and  four 
of  his  juvenile  essays,  were  published  by  his  son,  in  1800, 
in  one  volume  8vo. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  work  before  us,  we  are  in¬ 
troduced,  rather  unexpectedly,  to  Robert  Burns,  the  bold 
flights  of  whose  untutored  genius  were  first  published 
by  Mr.  Smellie  in  the  year  1787  ;  at  which  period,  if  we 
rightly  recollect,  the  Ayrshire  noet  made  his  first  appearance 
in  Edinburgh.  He  often  visited  the  office  while  his  poems 
were  printing,  and  the  following  anecdote  was  communicated 
by  Mr.  A-  Smellie,  who  was  engaged  at  the  time  in  bis  father’s 
office. 

6 1  perfectly  remember  the  appearance  of  Burns  in  my  father’s  printing 
house  in  1787,  at  the  time  his  poems  were  printing.  He  was  dressed 
much  in  the  stile  of  a  plain  countryman;  and  walked  three  or  four 
times  from  end  to  end  of  the  composing  room,  cracking  a  long 
hunting  whip  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  to  the  no  small  annoyance 
of  the  compositors  and  pressmen :  and  although  the  manuscript  of 
his  poen;s  was  then  lying  before  every  compositor  in  the  house,  he 
never  once  looked  at  what  they  were  doing,  nor  asked  a  single 
question.  He  frequently  repeated  this  odd  practice  during  the  course 
of  piinting  his  work,  and  always  in  the  same  strange  and  inattentive 
manner,  to  the  great  astonish  merit  of  the  men  who  were  not  accus¬ 
tomed  to  such  whimsical  behaviour,  i  he  compositors,  when  they 
first  got  his  poems  to  print,  and  before  he  had  made  his  appearance 
amOn  them,  had  been  told  that  the  work  which  they  are  employed 
to  set  up  was  composed  by  a  common  ploughman  ;  and  though  I 
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was  at  that  time  very  young’,  the  cracking  the  whip,  and  the  strangely 
uncouth,  and  unconcerned  manner  of  Burns,  always  impressed  me 
with  the  notion,  that  he  wished  to  assume  the  clownish  appearance 
of  a  country  rustic,  and  I  have  never  been  able  to  efface  the  im¬ 
pression  that  his  behaviour  proceeded  from  affectation/  Vol.  11.  p.  351. 

From  the  extensive  correspondence  which  passed  betwixt 
Barns  and  Mr  Smellie,  our  biographer  has  selected  only 
a  very  few  letters  ;  and  these  are  chiefly  interesting  as 
serving  to  introduce  to  the  reader’s  acquaintance  Mrs.  Maria 
Riddell,  of  Woodley  Park,  Dumfriesshire, — a  lady  who  was 
the  intimate  friend  of  Both  these  eminent  men,  and  whose 
talents  and  accomplishments  gave  her  a  just  title  to  that 
distinguished  honour.  Her  letters  to  Mr.  Smellie  are  all 
written  with  that  ease,  simplicity,  and  spirit,  which  form 
the  charm  and  excellence  of  epistolary  writing. 

It  is  now  time  to  close  our  account  of  this  work,  which, 
notwithstanding  our  objections  to  multifarious  matter  and 
lazy  extracts,  we  must,  on  the  whole,  pronounce  amusing. 
As  a  fair  specimen  of  Mr.  Kerr’s  style  of  writing,  we  give 
the  following  account  of  Mr.  Smellie’s  character; — -but  we 
must  not  be  understood  to  vouch  for  its  impartiality. 

(  After  the  glowing  descriptions  by  Burns,  both  in  poetry  and 
prose,  it  were  superfluous  to  repeat,  that  Mr.  Smellie’s  talents  for 
social  converse  were  of  the  first  rate  kind ;  and  though  his  wit,  as 
forcibly  expressed  by  that  excellent  judge  of  wit,  was  often  keen  and 
biting,  yet  such  was  his  candid  suavity  of  manner  that  it  could  never 
give  offence,  except  to  fools  and  men  of  diseased  and  jealous  irritability 
of  temper.  One  species  of  playful  humour  in  which  he  often  in¬ 
dulged,  and  with  much  readiness,  was  punning ;  which  some  fasti¬ 
dious  critics  have  been  pleased  to  call  the  very  lowest  species  of 
wit,  though  it  certainly  has  one  excellent  property,  that  it  invariably 
occasions  much  innocent  mirth  and  good  humour,  in  grave  and  philo¬ 
sophical  discourse  he  was  clear,  candid,  communicative,  and  informing, 
as  Well  as  thoroughly  informed,  never  withholding  his  judgment 
and  opinions  from  narrow  mindedness,  or  obtruding  them  unnecessarily 
or  ill-timedly  from  vanity  or  affectation.  On  every  occasion,  his  friends 
and  acquaintances  were  welcome  to  his  advice  and  assistance,  on  all 
subjects  with  which  he  was  familiar  ;  and  there  were  few  subjects  in 
literature  or  philosophy  in  which  he  was  not  more  than  ordinarily 
versant,  and  in  many,  profoundly  learned.  His  manners  were  uncom¬ 
monly  mild,  inoffensive  and  gentle  ;  insomuch  that  none,  even  of  Ins 
own  family,  even  remember  to  have  seen  him  out  of  temper,  and 
he.  probably  never  was  in  a  passion  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life: 
even  in  his  last  and  long  illness  he  was  never  in  the  smallest  degree 
peevish,  fretful,  or  melancholy.  That  he  had  his  faults  is  certain,  for 
who  can?  be  without  them?  But — they  e  all  against  himself ,  and 

ne  ver  Injured  others  '  To  his  family  he  was  ever  kind  and  indulgent, 
and  all  his  friendships  were  calm  and  lasting.’ 
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( Of  his  particular  opinions  in  regard  to  religious  doctrines  and  forms , 
[are  they  precisely  equal  in  importance?]  on  which  many  good  and 
w’se  men  have  disputed,  almost  with  rancour,  and  seldom  in  the 
spirit  of  charity,  the  writer  of  these  Memoirs,  though  several  years 
hit  •at  ly  acquainted  with  him,  is  not  at  all  instructed  — As  a  trans¬ 
lator  of  Buffon  he  is  always  excellent;  for  he  was  perfectly  acquainted 
With  tiie  subject,  and  has  unifoimly  conveyed  the  meaning  of  his 
author  in  clear  and  appropriate  language.  In  his  own  original  com¬ 
pos  tions,  though  he  may  not  daz.-de  the  imaginations  of  his  readers 
by  warmth  and  animation  of  style  and  language,  he  is  always  judicious 
and  instructive;  and  h.s  language  is  perspicuous  and  dignified,  without 
any  attempt  at  false  eloquence,  or  tawdry  ornament.  Somewhat  in 
the  language  used  by  himself,  in  the  close  of  his  Life  of  the  late 
amiable,  ingenious,  and  most  respectable  Dr.  John  Gregory,  it  may 
be  said,  that  as  a  man  of  Vdiious  and  extensive  literary  and  scientific 
attainments,  and  as  considered  in  a  professional  view,  few  men  will 
be  found  to  have  excelled  th  late  William  Smellie/ 

Mr  Smeiiie  died  in  June.  17JS,  in  tne  o6tb  year  of  his  age. 

Art.  VIII-  The  Savage.  By  Piomingo,  a  Headman  and  Warrior 

of  the  Museo^ulgee  Nation.  12mo.  pp.  312.  Philadelphia  printed  ; 

Cadell  and  Co.  1811. 

THE  author  of  this  work,  which  appears  to  have  been 
first  published  in  weekly  numbers,  may  in  America, 
perhaps,  set  up  for  an  original  genius;  in  England  he 
would  be  set  down  as  a  forward  school -boy.  The  substance 
and  manner  of  the  performance  are  very  miscedaneous. 
It  consists  of  ravings  against  civilization,  and  the  various 
features  of  civilized  society, — disquisitions  on  grammar  and 
American  pronunciation, — letters  from  various  characters  to  the 
Savage, — dreams, — the  profane  and  absurd  chit-chat  of 
clubs  or  tavern  companies, — dialogues  with  the  devil, — 
misrepresentation  and  abuse  of  those  who  make  any  pre¬ 
tension  to  the  character  of  Christians,  &c.  &c.  The  style 
in  which  this  precious  farrago  is  delivered,  of  course  varies 
in  a  considerable  degree  with  the  subject.  It  is  often 
animated  and  fluent,  but  more  strongly  imbued  with  affecta¬ 
tion  and  pedantry,  than  almost  any  thing  else  we  can  re¬ 
member  to  have  read ;  inflated  to  the  utmost  extreme  of 
bombast,  and  loaded  with  prodigious  quantities  of  trite  quo¬ 
tation.  The  parts  intended  to  be  humorous,  are  singularly 
coarse,  and  low;  the  author  appears  to  consider  profaneness  an 
admirable  succedaneum  for  wit,  and  to  find  a  peculiar  satis¬ 
faction  in  transcribing  oaths  and  curses.  He  seems,  however, 
to  pique  himself  not  a  little,  on  his  ‘delicate  irony  and 
classical  allusions.’  There  is  a  total  want  of  that  propriety, 
consistency,  sobriety,  and  good  sense,  which  distinguish  the 
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popular  essayists  of  this  country,  and  without  which  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  judicious  and 
refined  readers.  As  to  the  character  of  Piomingo,  the  savage, 
nothing  was  ever  worse  sustained  :  take  a  conceited  American, 
who  has  a  smattering  of  literature,  and  a  passion  for  de¬ 
mocracy,  in  fact,  take  the  author  himself,  with  his  impiety 
and  Qiiotemism,  and  make  him  declaim  on  the  blessings  of 
savage  hie,  and  Piomingo  stands  before  you  at  once.  A 
few  extracts  may  be  properly  introduced,  to  illustrate  these 
strictures  ;  though  it  is  impossible,  by  detached  passages, 
to  give  an  idea  of  that  disgust,  which  is  excited  by  tiie 
perusal  of  the  volume;  and  we  shall  not  choose  to  degrade 
our  pages,  with  proofs  of  the  proficiency  of  the  Americans 
in  the  art  of  swearing.  In  order  to  comprehend  some  of 
the  sentences,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  reader  to  recol¬ 
lect,  that  Piomingo  always  uses  the  plural  pronoun  in  speak¬ 
ing"  of  himself;  and,  as  some  palliation  for  his  literary  and 
moral  faults,  that  6  the  utmost  of  our  ambition  is  to  afford 
entertainment  by  the  novelty  of  our  remarks.’  (p.  55-) 

The  folio  wing  sentences  occur  in  a  disquisition  on  hap¬ 
piness. 

‘  Nearly  all  the  evils  that  afflict  the  sons  of  men  flow  from  one 
source — wealth,  or  the  appropriation  of  things  to  individuals  and  to 
societies.  Take  away  this  mother  curse,  and  all  its  cursed  progeny, 
and  the  world  would  be,  comparatively  speaking,  a  paradise!’  p.  76. 

i  That  man  who  is  either  raised  above,  or  depressed  below,  his 
species  cannot  be  happy  ’  p,  88* 

i  Civilization  is  a  forced  state :  it  is  cot  natural  for  one  man  to 
bend,  cringe,  and  creep  to  another.’  p.  89. 

A  friend  of  the  headman  and  warrior’s  wished  him  to 
engage  in  politics. 

‘■We  answered,  very  gravely,  that  we  would  permit  France  and 
England  to  manage  their  own  affairs  :  that  we  were  not  disposed  to 
concern  ourself  with  any  of  those  great  matters  which  agitate  the 
civilized  world;  and  that  we  were  an  unambitious,  unaspiring  mortal, 
content  with  ease  and  tranquility.  Our  friend,  says  he,  perceived  that 
we  were  headstrong  in  our  folly:  and  therefore  he  would  leave  us  to 
our  contemplations,  and  so  he  did.’  p.  87* 

In  the  course  of  a  very  prolix  conversation  with  Frank 
Fluent,  Piomingo  exclaims, 

‘  You  and  your  furious  instructor  may  prate  about  the  wickedness  of 
the  heart  as  long  as  you  please ;  but  every  one  must  admit  that  no 
one  is  wicked  before  the  commencement  of  his  existence.’  p.  211. 

The  following  observations  make  part  of  a  section  intitled, 
by  way  of  pre-eminence,  ‘  thoughts.’ 
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*  Where  is  the  man  who  does  not  think,  with  Glendower,  that 
he  is  not  on  “  the  ro  ]  of  common  men  ?”  We  can  all  readily  admit 
that  at  the  oirth  of  common  men ,  it  would  be  a  preposterous  thing 
for  the  “  front  of  heaven  to  be  full  of  fiery  shapes*'  or  for  the  earth 
to  tremble;  but  at  our  own  nativity  we  admit,  there  might  be  some 
few  signs  in  heaven,  some  little  commotions  on  earth,  to  mark  us 
extraordinary. 

‘  Who  c.oes  not  suppose  that  the  order  of  nature  might  be  inter¬ 
rupted  to  give  him  intimation  of  evils  that  may  bcfal  him  ?  Who 
would  not  suppose  a  squadron  of  angels  honorably  employed  in  watch¬ 
ing  his  motions  and  directing  his  steps  ?  Who  does  not  think  himself 
Worthy  of  being  th  e  peculiar  favorite  of  heaven?  Who  does  not  con¬ 
ceive  himself  able  to  change  the  unchangeable  n  ind  by  his  prayers  ? 

‘But  whither  have  we  wandered?  We  have  followed  the  train  of 
our  capiicious  thoughts  and  lost  sight  of  the  object  we  meant  to 
pursue.  It  is  true  that  we  discarded  method,  in  the  beginning,  and 
proposed  to  make  rm  excursion  through  the  fields  of  imagination  ;  yet, 
it  will  probably  be  expected  that  we  should  preserve  some  order  in 
our  wanderings,  and  not  be  continually  changing  our  course  in  pursuit 
of  every  meteor  that  flits  through  the  reg  ons  of  fancy. 

‘  We  intended  to  have  taken  a  more  extensive  ramble  ;  and  we  now 
see  objects  at  a  distance  which  we  would  willingly  chase  for  a  while, 
and  then  desert  them  for  others ;  but  as  we  are  apprehensive  that 
our  readers  would  not  choose  to  follow  us  in  our  fantastic  flight 
from  one  corner  of  the  world  to  another,  we  shall  hasten  to  put  an 
end  to  our  excursion.*  p.  231. 

On  one  occasion,  the  savage  finds  himself  in  the  middle 
of  a  political  mob. 

‘  We  prayed  to  the  gods  ;  but,  as  prayers  alone  are  generally  una¬ 
vailing,  we  did  not  neglect  to  make  use  of  our  personal  exeitions  ; 
and,  alter  being  shoved,  pushed,  squeezed  and  bruised  for  the  space  of 
fifty  minutes,  we  found  ouiself  bieathiess  and  exhausted  in  the  outer 
skirts  of  the  assembly.  We  then  ver;  devoutly  exclaimed,  “  Thank 
Goa*'- — but  we  were  rather  too  hasty  in  making  our  acknowledge¬ 
ments  ;  for  a  brawny  fellow,  in  the  act  of  huzzaing,  dashed  his  hat 
in  our  face. 

‘We  are  remarkably  mild  and  inoffensive;  we  have  an  abundant 
portion  ct  the  “  milk  of  human  kindness*’  in  our  composition  ;  in 
oui  irtercour  e  v  ith  the  woila,  we  “bear  our  faculties  as  meekly*’  as 
though  we  were  not  a  headman  and  warrior  of  a  great  and  inde¬ 
pendent  nation  ;  we  are  harmless  as  “  a  sucking  dove;”  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  irritate  or  offend  us: — but  this  insult  was  so  sudden, 
so  unexpected,  so  violent,  that  it  elicited  a  few  scintillations  of  anger. 

‘  We  turned  round  in  a  rage  upon  the  aggressor ;  but  discovering 
no  marks  of  resjiectubility  about  him,  our  indignation  was  converted 
into  pity  and  contempt.  “  Friend  !’*  said  we,  “  why  art  thou  so  out¬ 
rages  usiy  patriotic  ?  What  has  thy  country  done  for  thee  ?  Does 
she  give  thee  food  to  keep  thee  irom  starving,  or  raiment  to  protect 
thee  from  the  coid  ?’*  *  p.  238. 
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The  most  favourite  topic,  however,  of  this  American 
essayist,  is  religion, 

4  How  does  it  happen,’  that  as  soon  as  we  hear  the  name  of  a 
clergyman  mentioned,  we  immediately  associate  with  the  man  the 
qualities  of  bigotry  arrogance  and  spiritual  pride  ?  How*  does  it  hap¬ 
pen,  that  they,  whose  business  it  is  to  inculcate  benevolence,  charity, 
humility  and  patience,  should  be  characterized,  wherever  they  are  known, 
by  a  proud  overbearing  and  intolerant  disposition.’  p.  292 

*  Sunday ,  We  awoke.  The  morning  had  considerably  advanced  ;  and  the 
sun  sent  his  cheerful  beams  through  our  window.  We  raised  our 
head,  rubbed  our  ev°s,  cast  a  glance  of  recognition  upon  the  rusty 
furniture  ot  our  narrow  disorderly  apartment,  and  determined  to  arise. — 
We  S'rid  to  ourself,  “  shall  we  go  up  to  Mount  Zion  and  worship 
with  the  Christians?  Are  we  not  all  children  of  the  same  common 
father  ?  Why  then  may  we  not  join  together  in  public  adoration  and 
prayer:”  But  short  was  the  empire  of  feeling :  we  thought  of  a  vain 
proud  avaricious  intriguing  hypocritical  multitude,  who  assemble  for 
the ,  purpose  of  imposing  on  each  other  by  a  specious  affectation  of 
piety,  and  a  variety  of  religious  grimaces  -—Do  they  suppose  that  the 
Lord  will  be  delighted  with  their  crocodile  tears  and  face  of  despair? 
or  do  they  expect  to  deceive  him  by  their  whining  complaints  and 
cringing  servility  ?’  p.  294. 

We  shall  conclude  our  quotations,  with  the  last  para¬ 
graph  of  the  book  :  it  requires  no  comment. 

4  Evangelical  Christians  never  mention  virtue,  unless  in  the  way  of 
reproaci  :  it  is  a  heathenish  kind  of  a  thing — filthy  rags- — yea,  d***  in 
the  sight  oi  the  Lord.  Any  one  who  hopes  to  acquire  favor  with 
God  by  promoting  the  good  of  his  fellow  creatures  is  regarded  by 
them  with  the  utmost  contempt  and  abhorrence.— They  flatter  them¬ 
selves  with  the  idea  that  they,  the  taints,  shall  be  placed  on  thrones, 
and  will  have  the  sublime  happiness  of  pronouncing  the  irreversible 
doom  of  never  ending  torments,  upon  impenitent  millions:  among 
whom  they  expect  to  see  reprobate  fathers  mothers  brothers  sisters 
wives  and  children  !  ’ 

Art.  IX.  Sermons  on  Select  Subjects.  By  Charles  Buck.  8vo»  pp.  326. 

Price  4s.  boards.  Williams  and  Smith,  1810. 

MR-  Buck  assigns  the  importunity  of  his  friends,  as  the 
reason  for  r  e  appearance  of  these  sermons;  and  in 
apology  for  the  homeliness  and  simplicity  which  he  thinks 
they  discover,  he  says,  4  I  freely  confess  that  1  have  studied 
perspicuity  rather  than  elegance,  and  simplicity  rather  than 
ornament.  The  longer  I  live  ;  the  more  I  consider  the 
vanity  of  the  world ;  the  transitory  nature  of  all  earthly 
things;  and  the  value  of  immortal  souls;  the  more  I  am 
convinced,  that,  in  order  to  do  good,  every  minister  and 
author  ought  to  cultivate  the  most  plain,  easy,  and  simple 
style.’  (p.  iv.)  We  cannot  pass  by  these  modest  pleas,  with¬ 
out  bestowing  a  few  thoughts  upon  them. 
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These  sermons,  it  seems  to  us,  are  very  excellent.  They 
are,  it  is  true,  neither  profound  nor  original  ;  which,  how¬ 
ever,  cannot  he  considered  as  defects,  sermons  being  chiefly 
designed  for  the  instruction  of  the  common  people.  But 
they  are  remarkable  for  a  vein  of  good  sense  and  pious 
observation.  Our  author  manifests  great  knowledge  of  the 
trials  and  difficulties  of  the  faithful  ;  and,  while  he  skilfully 
directs  them  to  the  proper  source  of  relief  and  support, 
appears  every  where  to  entertain  a  deep  sense  of  the 
supreme  importance  of  the  religion  that  improves  the  heart 
and  regulates  the  life. 

But,  though  we  are  very  well  satisfied  with  Mr.  B.  for 
yielding  so  far  to  the  request  of  his  friends,  as  to  publish 
this  little  volume,  we  should  yet  be  very  sorry  if  the 
same  cause  should  become  any  thing  like  general  in  its 
operation.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  maxim  that  holds 
true  in  the  majority  of  cases,  that  each  of  those  congre¬ 
gations  that  enjoy  the  advantage  of  genuinely  religious  instruc¬ 
tion,  considers  its  own  teacher  as  holding  the  first  rank 

_  o 

among  sermon-makers.  The  persons  that  form  the  body 
of  such  assemblies  read  very  little,  or  seldom  hear  other 
preachers.  Their  own  teacher  they  regard  as  the  standard 
of  excellence  in  that  line.  Even  if  they  do  not  place  him  in 
the  first  rank,  several  local  circumstances — such  as  long 
acquaintance — relief  and  improvement  they  may  have  derived 
—an  admiration  of  his  zeal,  his  devotion,  or  benevolence — 
concur  to  make  them  find  an  interest  and  a  charm  in  his 
productions  :  and,  affectionately  supposing  that  they  will  be 
equally  interesting  to  all  the  world,  they  will  vehemently 
importune  him  to  publish  what  his  sober  and  unbiassed 
judgement  would  have  committed  to  the  flames. 

It  gave  us  a  little  uneasiness,  we  must  confess,  to  find 
a  man  of  Mr.  Buck’s  good  sense  and  information  giving  his 
sanction  to  what  has  long  appeared  to  us  to  be  vulgar 
cant.  Does  Mr.  B.  then  seriously  imagine  that  our  best 
authors,  our  models  of  correct  and  elegant  composition, 
are  less  perspicuous,  less  easy  of  apprehension,  than  those 
who  have  been  unskilled  in  the  arts  of  fine  writing?  Will 
he  pretend  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  get  at  the  meaning 
of  Dr.  Watts,  than  of  Dr.  Owen,— or  that  the  speculations 
of  Mr.  Addison  are  darker  and  more  obscure  than  those  of 
Mr.  Edwards  ?  u  Prima  est  eloquentiae  virtus,  perspicuitas.” 
While  there  is  a  degree  of  positive  beauty  in  the  essential 
quality  of  good  writing,  the  author  who  does  not  make  it 
the  medium  of  displaying  his  other  virtues,  will  hardly 
maintain  his  credit  with  the  public.  But,  besides  that  it  is  an 
egregious  error  to  represent  writing  of  the  first  order  as 
•bscure,  these  good  persons  who  make  war  upon  the  graces, 
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betray  not  a  little  inconsistency  in  their  pretensions 
to  simplicity.  For  if  they  employ  simplicity  in  its  usual 
acceptation,  when  applied  to  these  subjects,  and  not  to 
signify  vulgarity  or  childishness,  it  will  imply  a  degree  of 
beauty,  at  which  most  authors  have  studied  to  arrive,  though 
but  very  few  have  been  able  to  diffuse  it  throughout  their 
compositions.  It  is  this,  we  believe,  that  constitutes  the 
charm  of  Xenophon,  of  Terence,  of  Tillotson,  of  Parnell, 
and  of  Hume. 

It  seems  rather  strange  that  the  writer’s  time  should  he 
of  so  much  greater  consequence  than  the  reader’s.  If  book¬ 
makers  are  to  throw  off  their  two  hundred  lines  in  an  hour, 
if  they  think  proper  to  print  all  sorts  of  effusions,  without 
being  at  the  pains  to  mature  their  thoughts  and  elaborate 
their  works  till  they  become  beautiful  and  elegant,  and 
then  gravely  plead  in  excuse,  the  brevity  of  human  life, 
readers  will  soon  learn  to  reason  in  the  same  way.  They 
will  consider  their  time  as  too  precious  to  be  thrown  away 
on  those  who  would  serve  them  with  any  kind  of  enter¬ 
tainment.  Unripe  fruit  may  indeed  please  a  vicious  palate: 
but  persons  of  judgement  will  persist  in  thinking,  that 
what  has  been  thorough ly  matured  is  the  most  grateful 
and  wholesome. 

After  all,  whatever  Mr.  B.  might  wish  us  to  receive  in 
the  form  of  plainness  and  simplicity,  he  could  never  expect 
that  such  faults  as  the  following,  should  pass  without  a 
note  of  censure.  4  Has  he  not  already  began  ?’  p.  24*  4  The 

consideration  of  this  should  learn  us  to  submit,’  &c.  p.  28. 
f  That  which  appeared  complex,  should  be  harmonious  and 
regular.’  p.  40.  4  Others  equally  as  important,’  p.  51.  4  There 

is  no  diminution  in  the  blessings  to  be  enjoyed:  they  stand 
as  thick,  and  shine  as  bright  as  ever.’  p.  245.  4  There 

number  is  but  few  and  form  exceptions,  &c.  p.  212.  4  Let 

u^  take  care  we  do  not  put  a  wrong  sense  on  it  to  what 
God  intended  it,  and  thereby  fall  a  victim  to  unbelief.’  p.  249. 
4  He  can  rise  up  and  lay  down.’  p.  26.  4  The  wounds  and 

Transfigurations  disease  have  left.’  p.  263.  4  How  many 

but  the  other  day  were  fresh  and  vigorous,  are  now  gone.’ 
p.  298.  4  What  is  the  voice  of  every  bereaving  providence 

but  this,  to  call,  &c.’  p.  301.  4  Beneficients  are  sometimes  called 
to  witness  the  dissolution  of  their  benefactor  si3  p.  292.  4  It 

is  in  vain  for  him  to  entrench  himself;  the  bitter  streams 
will  find  their  way  into  his  habitation,  communicating  a 
deadly  influence,  and  withering  his  rising  joys,’ — and  so 
forth. 

This  volume  contains  fourteen  sermons,  of  which  we 
shall  set  down  the  titles.  4  Pure  religion.  The  mystery  of 
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providence.  The  nature  of  gospel  liberty.  Sanctified  ad¬ 
versity.  On  reproach.  On  divisions,  in  churches  On  trials 
peculiar  to  business.  On  the  vicissitudes  of  life.  Jesus 
Christ,  the  foundation  of  the  church.  Bereavement  of 
children.  On  the  promises.  On  sickness.  On  the  death 
of  friends.  The  diligent  preacher.’ 

These  sermons  have  no  connexion  with  each  other  ;  and 
it  is  probable  the  same,  principle  directed  our  author  in 
the  selection,  as  in  the  publication,  of  them. — We  shall 
insert  the  following:  extract  from  the  sermon  on  the  nature 
of  gospel  liberty,  as  a  just  specimen  of  our  authors 
manner. 


‘  Thus  we  see  what  a  privileged  character  die  Christian  is  If 
liberty  be  a  blessing,  he  has  it  in  the  most  eminent  degree.  God 

is  the  great  Creator  and  Lord  of  the  universe,  the  high  and  lofty 

One  who  inbabiteth  eternity :  yet  the  Christian  has  the  liberty  of 
access  to  his  throne,  to  obtain  mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help  him 
in  time  of  need.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  great  mediator  and  advocate  of 
his  people ;  the  Christian  has  the  liberty  to  put  his  cause  into  his 
hands,  and  is  sure  to  prevail.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  the  all-powerful 
agent  in  the  sanct  fication  and  consolation  of  man  ;  he  has  the  liberty 
to  implore  his  influence  and  to  expect  his  blessing.  The  Bible  is 
the  complete  and  delightful  re' elation  of  the  designs  of  G  d  towards 
a  guilty  world  ;  he  has  the  liberty  to  read  it  for  himself,  and,  as 
far  as  he  can,  to  make  it  his  own.  The  people  of  God  are  the  ex¬ 
cellent  cf  the  earth,  and  the  delight  of  heaven ;  he  has  the  liberty 

of  associating  with  them,  to  gather  encouragement  from  their  experience, 
benefit  by  their  prayers,  and  fresh  motives  to  d:iigence  by  their 
conduct..  The  ministers  of  the  Gospel  are  raised  up  with  various 
talents  to  dispense  the  word  of  life:  well,  his  is  the  liberty  to  hear 
the  man  whom  he  pleases  ;  to  profit  by  his  instructions,  to  be  warned 
by  his  admonitions,  or  consoled  by  his  exhibition  of  the  promises 
of  God.  The  ordinances  are  established,  and  means  afforded  of  various 
kinds,  t  communicate  the  blessings  of  gospel  grace.  His  is  the  liberty 
to  attend  them,  and  in  the  present  day,  without  any  daring  to  make 
him  afraid,  or  attempting  to  infringe  the  liberties  of  conscience.  The 
blessings  of  Providence  are  given  for  the  support  of  his  creatures; 
his  is  the  liberty  to  enjoy  these  blessings  with  moderation  and  grati¬ 
tude,  and  no  where  is  the  Christian  commanded  to  shut  himself  up 
from  the  world,  to  destroy  his  body  in  order  to  save  his  soul  Yea 
even  as  it  respects  things  that  are  indifferent,  which  are  neither  com¬ 
manded  nor  forbidden  cf  God,  he  has  liberty  to  use  or  abstain  rrom'them 
at  pleasure,  pro\  ded  he  do.  s  not  lay  a  stumbling  biock  in  the  way  of 
others.  In  a  word,  his  liberty  is  such,  that  he  has  a  right  through 
Christ,  to  all  the  blessings  cf  the  new  covenant,  extended  through  this  life, 
and  for  ever  in  the  life  to  come.  Blessed  were  those  Jews  whose 
hearts  rejoiced  at  the  sound  of  the  jubilee  trumpet,  thougn  only  once 
in  a  course  ot  years;  but  G  far,  far  more  blessed,  are  ye  Christians 
whose  jubilee  returns  every  day*  whose  debts  are  all  cancelled. 
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whose  liberty  is  proclaimed,  and  the  earnest  of  that  inheritance  given 
that  cannot  fade  awayi’pp.  71. — 73. 

In  case  of  another  edition,  we  won  id  advise  the  author 
to  purify  Ids  volume  of  the  blemishes  we  have  noticed,  and 
of  several  others  that  a  careful  revision  will  detect  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  to  put  all  his  references  to  Scripture  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page,  and  not  partly  in  the  text  and 
partly  in  the  margin 

Art.  X.  Essays  on  Mani  delineating  his  intellectual  and  Moral  quali¬ 
ties.  By  Thomas  Finch.  8vo.  pp.  xii.  290.  Price  4s.  boards® 
Sherwood,  Neely  and  Jones.  181 1. 

|T  is  certainly  of  great  importance  to  the  happiness  of  these 
kingdoms,  that  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation  should 
be  richly  stored  with  the  principles  of  moral  and  religious 
wisdom  ; — -hut  it  by  no  means  follows  that  every  man  is  qualified 
to,  take  upon  himself  the  office  of  instructor,  and  publish 
speculations  for  the  improvement  of  the  British  youth# 
Beside  the  very  laudable  intention  of  obliging  the  public 
with  a  new  volume,  he  who  would  convey  instruction  of 
any  kind  with  the  hope  of  success,  must  have  at  least  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  subject  upon  which  be  treats;  and 
be  so  far  in  the  possession  of  the  didactic  faculty,  as  to  be 
able  to  make  others  acquainted  with  his  conceptions  and 
reasonings. 

In  expecting  these  pre-requisites  in  a  teacher  of  any  kind, 
it  seems  to  us  we  are  very  moderate  and  reasonable  :  and 
therefore,  without  any  more  ceremony,  we  shall  proceed  to 
consider  how  far  Mr.  Finch  has,  in  the  volume  before  us* 
discovered  himself  qualified  for  the  office  of  a  moral  and 
metaphysical  instructor.  We  deem  this  the  more  expedient, 
as  our  author  very  modestly  rests  it  with  persons  of  our  pro¬ 
fession,  whether  he  shall  6  at  some  future  period  trouble 
them  with  some  additional  lucubrations’,  or 

‘  retire  with  composure  from  the  public  scenes,  and  enjoy  that 
obscurity  which  may,  perhaps,  continue  without  injury,  his  unalterable- 
fate.  Instead  of  cherishing  that  ambition  which  pants  after  literary 
fame,  he  will  repose  himself  in  the  calm  tranquillity  of  unapplauded  life3 
and  with  virtuous  contentment  exclaim, 

“  Thus  let  me  live,  unseen,  unknown, 

Thus  unlamented  let  me  die. 

Drop  from  the  world,  and  not  a  stone 

Tell  where  I  lie.”pp,  xi,  xii. 

When  those  who  are  not  conversant  with  books  undertake 
to  teach,  their  knowledge,  it  is  obvious,  must  be  derived 
either  from  observation  or  reflection.  They  must  either 
VOL.  VII.  3  X 
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enjoy  such  intercourse  with  mankind,  as  shall  enable  them  to 
represent  with  fidelity  ami  truth  the  opinions  and  sentiments 
and  passions  of  their  fellow  men;  or  they  must  meditate  so 
deeply  on  the  faculties  of  their  own  minds,  as  to  be  qualified 
to  frame  a  delineation  of  the  intellectual  country,  that  shall 
he  readih  recognized  by  every  thinking  being.  Butasboth 
these  branches  of  philosophy,  that  which  arbes  from  obser¬ 
vation  as  wed  as  that  which  arises  from  reflection,  have  so 
successfully  been  cultivated  by  some  of  the  best  endowed 
and  most  exercised  spirits  of  different  ages  and  countries, 
no  man  who  now  pretends  to  treat  of  them,  separately  or 
together,  can  dispense  with  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
most  celebrated  preceding  writers.  To  consult  such  writers 
becomes  more  imperiouly  his  duty,  if  he  has  neither  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  observe  his  fellow  creatures,  nor  time  and  leisure 
to  analyze  the  faculties  and  operations  of  his  own  mind. 
Now  it  should  seem,  from  several  intimations  in  the  preface 
to  this  volume,  that  Mr.  F.  has  had  very  few  opportunities 
of  observing  mankind  in  a  variety  of  situations, — that  he  has 
scarcely  any  acquaintance  with  the  masters  of  moral  and 
metaphysical  science, — and  that  he  is  too  young  to  have 
spent  many  hours  in  deep  and  continued  thought  on  his  own 
menial  organization.  It  was  therefore  natural  for  us  to  suspect, 
that  Mr.  F,  was  not  exactly  the  person  to  fabricate,  as  he  pro¬ 
fesses,  6  a  practical  introduction  to  the  more  profound 
researches  of  metaphysical  and  moral  science.’  (p.  v.)  The 
grounds  of  our  suspicion,  it  is  true,  intitle  our  author  to 
claim  as  his  own,  the  leading  ideas  as  well  as  the  plan  and 
phraseology  of  his  Essays.  But  in  an  ‘  introduction ’  to  studies, 
that  so  many  men  of  learning  and  judgement  have  attempted 
to  bring  down  to  the  level  of  juvenile  minds,  every  sober 
person  will  readily  dispense  with  an  originality  of  a  much 
superior  kind  to  Mr.  Finch’s,  in  favour  of  the  less  strong 
but  more  useful  virtues  of  an  orderly  and  natural  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  parts,  truth  and  justice  in  the  observations,  apt¬ 
ness  and  familiarity  in  the  illustrations,  and  perspicuity  and 
elegance  in  the  composition. 

During  the  perusal  of  this  volume,  we  are  reluctant  to 
say  it,  the  suspicion  that  has  been  mentioned,  grew  into  an 
irresistible  conviction,  that  Mr.  F.  is  ignorant  of  what  he  has 
undertaken.  We  intended,  at  first,  to  have  made  this  out, 
by  adducing  several  remarkable  instances,  selected  from  a 
great  variety  that  pressed  themselves  on  our  notice  But, 
as  it  might  be  alledged  that  Mr.  F.  is  not  so  much  devoid 
of  knowledge,  a*  incapable  of  imparting  it  to  others, — and 
ip  beiug  of  no  importance  to  a  reader,  whether  an  author  is 
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Ignorant  of  his  subject  or  incompetent  to  explain  it,  we  shall 
content  ourselves  with  making  it  appear,  that  Mr.  F.  is 
lamentably  destitute  of  the  didactic  faculty  . 

Every  writer,  it  is  manifest,  should  not  only  have  a  mean¬ 
ing,  but  express  that  meaning  in  such  terms  as  to  make  it 
easy  of  apprehension.  However  fine  his  words,  or  harmoni¬ 
ous  his  periods,  or  splendid  and  numerous  his  figures,  he 
must  despair  of  conveying  instruction,  if  he  is  unintelligible, 
Mr.  Finch  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  write  without  sense  in 
almost  every  page, — or,  at  least,  his  vein  is  so  profound 
that  we  are  unable  to  discover  it.  The  following  passages^ 
we  think,  would  have  appeared  to  excellent  advantage  in  a 
tractate  on  the  Bathos,  though  they  are  somewhat  out 
of  place  in  a  discussion  on  the  symptoms  of  intellectual 
degeneracy. 

%/  .  4 

6  Beneath  the  oppressive  influence  of  this  intellectual  nightmare,  [custom] 
whose  Herculean  strength,  alas !  too  frequently  subdues  the  power  of 
'  thought,  the  vigorous  mind  repeatedly  strives  to  obtain  its  liberty,  and  seems, 
equally  restless  in  its  dull  confinement  as  the  sulphureous  initiates  of 
Etna.  It  earnestly  pants  for  the  quick  return  of  freedom,  and  strives 
to  give  full  vent  to  the  course  of  its  most  enlarged  faculties.  Highly 
dissatisfied  with  its  present  contracted  sphere  of  action,  it  powerfully 
aims  to  extend  the  latitude  of  enterprize,  and  bounds  its  attainments 
only  by  Infinite  knowledge.’  s  Instead  of  this  active  thoughtfulness^ 
however,  we  behold  multitudes  characterized  only  by  intellectual  diilness, 
and  moral  stupidity.  Their  minds  seem  to  possess  no  active  qualities, 
but  are  slow  in  their  progress  as  the  tardy  oak,  cold  in  their  conceptions 
as  the  frigid  zone,  and  fruitless  of  ideas  as  the  Arabian  desert/p.  142. 

‘  But  let  us  not  conclude,  that  scepticism  is  an  evidence  of  mental 
dignity,  or  the  fruit  of  superior  intellectual  strength.  On  the  contrary, 
its  painful  necessity  argues  a  beclouded  mind,  and  proves  the  absence 
of  that  elevated  circumspection  of  soul,  which,  looking  from  the  Pano¬ 
rama  of  intuitive  thought,  would  instantly  discover  the  landscape  of 
universal  truth/  p.  137. 

We  were  taught,  if  we  recollect  right,  that  there  should  he 
a  sort  of  agreement,  in  all  grave  compositions,  between  words 
and  things;  and  that  ordinary  thoughts  should  be  expressed 
in  common  terms.  Against  this  precept  Mr.  F.  is  a  notorious 
sinner  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this  volume.  The 
very  simple  proposition,  for  instance,  that  vice  injures  a 
man’s  looks,  is  expressed  thus. 

<  His  corrupted  alienation  from  the  high  pre-eminence  of  pristine 
virtue,  must  have  had  a  conspicuous  and  mournful  tendency  to  deform 
Pis  aspect,  and  mingle  the  shades  of  ugliness  with  every  display  of  beauty. 
And,  perhaps,  in  all  the  stages  of  human  degradation,  this  deformity 
Will  become  proportionate  to  the  different  degrees  of  intellectual  degeiae- 
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racy  and  moral  turpitude.  Depravity,  indeed,  is  the  grand  original 
disease,  which  awfully  diminishes  the  native  loveliness  of  man,  till  its 
multiplied  despoilers  strip  his  form  of  all  its  beauties,  clothe  him  with 
the  hideous  robes  of  death,  and  finally  surrender  his  pallid  body  to  the 
ruthless  graved  p.  71. 

In  the  following  passage,  Mr.  F.  wishes  to  say  that  a 
bookish  soldier  will  he  none  the  worse  for  a  little  fighting. 

‘  The  warrior,  who  is  deeply  versed  in  the  science  of  ancient  and 
modern  warfare,  will  nevertheless  augment  his  military  wisdom  by 
conducting  the  scenes  of  dreadful  combat,  and  by  superintending  the 
critical  vicissitudes  of  an  eventful  campaign,  p.  47. 

Frequently,  indeed,  we  cannot  understand  our  author  ;  but 
if,  in  out*  next  quotation,  he  intends  nothing  more  than  to 
assure  us  that  all  useful  knowledge  has  an  influence  on  the 
well  being  of  man,  it  would  he  difficult  to  find  in  the  compass 
of  our  language  a  more  exquisite  specimen  of  bombast. 

(  The  philosophy  of  human  nature  constitutes  the  basis  on  which  the 
temple  of  universal  knowledge  should  be  erected.-  The  study  of  ma¬ 
thematics  gives  a  firmness  to  the  mind,  and  enables  it  to  discriminate 
with  exactness,  and  determine  with  precision.  The  contemplations  of 
cosmography  elevate  the  thoughts,  and  expand  the  intellectual  faculties. 
The  attainments  of  polite  literature  refine  the  taste,  and  beautify  the 
social  character.  But  it  is  human  nature  that  imparts  to  these  pursuits, 
their  dignified  importance  and  grand  utility.’ 

*  Every  acquirement,  therefore,  within  the  boundle-  s  range  of  universa  1 
literature,  becomes  momentous  only  in  consequence  of  its  real  adaptation 
to  the  state  of  man.  Philosophy  enthroned  on  human  nature,  arranges 
every  science,  marshals  all  the  principles  of  general  knowledge,  looks 
around  on  the  wide  creation,  and  endeavours  to  render  every  thing 
subservient  to  the  safety  of  her  favourite  throne,  and  the  prospeiity  of 
her  native  empire.  Her  foreign  conquests,  extensive  commerce,  and 
general  intercourse  with  every  department  of  the  natural  and  moral 
world,  are  designed  to  ameliorate  the  condition,  advance  the  excellence, 
and  ensure  the  felicity  of  human  nature.’ p.  64 

Were  it  worth  while,  we  would  attempt  to  describe  the 
prototype  of  this  splendid  passage,  and  set  before  our  reader? 
the  images  from  which  it  must  have  been  taken. 

From  the  examples  already  adduced,  our  readers  will  be 
led  to  conclude  that  Mr.  F.  delights  in  the  use  of  the  meta¬ 
phorical  and  figurative  style;  and  have  no  doubt  sufficiently 
admired  the  happy  audacity  with  which  custom  is  styled  an 
‘intellectual  nightmare.’  The  following  comparison,  which 
would  have  done  great  credit  to  Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  we 
think  is  quite  original. 

e  The  memory,  indeed,  is  a  noble,  copious  faculty,  which  man  him¬ 
self  is  unable  fully  to  estimate  and  improve.  In  its  capacity  and  useful¬ 
ness  to  man,  it  resembles  the  Mediterranean  in  its  influence  on  the 
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south  of  Europe.  Though  innumerable  currents  constantly  flow  into  its 
bosom,  it  preserves  its  equilibrium,  and  never  exceeds  the  bounds  of  its 
appointed  dominion.  No  mighty  exhausting  stream  whatever,  indeed, 
prevents  its  super-abundant  increase  ;  but  exhalations  hourly  ascend 
ascend  from  its  surface,  and  diffuse  themselves  in  all  directions,  to  soften 
the  surrounding  territories  by  refreshing  showers,  and  render  them  salu¬ 
brious,  fruitful,  and  pleasant.’  p.  94-. 

his,  however,  in  descanting  on  the  6  human  face’  that  Mr. 
Finch  is  most  anxious  to  distinguish  himself. 

O  •  ■■  i 

*  What,  (he  asks,)  gives  the  human  face  its  wonderful  magnetic  power, 
its  irresistibly  persuasive  eloquence  ?  Why  does  it  command  the  profound 
homage  of  reluctant  veneration,  and  silence  the  reproaches  of  malignity 
and  violence  ?  What  inspires  it  with  that  native  force,  which  if  steadily 
exerted  with  fortitude  undaunted,  would  not  only  command  respect  from 
man,  but  even  subdue  the  savage  impetuosity  of  the  ferocious  tyger,  or 
the  terrific  lion  ? 

,  ‘  It  is  (he  answers)  the  powerful  radiance  of  invisible1  worth,  and  the 
glowing  lustre  of  a  latent ,  but  celestial  diamond/  p.  70. 

When  our  worthy  author  emerges  from  the  deep  to  the 
level  of  common  understandings,  and  forbears  the  use  of 
extravagant  figures,  he  becomes,  as  might  naturally  be 
expected,  either  trite  or  >  erroneous.  Byway  of  contrast  to 
the  splendid  passage  vve  have  last  quoted,  our  readers  may 
take  the  following. 

*  Man  is  highly  distinguished  above  the  brute  creation  by  the  grand 

pre-eminence  of  his  intellectual  faculties/  p.  89.  ‘  Many  an  individual 

destroys  his  vitals  by  dissipation,  and  hastens  his  death  by  violence 
and  excess/  p.  7$.  ‘  Man  alone  is  able  to  communicate  his  thoughts 
by  the  gift  of  speech/  p.  78.  *  Our  feet  are  admirably  adapted  to  carry 

us  through  life  in  safety,  and  our  hands  are  wisely  formed  to  answer  the 
ends  appointed  for  them/  p.  77. 

We  shall  just  add  an  instance  or  two  of  our  author’s  cor¬ 
rectness. 

«  Fancy  is  that  faculty  of  the  mind,  which  combines  the  simple  ideas 
of  sensation,  and  renders  them  the  objects  of  contemplative  thought. 

It  commands  the  memory  to  recollect,  and  then  modifies  its  recollections 
in  a  thousand  shapes.  It  creates  new  ideas  by  combinations,  and  trans¬ 
forms  them  into  associated  principles,  by  the  most  amazing  process/  p.  9£. 

«  Honour  is  that  dignity  of  mind  and  rectitude  of  conduct  that  adorns 
the  character  of  a  rational  being/  p.  203. 

<  The  fancy  of  some  men  seems  to  have  just  as  much  energy  as  the  » 
bull-rush,  and  a  little  more  lustre  than  the  glow  worm.  It  appears 
vigorous  when  exertion  is  impossible,  and  shines  with  peculiar  brilliance 
in  the  darkness  of  midnight/  p.  95. 

The  best  advice  we  are  able  to  give  to  a  person  in  Mr.  F/g 
predicament  is,  to  lay  up  for  several  years,  in  some  safe  place, 
the  remainder  of  his  manuscript ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  devote 
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himself  to  the  study  of  those  works  that  treat  of  moral  and 
metaphysical  subjects,  as  weli  as  of  the  art  of  writing.  He 
will  do  well,  also,  to  exercise  himself  in  putting  in  practice 
the  precepts  of  the  rhetorician,  first  by  attempting  to 
imitate  the  books  he  may  peruse,  and  then  by  original 
composition.  He  should,  we  think,  begin  with  elementary 
works,  and  afterwards  proceed  to  those  that  are  of  a  higher 
order.  If  he  should  think  it  worth  while  to  take  these 
friendly  hints,  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that,  in  less  than 
nine  years,  he  will  form  the  same  opinion  of  the  work 
before  us,  that  has  been  expressed  in  the  foregoing  re¬ 
marks  ;  and  perhaps  be  able  to  produce  something  that 
we  shall  feel  it  our  duty  to  commend. 

Art.  -XI.  Calcutta :  a  Poem,  with  Notes,  fcp.  8vo.  pp.  128.  price 
5s.  Stockdale.  1811. 

TN  the  author  of  this  poem,  we  discern  many  of  the  qualities 

*  which  were  requisite  to  the  task  of  describing  life  and 
manners  as  they  appear  in  Bengal.  He  appears  to  have 
an,  intimate  and  extensive  knowledge  of  his  subject:  he  has 
a  vein  of  chaste  humour  and  keen  hut  good-natured  satire, 
united  to  a  respectable  portion  of  literature  and  good  sense  : 
and  he  writes  in  a  manly,  unaffected,  though  careless  style. 
Unfortunately  he  is  not  gifted  with  those  faculties  which 
go  to  constitute  a  descriptive  poet.  He  has  nothing  of  the 
painter  in  liim.A  There  is  an  uniform  want  of  distinctness, 
prominency,  and  vividness  in  his  delineations.  His  manner 
is  that  of  allusion,  rather  than  description:  instead  of  giving 
pictures  ta  the  eye,  he  only  gives  hints  to  the  memory: 
and  though  he  may  gratify  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
subjects  of  his  poem,  yet  his  descriptions  will  yield  the 
stranger  but  little  instruction  or  pleasure-  The  poem,  to 
an  English  reader,  is  not  only  far  less  interesting  than 
the  notes  \  hut  without  them  scarcely  a  page  of  it  is  in¬ 
telligible.  We  cannot  expect,  therefore,  to  recommend  the 
volume  itself  to  any  extraordinary  favour,  by  means  of 
extracts  ;  but  it  contains  several  passages,  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  which  for  the  information  they  convey,  or  the  sen¬ 
timents  they  express,  may  not  be  unworthy  the  attention 
of  our  readers.  «' 

The  poem  is  divided  into  two  parts,  and  is  written  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue.  The  speakers  are  two  gentlemen  of 
Bengal,  one  an  old  resident,  the  other  but  newly  arrived. 
Both  entertain  themselves  with  complaints  of  the  wretchedness 
of  their  condition ;  and  though  the  senior  sometimes  re¬ 
monstrates  against  the  spleen  and  fretfulness  of  his  com* * 

t,  .  ■  -  -  n  .....  s  ... .  - 
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l^arnon,  they  agfpe  pretty  well  in  railing  at  a  residence  in- 
Bengal,  and  give  si  h  an  idea  of  its  vexations  and  discom¬ 
forts,  as  would  induce  any  reasonable  man  to  prefer  a  mo¬ 
derate  competency  enjoyed  at  home,  to  the  most  princely 
fortune  acquired  in  the  East. 

The  following,  perhaps,  is  as  fair  a  specimen  of  the 
author’s  descriptions,  as  any  we  could  select.  Most  of  the 
notes  to  this  passage,  which  are  supplied  at  the  end  of  the 
volume,  we  shall  insert  below;  premising,  in  order  to  ex- 
plain  a  humorous  quotation  in  the  first  note,  that,  in  the 
fashionable  sjang  of  Calcutta,  new-comers  for  the  first  year 
tyre  called  griffins. 

6  Perhaps  at  evening,  with  importance  big, 

The  Course  *  might  see  me  grinning  in  my  gig  ; 

E’en  senior  merchants,  flocking  down  to  meet 
The  fair  arrivals  by  an  English  fleet. 

Might  view  me  fill  the  honorable  place. 

And  gape  unpitied  at  the  stranger  's  face. 

A .  Your  paikee  cools  beside  the  shadowing  wall^ 

And  eight  stout  bearers f  wait  their  master’s  call ; 

Waked  from  a  sound  repose  the  frisky  group 
Beneath  the  labouring  poles  will  joy  to  stoop, 

Try  their  best  trotp  along  the  dusty  road, 

And  pufr  and  groan  and  grunt  §  beneath  the  load. 

Yet  fiercely  darting  on  the  wooden  frame, 

Each  ray  shall  scorch  you  as  an  an  pry  flame. 

And  cloudless  bursts  the  beam  that  proudly  mocks 
T.  he  stifling  spelter  ol  your  feeble  box. 

Unseasoned  yet,  a  thicker  volume  runs 
Through  your  full  veins  and  tempts  inflaming  suns. 

- — - - - — - r-» — - r— 

*  The  favourite  place,  of  resort  during  that  short  peri  >tl,  wh.  n  the  absence 
of  an  intolerable  sun  liberates  the  captive  f-  beauty  and  m-  hi  on  of  th<  Pre¬ 
sidency”  from  a  wearisome  day  of  confinement.  It  is  the  scene -of  variops 
’  gradations  of  equestrian  grace,  and  charioteering  excellence — the  very  Rotten 
Row  of  our  Eastern  emporium. — Much  airiu  ement  might  he  derived  from  a 
calm  survey  of  this  darling  lounge  ;  but,  alas  !  the  season  of  peril  is  not  the 
time  for  observation — and  woe  to  the  wheels  of  the  unfortunate  specuiafrst 
who  in  >uLes  curiosity  to  the  neglect  of  bis  reins.  Danger  is  n.  ver  so  greatly 
to  be  apprehended  as  on  the  arrival  of  a  fleet  from  England— Jungentur  jam 
gryphes  equis.  A  six  months  voyage  is  sufficient  to  efface  every  idea  of  equi¬ 
librium  oii  horseback;  and  the  steerage  of  a  gig  is  a  science  not  to  be  learned 
on  the  deck  of  an  Indiamtm. 

f  Bearers  are  laborious  drowsy  beings,  employed  in  carrying  the  paikee 
(palankeen),  &c.  &c.  They  are  richly  blessed  .mh  an  ap  thy  and  stupidity, 
that  seems  proof  against  ail  excitements,  save  from  that  sordid  lore  qf  money, 
which  engrosses  and  debases  tue  Hin  oo  charact.  r. 

J  Their  ordinary  rate  may  be  ave  aged  at  lour  miles  in  the  hour. 

§  I'he  incessant  noise  made  by  the  palankeen-bearers  cannot  fail  to  be  very 
disagreeable  to  a  person  on  first  arrival,  as  it  gives  tfie  idea  of  great  labour  and 
fatigue. — A  certain  kind-heart*  d  man,  whose  beiv  vulence  was  wounded  by  these 
pounds  ol  distress,  very  compassionately  alighted  front  his  palankeen,  in  his 
first  expedition  in  that  vehicle,  and  trudged  on,  in  a  burning  sun,  to  relieve 
his  groaning  followers — who,  we  may  presume,  never  understood  the  «inguUup 
jjaotive  by  which  he  was  actuate^ 
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And  now,  with  thirst,  with  heat,  with  bile  o’ercome 
How  fares  the  daring  sportsman  at  Dum-dum  *, 

Some  zealous  youth  by  keenest  ardour  led, 

Gun  in  his  hand,  and  chatta  f  o’er  his  head  ? 

Fa  t  as  he  labours  in  the  burning  chase, 

The  frequent  handkerchief  salutes  his  face. 

“  O  pleasurable  toils  !  O  sports  divine  !” 

Exclaim  the  partners  in  the  funeral 
.  “  Fate  sits  on  every  ray  around  him  cast, 

And  deathful  beams  his  healthy  vigour  blast/’ 

An  iron  frame  were  fruitlessly  bestowed, 

When  burns  and  boils  within  the  bilious  load; 

'  When  rapid  fever  riots  in  the  vein, 

And  fierce  delirium  crowds  the  tortured  brain, 

On  sick  ness’  couch  how  dearly  shall  he  pay 
.  For  the  short  frolic  of  a  burning  day — 

To  fall, perhaps,  each  vain  prescription  tried, 

For  quails  and  snipes  an  hapless  suicide!’  pp.  20,  21,  22. 

One  of  the  best  passages,  however,  is  the  description  of 
tribes  of  insect  harpies,  which  in  India  form  so  peculiar 
an  addition  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table. 

‘  On  every  dish  the  bouncing  beetle  falls, 

The  cockroach  plays,  or  caterpillar  crawls  ; 

A  thousand  shapes  of  variegated  hues 
Parade  the  table,  and  inspect  the  stews  ! 

To  living  walls  the  swarming  hundreds  stick, 

Or  court,  a  dainty  meal,  the  oily  wick, 

Heaps  over  heaps  their  slimy  bodies  drench, 

Out  go  the  lamps  with  suffocating  stench  ! 

When  hideous  insects  ev’ry  plate  uefile, 

The  laugh  how  empty,  and  how  forced  the  smile  ! 

The  knife  and  fork  a  quiet  moment  steal, 

Slumber  secure,  and  bless  the  idle  meal ; 

The  pensive  master,  leaning  in  his  chair. 

With  manly  patience  mutters  in  despair  ! 

O  England!  show,  with  all  thy  fabled  bliss, 

One  scene  of  real  happiness  like  this !’  p.  85. 

The  following  verses  give  us  a  very  favourable  impression 
both  of  the  talents  and  principles  of  the  writer.  We  hardly 
need  say,  that  there  is  no  longer  any  reason  for  regarding 
India  as  the  place  for  unprincipled  oppression  and  sudden 
wealth. 

*  A  station  of  the  artillery,  about  eight  miles  from  Calcutta,  situated  in  a 
a  neighbourhood  abounding'  with  snipes,  quails,  &c. 
f  Chatta,  Anglich  umbrella. 

|  One  of  that  sable  profession  which  fattens  upon  the  destruction  of  the 
human  species  deserves  notice  for  h.s  grateful  acknowledgements  of  public  pa¬ 
tronage.  An  advertisement  in  the  papers  occasionally  expresses  his  deep 
sense  of  favours  already  conferred,  and  solicits  a  continuance  of  support — with 
promises  of  unceasing  attention  to  the  elegance  of  coffin  furniture. 
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*  A  time  there  was,  (may  Heaven  for  ever  blot 
From  England’s  crimes  the  foul,  the  deadly  spot  !) 
Which  well  might  warm  with  salutary  rage 
The  statesman’s  rhetoric  and  the  censor’s  page; 
When  upstart  fiends,  a  predatory  swarm, 

Whose  vices  lurk’d  beneath  an  human  form, 

To  lust  and  rapine  gave  the  fleeting  day. 

Fell  harpy  “  birds  of  passage  and  of  prey,” 

Their  ways  mysterious,  subtle,  deep,  and  dark, 
Breathed  a  foul  damp  on  honor’s  dying  spark  ; 

And  forth  they  rushed,  by  principle  unswayed, 

To  gold,  their  god— and  robbery,  their  trade; 
Then  closing  fast  a  surfeited  career, 

Home  they  returned,  at  native  worth  to  sneer, 

To  pamper  vice  as  hardy  as  their  own, 

And  poison  scenes  where  innocence  was  known  ; 
With  sad  example  kindling  as  a  torch 
Th*  insatiate  flame  of  ruinous  debauch  ; 

To  sit  perhaps,  how  worthy  such  a  cause  ! 

In  England’s  senate,  watchful  o’er  the  laws, 

Which  justly,  on  themselves  had  proved  their  use, 
And  well  condemned  them  to  the  hangman’s  noose. 
That  day  is  past ;  and  better  ’tis  to  slave 
For  thirty  years,  than  live  a  wealthy  knave, 

Than  cast  on  England’s  pride  a  deadly  taint, 

And  furnish  cause  for  trembling  and  complaint. 

Fast  by  the  banks  where  muddy  Hoogly  flows 
The  merchant’s  seat,  a  modest  factory,  rose* 

While  yet  no  works  of  engineering  skill 
Thundered  resistance  to  a  nabob’s  will, 

While  yet  Bengal  an  Indian  prince  obeyed. 

And  careful  factors  plied  the  silken  trade, 

Content  with  grants  that  jealousies  prescribe, 

And  paid  their  court  to  eunuchs  by  a  bribe. 

Not  long  their  bound’ry  a  iVlahrattah  ditch*. 

When  roused  by  wrong,  and  burning  to  be  rich  ; 
When  fell  revenge  a  cruel  coward  smote, 

And  Meerum’s  -J*  poignard  struck  Surajah’s  throat. 
To  bolder  prospects  learning  to  aspire, 

The  peaceful  merchant  caught  tbe  soldier’s  fire  ; 

In  native  squabbles  ventured  to  intrigue, 

Revenged  another’s  wrong,  or  joined  a  league  ; 

In  self-defence  he  triumphed  o’er  his  foes, 

And  courted  quarrels  £  to  ensure  repose. 

A  nobler  policy,  a  wiser  plan. 

Ne’er  rear’d  a  state,  nor  animated  mant 


*  A  work  of  seven  miles,  intended  for  the  protection  of  Calcutta  against  the  pre- 
atory  incursions  of  the  Mahrattas — Anno  1742. 
f  A  son  of  Jaifier,  by  whose  order  Surajah  Dowlah  met  with  an  end  well  merited! 
y  his  perfidy  and  cruelty. 

+  Particularly  in  the  case  of  Meer  Gossin,  1763. 
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For  k  in^s  amazed  in  passing  years  beheld 
The  modest  factory  to  an  empire  s"  t  iled, 

The  power  of  India’s  ancient  riders  flown, 

And  nabobs  take  a  pension  *  ff>r  a  throne  ! 

Hr  nee  vig’rcys  commerce,  unexampled  trade. 

Springs  from  that  best  of  maxims; — to  '.nvade; 

And  ’  tis  far  better,  spurning  all  c  ntroul. 

To  stretch  ar  honest  hand,  and  grasp  the  whole  ; 

To  tax  a  pet  pie  ieadylo  obey, 

.And  hug  the  su  eets  of  universal  sway  ; 

Then  fix  on  articles  a  stated  price. 

And  meanly  trade  for  indigo  and  riceT  pp.  26 — 39. 

The  author,  however,  is  far  from  being  insensible  of  the 
*  advantages  India  now  derives  from  the  British  ascendancy. 

‘  It  is  pleasing  to  observe  the  substantial  atonement  that  has  been 
made  for  the  injustice  of  cur  early  ca  eer,  in  the  benevolent  gracious 
system  of  equity  that  is  diffused  over  so  populous  a  tract  of  Asia. 
Our  clepredat.ons  have  ultimately  enriched  tenfold  many  millions  of 
people.  Cur  later  acquisitions,  with  the  same  happy  const qu  nces, 
had  an  origin  in  circumstances  that  convey  to  us  no  reproach,  and 
require  no  justification.  If  was  thought  by  one  of  the  greatest  of  Indian 
statesmen,  that  the  possession  of  Bengal,  the  Gircars,  a  portion  of  land 
round  Madras,  with  the  island  of  Sal  set.  e,  wo  Id  most  fully  secure  to 
England  e'- ery  advantage  that  could  result  from  teriitorial  estabhshments 
in  Asia.  But  such  an  opinion  is  now  ascertained  to  be  erroneous. 
Peace  can  be  preserved  only  by  such  a  superiority  as  the  faithless 
politicians  <.f  the  east  cannot  contemplate  without  •  trembling.  Such, 
luckily,  is  our  present  strength,  which,  though  it  seem  disproportionately 
gigantic  is  in  oui  posture  best  calculated  to  enjoy  ihe  manifold 
blessings  of  undisturbed  repose.  Such  Marquis  W,  has  rendered  it.® 


p.  103. 


In  another  place,  he  urges  the  expediency  of  inereasin 

O  r,  .  .  /  .  r,  .  G  I  I  1  1  /  *  •  1  '  ...  « 


Hookah  ;  *e  have  not  loom  to  quote  them,  but  shall  insert 
the  note  in  which  that  instrument  is  described. 


(fwtii  Ins  •ttthority,  and  pensioned  at  Calcutta. 


was  violently  removal# 
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The  following  observations  on  the  propagation  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  will  do  the  author  credit,  even  with  those  who,  like 
ourselves,  are  firmly  persuaded  that  the  imputation  of  indis¬ 
cretion  to  any  of  the  missionaries  is  unproved  and  unfounded* 
and  that  his  fears  of  i  mischief’  are  as  idle  as  the  suspicions 
of  the  Hindoos  would  be  that  it  is  wished  to  convert  them  to 
dissoluteness  and  irreligion  ! 

‘  Sincerely  believing  Christianity  to  be  no  less  than  the  gracious  de¬ 
sign  of  Heaven  to  promote  the  eternal  interests  of  mankind,  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  profess  that  I  desire  earnestly,  the  universal  extension  of  its 
blessings  and  truths  over  the  whole  world.  But  from  the  agency  of  im¬ 
proper  and  ind-screet  persons  in  the  important  work  of  undermining  the 
stubborn  fabric  of  Hindoo  superstition,  I  can  hope  no, success,  and  cannot 
but  apprehend  every  mischief.  Of  the  consequences  of  translating  into, 
the  vernacular  languages  of  India,  the  sublime  and  rational  truths  of  our 
religion,  1  venture  to  indulge  a  more  favourable  hope.  They  may,  in  a 
series  cf  years,  gradually  steal  upon  the  attention,  understanding,  and, 
conviction  of  a  deluded  people.  The  attempt  involves  no  political  dan¬ 
ger,  Bold  innovators  may  be  produced  among  the  natives,  to  publish  the. 
glad  tidings,  and  accomplish  a  spiritual  revolution.  Our  own  countrymen 
oi  the  purest  life,  and  the  most  temperate  zeal,  must,  l  fear,  always  be 
placed  in  the  back-ground.  When  they  labour  to  make  converts,  the 
natives  wili  suspect  that  they  have  no  other  aim  than  to  reduce  them  to. 
that  dissoluteness  and  disregard  of  religion,  which  are  a  reproach  to  the 
greater  portion  of  those  in  India,  who  are  mere  nominal  Christians/ 

pp.  117,  118.  ' 

As  we  chuse  to  part  with  this  intelligent  writer  in  perfect 
good  humour,  we  shall  conclude  this  article  with  the  ia&k 
lines  of  the  poem. 

i  Oh  for  that  happy  day,  (compared  with  that, 

All  days  are  joyless  and  all  pleasures  flat,) 

When,  filled  with  boundless  raptures  of  delight, 

1  view  low'Saugor  fading  from  the  sight; 

Hail  in  the  welcome  breeze  a  glad  retreat 
From  shores  that  glisten  with  eternal  heat. 

And,  as  the  bellying  sails  distended  swell, 

To  heat  and  India  bid  a  long  farewell ! 

Where  milder  suns  on  happier  seasons  shine, 

Be  Britain’s  isle  and  British  comfort  mine  ; 

Where  kindred  ties  the  passing  hour  endear, 

Prompt  the  glad  srnile,  and  wipe  the  falling  tear; 

Where  Liberty  with  Justice  reigns  entwined, 

And  wakes  to  life  the  virtues  of  the  mind  : 

Where  pure  Devotion  pours  her  heaven  taught  prayer* 

And  awful  piles  a  rev’rend  aspect  wear, 

Their  sacred  spires  amid  the  prospect  smile, 

And  speak  in  grateful  praise  the  favoured  isle  ; 

Unseen  the  barb’rous  rite,  the  frantic  train. 

Unheard  the  shout  that  frights  the  idol  fane  l 
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Sweet  is  the  view  where  nature's  bounteous  plan 
Owes  a  last  polish  to  industrious  man! 

Dear  land  !  the  best  of  tnonghts  where’er  I  stray, 

At  night  my  vision,  and  my  theme  by  day.’  pp.  87,  88. 

Art.  XII.  An  Account  of  Tunis:  of  its  Government,  Manners* 
Customs,  and  Antiquities  ;  especially  of  its  Productions,  Manufactures* 
and  Commerce.  By  Thomas  Macgill.  cr.  Svo.  pp.  190.  price  6s. 
bos.  Longman  and  Co.  1811. 

M«-  MACGILL  is  advantageouslv  known  to  the  public, 
by  h  is  travels  in  Spain  and  the  Levant.  He  now  un¬ 
dertakes  to  o  jve  some  account  of  the  politics,  manners,  and 
commerce  of  Tunis,  chiefly  with  the  view  of  promoting 
the  commercial  interests  of  his  own  country.  His  object 
in  visiting  that  state,  was  of  a  mercantile  nature;  his  resi¬ 
dence  there,  it  should  seem,  was  in  tiie  years  1807  and  J808, 
though  scarcely  any  account  is  given  of  dates  or  ad¬ 
ventures  connected  with  himself ;  and  he  took  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  collecting  political  information  from  the  consuls  and 
principal  natives,  and  commercial, information  from  the  leading 
merchants  and  brokers.  The  subject  of  the  publication  is 
not  of  primary  importance  to  readers  in  general;  but  it 
is  an  object  of  considerable  curiosity,  and  a  peculiar  degree 
of  attention  is  due,  in  these  times,  to  a  work  which  is 
written  with  so  much  simplicity,  and  published  so  cheap. 

In  his  first  chapter,  Mr.  M.  gives  a  slight  sketch  of  the' 
changes  in  the  government  of  Tunis  since  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  present  Be}T  is  descended  from 
Assen  Ben  Aly,  the  son  of  a  Corsican  slave  who  had  rene- 
«aded.  His  reign  commenced  about  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century.  As  he  hatt  no  children,  he  nominated  his 
nephew  Aly  to  succeed  him  ;  hut  afterwards,  having  had 
three  sons  by  a  Genoese  captive,  and  having  prevailed  on 
the  Divan  to  waive  their  objections  to  the  offspring  of  a 
Christian  slave,  he  revoked  his  appointment.  His  nephew 
shortly  afterwards  retired  in  disgust,  and  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  party  which  he  had  secretly  formed,  and  having 
obtained  assistance  from  the  Algerine  government,  drove 
Assen  from  his  capital  :  the  unfortunate  prince  sent  his  family 
to  Algiers,  intending  to  follow  himself,  but  was  at  length 
discovered  by  Aly’s  eldest  son,  who  imrm  diatefy  beheaded 
him.  This  eldest  son,  having  been  compelled  to  escape  from 
Tunis,  by  the  influence  of  his  brother,  who  had  resolved 
to  supplant  him,  and  who  afterwards  procured  his  younger 
brother  to  be  poisoned,  implored  succour  from  the  then 
Dey  of  Algiers;  hut  the  Dey  having  formerly  received  an 
affront  from  him,  resolved  to  restore  the  family  ot  Assen, 
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and  at  length  made  himself  master  of  Tunis,  put  Aly  to 
death,  and  in  1753,  declared  the  eldest  son  of  Asset), 
Mahamed  Bey.  On  the  death  of  Mahamed,  his  brother 
Aly  assumed  the  government,  which  he  promised  to  resign 
in  favour  of  Mahamed’s  children,  as  soon  as  the  eldest 
should  be  qualified  to  reign.  He  continued  in  power, 
however,  till  his  death  in  1782;  and  his  son,  the  present 
Bey,  Hamooda,  had  been  rendered  so  acceptable  to  the 
people,  by  his  father’s  contrivances,  and  bis  own  merits, 
that  his  cousins  were  the  first  to  pay  him  homage,  renounced 
all  claims  to  the  government,  and  what  is  most  extraor¬ 
dinary,  are  still  living,  and  reside  in  his  palace  on  terms  of 
amity.  The  Bey  has  no  children  living,  and  it  is  supposed 
will  appoint  one  of  his  b ro  ller’s  four  sons  successor  to  the 
throne,  to  the  exclusion  of  these  rightful  heirs.  None  of 
the  royal  race,  however,  are  allowed  to  quit  the  palace 
without  permission  For  several  years  a  son  of  Younes 
was  suffered  to  reside  there,  till  he  forfeited  his  life  by 
treasonable  correspondence  with  the  Algerines.  With  so 
many  claimants  to  sovereign  power,  it  can  hardly  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  public  tranquility  should  be  long  preserved, 
after  the  death  of  the  reigning  prince. 

Hamooda  Bey  is  now  about  60  years  old.  Fie  is  described 
to  be 

‘a  man  of  a  handsome,  shrewd,  and  penetrating  countenance;  he  it 
possessed  of  very  good  natural  talents,  and  considering  his  extremely 
limited  education,  his  judgement  is.  tolerably  enlightened.  He  reads, 
writes,  and  speaks,  the  Arabic  and  Turkish  languages,  and  also  speaks 
the  “  Lingua  Franca,”  or  Italian  of  the  country. 

‘  It  is  observable,  that  Hamooda  Bey,  from  great  practice,  added  to 
a  considerable  portion  of  natural  sagacity,  has  a  wonderful  facility  in 
penetrating  into  the  characters  of  those  who  approach  him.  In  reason¬ 
ing  he  is  keen  and  qu;ck;  seizes  the  principal  points  of  the  argument, 
and  judges  with  precision  and  wisdom.  He  is  no  stranger"  to  the 
art  of  dissimulation,  which  he  can  practise  to  its  full  extent,  when 
occasion  requires  it.* 

<  He  certainly  holds  a  tight  rein  of  government,  and  act3  with  such  a 
degree  of  firmness,  as  to  keep  under  all  intrigues  or  civil  broils  in  his 
country/  pp.  15,  16. 

He  has  greatiy  reduced  the  influence  of  the  Turks,  who 
used  formerly  to  fill  all  the  principal  offices,  and  has  gra¬ 
dually  supplied  their  places  with  his  Georgian  slaves,  and  others 
in  whose  attachment  he  can  depend.  But  he  superintends 
every  thing  himself  without  falling  much  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  those  whom  he  intrusts  with  power.  Where 
his  own  interest  is  not  concerned,  he  is  sa:d  to  decide  with 
wisdom  and  equity.  ‘It  must  be  confessed,’  however,  says 
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Mr.  M.  4  that  he  oppresses  his  subjects;  and  that  by  eft? 
gaging  himself  in  commercial  pursuits,  he  prevents  theirl 
from  trading  with  that  spirit  which  they  would  display,  if 
they  had  not  to  contend  with  their  prince/  (p.  21.)  His  military 
force  is  on  a  better  footing  than  that  of  any  preceding 
Bey.  He  can  bring  into  the  field  at  a  short  warning,  from 
40,000  to  50,000  armed  rabble,  three  fourths  mounted  ; 
besides  his  6000  Turks. 

In  the  early  part  of  Iris  life,  he  was  so  bad  a  mussulman, 
as  to  be  much  given  to  drinking;  and  his  slaves,  who 
were  under  no  restraints  on  account  of  their  religion,  en¬ 
couraged  him  in  his  excesses,  and  of  course  were  careful 
to  follow  his  example. 

4  One  night,  as  they  were  over  their  cups,  a  noise  was  heard  in  the  court¬ 
yard  below;  with  impatience  the  Bey  demanded  the  occasion  of  it;  and 
and  finding  that  it  proceeded  from  some  people  of  the  Dey  of  Algiers, 
who  were  also  making  merry  ;  he  ordered  his  late  prime  minister,  Mus¬ 
tafa,  who  was  a  sensible  man,  to  have  them  immediately  strangled.  The 
prudent  minister,  who  is  still  much  spoken  of,  received  the  order,  but 
'contented  himSelf  with  putting  the  poor  fellows  in  prison  ;  telling  the. 
prince  that  he  had  been  obeyed.  In  the  morning,  when  the  fumes  of 
the  preceding  night’s  debauch  had  begun  to  subside,  the  Bey  inquired 
after  the  Algerines.  Mustafa  reminded  him  of  the  order  he  had  giveri 
the  night  before.  Almost  frantic,  Hamooda  asked  if  it  had  been 
obeyed  ?  Mustafa  answered  in  the  negative  ;  for  which  the  prince  thank¬ 
ed  him  ;  and  since  that  time  he  has  never  tasted  wine  nor  strong  drink/ 
pp.  20,  21. 

Mr-  Macgill  has  drawn  the  characters  of  the  principal 
personages  in  the  state*  with  considerable  Spirit.  It  will 
be  more  worth  while,  however,  to  transcribe  some  of  his 
remarks  on  the  character  of  the  Moors  in  general.  He 
calls  them  all  that  is  had;  proud,  ignorant,  cunning,  full  of 
deceit,  treacherous,  avaricious,  ungrateful,  revengeful — 
regardless  of  friendship  or  delicacy,  and  only  to  be  Operated 
Upon  by  interest  or  fear. 


4  In  order  to  be  respected  arid  kindly  treated  by  any  of  the  bari 
baresque  powers  the  rod  must  be  kept  over  their  heads.  You  must 
make  them  sensible  of  your  superiority;  as  a  master  over  children  at 
lichool.  No  favour  must  be  grained,  but  in  lieu  of  something 
equivalent,  and  not  until  it  has  been  repeatedly  requeued  ;  even  then* 
it  should  only  be  granted  with  reluctance.  Should  you  stand  in 
need  of  any  thing  which  they  can  construe  into  a  fa\  our*  it  may  - 
be  set  down  as  a  rule,  that  unless  through  fear,  interest,  or  some 
other  base  motive,  your  request  will  net  be  granted  by  cither  prince 
or  subject’,  p;  38. 

4  Fighting  them  with  their  own  weapons,  is  one  mode  of  conquest* 
both  in  po'r.ical  and  in  mercantile  concerns :  and  it  has  been  argufrd* 
that  to  deal  with  a  Moor  to  advantage,  you  must  oppose  intiigue  to 
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intrigue,  Injustice  to  injustice,  and  ch;cane  to  chicane,  otherwise  he 
Will  be  sure  to  overcome  you.  But  though  this  maxim  has  been  much 
followed  by  those  who  have  hitherto  dealt  with  them,  yet  honesty  is 
certainly  the  best  policy ;  and  a  man  on  his  guard  against  their  weak 
arts,  will  render  them  entirely  futile,  by  a  Systematic  determination  to 
act  with  uniform  integrity  himself,  and  never,  in  any  degree,  to  submit 
to  imposition  from  them.  Before  talents  and  integrity,  accompanied 
with  vigilance  and  resolution,  the  minds  of  the  cunning  and  unprin¬ 
cipled  will  almost  always  crouch  or  shrink,  baffled  and  disconcerted.® 
pp.  39,  40. 

The  lower  orders,  it  seems,  have  a  strong  passion  for 
corporal  punishment,  as  a  kind  of  sauce  to  fiscal  extortion. 

4  When  called  upon  to  pay  their  dues  to  the  prince,  they  uniformly 
plead  inability,  and  make  use  of  every  protestation  to  support  their 
plea.  The  tax-gatherer,  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  pretence,  puts  hint 
who  refuses,  immediately  under  the  bastinado  ;  he  then  cries  out,  that 
he  will  pay,  and  generally,  before  rising  from  the  ground,  draws  forth 
his  bag,  and  counts  out  the  cash.  A  gentleman  who  stood  by,  on  an 
occasion  of  this  kind,  inquired  at  the  man  who  had  been  under  the 
bastinado,  if  it  would  not  have  been  better  to  have  paid  at  once  ? 

“  What!’’  cried  he,  “  pay  my  taxes  without  being  bastinadoed  ?  No  ! 
no !”  Such  conduct  may  arise  not  only  from  their  great  ignorance 
and  love  of  money,  which  makes  them  hope  to  the  last  moment 
that  they  will  escape,  but  also  from  the  rapacious  nature  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  which  renders  it  dangerous  to  appear  rich.®  pp.  40,  41. 

The  population  of  Tunis  is  commonly  stated  at  five 
millions;  but  Mr.  Macgiil  supposes  it  may  ‘with  greater- 
reason  be  reckoned  at  two  and  a  half  millions  of  souls : 
7000  of  whom  may  be  Turks;  100,000  Jews  ;  7000  Christians* 
either  freemen  or  slaves;  and  the  remainder  Moors,  Arabs, 
and  RenegadoesJ  We  suppose  he  classes  Greeks  and 
Georgians  under  the  head  of  Moors.  The  city  of  Tunis 
is -said  to  contain  about  100,000  inhabitants;  but  exactness 
is  not  to  be  attained,  where  numbering  the  people  is  for¬ 
bidden  by  the  superstitions  of  the  country. 

Of  the  city  itself  we  are  told, 

4  it  is  surrounded  by  a  miserable  wall  of  mud  and  stone,  neither 
fitted  for  ornament,  nor  for  use.  The  buildings  in  the  town  are  of  stone* 
but  of  very  mean  architecture.  In  the  whole  city,  there  is  not  to  be  found 
one  building  worthy  of  description  The  Bey  is  erecting  a  palace, 
which,  when  finished,  may  perhaps  be  handsome,  but  it  is  buried  in 
a  dirty  narrow  street,  and  that  nothing  may  be  lost,  the  lower,  or 
ground  floor,  is  intended  for  shops.  He  is  -also  building  several  bar¬ 
racks  in  the  town,  which,  when  completed,  will  render  his  soldiers 
much  more  comfortable  than  they  are  at  present.  The  streets  ofTu< 
nis  are  narrow,  dirty,  and  unpaved ;  the  bazars,  or  shops,  are  of  the 
poorest  appearance,  and  but  Indifferently  stocked  with  merchandise* 
The  inhabnants,  who  crowd  these  miserable  alleys,  present  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  po  vex  ty  and  oppression  ppJ  5  A 
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The  water  in  the  spring,  throughout  almost  the  whole 
the  territory,  is  either  salt  or  hot,  in  some  almost  boiling  ; 
though  in  several  springs,  it  is  particularly  excellent.  That 
used  at  Tunis,  is  collected  in  cisterns  during  winter. 

‘  The  palm-tree  requires  a  great  quantity  of  water,  yet  the  smallest 
shower  of  rain  would  entirely  ruin  the  date.  It  is,  therefore,  watered 
by  the  hand  ;  and  in  that  country,  the  water  of  the  rivers,  which  en¬ 
tirely  supply  the  demand  of  the  people,  is  so  hot,  that  they  are  obliged 
to  draw  it  several  hours  before  it  can  be  applied  to  the  watering  of  their 
gardens.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  although  those  rivers  are  so 
hot,  that  to  hold  the  hand  in  them  is  disagreeable,  yet  they  abomd 
with  fish,  which  are  said  to  have  no  flavour.’  p.  65. 

The  country  abounds  with  antiquities;  among  which  are  the 
remains  of  the  aqueduct  which  supplied  Carthage  with  water 
from  the  mountains  of  Zawan,  a  circuitous  line  of  60  miles. 
Some  of /the  cisterns  are  inhabited  by  the  Bedouins  who 
remain  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

It  seems  that  comparatively  few  Christians  are  now  in 
bondage  at  Tunis;  that  state  being  only  at  war  with  Sar¬ 
dinia  and  Sicily,  and  captives  of  countries  in  amity  with 
it  being  promptly  released.  There  were  but  very  few  subjects 
of  the  king  of  Sardinia  in  slavery,  at  the  time  to  which  Mr. 
M.  refers  ;  and  these  were  on  the  point  of  being  ransomed 
either  by  the  release  of  five  Moors  for  each,  or  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  sum  agreed  upon,  from  1100  to  2000  piasters 
per  head.  The  king  of  the  two  Sicilies,  it  is  said,  that 
august  ally  to  maintain  whose  odious,  oppressive,  and  Anti- 
Anglican  dominion  we  are  employing  thousands  of  troops  and 
spending  millions  of  money  every  year, — 

*  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  poor  Sardinian  king,  and  shows, 
in  this  instance,  the  same  low  conduct  which  in  other  cases,  has  so 
strongly  marked  his  conduct.  If  an  unfortunate  female  throw  herself 
at  his  feet,  in  behalf  of  the  father  of  her  family  in  slavery,  he  is  said: 
to  answer,  by  demanding,  “  if  she  cannot  find  another  husband  as 
good  as  he?”  And  an  unfortunate  husband  imploring  the  ransom  of 
his  wife,  is  answered  in  the  same  unprincipled  unfeeling  manner,  u  what, 
are  women  so  scarce  in  my  dominions  ?”  The  number  of  slaves  in 
Tunis,  belonging  to  this  prince,  amounts  to  nearly  two  thousand ;  and 
let  it  be  confessed  with  shame  and  sorrow,  that  upwards  of  one  hundred 
of  them  have  been  taken,  navigating  under  the  protection  of  British 
passports.  In  vain  has  the  Consul  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  used  h  s  efforts 
for  their  relief.  While  his  endeavours  are  frustrated  by  others  in  pow¬ 
er  in  the  Mediterranean,  who,  from  some  strange  policy,  are  afraid, 
of  offending  the  powers  of  Barbary,  though  they  would  not,  but  through 
fear,  give  a  single  bullock  to  save  the  British  navy  from  starving,  they, 
must  remain  in  slavery,  and  carry  disgraceful  ideas  of  the  British  na¬ 
tion  into  the  mind  of  every  one  who  hears  of  their  situation.’  pp.  77>  78.* 

Bating  the  ‘  bitter  draught’  of  slavery  itself,  the  wretched¬ 
ness  of  exile,  and  the  shameful  usage  which  both  sexes 
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sometimes  experience,  the  working  and  domestic  slaves 
at  Tunis  are  not,  upon  trie  whole,  particularly  ill-treated. 
More  than  usual,  it  is  said,  have  lately  renegaded,  especially 
among  the  subjects  of  the  Sicilian  king.  ‘The  French* 
much  to  their  credit,  have  procured  the  release  of  every 
slave,  subject  to  the  countries  which  have  fallen  under 
their  power.  No  wonder,  then,  if  the  Sicilians  be  ready 
to  welcome  those  on  their  island,  by  whom  their  parents 
brothers,  husbands,  wives,  and  children,  may  once  more  be 
restored  to  their  native  land  !’ 

The  regular  revenues  of  the  Bey,  besides  extortion  from 
the  rich  while  living,  the  almost  universal  seizure  of  their 
property  when  they  die,  and  the  profits  upon  his  mercantile 
pursuits,  are.  not  supposed  to  exceed  six  millions  of  piasters,; 
t.hey  arise  from  tithes  of  oil,  grain,  ike.  the  sale  of  licences 
for  the  exportation  of  those  articles,  and  the  importation  of 
wine  and  spirits;  the  customs  annually  let  by  auction;  the 
sale  of  monopolies,  and  places  ;  a  tax  on  the  Jews  ;  and  - 
the  sale  of  slaves.  A  considerable  treasure  is  ,  supposed 
to  be  accumulated,  but  the  expenditure  is  thought,  of  late, 
to  have  exceeded  the  revenue. 

Iri  describing  the  customs  and  prejudices  of  the  Moors, 
Mr.  M.  mentions  that  extensively  prevailing  sentiment,  the 
dread  of  the  envious  or  “evil  eye,”  of  which  a  particular  account 
will  be  found  in  our  review  of  Mr.  Thornton’s  Travels.  * 
He  also  mentions  the  apprehension  of  fatal  consequences 
from  sitting  thirteen  at  table.  They  have  a  traditionary  > 
prophecy,  that  their  country  will  be  conquered  on  a  Friday 
at  the  noon-time  of  prayer,  by  a  people  dressed  in  red, 
which  they  sometimes  apprehend,  and  Mr.  Macgill  cordially 
hopes,  will  be  the  English:  at  that  hour,  therefore,  the 
gates  '  of  their  cities  are  constantly  kept  locked.  Their, 
Arabian  faith  is  a  good  deal  tinctured  with  heathenism, 

f  Previously  to  the  marching  of  their  armies,  the  astrologers  of  the 
country  are  employed  to  watch  the  rising  of  a  particular  star.  Should 
it  rise  clear,  they  augur  good,  discharge  their  artillery,  and  plant  the 
standard  round  which  their  camp  is  to  be  formed  ;  but  should  the  star 
rise  obscured  by  clouds,  or  by  a  fog,  they  reckon  the  omen  to  be  evil, 
and  defer  the  planting  of  the  standard  until  another  day.  When  the 
camp  breaks  up,  which  is  formed  near  the  Bey’s  palace,  where  every 
thing  is  prepared  for  the  inarch  ;  a  pair  of  black  bulls  are  sacrificed 
as  the  commander  passes.  After  this,  victory  is  expected  to  crown 
his  endeavours  ;  and  the  (c  loo-loo-loo  f  of  the  spectators  proves  that 
their  good  wishes  accompany  their  friends.’  pp.  87  88. 


It  is  extraordinary  that  Mr.  Macgill  should  not  know  that 
this  cry,  is  the  name  of  “  Alla,1  repeated  with  great  rapidity. 


*  VoL  III.  p.770, 
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€  The  Moors  (he  says  appear  to  be  less  jealous  of  their  wives  than 
the  Turks  are.  In  Turkey,  the  fair  sex  are  guarded  by  eunuchs ;  in 
Tunis,  they  have  none,  nor  can  the  women  be  said  to  be  guarded  at 
all.  They  are  served  by  Christian  slaves,  and,  wiich  is  curious,  they 
fear  less  to  be  seen  by  Christians  than  by  Mussulmans.  It  is  quite 
uncommon  tor  a  Moorish  lady  to  cover  herself,  either  before  a  Chris¬ 
tian  slave  or  a  Jew.  Does  this  arise  from  the  contempt  with  which 
Christian  slaves  and  Jews  are  considered  ?’  p.  89. 

<  A  plurality  of  wives  is  allowed  in  Barbary,  as  well  as  in  all  Ma¬ 
hometan  countries.  A  man  here  may  possess  four  wives,  and  as 
many  concubines  aa  he  can  maintain.  It  seldom  happens  however, 
that  a  Moor  has  more  than  two  wives  at  the  same  time ;  but  the 
ceremony  of  divorcing  them  is  so  simple,  that  he  may  change  as  often 
as  he  finds  it  convenient."  p.  91. 

<Tbe  Moors  show  great  respect  to  their  dead  relations.  On  holi¬ 
days,  they  are  to  be  seen  praying  at  their  tombs,  w  hich  are  kept 
clean  and  white-washed  ;  and  any  infidel  who  should  dare  to  pass  over 
them,  would  certainly  suffer  a  severe  punishment  from  the  enraged 
enthusiasts.  Their  tombs  are  not  adorned  with  the  solemn  cypress, 
like  those  of  the  Mahometans  in  Turkey;  but  small  temples  for 
prayer  are  often  built  over  them. 

*  In  Barbary,  the  fine  arts  are  totally  abandoned ;  and  like  all  other 
ignorant  Mahometans,  the  Moors  seek  to  destroy  every  vestige  of  ancient 
grandeur  which  remains  in  their  country.  Every  piece  of  fine  marble 
which  they  find  in  any  way  wrought,  is  broken  to  pieces  by  them  ; 
as  they  judge  from  its  great  weight,  that  it  may  contain  money. 
Statues  or  reliefs ,  seldom  escape  mutilation  from  the  same  idea,  and 
also  from  their  abhorrence  of  idolatry  ;  to  which  purpose  they  imagine 
the  statues  may  have  originally  been  appropriated.  They  have  no  paintings 
in  their  houses ;  and  the  extreme  jealousy  of  the  government,  renders 
it  unsafe  for  any  one  to  paint  openly  in  the  country. 

‘Their  music  is  of  the  most  barbarous  kind*  The  braying  of  an 
ass  is  sweeter  than  their  softest  note,  whether  vocal  or  instrumental/ 
pp.  91,  92. 

The  following  custom  is  one  of  t lie  most  whimsical 
instances  of  human  caprice  that  we  ever  met  with. 

*  The  Tunisines  have  a  curious  custom  of  fattening  up  their  young 
ladies  for  marriage.  A  girl  after  she  is  betrothed,  is  cooped  up  in 
a  small  room.  Shackles  of  silver  and  gold  are  put  upon  her  ankles 
and  wrists,  as  a  piece  of  dress.  If  she  is  to  be  married  to  a  man 
who  has  discharged,  dispatched,  or  lost  a  former  wife,  the  shackles 
which  the  former  wife  wore,  are  put  upon  the  new  bride’s  limbs  ; 
and  she  is  fed  until  they  are  filled  up  to  the  proper  thickness.  This 
is  sometimes  no  easy  matter;  particularly  if  the  former  wife  was 
fat,  and  the  present  should  be  of  a  slender  form.  The  food  used  for 
this  custom,  worthy  of  barbarians,  is  a  seed  called  drough ;  which 
is  of  an  extraordinary  fattening  quality,  and  also  famous  for  rendering 
the  milk  of  nurses  rich  and  abundant.  With  this  seed  and  their  national 
dish  “  etuemuy*  the  bride  is  literally  crammed,  and  many  actually  die 
under  the  spoon/ 
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The  politics  of  Tunis,  as  of  most  other  places,  are  affected 
by  two  predominant  and  rival  interests,  the  English  and 
French  :  the  latter,  ever  since  the  revolution,  is  said  to  be 
on  the  decline.  No  art  is  omitted,  on  the  part  of  the 
French  government,  to  sustain  and  strengthen  it ;  and  among 
these,  a  splendid  account  of  the  achievements  of  Bonaparte, 
has  been  printed  in  the  Turkish  language,  and  circulated 
withgreat  industry;but  according  to  Mr.  M.  it  has  not  obtained 
much  credit.  The  maritime  superiority  of  the  English,  their 
good  faith,  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  Malta  for  the  sale  of 
Tunidne  produce  and  the  purchase  of  all  sorts  of  supplies,  and 
the  steady,  discreet  conduct  of  the  present  consul,  are  stated  to 
-have  rendered  the  English  interest  more  powerful  than  at 
any  preceding  period,  and  decidedly  superior  to  that  of 
any  other  power.  Mr.  Macgill’s  recommendation,  to  adopt 
a  bolder  and  more  manly  policy,  in  negociating  with  these 
petty  barbarians,  and  to  establish  the  consulate  on  a  more  ex¬ 
tended  and  respectable  footing,  has  the  concurrence  of  several 
other  writers,  and  appears  highly  worthy  of  attention.  The 
transactions  of  Great  Britain,  in  this  respect,  have  proved 
how  difficult  it  is  for  a  commercial  nation  not  to  be  mean. 
Since  the  trade  of  Tunis  has  been  chiefly  carried  on  with 
Malta,  our  people  find  great  benefit  from  the  terms  of 
their  treaty,  which  allows  them  to  import  goods  from  any 
country  under  any  flag,  at  a  trifling  duty  of  3  per  cent,  on  the 
nominal  or  tariff  value,  while  the  French  pay  8  per  cent, 
on  what  they  import  under  any  flag  or  from  any  country 
but  their  own.  A  copy  of  the  British  tariff  is  inserted 
in  the  volume.  The  trade  of  the  Barbary  states  has  greatly 
declined  ;  but  that  of  Tunis  is  the  most  flourishing.  The 
causes  Mr.  M.  discovers  for  this  decline,  are  the  insecurity 
of  property  under  a  tyrannical  and  unprincipled  government, 
the  granting  monopolies,  and  the  interference  of  the 
prince  himself,  and  his  creatures,  in  the  mercantile  pursuits. 
These  circumstances  must  certainly  have  checked  the 
increase  of  the  trade;  but,  as  they  have  been  long  in  operation, 
they  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  occasioned  its  decline, 
which  may  more  naturally  be  attributed  to  the  destruction 
of  French  commerce  by  the  war.  The  Bey  has  had  the 
wisdom,  after  the  example  of  more  enlightened  countries,  to 
prohibit  the  exportation  of  corn  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
famine  ;  in  other  words  to  discourage  its  growth. 

Mr.  Macgill  has  put  together  some  useful  information 
respecting  the  currency,  weights,  and  measures  of  Tunis,  as 
compared  with  those  of  other  countries.  The  Spanish 
dollar  is  worth  at  par  3i  Tunisme  piasters.  The  principal 
exports  are  corn,  oil,  wool,  hides,  wax,  dates,  senna,  mad- 
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der,  coral,  a  small  quantity  of  excellent  oil  of  roses, 
some  ostrich  feathers,  and  the  manufactures  of  woollen  stuffs, 
morocco  leather,  soap,  and  the  noted  crimson  caps — which 
are  made  on  a  peculiar  plan  which  Mr.  M.  describes — are 
composed  chiefly  of  Spanish  wool — and  ornamented  with  a 
iassil  of  blue  silk.  rl  he  shepherds,  in  some  parts,  drive 
about  their  flocks  for  some  days  previous  to  the  shearing, 
so  as  to  load  the  fleece  with  sand,  and  almost  double  its 
apparent  weight  l  The  export  of  woollens  is  chiefly  to  Turkey 
and  the  Levant.  Some  valuable  instructions  are.  given  to 
traders,  relative  to  the  articles  of  import  most  in  request  at 
Tunis,  and  the  mode  of  supplying  them  to  advantage. 
In  spite  of  Mahamed,  1000  pipes  of  wine  are  annually 
drank  in  that  capital  ;  the  Bey  grants  ins  tescare  or  licence 
for  the  introduction  of  it,  under  the  pretence  of  its  being 
vinegar 

We  hardly  need  add  any  commendation  of  this  respectable 
little  book’  If  it  had  been  rather  more  extended,  bv  il- 
lustrations  of  the  domestic  habits  and  political  erudition  of 
the  Tunisines,  it  would  have  been  still  more  valuable;  and 
-possibly  Mr.  Macgili  may  possess  materials  to  avail  himself 
of  this  hint,  in  case  a  second  edition  should  be  required. 

Art.  XIII.  The  Adoration  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  vindicated  from  the 
Charge  of  Idolatry  ;  a  Discourse  delivered  on  Wednesday  Evening, 
.April  11,  1811,  at  the  Gravel-Pit  Meeting,  Hackney.  By  John  Pye 
Smith,  D.D.  Published  at  the  Request  of  the  Hearers.  8vo.  pp.  30. 
Price  Is.  6d.  Conder* *  1811. 

IT  appears  that  Dr.  Smith  was  induced  to  deliver  this  sermon  as  pait 
of  a  course  of  theological  lectures,  in  consequence  of  a  ‘respectful 
letter’  calling  upon  him  to  vindicate  himself  and  his  fellow-worship¬ 
pers  from  the  charge  of  Christian  Idolatry.  This  we  think  he  has 
done,  in  a  manner  that  reflects  great  honour  on  his  learning,  candour, 

*nd  good  sense  ;  and  with  that  complete  success,  which  may  be  expected 
from  so  able  an  advocate  of  so  good  a  cause.  The  heads  of  his  argument 
are  as  follows :  I.  Our  Blessed  Lord,  in  the  days  of  his  humiliation,  ac¬ 
cepted  such  homage  as  appears  to  have  been  designed  and  understood 
to  be  religious  adoration,  without  any  exception,  caution,  or  limitation. — 
il.  There  are  declarations  in  the  scriptures,  attributing  to  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  the  possession  and  exercise  of  those  qualities  which  have  a  near 
relation  to  religious  worship,  and  imply  a  right  to  it. — III.  The  scriptures 
demand  for  the  Name  of  Christ  such  high  regard,  as  appears  irrational  and 
indefensible,  except  on  the  supposition  of  his  being  intitled  to  religious 
homage. r-MV.  Christians  are  described  in  the  New  Testament  by  the 
particular  characteristic  of  invoking  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. — V.  The 
New  Testament  furnishes  examples  of  religious  worship  paid  to  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

We  admire  the  fairness  and  modesty  with  which  this  argument  is  con- 
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ducted,  especially  when  we  recollect  the  arrogance  and  sophistry  which 
have  so  often  stood  in  place  of  reasoning  on  the  other  side  of  the  Socinian 
controversy.  But  Dr.  Smith’s  very  unmerited  courtesy  has  betrayed 
him  into  an  impropriety,  when  he  describes  those  who  agree  with  him  in 
attributing  divinity  to  our  blessed  Saviour, — that  is,  almost  the  whole 
Christian  world  in  all  ages,  as  only  ‘  a  numerous  body  of  Christians  !' 

Many  of  our  readers  will  doubtles  refer  to  the  Sermon  itself  for  proofs 
of  the  propositions  we  have  transcribed  :  but  we  cannot  resist  the  tempta¬ 
tion  of  quoting  two  or  three  paragraphs  with  which  this  valuahle  dis¬ 
course  concludes. 

*  Our  final  example  of  religious  homage  paid  to  the  Redeemer  is  taken 
from  the  concluding  part  of  the  Christian  scriptures,  the  book  of  Reve¬ 
lation.  Some  of  our  opponents  have  objected  to  any  arguments  deduced 
from  this  book,  on  account  of  alleged  deficiency  in  the  evidence  of  its 
divine  authority.  To  obviate  this  objection,  I  avail  myself  of  the  excellent 
observations  of  Dr.  Priestley.  “  This  book  of  Revelation,  I  have  no 
doubt,  was  written  by  the  apostle  John.— Sir  Isaac  Newton,  with  great 
truth,  says,  he  does  not  find  any  other  book  of  the  New  Testament  so 
strongly  attested,  or  commented  upon  so  early  as  this.  Indeed,  I  think 
it  impossible  for  any  intelligent  and  candid  person  to  peruse  it,  without 
being  struck,  in  the  most  forcible  manner,  with  the  peculiar  dignity  and 
sublimity  of  its  composition,  superior  to  that  of  any  other  writing  what¬ 
ever  ;  so  as  to  be  convinced  that,  considering  the  age  in  which  it  appeared, 
none  but  a  person  divinely  inspired  could  have  written  it.  Also,  the 
numerous  marks  of  genuine  piety,  that  occur  through  the  whole  of  this 
work,  will  preclude  the  idea  of  imposition,  in  any  person  acquainted  with 
human  nature.— Notwithstanding  the  obscurity  of  many  parts  of  this 
book,  enough  is  sufficiently  clear  ;  and  the  correspondence  of  the  pro¬ 
phecy  with  the  events  is  so  striking,  as,  of  itself,  to  prove  its  divine 
origin.'”* 

6  Neither  can  I  admit  it  to  be  a  just  objection  to  any  reasoning  from  the 
passage  which  I  am  about  to  read,  that  it  contains  symbolical  persons  and 
scenery.  Though  we  may  not  be  able  to  remove  the  veil  of  these  alle¬ 
gorical  representations,  the  general  design  of  the  paragraph  is  not  very 
obscure  ;  and  the  devotional  sentiments,  with  which  alone  we  are  at 
present  concerned,  are  expressed  in  language  sufficiently  plain. 

‘  “  The  four  living  beings  and  the  twenty-four  elders  fell  down  before 
the  Lamb,  having  each  of  them  harps  and  golden  vials  full  of  odours, 
which  are  the  prayers  of  the  saints.  And  they  sang  a  new  song,  saying. 
Thou  art  worthy  to  take  the  book  and  to  open  the  seals  of  it  :  for  thou 
wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood,  out  of  every 
tribe  and  tongue,  and  people,  and  nation,  and  hast  made  them  kings  and 
priests  unto  our  God,  and  they  shall  reign  upon  the  earth  !  And  I  looked 
and  I  heard  a  voice  of  many  angels  encircling  the  throne  and  the  four 
living  beings  and  the  elders  ;  and  the  number  of  them  was  ten  thousand 
times  ten  thousand,  and  thousands  of  thousands ;  saying  with  a  loud  voice, 
Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain,  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and 
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wisdom,  and  might,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing  !  And  every 
creature  that  is  in  the  heaven,  and  upon  the  earth,  and  under  the  earth, 
and  on  the  sea,  and  all  things  that  are  in  them,  I  heard,  saying, 
Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  dominion,  be  unto  him  who  sit- 
teth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever !”  Rev. 
vi  8 — 13. 

<  ]  obtrude  no  comment  on  these  sublime  and  holy  words.  I  leave 
you,  my  brethren,  to  feel  their  force,  and  to  deduce  your  own  conclu¬ 
sions. 

‘  God  grant  that  we  may  all  bear  a  happy  part  in  that  immortal  hymn 
of  praise  and  triumph  !  Yea  ;  even  now,  through  the  riches  of  infinite 
grace,  may  we  anticipate  the  joy,  and  commence  on  earth  the  songs  of 
heaven!  “Unto  Him  that  loveth  us,  and  hath  washed  us  from  our 
sins  in  his  own  blood,  and  hath  made  us  a  kingdom  of  priests  unto  his 
God  and  Father ;  unto  him  be  glory  and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amend’  pp  2 — 30. 

Art.  XIV.  1  he  Triumphs  of  Religion  ;  a  Sacred  Poem,  in  Four 
Parts.  12mo.  pp.  121.  Price  7s.  boards.  Rivingtons.  18!  1. 

W  E  admire  the  devotional  spirit  that  pervades  this  little  volume,  but  we 
cannot  rank  it  very  high  in  the  scale  of  poetical  merit.  The  au¬ 
thor  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  how  much  of  the  force  of  poetry  is  de¬ 
rived  from  conciseness.  A  loose  and  declamatory  style  is  fatiguing 
enough  in  prose,  but  is  ten  times  worse  when  measured  off  into  rhymes. 
The  great  secret  of  this  author’s  fluency,  indeed,  will  be  found  to  con¬ 
sist  in  an  unsparing  use  of  catchwords.  We  take  an  example  at  random* 

“  Long,  fair  Britannia’s  free  and  favor’d  isle. 

Where  Liberty  bestows  her  radiant  smile  ; 

Where  Arts  and  Sciences,  with  lib’ral  hand, 

Are  foster’d  up,  and  to  full  growth  expand  ; 

Where  the  capacious  and  enlighten’d  mind, 

From  prejudice  and  monkish  rules  refin’d. 

Thinks  for  itself,  the  sacred  page  explores, 

Nor  an  unseen  and  hidden  God  adores, 

Long  has  the  fiend,  by  cunning  churchmen  bred, 

The  fiend  of  night !  dark  Superstition,  fled  ; 

No  longer  fair  Religion,  veil’d  from  sight, 

Deceives  her  foll’wers  with  a  misty  light ; 

No  longer  superstitious  rites  atone 

For  deeds  of  guilt,  in  evil  moment  done  ; 

No  longer  now  the  scourge,  the  shirt  of  hair, 

The  pilgrimage,  with  feet  all  bleeding  bare  ; 

Nor  longer  now  the  deep  monastic  gloom, 

Nor  guilty  wretch,  immur’d  alive  in  tomb, 

To  linger  out  life’s  tad,  life’s  curst  remains, 

In  direst  horror,  torture’s  veriest  pains  ; 

Ah  no  !  the  fraudful— -the  infernal  host, 

Which  long,  too  long,  by  priestcraft  rul’d  our  coast  j 
Which  dar’d  to  punish  with  a  ranc’rous  fate, 

Th’  unhappy  victims,  who  incurr’d  its  hate, 
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Is  long  since  crush’d,  its  tyrant  pow’r  destroy’d? 

And  peace  and  tolerance  by  al!  enjoy’d  ; 

No  longer  now  such  desolation  reigns, 

But  beauty’s  holiness  o’erspreads  our  plains  ; 

Nor  longer  blazes  now  the  furious  pile, 

Shame  and  disgrace  to  Britain  s  blushing  Isle  ! 

Nor  Persecution  with  its  cruel  train, 

The  annals  of  our  happy  country  stain.’  pp.  65,  67.1- 

Ii\  some  places  the  rhymes  exhibit  tokens  of  compulsion,  as  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  couplet. 

“  Say  thou  hast  ties  below,  that  quite  absorb, 

Nor  give  thee  to  ascend  beyond  this  orb.”  p.  27 . 

There  are  also  several  instances  of  defective  comparison.  One  occur# 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  first  canto  : — 

,  “  And,  like  a  rock  of  adamant,  to  bind 

In  fortitude’s  strong  chains  the  pious  mind  — > 

where  the  author  seems  to  forget  that  though  a  rock  is  a  very  safe 
place  to  fasten  a  chain  to,  it  would  be  quite  unusual  to  make  it  serve  the 
purpose  of  ‘  binding.’ 

A  more  serious  objection,  however,  than  any  we  have  yet  mentioned 
is,  that  the  poet  appears  to  have  begun  to  write  about  religion,  with¬ 
out  having  duly  settled  what  religion  is.  While  much  is  said  in  praise 
of  its  tranquillizing  tendency,  there  is  no  distinct  representation  of  the 
thing  itself.  One  leading  object  of  the  volume  is,  to  commemorate 
the  triumphs  of  religion,  as  exemplified  in  various  distinguished  indivi¬ 
duals.  But  we  confess  we  are  rather  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  fair  au¬ 
thor’s  principle  of  selection,  when  we  find  her  bringing  forward  the  names 
of  Charles  I,  Duke  d’Enghien,  Mary  Queen  of  Scotts,  &c.  That  these  il» 
lustrious  persons  command  our  sympathy  is  unquestionable :  but  where  is 
the  evidence  of  their  piety  ?- — or  is  this  identified,  in  our  author’s  opinion, 
with  a  composed  behaviour  under  sufferings  ? — Notwithstanding  these 
faults,  however,  this  book,  on  the  whole  is  intitled  to  our  commenda¬ 
tion,  and  by  the  young  reader,  especially,  may  be  perused  with  advantage. 

Art.  XV.  A  Serious  Address  to  the  Public  on  the  Practice  of  Vaccination  : 
in  which  the  late  Failure  of  that  Operation  in  the  Family  of  Earl 
Grosvenor  is  particularly  adverted  to.  Sold  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  Sufferers.  8vo.  pp.  20.  price  Is.  Murray,  Hatchard.  1811, 


HPHE  circumstance  which  gave  rise  to  this  publication  appears  to  have 
been,  that  a  son  of  Earl  Grosvenor  was  attacked  with  the  Small-Pox, 
to  a  severe  and  dangerous  degree,  after  having  been  vaccinated  several 
years,  and  though  he  had  been  inoculated  by  Dr.  Jenner  himself.  This 
remarkable  fact,  it  is  justly  observed,  stands  on  the  same  footing  with 
those  instances  of  idiosyncrasy  in  which  bark  or  mercury  fail  to  produce 
their  usual  specific  effects,  or  those  much  more  numerous  cases  in  which 
the  Small-Pox  has  occurred  a  second  time.  It  is  not  pretended  that 
in  every  single  case  the  Vaccine  Inoculation  is  an  infallible  preventive; 
Wt  it  can  be  demonstrated  to  be  a  greater  protection  against  ever  taking 
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the  Small-pox,  than  the  Variolous  Inoculation  affords  against  taking  ita 
second  time.  The  author  observes  that 

*  we  have  not  heard  that  in  other  countries  any  objections  have  arisen  to 
the  practice,  from  the  occurrence  of  failures.  Either  none  such  have 
occurred,  or  they  have  had  no  effect  in  slackening  exertions,  nor  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  boundless  success,  which  it  has  had,  not  only  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  Europe,  but  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  whether  civilized  or 
uncivilized. 9  pj).  8,  9. 

Even  the  small  hazard  which  still  attends  the  vaccine  practice  will 
doubtless  be  removed  by  the  eventual  extirpation  of  the  Small-Pox.  How 
far  such  an  issue  maybe  reasonably  expected,  v/ill  appear  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement. 

‘  From  a  report  made  by  Dr.  Sacco,  Superintendant  General  of  Vacci¬ 
nation  in  Lombardy,  dated  Trieste,  January  3,  1808,  it  appears  that  the 
Small-pox  had  entirely  disappeared  in  all  the  large  towns  in  that  country, 
and  that  in  the  great  city  of  Milan  this  disease  has  not  been  seen  for 
several  years.  Dr.  Odier,  of  Geneva,  testifies,  that  after  a  vigorous 
perseverance  in  the  practice  for  six  years,  the  Small-pox  had  disappeared 
in  this  district ;  and  that  when  it  had  been  casually  introduced  by  strangers, 
it  did  not  spread,  the  whole  population  being  unsusceptible.  There  is  no 
place  where  it  was  received  with  greater  prejudice  and  reluctance  than  at 
Vienna  ;  but,  as  soon  as  their  doubts  were  dispelled  by  the  light  of  evi¬ 
dence,  there  is  no  place  where  it  has  been  adopted  with  more  eagerness 
and  success.  The  Small-pox  was  a  disease  held  in  peculiar  horror  in 
that  capital,  on  account  of  its  great  and  tragical  fatality  in  the  Impe¬ 
rial  Family,  as  every  one  knows  who  has  read  the  interesting  narrative 
of  Mr.  Wraxall.  The  annual  mortality  there  from  this  disease,  before 
the  introduction  of  Vaccination,  was  at  an  average  835.  It  appears  from 
the  Report  of  the  Vaccinators,  that  in  1801,  the  mortality  .had  fallen  to 
164;  in  1802,  to  81  ;  in  1803,  to  27  ;  in  1804,  to  2,  and  these  did  not 
belong  to  the  city.  The  interruption  of  intelligence  since  that  time  has 
prevented  any  regular  reports  from  being  transmitted  ;  but  it  appears  in  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Cano,  principal  Inoculator  there,  to  Dr.  Marcet,  of  Lon¬ 
don,  dated  January  18,  1808,  that  for  the  last  two  years  and  a  half 
there  had  not  occurred  even  a  single  instance  of  Small-pox.  The  re¬ 
port  made  to  the  Central  Committee  at  Paris,  is  full  of  the  most  authentic 
proofs  of  the  great  and  general  diminution  of  mortality  from  Small-pox. 
At  Aigurande  the  Small-pox  had  not  been  seen  lor  two  years.  It  has 
been  extinguished  at  Lyons.  In  the  principality  of  Bayreuth,  in  1800, 
immediately  before  the  introduction  of  Vaccination,  the  annual  mortality 
from  Small-pox  amounted  to  2843.  In  1806  it  was  reduced  to  126. 
Dr.  Christie,  lately  returned  from  Ceylon,  brings  with  him  the  most  un¬ 
questionable  testimony  of  the  total  extinction  of  the  Small-pox  there. 

‘  Since  the  manuscript  of  this  tract  was  sent  to  the  press,  the  author 
called  to  visit  Don  Francisco  de  Salazar,  who  arrived  a  few  days  ago  in 
London  on  b  route  from  Lima  to  Cadiz,  as  a  deputy  to  the  Spanish 
Cortes.  He  re'"  its,  that  Vaccination  has  been  practised  with  so  much 
energy  ;md  success  in  the  former  city,  that  for  the  last  twelve  months 
there  had  occurred  not  only  no  death,  but  no  case  of  Small-pox,  and 
that  the  new-born  children  of  all  ranks  are  carried  to  the  vaccinating 
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house  as  regularly  as  to  the  font  of  baptism  ;  that  the  Small-pox  is  en¬ 
tirely  extinguished  in  Peru,  and  nearly  so  in  Chili  ;  and  that  there  is  no 
compulsory  interference  of  Government  to  promote  this  practice  9  pp. 

13—15.  _ _ _ 

Art.  XVI.  A  Series  of  Discourses,  containing  a  System  of  Doctrinal 
Experimental,  and  Practical  Religion,  particularly  calculated  for  the 
Use  of  Families,  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Dewsbury,  York¬ 
shire,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Buckworth,  A.  M.  Vicar.  8vo.  pp,  313. 
Price  4s,  Seeley  1811. 

^JpHE  benevolent  design  and  modest  pretensions  of  Mr.  Buckworth  in 
this  little  volume,  even  if  his  abilities  had  been  inferior  to  what  it 
appears  they  actually  are,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  secure  our 
commendation.  It  is  designed  chiefly  for  the  use  of  the  industrious  poor, 
to  furnish  them  with  evangelical  principles,  and  excite  in  their  minds  a 
sincere  regard  to  practical  Christianity.  For  these  purposes  our  author, 
beginning  with  the  being  of  God  and  the  truth  of  scripture,  in  the  first 
place,  treats  of  the  great  articles  of  Christian  doctrine,  then  describes 
the  feelings  which  these  articles  produce  on  being  received  into  the 
heart,  and  finally  explains  the  duties  that  Christians  should  practice  in 
the  different  relations  of  life.  Although  Mr.  B.  pretends  to  no  qualifi¬ 
cation  for  this  business,  except  a  sincere  love  to  his  fellow  creatures,  yet 
it  is  evident  he  is  an  intelligent  observing  man,  who  is  much  more  de¬ 
sirous  of  advancing  the  best  interests  of  his  parishoners,  than  of  pro¬ 
curing  their  admiration.  Pie  has,  therefore,  chosen  to  insist,  in  a  plain 
earnest  manner,  on  the  mor.t  important  and  interesting  topics.  We  can¬ 
not  but  recommend  these  discourses  to  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  dis¬ 
tributing  pious  books  among  the  lower  orders  ;  as  containing  a  simple  and 
accurate  account  of  the  principles  and  duties  of  evangelical  religion. 


Art.  XVII.  Poems  on  several  Occasions  ,'  consisting  of  Sonnets,  Miscella¬ 
neous  Pieces,  Prologues  and  Epilogues,  Tales.,  imitations,  &c.  12mo. 
pp.  250.  Price  6s.  boards.  By  John  Taylor,  Esq.  Murray.  1811. 

IN  an  advertisement  to  this  neatly  printed  volume  we  learn,  that  the 
author  intitled  a  former  work  of  the  same  nature,  verses ,  but  it  being 
intimated  to  him,  4  that  such  a  designation  savoured  too  much  of  affected 
humility,  he  has  now  adopted  one  in  ordinary  used  By  whatever  name 
Mr.  T.  judges  proper  to  distinguish  his  performances,  we  do  not  think 
they  can  claim  much  notice,  or  are  likely  to  be  long  remembered.  Perhaps 
some  exception,  however,  should  be  made  in  favour  of  the  tale6,  several 
of  which,  though  occasionally  coarse,  are  not  destitute  of  point  and  humour. 


Art  .XVIII.  The figured  Mantle,and  the  Bridal  Day, 
with  other  Poems;  By  a  Sussex  Clergyman.  12mo. 
6d.  bds.  C.  Law.  &c.  1811. 


Legendary  Tales; 

pp.  111.  Price  3s. 


THE  utmost  that  can  be  said  of  these  pieces,  in  point  of  tendency. 


is,  that  they  will  do  no  harm.  Whether  a  ‘  clergyman’  ought  to  have 


been  satisfied  with  this  negative  merit, 
readers. 


we  leave  to  the  decision  of  our 
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Art.  XIX.  The  Return  to  Nature ,  or  a  Defence  of  the  Vegetable  Regi¬ 
men:  with  some  account  of  an  experiment  made  during  the  last  three  or 
four  years  in  the  Author’s  Family.  By  John  Frank  Newton,  Esq. 
Part.  I.  8vo.  pp.  160.  Price  5s.  Cadell  and  Davies.  1811. 

1Y/I  R.  Newton  seems  to  be  an  extremely  well  meaning  and  benevolent 
person,  who,  having  experienced  great  benefit,  in  his  own  particular 
case,  (a  cancerous  one,)  from  4  the  vegetable  regimen,’  fe^ls  himself 
called  upon  to  proclaim  his  discovery  to  the  world,  and  warn  his  un¬ 
suspecting  fellow  creatures  of  the  mischiefs  occasioned  by  fish  and 
flesh.  These  it  appears  are  neither  few  nor  small.  Animal  diet  is 
repeatedly  called  4  poisonous’,  and  the  strength  it  imparts  is  compared  to 
4  the  rage  of  a  madman.’  (p.  126.*)  Nay,  says  Mr  N.,  ‘  were  it  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  dogmas  of  our  holy  religion,  I  should  not.  hesitate  to 
conclude,  that  this  said  custom  of  iiesh-eating  is  either  that  very  prin¬ 
ciple  of  evil  which  we  denominate  44  the  devil,”  or  something  so  parallel 
with  it,  that  by  getting  rid  of  this  awkward  habit,  we  should  in  a  great 
measure  banish  his  Satanic  Majesty  from  the  face  of  the  earth.’ 

Equally  amusing  with  this  vituperation  of  butcher’s  meat ,  is  our  author’s 
enthusiastic  praise  of  fruits  and  garden  stuff.  Let  but  this  vegetable 
diet  be  universally  adopted,  and  we  shall  see  a  stop  put  to  4  the  pro¬ 
gressive  unhealthfu’ness  of  mankind,’  who  would  then  rival  in  vigour 
and  robustness,  4  the  wild  animals  in  their  native  woods.’  One  hundred 
and  fifty  years  would  then  be  the  common  period  of  longevity,  and 
Parr  would  no  longer  be  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  old.  This 
argument,  indeed,  Mr.  N.  reduces  to  a  syllogism.  4  Old  Parr,  (for  so  at 
present  we  must  call  him)  sound  and  healthy  as  the  wild  animals, 
attained  150  years:  All  men  might  be  as  healthy  as  the  wild  animals: 
Therefore,  all  men  might  attain  the  age  of  150  years,’  p.  62.  Besides, 
this  diet  is  the  natural  food  of  man,  ‘  Of  all  the  children  whom  I  have 
known  or  heard  of,  none  has  disliked  fruit,  but  several  have  refused  to  eat 
meat.’  Is  there  a  moralist  living  who  would  contend,  that  4  robbing  au 
orchard’  is  a  crime  of  equal  magnitude  with  4  pillaging  a  fishmonger’s 
or  butcher’s  stall  ?’  4  Think  me  not  jocular,  when  I  enquire  whether  this 

may  not  be  owing  to  fruit  being  the  natural  food  of  man  ?’  p.  63.  The 
advantages,  indeed,  to  be  obtained  from  this  regimen  are  inestimable. 
It  would  become  4  a  preservative  from  contagion.’  By  contributing 
to  make  nations  4  sane  and  polished,’  it  would  speedily  abolish  4  over¬ 
strained  divseurds  in  music,  the  gothic  in  architecture,  and  the  grotesque 
in  ornaments.’  p  135.  4  The  operations  of  our  sight  at  least,  and  hear¬ 

ing,  would  be  much  more  intense,  and  our  sensual  enjoyments  more  lively 
than  they  are  at  present  ;’  and  4  there  would  be  more  spirit  in  our 
countenance,  more  emphasis  in  our  tones,  more  energy  in  our  actions.’ 

p.  147. 

Our  worthy  author  has  been  vigorously  alert  to  anticipate  cavils  and 
objections  4  It  it  should  be  asked — whether  I  would  have  an  act 
passed  by  King  Lords  and  Commons,  to  interdict  the  future  use  of 
meat  to  all  his  Majesty’s  subjects  ?  I  answer,  that  I  know  how  wild 
wou'  i  be  such  a  project.’  p.  90.  4  Should  it  be  asked  how  a  man  under 

this  gradual  amelioration  of  health  would  ever  arrrive  at  his  end  r  I 
am  ver  ;  he  wounl  die  oi  what  nature  appears  to  indicate  that  all  animals 
should  die  oi — old  age.’  p.  70.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  even  vegeta- 
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ble-eaters  may  be  Sometimes  indisposed;  but  then  *  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  attacks  subsequent  to  the  institution  of  the  regimen  are 
peculiary  salutary,’  p.  116. 

One  of  the  most  predominant  peculiarities  in  those  whom  we  call  visi¬ 
onaries,  is  a  habit  of  referring  every  thing  to  their  favourite  subjects  ; 
and  it  is  exceedingly  curious  to  observe,  what  an  heterogeneous  mass  of 
evidence  this  author,  has  contrived  to  press  into  his  service.  He  begins 
‘  where  it  becomes  us  Christians  to  carry  our  first  attention’- — to  wit  with  the 
‘  scripture  account  ofparadise  ;’  and  ‘in  case  he  may  be  permitted  to  consider 
6  this  elegant  story’  as  an  allegory,  is  convinced  that  the  two  ‘  distinguished 
trees  represented  mysteriously  the  two  kinds  of  food,  &c.  viz.  the  animals 
and  the  vegetables,’  p.  3.  So  again  the  illustrious  Prometheus  was  in 
reality  nothing  more  than  a  prime  beef-eater,  who  found  out  the  use  of 
fire  to  cook  his  victuals  by.  “  Animal  occidit  primus  Hyperbius,  Pro¬ 
metheus  bovem.  ignem  e  silice  Pyrodes,  eundem  adservare  in  ferula 
Prometheus.”  Pliny,  lib.  vii.  §  57.  In  like  manner  Pandora’s  box 
was  a  well  stored  larder,  and  hope — the  vegetable  regimen  !  Of  the 
authors  referred  to  in  the  course  of  this  production,  it  is  quite  formidable 
to  read  over  the  mere  names — Bossuet,  Cook,  Peron,  St.  Matthew,  8cc« 
<  Ho  rner,  Euripides,  Sir  T.  More,  Lord  Bacon,  Gassendi,  Montesquieu, 
Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Gibbon,  Adam  Smith — -not  to  mention  many  other 
men  of  strong  intellect  and  high  estimation.’ 

On  the  whole,  we  are  a  good  deal  afraid  that  Mr.  Newton,  in  h’s 
eagerness  to  do  every  thing,  has  done  nothing.  His  arguments  are 
sufficient  in  number  but  defective  in  weight.  We  have  no  hesitation 
to  grant  all  he  asks  for,  as  far  as  his  own  testimony  is  concerned  ;  nor 
would  we  undervalue  the  advantages  which  the  little  Newtons  have 
derived  from  dieting  on  weak  tea  and  stewed  onions.  But  we  have 
serious  doubts  whether  flesh  is  fairly  made  out  to  be  ( the  devil,’-— -or 
whether  a  vegetable  regimen  will  prolong  the  period  of  human  existence 
to  a  century  and  a  half.  As  friends  to  temperance,  there  are  many 
pages  of  this  work  we  highly  commend ;  but  as  friends  to  the  author  we 
would  advise  him  to  reflect,  that  as  all  people  are  not  blessed  with  a  New¬ 
tonian  syncrasy,  so  they  cannnot  in  reason  be  expected  to  embrace  the 
Newtonian  system. 

Art.  XX.  The  Benejicent  Woman .  A  Sermon  preached  at  Leith,  on 
Sabbath,  March  10,  1811,  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Female  Society  in 
that  place,  for  the  Relief  of  Indigent  Sick  W omen.  By  John  Ja¬ 
mieson,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  8vo.  pp*  43.  price  Is.  6d.  Jameson, 
Paternoster-Row,  1811. 

17RGM  an  advertisement  prefixed  to  this  Sermon  we  learn,  that  the 
A  Society  for  whose  benefit  it  was  preached,  4  was  instituted  in  July, 
1798,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev,  Charles  Simeon,  Fellow  of  King’s 
College,  Cambridge,  then  on  a  visit  to  this  country.  The  Society  con¬ 
sists  of  about  ten  members.  They  meet  monthly  to  consider  the  cases 
recommended  to  them,  and  appoint  two  of  their  number  to  visit  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  institution  weekly  in  their  own  houses.’ 

The  text  is  part  of  the  story  of  Lorcas  ;  arid  Dr.  Jamieson  takes  oc¬ 
casion,  first  to  consider  the  honour  which  has  been  put  upon  the  female 
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aex  in  the  divine  dispensations  and  the  recorded  examples  of  their  merit; 
then,  to  illustrate  the  character  adverted  to  in  the  text;  and,  lastly,  to 
recommend  her  conduct  as  an  example.  The  discourse  abounds  with 
appropriate  remarks  and  useful  admonition. 

In  a  note,  Dr  Jamieson  justly  distinguishes  Mary  the  Magdalene  from 
Mary  the  sister  of  Lazarus  ;  and  vindicates  both,  we  think,  but  certainly 
the  latter,  from  the  reproach  of  dissolute  conduct.  He  adverts,  in 
another  note,  to  the  exemplary  females,  in  the  charities  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  communion.  The  following  remarks  display  an  union  of  candour 
and  good  sense,  which  we  are  happy  to  distinguish  After  observing 
that  these  charities  ought  not  roundly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Popish  doc¬ 
trine  of  merit ,  though  that  may  have  some  influence  ;  and  that  the  Protes¬ 
tant  doctrine  of  salvation  by  grace,  if  truly  received,  is  equally  efficacious, 
he  adds, 

*  There  is  reason  to  tear,  that  many  Protestants  are  less  serious  in  a 
true  profession,  than  others  in  one  that  is  false,  or  grossly  corrupted. 
It  may  also  be  feared,  that  many  who  adhere  to  sound  principles,  have 
never  attended  to  the  indispensable  obligation  they  are  under  to  “  love 
mercy/’  in  its  full  extent  at  least,  and  may  have  been  too  much  dis¬ 
posed  to  condemn  all  the  institutions,  existing  within  the  pale  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  in  the  lump,  as  if  they  were  all  equally  the  fruits  of 
superstition  or  will -worship  ;  as  well  as  to  judge  with  too  much  se¬ 
verity  of  the  motives  of  individuals,  from  the  corrupt  doctrines  held  in 
that  communion.’  p.  43. 

The  Sermon  is  published  at  the  request  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Society. 

Art.  XXI.  The  Battle  of  Albuera  ;  a  Poem.  With  an  Epistle  dedica¬ 
tory  to  Lord  Wellington.  8vo.  pp.  50.  Price  2s.  6d.  Gale  and 
Curtis,  Hatchard,  &c.  1811, 

T°,  those  who  have  not  yet  studied  the  official  accounts  of  the 
battle  of  Albuera  with  sufficient  attention,  this  poem  may  be 
safely  recommended  as  describing  it  very  much  at  length,  and  apparently 
with  great  accuracy.  We  shall  copy  one  stanza  as  a  specimen. 

1  Just  as  the  heights  were  all  but  won. 

Just  as  the  foe  began  to  run, 

The  Polish  troops  came  marching  on, 

And  fell  upon  our  rear. 

’Twas  not  with  bayonet  or  blade 
The  desperate  assault  was  made, 

But  with  the  barbed  spear. 

Fierce  that  assault ;  for  chieftain  ne’er, 

To  scenes  of  war  how  us’dsoe’er _ 

Not Soult himself — had  seen  its  peer: 

For,  though  in  wily  ambush  caught, 

The  British  troops  like  lions  fought  ; 

At  once  in  front  and  rear  assail’d. 

Their  trusty  bayonets  never  fail  ’d  ; 

For  little  then  our  horsemen  Vailed 
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Against  this  novel  enemy: 

Those  pennons  of  the  scarlet  hue, 

No  sooner  did  their  horses  view. 

Than  plunging  deep  and  rearing  high. 

Affrighted  from  the  field  they  flew: 

Untractable  as  those  wild  steeds 
Who  roam  at  large  their  native  meads. 

Their  mouths  by  iron  bits  uncurb’d, 

Their  peace  by  man  yet  undisturb’d. 

And  though  their  riders,  staunch  and  true. 

Did  all  the  strength  of  man  could  do, 

Their  every  effort  was  in  vain 

To  bring  them  to  the  charge  again/  pp,  24, 25. 

The  Epistle  to  Lord  Wellington  is  chiefly  memorable  for  the  con¬ 
solatory  assurance  with  which  it  closes, 

‘  And  on  tljat  field,  if  foemar/s  blow 
(Forbid  it  Heaven)  should  lay  you  low; 

Whilst  flowing  fast,  my  grief  sincere 
Was  mingled  with  the  public  tear. 

My  lyre  should  wake  its  deepest  tone 
T  To  mourn  for  Valour’s  noblest  son  !’ 

Art.  XXII.  Poems  on  various  Subjects ;  Including  a  poem  on  the  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Poor;  An  Indian  Tale,  and  the  offerihg  of  Isaac,  a  sacred 
Drama.  12mo.  pp.  250.  Price  8s.  boards.  Longman  and  Co.  1811. 


juvenile  exercises,  these  poems  are  certainly  creditable  to  the  young 
1  gentleman  by  whom  they  were  written.  He  would  have  done  wisely, 
perhaps,  to  be  contented  with  the  pleasure  and  the  advantage  of  having  so 
laudably  employed  his  time,  without  compelling  us  to  censure  him  for 
giving  to  the  world  a  publication  unworthy  of  its  attention. 


Art.  XXIII.  Letters  on  the  Affairs  of  Spain.  Addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
the  Tyne  Mercury.  By  W.  Burdon.  8vo.  pp.  58.  Price  2s. 
Longman  and  Co.  1811. 


"^yHEN  an  author  is  solicitous  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  public  on 
forgotten  newspaper  speculations,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  he  either 
regards  them  as  praiseworthy  in  point  of  composition,  or  as  doing  credit 
to  his  political  sagacity.  Perhaps  Mr.  Burdon  may  be  pleased  with 
his  letters  in  both  these  respects :  for  our  own  part  we  are  so  unfor¬ 
tunate  as  not  to  perceive  their  merit  in  either.  They  were  originally 
printed  in  1808  ;  and  contain,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  temper 
of  most  of  our  politicians  at  that  period,  a  great  deal  of  invective  against 
Bonaparte,  and  many  sanguine  predictions  of  his  overthrow.  When 
our  author  remembers  *  how  many  men  of  talents  the  Spaniards  have 
among  them,  and  how  much  they  have  already  achieved,  he  feels  no 
doubt’  about  the  issue ;  and  he  is  also  persuaded  ‘  their  struggle  will 
not  be  a  long  one/  p.  14.  According  to  his  first  letter,  indeed,  the 
patriots  had  already  ‘  placed  the  country  out  of  danger/  and  Bonaparte’s 
invasion  began  to  be  quite  (  ludicrous/  p.  4.  ‘A  revolution  was 
brewing  in  France/  which  would  soon  drive  him  from  his  throne,  &c. 
We  have  Horace’s  authority  for  admitting  that  “  dulce  est  desipere  in 
toco but  what  possible  motive  could  induce  Mr,  B.  to  utter  these 
Stupidities  twice  ? 
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***  Gentlemen  and  Publishers  who  have  works  in  the  press ,  will  oblige  the 
Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  R  view,  by  sending  information  (post  paid ) 
of  the  subject ,  extent ,  and  probable  price  of  such  works  ;  which  they  may 
depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  public,  if  consistent  with  its  plan , 


Mr.  W.  Jones,  Author  of  an  Essay 
on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Mr.  Abra¬ 
ham  Booth,  has  issued  proposals  for  pub¬ 
lishing  by  subscription,  in  one  lai'ge 
volume  octavo,  the  History  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Churches  of  the  Vallies  of  Pied¬ 
mont,  commonly  called  the  Waldenses 
and  Albigenses.  This  work  is  intended 
to  comprise,  besides  a  concise  geogra¬ 
phical  description  of  the  countries  thus 
inhabited,  and  which  will  he  illustrated 
by  a  map,  an  account  of  the  Doctrines, 
Discipline,  and  order  of  their  churches, 
and  of  the  various  persecutions  which 
they  endured,  from  the  period  of  their 
secession  from  the  Roman  Church  to 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

James  Morrier,  Esq.  secretary  of  em¬ 
bassy  to  the  court  of  Persia,  has  nearly 
ready  for  publication,  in  quarto,  a  Jour¬ 
ney  through  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  5c c.  in 
the  years  1808  and  1809. 

Mr.  D.  Cummin,  Translator  of  Aris¬ 
totle’s  Rhetoric,  is  employed  on  a  poem 
entitled  The  Battle  of  Clonfert,  which 
embraces  an  interesting  portion  of  Irish 
history. 

Mr.  Park  is  preparing  for  the  press  a 
History  of  tjie  Parish  of  Hampstead,  in 
Middlesex. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Brown,  of  Banbury,  has 
nearly  ready  for  the  press,  Speculations 
and  Opinions  on  the  Effects  and  Ctijit-y 
of  Counter  Irritation,  in  a  variety  of 
serious  diseases  incident  to  the  human 
frame. 

P.  R.  Hoare,  Esq.  will  soon  publish 
Reflections  on  the  Possible  Existence 
and  Supposed  Expediency  of  National 
Bankruptcy. 

Mr.  M‘  Henry,  of  Friday  street,  Cheap- 
side,  has  prepared  for  the  press,  and  is¬ 
sued  proposals  to  publish  by  subscrip¬ 
tion,  a  New  and  Improved  Grammar  of 
the  Spanish  Language,  designed  for 
every  class  of  learners;  and  especially 
for  such  as  are  their  own  instructors. 

The  early  numbers  of  the  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Londinensis,  which  have  been 
long  out  of  print,  are  now  ready  for  de¬ 
livery.  The  eleventh  volume  is  in  great 


forwardness,  and  this  work,  which  has 
already  cost  upwards  of  100  000/ ,  is  pro¬ 
ceeding  with  regular. ty  to  its  comple¬ 
tion. 

Dr.  T.tford  has  in  the  press  and  pro-' 
poses  to  publish  in  six  numbers,  royal 
quarto,  by  subscription  (the  fi.st  num¬ 
ber  to  appear  on  the  first  of  October 
next)  Sketches  towards  a  Hortus  Bota- 
riicus  Americanos,  or  coloured  Plates  of 
the  Plants  of  the.  West  Indies  and  North 
and  South  America,  with  concise  and 
familiar  descriptions,  and  noticing  many 
Islands  of  Africa  and  the  East  Indies 
which  might  he  introduced  into  the 
West  Indian  Colonies  with  advantage, 
arranged  after  the  Linnaean  system  with 
their  botanical  and  various  English 
names,  and  the  names  of  the  most  com¬ 
mon  and  useful  also  in  French,  Italian, 
and  Spanish,  containing  information  of 
their  viiiues  and  uses,  with  novel  and 
interesting  particulars,  as  to  transatlan¬ 
tic  botany  in  general  ;  collected  and 
compiled  during  a  residence  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  a  tour  through  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Forster  Bin  der,  A.M. 
has  in  the  press  a  Sermon  with  a  Me¬ 
moir,  5c  c.  on  the  Death  of  the  Rev.  Tho¬ 
mas  Spencer,  late  of  Liverpool  which  is 
expected  to  appear  early  this  month. 

A  second  volume  of  Sermons  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Buchan  is  in  the  press,  and 
may  be  expected  by  the  end  of  October, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  new  edition  of 
the  first  volume. 

A  new  edition  is  printing  at  Dublin  of 
Simon’s  Essay  on  Irish  Coins,  to  which 
is  added,  Snelling’s  rare  Supplement, 
and  a  plate  and  description  of  some  Irish 
coins  lately  discovered,  amongst  which 
are  silver  farthings,  coined  by  King 
John,  in  Dublin,  which  have  till  now, 
been  totally  unknown,  and  not  supposed 
to  exist ;  it  will  be  comprised  in  one  vo¬ 
lume  4fo. 

Toe  Author  of  the  Battles  of  the  Da¬ 
nube  and  Barrosa  will  shortly  publish 
a  poem,  entitled  the  Conflict  of  AI- 
buera. 
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Mr,  William  Booth,  Architect  in 
Grotto  Work,  is  preparing  for  the 
press  a  series  of  Plates,  with  Descrip¬ 
tions,  exhibiting  Designs  of  Ornamen¬ 
tal  Hermitages,  Huts  of  Grottos  for 
Gentlemen’s  Domains,  Mausoleums, 


&c.  which  he  has  lately  constructed 
for  Lord  Winchelsea,  Dr.  Willis,  and 
other  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen,  at 
their  respective  Country  Seats.  Price 
to  Subscribers  Si.  2s. 


Art.  XXV.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED 


AGRICULTURE. 

A  General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of 
Aberdeenshire,  drawn  up  under  the 
direction  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 
By  George  Skene  Keith,  D. D.  Mi¬ 
nister  of  Keith-hail  and  Kinkell.  8vo. 
15s.  boards,  / 

A  Treatise  on  the  Breeding  of  Swine 
pnd  Curing  of  Bacon,  with  Hints  on 
Agricultural  Subjects,  with  an  engrav¬ 
ing.  By  Robert  Henderson,  Farmer, 
Broorrrhill  near  Annan.  8vo.  5s,  bds. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The  History  of  the  Worthies  of  En¬ 
gland  endeavoured.  By  Thomas  Fuller, 
D.  D.  First  printed  in  1662  ;  a  new 
edition,  with  explanatory  notes  by  John 
Nichols,  F.A.S.  London,  Edinburgh,  and 
Perth.  With  a  portrait  of  the  author. 

2  vols.  royal  4to.  51.  5s.  boards. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY. 

An  Ecclesiastical  History,  Ancient 
and  Modern,  from  the  Birth  of  Christ 
to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  Cen¬ 
tury  ;  in  which  the  rise,  progress,  and 
variations  of  Church  power,  are  consi¬ 
dered  in  their  connection  with  the  state 
•of  Learning  and  Philosophy,  and  the 
political  History  of  Europe  during  that 
period.  By  the  late  learned  John  Lau¬ 
rence  Mosheim,  D.D.  Chancellor  of  the 
University  ot  Gottingen.  1  rauslated 
from  the  original  Latin,  and  illustrated 
by  notes,  chronological  tables,  and  an 
appendix,  by  Archibald  Maclaine,  D.D. 
A  newr  edition,  continued  to  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  by  Charles 
Coote,  LL.D.  and  furnished  with  an  ad¬ 
ditional  appendix  to  the  first  book,  by 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  George  Gleig,  of  Stir 
ling.  6  vols.  8vq.  31.  3s. 

EDUCATION. 

Evening  Entertainments;  or,  Deline¬ 
ations  of  the  Manners,  Customs,  &c. 
of  various  Nations  ;  interspersed  with 
geographical  notices,  historical  and  bi¬ 
ographical  anecdotes,  and  descriptions  in 


natural  history.  Designed  for  the  in¬ 
struction  and  amusement  of  youth. 
By  J.  B.  Depping.  2  vols.  12mo.  12s. 
— The  same  work  in  French,  3  vols. 
l2mo.  12s,  boards. 

Simple  Pleasures.  Designed  for  young 
persons  above  twelve  years  of  age.  By 
M  iss  Venning.  12mo.  3s.  6d. 

history. 

A  History  of  Scotland  during  the 
Reign  of  Robert  I.,  surnamed  the  Bruce. 
Embellished  with  a  Portrait  of  Robert 
the  Bruce.  By  Robert  Kerr,  F.R.S.  and 
F.  A.  S.  Edinburgh.  2  vols.  8vo.  11.  6s, 

JURISPRUDENCE. 

An  Essay  on  Aquatic  Rights  ;  intend¬ 
ed  as  an  illustration  of  the  law  relative 
to  fishing,  and  to  the  propriety  of 
ground  or  soil  produced  by  Alluvion 
and  Dereliction  in  the  sea  and  rivers. 
By  Henry  Schultes,  Esq.  8vo.  5s.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Vendor  and 
Purchaser  of  Personal  Property  ;  con¬ 
sidered  chiefly  with  a  view  to  mercantile 
transactions.  By  George  Ross,  Esq.  of 
the  InnerTemple.  royal  8vo.  12s. 

MEDICINE. 

The  London  Dispensatory,  containing 
the  Elements  and  Practice  of  Materia 
Medica  and  Pharmacy,  with  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Pharmacopoeias  of  the  Lon¬ 
don,  the  Edinburgh,  and  the  Dublin 
Colleges  of  Physicians ;  many  useful 
tables  ;  and  copper-plates  of  the  Phar¬ 
maceutical  Apparatus  ;  the  whole  form¬ 
ing  a  Synopsis  of  Materia  Med  ea  and 
Therapeutics.  By  Anthony  Todd'  Thom¬ 
son,  Surgeon,  Fellow  of  the  Medical 
Society  ot  London,  and  of  the  Royal 
Medical,  the  'Physical,  and  the  Specu¬ 
lative  Societies  of  Edinburgh.  8  vo.  16s. 
boards. 

Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society 
or  London,  part  L,  of  volume  1,  Illus¬ 
trated  by  plates.'  8s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Gout ;  containing 
the  opinions  oi  utne  most  celebrated 
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ancient  and  modern  physicians  «n  that 
Disease;  with  observations  on  the  Ean 
Medicinale.  By  John  Ring,  Member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London, 
and  of  the  Medical  Societies  of  London 
and  Paris.  8vo.  6s.  boards. 

A  Letter  respectfully  addressed  to  the 
Commissioners  for  Transports,  Sick 
and  Wounded  Seamen,  &c.  &c.  on  the 
subject  of  the  Operation  for  Poplitical 
Aneurism,  illustrated  by  cases  and  the 
description  of  a  new  instrument.  By 
A.  C.  Hutchinson,  M.  D.  Surgeon  to  the 
Royal  Naval  Hospital  at  Deal.  8vo. 
Is.  6d. 

mtsceli.aneous. 

Sentimental  Anecdotes  ;  consisting  of 
four  Tales,  viz.  Eliza  and  Albert ; 
Marcel,  or  the  Cobier  of  the  Cottage  ; 
Sophia,  or  the  Blind  Girl  ;  and  Eleo- 
nore,  or  the  Beautiful  Eyes.  By  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Montolieu,  Author  of  Tales, 
Caroline  de  Lichfield,  &c.  &c.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  French  by  Mrs.  Plunkett, 
formerly  Miss  Gunning.  2  vels.  12mo. 
7s.  boards. 

CEuvres  completes  de  Madame  Cottin; 
precedecs  de  Memoires  sur  la  Vie  de 
P Auteur :  contenant,  Malvina,  Claire 
d’Albe,  Amelie  Mansfield,  Mathilde, 
Elisabeth,  et  la  Prise  de  Jericho.  14  vols. 
l2mo.  31.  3s. 

Glencarron,  a  Scottish  Tale.  Dedi¬ 
cated,  by  permission  to  the  Marquis  of 
Huntley.  By  Sarah  Wigley.  3  vols. 
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QNE  of  the  most  innocent  and  exquisite  pleasures  of 
this  life,  is  that  of  hearing  from  an  absent  friend. 
When  we  are  suddenly  reminded,  by  a  letter,  of  one  who 
is  dear  to  us,  and  see  our  name  in  the  well  known  hand, 
a  flush  of  delight  pervades  the  whole  frame,  the  heart 
beats  with  expectation  while  the  seal  is  opening,  and  goes 
forth  in  full  benevolence  to  meet  the  heart  of  the  writer 
in  the  perusal.  An  epistolary  correspondence  between  in¬ 
timate  and  endeared  friends  is  a  spiritual  communion,  in 
which  minds  alone  seem  to  mingle,  and,  unembarrassed  by 
the  presence  of  the  body,  converse  with  a  freedom,  a 
fervour,  and  an  eloquence,  rarely  excited,  and  perhaps  never 
»o  felicitously  indulged,  in  personal  intercourse.  Hence,  the 
chief  charm  of  a  letter,  if  we  may  so  apply  the  term,  is 
its  individuality ,  as  a  messenger  from  one  whom  we  love, 
sent  expressly  on  an  errand  of  kindness  to  ourselves.  The 
consciousness  that  it  was  written  to  him  and  for  him,  gives 
the  receiver  of  a  letter  a  permanent  interest  in  its  exist¬ 
ence,  as  well  as  in  its  contents:  to  him  therefore  it  be¬ 
comes  an  object  of  affection:  and  no  second  person,  though 
he  may  sympathise  with  that  feeling,  can  enter  into  it  with 
the  same  enjoyment.  It  follows,  that  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  letters,  most  welcomed  and  esteemed  by  those  to  whom  they 
are  addressed,  would  be  read  with  indifference  by  all  besides  ; 
for  the  familiar  correspondence  of  very  few,  even  among 
the  great  and  the  gifted,  can  be  so  lively,  touching,  and 
original,  as  to  afford  universal  pleasure.  Of  late  it  hafe 
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been  common  to  publish,  rather  voluminously,  the  letters 
of  eminent  persons  deceased  ;  and  it  is  not  invidious  to  say, 
that,  in  most  instances,  a  few  specimens  would  have  been 
more  acceptable  than  the  whole.  Several  British  authors 
have  been  so  indiscreet  as  to  publish  their  own  private 
letters;  but  we  do  not  recollect  one  who  ever  advanced 
his  reputation,  by  a  breach  of  trust  towards  his  nearest 
friends; — for  such  we  must  call  the  publication  of  tempo¬ 
rary  and  spontaneous  effusions  of  friendship,  addressed  to 
the  bosom  feelings  of  individuals,  and  only  incidentally 
interesting  to  others  v/ithin  the  circle  of  their  mutual  af¬ 
fections  :  the  case  is  widely  different,  where  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  writing  essays  on  set  subjects  to  their  corres« 
pondents,  which  might  as  well  have  been  directed  to  one 
as  another. 

In  letter-writing,  when  the  heart  is  earnestly  engaged, 
the  first  thoughts  in  the  first  words  are  the  best.  The 
ideas  that  rise,  and  thicken  as  they  rise,  in  a  mind  full 
and  overflowing  with  its  subject,  voluntarily  embody  them¬ 
selves  in  language  the  most  easy  and  natural; — yet  are 
they  so  delicate  and  evanescent,  that,  unless  caught  in  their 
first  forms,  they  lose  their  character  and  distinctness,  blend 
with  each  other,  and,  from  being  strikingly  simple  in  suc¬ 
cession,  become  inextricably  complex  in  association,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  multiplicity  and  affinity.  The  thoughts  that 
occur  in  letter-writing,  will  not  stay  to  be  questioned.  They 
must  be  taken  at  their  word,  or  instantly  dismissed.  He 
who  once  hesitates  among  them  becomes  bewildered,  and 
must  either  resolutely  disengage  himself,  by  darting  right 
forward  through  the  multitude  to  recover  the  freedom  of 
his  pen,  or  must  patiently  select,  arrange,  and  array  them ; 
— when,  whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  his  composition,  it 
will  want  the  ineffable  charm  of  a  familiar  epistle. 

As  the  sweetest  sensation  communicable  by  a  letter  can 
only  be  once  enjoyed,  and  that  by  the  person  alone  to 
whom  it  is  addressed,  the  readers  of  these  volumes  will  not 
be  disappointed  to  miss  it  here.  They  will,  however,  expect 
much  of  that  sympathetic  pleasure  which  is  derived  from 
remote  or  kindred  interest  in  the  characters  and  subjects, 
in  perusing  the  correspondence  of  so  admired  a  female  as 
Miss  Seward,  with  many  of  the  most  amiable  and  exalted 
private  and  literary  persons  of  the  age  ;  and,  unless  their  ex¬ 
pectations  be  very  unreasonable,  we  may  venture  to  promise 
them  considerable  gratification. — The  series  commences  when 
she  had  already  reached  middle  life,  and  is  continued  through 
a  period  of  three  and  twenty  years. 

In  reading  these  volumes,  it  will  be  well  to  be  prepared 
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with  some  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  writer’s  affections, 
at  different  stages.  For  in  all  correspondence,  however 
formal  or  restricted,  where  the  heart  has  any  room  to  move, 
the  affections  will  breathe  forth  sometimes ;  and /  in  the 
pages  before  us,  though  principally  devoted  to  literature 
and  politics,  their  influence  is  frequently  and  fervently  felt. 

From  hints  and  acknowledgments  in  these  letters  we 
learn,  that,  when  she  was  young  and  beautiful,  the  fair 
author  had  sundry  suitors,  to  one  of  whom  she  seems  to 
have  been  more  partial  and  constant  than  he  proved  to  her.  But 
this  untoward  circumstance  had  no  peculiarly  baneful  effect 
on  the  tranquillity  of  her  future  life.  Love  in  the  form  of 
passion  is  scarcely  perceptible  in  Miss  Seward’s  writings ; 
but  love  in  the  form  of  affection  constitutes  their  chief 
grace — The  feelings  of  an  elder  sister  and  a  youthful 
mother  were  blended  in  her  attachment  to  Honora  Sneyd, 
the  bosom  companion  of  her  happiest  years,  whom  she  did 
not  cease  to  love,  when  unkindness  had  alienated  her  in 
her  married  state,  nor  to  deplore,  in  language  of  the 
warmest  tenderness,  after  her  death.  In  truth  Miss  Seward 
has  rendered  Honora  so  engaging,  that  every  reader  must 
become  like  herself  the  friend,  or  like  Major  Andre  the 
lover,  of  this  unfortunate  beauty. — Long  after  the  loss  of 
Honora  Sneyd,  the  filial  piety  of  Miss  Seward  was  exercised 
in  <£ rocking  the  cradle  of  declining  age,”  which  she  did,  for 
many  years,  with  unwearied  and  endearing  fidelity  towards 
a  venerable  father,  who,  by  the  slow  decay  at  once  of 
mind  and  body,  dwindled  into  second  childhood,  and  be¬ 
came  the  nurseling  of  his  daughter.  That  reader  has 
neither  the  feelings  of  a  parent  or  a  child,  who  can  com¬ 
plain  that  Miss  Seward  has  preserved  too  many  allusions  to 
this  distressing  theme,  in  the  letters  which  she  has  here 
bequeathed  to  the  public.— From  childhood  she  had  cherish¬ 
ed  a  friendship,  peculiarly  frank  and  intimate,  with  Mr. 
Saviile,  a  Vicar  Choral  of  Litchfield  Cathedral,  a  man  of 
eminent  talents  as  a  singer,  of  cultivated  mind,  and  liberal  . 
manners.  This  friend  remained  with  her  nearly  to  the  last, 
to  remind  her  of  all  she  had  known,  and  loved,  and  lost, 

<£  when  youth  and  years  were  flown.”  From  the  decease 
of  her  father,  her  attachment  to  Mr.  Saviile  becomes  more 
conspicuous  in  her  correspondence  ;  and  the  expressions  of 
it  are  frequently  so  romantic,  that  we  cannot  wonder 
the  meddling  world  should  surmise,  that  it  exceeded  the 
metaphysical  bounds  of  Platonism.  To  this  she  only  once, 
and  then  very  delicately,  alludes  in  a  letter  written  alter 
his  death.  Indeed  she  could  scarcely  complain  of  winking 
whispering  slanders  against  herself,  when  she  coukl  sagnifi® 
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cantly  glance  at  there  being  something  peculiar  in  the  friend¬ 
ship  subsisting  between  Cowper  and  Mrs.  Unwin.  Surely 
the  melancholy  situation  of  that  admirable  but  most  un¬ 
fortunate  man,  not  only  justified,  but  consecrated  the  self- 
denying  offices  of  maternal  tenderness,  performed  for  him 
by  that  excellent  and  heroic  woman.  In  like  manner  we 
are  willing- to  believe,  that  the  familiar  and  confidential  in¬ 
tercourse  which  existed  between  Mr.  Saville  and  Miss  Seward, 
might  be  sanctioned  by  their  relative  situation,  their  long 
tried  worth,  and  irreproachable  conduct.  We  should  not 
have  touched  upon  this  nice  point,  had  not  the  style  of 
many  passages  in  these  letters,  referring  to  Mr.  Saville, 
been  so  ardently  wrought,  that  shrewd  and  sneering  sus¬ 
picions  will  inevitably  be  thrown  out  by  self-complacent 
readers,  who  love  to  trace  the  frailties  of  human  nature  in 
characters  more  ingenuous  than  their  own,  and  to  lay  sin 
at  the  door  where  it  was  never  admitted  into  the  house. 
— These  were  the  principal  objects  of  Miss  Seward’s  affec¬ 
tions  during  her  long  life  ;  and  accordingly  those  parts  of  her 
correspondence  in  which  Honora  Sneyd,  her  father,  or  Mr. 
Saville  are  mentioned,  are  always  impressive,  for  they  come 

Warm  from  the  heart,  and  faithful  to  its  fires.” 

The  letters  before  us  are  addressed  to  a  great  number 
of  persons,  of  both  sexes,  of  various  rank  and  merit,  and 
standing  in  every  imaginable  degree  of  estimation  with  the 
writer  herself,  from  the  most  fervent  friendship  to  ceremo¬ 
nious  indifference.  The  subjects  are  chiefly  literary ,  in¬ 
cluding  much  amusing  criticism  on  contemporary  poets, — 
descriptive ,  delineating  scenery  in  her  summer  excursions,— 
political,  abounding  with  laboured  phillipics  against  the 
war,  the  Jacobins,  and  Mr.  Pitt, — and  sometimes  religious , 
display itig  more  spleen  than  charity,  and  dwelling  far  more 
on  what  she  hated  than  what  she  loved  in  the  profession 
of  Christianity.  The  names  of  her  correspondents  are  gene¬ 
rally  prefixed  to  the  letters;  but  occasionally  the  initials 
only  are  given,  apparently  from  delicacy  to  the  persons  them¬ 
selves; — a  delicacy  which  might  very  well  have  been  spared, 
since  we  are,  in  almost  every  instance,  led  to  suspect  who 
they  were,  by  some  happy  inadvertence  of  allusion  in  the 
sequel,  which  points  the  censure  or  the  ridicule  against 
diem  more  severely,  because  they  are  exposed  more 
conspicuously,  by  being  betrayed  in  their  concealment. 
Want  of  candour  and  generosity  towards  her  friends  (waiving 
the  question  whether  these  letters  were  reserved  for  pub¬ 
lication  with  their  consent)  cannot  often,  however,  be  charged 
upon  Miss  Seward — who  really  seems  to  have  been  un- 
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commonly  faithful  and  zealous  in  her  attachments.  Indeed, 
if  we  are  not  mistaken,  it  was  sometimes  her  misfortune 
to  love  and  esteem  more  than  she  was  either  esteemed  or 
loved  in  return.  Mr.  Hayley,  to  whom  she  was  enthusiasm 
tically  and  unreasonably  devoted,  evidently  treated  her  with 
neglect  and  coldness.  And  Mr.  George  Hardinge,  though 
a  Welch  Judge  and  a  professed  admirer  of  her  poetry, 
seems  to  have  corresponded  with  her  for  the  pleasure  of 
teazing  her;  and  while  cross-examining  her  on  poetical 
questions,  was  probably  laughing  in  his  sleeve  at  the  female 
author , — a  character  which  men  of  wit  affect  to  hold  in 
supreme  contempt.  The  following  is  a  pretty  fair  specimen 
of  the  treatment  which  she  received  from  this  flippant  son 
of  Themis. 

*  My  correspondence  was,  considering  the  scantiness  of  my  leisure* 
distressingly  extended  when  he  sought  me  first;  and,  ihough  I  told 
him  so,  he  continued  to  employ  me  perpetu  illy  in  sending  him  copied 
aftej*  copies  of  all  the  verses  with  which,  from  time  to  time,  he  fa¬ 
vour  d  me;  the  cry  was  still,  “I  have  mislaid  the  last  transcript 
you  sent  me  of  my  ode,  or  my  sonnet, — pray  indulge  me  with  another  ln 
and,  at  last,  after  having  repeatedly  sent  him  copies  of  every  indivi¬ 
dual  effusion  of  his  muse,  he  coolly  desired  me  to  get  a  little  book 
and  copy  them  all  into  that,  as  he  had  mislaid  a  number  of  the 
single  transcripts  ;  he  made  this  modest  request  just  as  I  had  discovered 
that  he  had  not  chosen  to  take  the  trouble  for  me,  of  directing  and 
forwarding  three  packets  to  Oxford,  which  had  cost  me  all  the 
leisure  I  could  command  duriog  several  weeks ;  and  upon  my  resenting 
it,  turned  that  resentment  into  every  sort  of  ridicule.  After  such  treatment, 

I  can  no  longer  write  to  Mr.  Hardinge  with  pleasure/  Vol.  II.  p.  289. 

In  the  correspondence  of  authors  and  their  friends,  wfc 
must  expect  to  find,  what  indeed  abounds  in  common  con¬ 
versation,  a  great  deal  of  false  judgement  respecting  the 
merits  of  living  writers,  either  in  comparison  with  their 
contemporaries  or  the  dead.  It  is  sufficient  to  check  the 
most  sanguine,  and  humble  the  most  aspiring  ambition,  to 
recollect  how  many  sincere  and  splendid  praises  have  been 
lavished  on  16  names  inglorious,  born  to  be  forgot,”  by 
those  who  knew  them  best,  and  whom  we  might  suppose 
to  be  the  most  qualified  to  appreciate  their  merits.  The 
applause  that  a  living  poet  receives  from  his  admirers, 
even  those  of  purest  taste  and  highest  intellect,  is,  after 
all,  as  uncertain  a  pledge  of  immortality,  as  his  own  pre¬ 
judiced  estimate  of  his  talents  and  performances.  He  stands 
too  near  his  own  mind,  to  judge  of  its  powers  in  competition 
with  other  minds;  and  im  Jr  lends,  (perhaps  all  his  contem¬ 
poraries,)  stand  too  near  him,  to  judge  ol  his  appearance 
to  eyes  s*o  distant  as'  those  of  posterity  It  is  according  to 
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the  light  in  which  a  poet  shall  present  himself  to  those  who 
can  see  him  only  as  a  poet,  that  he  may  hope  for  extended 
and  established  renown.  Miss  Seward,  we  doubt  not,  spoke 
the  honest  conviction  of  her  mind,  when  she  extolled 
Hayley  above  Dryden  ;  and  Hayley  himself  was  probably 
equally  in  earnest,  when  he  wrote  to  Miss  Seward,  ‘  I  ad¬ 
mire  the  Scottish  Peasant,  (Burns)  but  do  not  think  him 
superior  to  your  poetical  carpenter:’ — Wm.  Newton ,  an 
ingenious  versifier,  as  far  below  Burns,  as  Burns  was  below 
Shakespear  1  In  fact,  the  main  proof  of  poetry  is  its  per¬ 
manence.  When  it  has  been  slowly  and  progressively  suc¬ 
cessful,  we  may  pronounce  with  greater  confidence  of  its 
merits  and  ultimate  triumph,  than  when  we  have  only 
proved  its  influence  upon  ourselves,  because  w'e  have  then 
the  experience,  the  accumulated  experience  of  others,  in 
confirmation  of  our  own,  that  it  will  produce  the  same  im¬ 
pression  on  the  human  mind  generally,  as  it  has  done  upon 
us  individually.  When  we  consider  how  many,  in  a  polished 
age,  are  moderately  qualified  to  adorn  and  delight  the 
sphere  in  which  they  move,  but  how  few,  in  any  age,  are 
so  pre-eminently  gifted  as  to  command  admiration  under 
every  change  of  time  and  place,  we  shall  not  w'ondet 
that,  generally  speaking,  the  race  of  poets  is  as  transient 
as  the  race  of  beauties.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  said  that  he 
had  lived  to  paint  three  generations  of  the  latter  ;  Miss 
Seward  lived  to  praise  three  generations  of  the  former. 
The  fascination  of  Hayley’s  poetry  is  as  certainly  fled  as 
the  charms  of  our  grand- mothers ;  of  Darwin’s  it  may 
perhaps  be  as  well  remembered  as  those  of  our  maiden 
aunts;  of  Walter  Scott’s  it  yet  lives,  (and  long  may  it 
live  !)  like  those  of  our  wives  and  sisters.  Hence,  as  these 
letters  are  greatly  enriched  with  critical  remarks  on  the 
successive  literary  ephemera,  they  become  more  interest¬ 
ing  as  they  approach  our  own  time;  when,  instead  of  the 
“  Epistles  on  Epic  Poetry,”  the  “  Botanic  Garden,”  the 
“  Odes  on  the  glorious  Revolution,”  &c.  &c.  and  their 

authors,  we  are  entertained  with  panegyrics  on  “  Glenfinlas,” 
H  Madoc,”  the  “  Ode  to  the  departing  year,”  and  with 
ancecdotes  and  characters  of  the  minstrels  of  this  day. 

To  make  our  peace  with  the  reader  for  this  long  digres¬ 
sion,  we  will  treat  him  with  the  following  brief  sketch  of 
the  most  popular  living  poet.  Who  that  admires  genius  in 
its  works,  does  not  wish  to  form  some  ideal  image  of  the 
bodily  presence  in  which  it  appears  on  the  earth? 

‘  More  immediately  should  I  have  noticed  the  kind  contents  of  your 
letter,  had  it  arrived  at  a  less  interesting  juncture.  At  two  that  day, 
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Friday  last,  the  poetically  great  Walter  Scott  came  u  like  a  sun-beam 
to  my  dwelling.”  I  found  him  sturdily  maintaining  the  necessity  of 
limiting  his  inexpressibly  welcome  visit  to  the  next  day’s  noon.  You 
will  not  wonder  that  I  could  spare  no  minutes  from  hours  so  precious 
and  so  few.’ 

*  This  proudest  boast  of  the  Caledonian  muse  is  tall,  and  rather 
,  robust  than  slender;  but  lame  in  the  same  manner  as  Mr.  Hayley, 

and  in  a  greater  measure.  Neither  the  contour  of  his  face,  nor  yet 
his  features,  are  elegant ;  his  complexion  healthy,  and  somewhat  fair, 
without  bloom.  We  find  the  singularity  of  brown  hair  and  eye-lashes, 
with  flaxen  eye-brows,  and  a  countenance  open,  ingenuous,  and  bene¬ 
volent.  When  seriously  conversing,  or  earnestly  attentive,  though  his 
eyes  are  rather  of  a  lightish  grey,  deep  thought  is  on  their  lids;  he 
contracts  his  brow,  and  the  rays  of  genius  gleam  aslant  from  the  orbs 
beneath  them.  An  upper-lip,  too  long,  prevents  his  mouth  from  being 
decidedly  handsome,  but  the  sweetest  emanations  of  temper  and  of 
heart  play  about  it,  when  he  talks  cheerfully,  or  smiles  ;  and,  in  com¬ 
pany,  he  is  much  oftener  gay  than  contemplative.  His  conversation, 
an  overflowing  fountain  of  brilliant  wit,  apposite  allusion,  and  playful 
archness,  while,  on  serious  themes,  it  is  nervous  and  eloquent.  The 
accent  decidedly  Scotch,  yet  by  no  means  broad.  On  the  whole, 
no  expectation  is  disappointed,  which  his  poetry  must  excite  in  all 
who  feel  the  powers  and  the  graces  of  Aonian  inspiration. 

‘  Not  less  astonishing  than  was  Johnson’s  memory  is  that  of  Mr.  Scott ; 
like  Johnson  also,  his  recitation  is  too  monotonous  and  violent  to  do 
justice,  either  to  his  own  writings,  or  that  of  others.’  VI.  337— 339, 

Mi  ss  Seward’s  own  poems,  published  or  in  contempla¬ 
tion,  of  course  furnish  frequent  themes  of  thanks  and  vin¬ 
dication,  as  well  as  of  intelligence  and  discussion  in  these 
epistles.  We  were  wearied  with  the  repetition  of  the 
same  thoughts,  almost  in  the  same  words,  whenever  she 
has  occasion  to  mention  her  sonnets,  and  her  paraphrases  of 
Horace.  In  the  former,  the  principal  merit  she  aimed  at 
wr.as  “  to  float  the  pause1’  so  delicately  in  every  line,  that 
the  rhyme  became  the  least  emphatical  syllable  in  the 
verse ;  and  was  either  entirely  lost,  or,  when  felt,  sounded 
like  a  jingle  in  blank  verse.  This  legitimate  construction 
of  the  sonnet  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  very  cause  of  its 
dissonance  and  insipidity  to  ordinary  readers.  Few  English 
ears  can  be  disciplined  to  endure  its  prosaic  pauses,  to 
miss  the  rhymes  where  they  are  expected,  and  to  meet 
them  where  they  are  not  desired.  There  is  not  one  po¬ 
pular  sonnet  in  the  whole  compass  of  our  language,  though 
we  have  sonneteers  of  every  order  of  genius — from  Spenser, 
Shakespear  and  Milton,  down  to  X.  Y.  Z.  in  the  Magazines. 
Miss>  Seward’s  idea  of  this  species  of  verse  is  expressed 
in  the  following  passage. 

*  I,  who  was  always  enamoured  of  the  legitimate  Miltonic  sonnet, 
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write  one  now  and  then,  upon  that  model.  It  is  the  intermediate  style 
of  poetry,  between  rhyme  and  blank  verse ;  and  the  undulating  and 
varied  pauses  of  the  latter,  give  to  the  true  sonnet  an  air  of  graceful 
freedom,  beyond  that  of  all  other  measures — though,  from  the  restraint 
respecting  the  exact  number  of  the  lines,  and  the  demand  of  four 
rhymes,  twice  used  in  the  first  eight  verses,  it  is  in  reality  the  most 
difficult.’ 

As  an  example  of  the  c  graceful  freedom'  of  the  c  true 
sonnet,'  we  copy  the  following  from  Miss  Seward’s  Poems, 
Scott’s  Edit.  Yol.  III.  p.  166. 

On  the  Air  Balloon . 

From  Possibility’s  dun  Chaos  sprung, 

High  o’er  its  gloom  the  Aerostatic  Power  arose! 

Exulting  nations  haiiM  the  hour,  magnific  boast  of  Science  ! 

Loud  they  sung  her  victory  o’er  the  element, 

That  hung,  pressing  to  earth  the  beings,  who  now  soar  aerial  height!. 

But  wisdom  bids  explore  this  vaunted  skill ; 

If  tides  of  air  among,  we  know  to  steer  our  bark. 

Here  Science  finds  her  buoyant  hopes  burst,  like  the  bubble  vain, 
type  of  this  art ; 

Guilty  if  still  she  blinds  the  sense  of  fear ; 

Persists  thy  flame  to  fan  sky -vaulting  Pride, 

That  to  the  awless  winds  throws,  for  an  idle  show,  the  life  of  man. 

It  may  be  an  amusing  exercise  to  some  of  our  younger 
readers,  to  measure  these  Ossianic  sentences  into  lengths 
of  ten  syllables  each  ;  when  we  can  assure  them  that  they 
will  find  the  rhymes  duly  falling  in  the  predestined  places, 
and  the  pause  undulating  from  line  to  line  with  such 
melodious  variations,  as  to  form  a  perfect  model  of  the 
“  legitimate  Sonnet.” 

As  for  the  paraphrases  of  Horace,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  say,  that  Miss  Seward  was  unacquainted  with  Latin, 
and  that  she  versified  and  amplified  literal  prose  translations 
of  the  Odes,  by  her  friends — and  prided  herself  no  little 
on  her  fancied  success.  A  literal  prose  translation  of  the 
lyrics  of  Horace  is  a  mere  exhibition  of  dry  bones,  the 
breath,  the  life,  the  soul  of  which  depart  the  moment  the 
ideas  are  separated  from  their  pristine  expression  in  the 

f>oet’s  own  language.  To  make  expanded  copies  of  such 
iteral  translations,  and  call  them  paraphrases  of  Horace, 
is  just  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  in  an  artist,  to  pick  up 
skulls  in  a  charnel  house,  and  pretend  to  paint  portraits 
from  them  of  the  living  beings  to  whom  they  belonged, 
by  supplying  features  and  complexions  from  his  own  ima^ 
g  ination. 
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Connected  with  her  poetry,  we  may  mention  Miss  Seward’s 
affected  contempt  and  real  hatred  of  reviewers.  We  shall 
not  pretend  to  vindicate  the  fraternity  from  any  reprobation 
of  their  talents  and  worth  which  we  find  in  these  volumes. 
At  page  29  5  of  Vol.  V.  a  critical  secret  is  divulged,  so  little 
to  the  credit  of  one  of  our  contemporaries,  that  we  shall 
not  transcribe  it  for  the  credit  of  the  profession  :  those  oi 
our  readers  who  are  very  curious  to  know  it,  must  refer 
to  the  work ; — a  good  secret  cannot  be  dear  at  three 
guineas. 

Our  author’s  own  criticisms  on  the  writings  of  others 
are  generally  liberal,  just  and  independent;  though  they 
manifest  little  ingenuity,  and  occasionally  betray  a  gaudy- 
extravagance  of  taste.  Some  of  her  letters,  it  is  true,  are 
complimentary  acknowledgements  to  writers  for  presented 
copies  of  their  works;  and  in  these  the  public  will  think 
she  has  been  as  much  too  lavish  of  her  encomiums,  as 
the  writers  themselves  probably  thought  her  too  parsi¬ 
monious, — especially  since  she  sometimes  mingled  her 
praises  with  censures  sufficiently  frank  to  neutralize  them. 
On  this  copious  subject  we  cannot  pretend  to  follow  her. 
Overlooking  all  her  strictures  on  Hayley,  Mason,  Johnson, 
and  Darwin,  we  shall  only  observe  that  her  estimate  of 
the  respective  talents  of  Walter  Scott,  Southey,  and  a  few 
other  distingushed  poets  of  the  present  day,  is  on  the  whole 
highly  creditable  to  herself  and  to  them.  But  we  are  in~ 
deed  surprised,  that  one  who  could  so  justly  ascertain  the 
merits  of  these  writers,  on  their  first  appearance,  should 
have  been  only  indifferently  moved  by  the  u  Pleasures  of 
Hopef  that  loveliest  offspring  of  the  Muse  of  Campbell, 
when  like  the  Halcyon,  in  a  golden  hour  of  splendour  and 
tranquillity,  she  disclosed 

“The  happy  miracle  of  her  rare  birth.* * 

Miss  Seward’s  injustice  to  Cowper  is  less  extraordinary. 
His  rhyming  pieces  she  could  not  endure  on  account  of 
their  freedom  and  simplicity  of  versification ;  though  she 
frequently  bestows  the  highest  applause  on  his  blank  verse, 
in  which  the  very  freedom  and  simplicity  that  made  her 
hate  his  rhyme,  had  an  inexpressible  charm  for  her.  This, 
however,  may  be  tolerated;  but  we  apprehend  that  her 
principal  prejudice  against  Cowper’s  poetry,  arose  from  her 
prejudice  against  his  religion.  Having,  in  a  former  article*, 
spoken  with  sufficient  severity  of  this  lady’s  insane  hostility 
to  the  most  amiable  and  benevolent  of  poets,  we  shall 


*  Review  of  Miss  Seward’s  Poetical  Works.  Eel.  Rev*  Vol.  VII.  p.  19* 
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neither  attempt  to  expose  or  to  refute  her  petulant  charges 
against  him  here.  But  her  enmity  to  Cowper’s  religion, 
from  which  we  deduce  her  enmity  to  his  fame,  naturally 
leads  us  to  enquire  after  the  religion  of  Miss  Seward. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Jerningham,  she  inveighs  bitterly 
against  Ponery,  Calvinism  and  Methodism,  because  their 
ministers  preach  *  glowing  sermons;’  and  in  vindication 
of  the  fri  gld  ones  that  are  too  often  delivered  at  Church, 
gives  the  following  character  of  a  parson. 

*  When  we  see  that  man  in  the  pulpit  whom  we  are  in  the  habit 
of  meeting  at  the  festal  board,  at  the  card-table,  perhaps  seen  join  in 
the  dance,  and  over  whose  frailties,  in  common  with  our  own,  no 
holy  curtain  has  been  drawn,  we  expect  modest  exhortation,  sober  rea¬ 
soning,  chastized  denunciation  ;  and  I  have  uniformly  seen  the  con¬ 
gregation  more  disgusted  than  touched  and  alarmed  by  the  bolder  style 
you  wish  to  see  prevail,  especially  where  the  preacher  was  young,  and 
not  invested  with  the  ensigns  of  elevated  office.’  Vol.  V.  pp.  291,  292. 

To  suit  such  a  divine  as  she  has  here  delineated,  we 
presume  it  was  that  Miss  Seward  occasionally  wrote 
sermons, — as  she  informs  us  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hayley, 
(Vol.  II.  p.  117  )  and  adds:  c  If  I  know  any  thing  of  my 
talents,  sermonizing  is  their  fort.’ —  Of  the  style  and  doc* 
trines  of  these  Sermons,  we  may  probably  form  a  fair  judg¬ 
ment  from  certain  passages  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Whalley. 

*  Indeed,  I  have  every  honour  for  Mrs.  H.  More’s  talents  and  virtues. 
It  was  entirely  owing  to  my  recollection  how  much  she  had,  in  the 
year  1791,  when  I  was  your  guest,  distressed  the  feelings  of  that 
dear  saint,  that  genuine  Christian,  Mr.  Inman,  by  introducing  into 
his  pulpit  the  rank  Methodist,  Mr.  Newton,  which  induced  me  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  her  endeavours  to  promote  Methodist  principles  were  con¬ 
tinued  in  her  neighbourhood.  Mrs.  H.  More  expressed  to  me,  at 
her  own  house,  admiration  of  the  despicable  rant  we  had  heard,  the 
preceding  Sunday,  from  Newton;  of  which  Mr.  Inman,  yourself,  and 
all  our  party,  had  expressed  our  horror.  That  good  man  imputed  to 
Mrs.  More  the  increase  of  those  pernicious  principles  in  your  county. 
I  have  read  nothing  of  the  late  controversy  on  that  subject,  except 
from  your  statement.  Notwithstanding  your  acquittal  of  the  lady,  I 
own  I  thought  it  not  likely,  that  the,  whom  Mr.  Inman  had  here¬ 
tofore  so  deeply  blamed  on  that  subject,  should  be  wholly  blame¬ 
less  in  the  similar  arraignment  bioubht  against  her  “  by  a  gownman 
of  a  different  make.” 

‘The  misery,  the  despair,  which  the  gloomy  Calvinistic  tenets 
have  produced,  makes  me  abhor  them  j  they  are  not  Christianity  ;  they 
are  not  common  sense. 

*  Mrs.  H.  More’s  ingenious  vork  on  education,  contains  one  chapter 
which  proves  the  continuance  of  those  principles  in  her  mind.  It 
maintains  the  absurd  doc  ent  t  •' original  sin,  as  if  a  just  God  could 
have  made  the  task  o i  virtue  of  infinitely  increased  difficulty  to  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  Adam,  for  the  sin  of  their  first  parents.  It 
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is  a  dreadful,  a  blasphemous  supposition,  founded  only  upon  a  few 
dark  texts  of  St.  Paul,  and  nowhere  authorized  by  Christ.  On  the 
contrary.  He  repeatedly  speaks  of  the  primeval  innocence  of  children, 
and  says,  “  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.*’ 

4  Every  being  must  be  innocent,  till,  by  sin,  either  of  thought  or 
deed,  against  the  light  of  reason  committed,  and  the  warnings  of  con¬ 
science,  they  forfeit  that  innocence. 

*  Such  and  no  more,  was  the  innocence  of  Adam  and  Eve,  who  lost 
it  on  the  first  temptation,  and  that  a  slight  one.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  reason  to  think  their  first  nature  better  than  ours.  Eden  was 
to  be  theirs  conditionally — on  their  obedience  to  the  will  of  God. 
Heaven  is  to  be  ours  on  the  same  condition.  The  commission  of  sin, 
mentally  or  corporally,  alone  renders  a  Mediator  necessary  to  man. 
For  our  nature,  if  God  is  just,  we  cannot  be  accountable,  since  our 
will  was  not  concerned  in  its  formation  ;  and  if,  indeed,  that  nature 
is  so  inherently  corrupt  and  abominable,  as  it  is  represented  by  Mrs. 
H.  More,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  &c.9  the  wickedest  amongst  us  is  more 
an  object  of  pity  than  of  just  indignation  in  the  eyes  of  a  pure  and 
perfect  Being.  But  the  feelings  of  pity;  a  strong  involuntary  sense 
of  justice;  of  filial  obedience  due  to  him  who  created  us  with  percep¬ 
tions  of  happiness,  and  powers  of  enjoyment;  of  gratitude  to  that 
Heavenly  Bestower,  and  to  such  of  our  fellow-creatures  as  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  our  welfare  ;  these  are  innate  good  properties,  and  they 
acquit  the  Deity  of  the  impiously  imputed  injustice  of  having  given 
us  a  nature  utterly  depraved,  and  in  itself  deserving  of  damnation,  be¬ 
cause  our  first  parents  sinned.’  pp.  411—413. 

We  could  quote  two  pages  more:  but  our  readers  have 
already  perceived  enough  of  the  “  carnal  mind,  which 
enmity  towards  God,”  in  this  wretched  attack  upon  a  doc¬ 
trine  which,  it  is  evident,  the  writer  did  not  understand. 
Miss  Seward’s  favourite  theologian  was  the  Rev.  R.  Fellovves, 
to  whom  many  of  her  epistles  are  addressed,  and  whose 
fashionable  books  on  religion,  or  books  of  fashionable  religion, 
we  might  rather  say,  appear  to  have  been  very  edifying 
to  her. 

We  can  expatiate  no  further  on  the  numerous  topics  of 
these  volumes.  Of  these  the  politics  are  the  least  interest¬ 
ing,  though  at  the  time,  and  to  the  writer  and  her  friends, 
they  were  probably  the  most.  All  the  letters  to  Mrs.  T., 
and  concerning  Colonel  T.,  an  early  and  rejected  admirer 
of  Miss  Seward’s,  who  continued  ridiculously  attached  to 
her  long  after  he  had  pledged  his  hand  to  another,  we 
humbly  think,  ought  to  have  been  suppressed.  Yet  how 
could  a  Lady,  an  elderly  Lady,  descending  to  the  grave 
in  a  state  of  u  single  blessedness,”  be  expected  to  con¬ 
ceal  so  romantic  a  conquest  from  the  world  -especially 
as  that  conquest  extended  to  the  wife  of  the  unfortunate 
lover,  who  was  yet  more  absurdly  attached  to  Miss  Seward 
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than  her  husband  himself  was  ?  The  whole,  however,  con¬ 
tains  a  very  curious  piece  of  private  history,  and  will  be 
perused  with  much  more  avidity  by  many  readers  than  the 
better  parts  of  the  correspondence.  From  one  of  the  letters  to 
this  doating  wife,  we  transcribe  the  following  tolerably 
drawn  portrait  of  Miss  Seward  by  herself. 

4  I  cannot  endure  to  see  a  creature,  so  imperfect  as  myself,  invested 
with  attractions  and  excellencies  to  which  I  1  ave  no  pretence.  Per* 
fectly  do  I  feel  the  ground  on  which  l  stand.  I  know  that  I  have 
talents,  and  some  good  qualities ;  that  I  am  ingenuous;  that  my  mind 
is  neither  stained  nor  embittered  by  envy;  that  I  detest  injustice,  and 
am  grateful  for  every  proof  of  affection.  1  can  believe  what  I  am 
told  about  my  countenance  expre  sing  the  feelings  of  my  heart;  but 
I  have  no  charms,  no  grace,  no  elegance  of  form  or  deportment.  If, 
in  youth,  my  complexion  was  clear,  glowing,  and  animated  ;  if  my 
features  were  agreeable,  though  not  regular,  they  have  been  the  vic¬ 
tim*  of  time.  When  tolerably  well,  the  cheerfulness  of  my  temper 
is  unclouded, — but,  beneath  the  pressure  of  disease,  I  am  weakly  de¬ 
jected.  I  wish  to  be  obliging;  yet,  if  my  manners  are  not  rustic, 
there  is  about  me  an  hereditary  absence,  which  always  did,  and  al¬ 
ways  must  prevent  their  taking  the  polish  of  perfect  good  breeding  ; 
and,  to  balance  my  tolerable  properties,  there  is  fiequent  indiscretion 
from  an  excess  of  frankness,  and  from  native  and  yet  unconquered 
impetuosity  of  temper;— and  fortitude,  alas  !  I  almost  wholly  want.*  p.  173. 

We  find  many  amusing  sketches  of  Characters  in  the 
course  of  these  letters,  particularly  those  of  Mrs.  G.  Vol.  I. 
Letter  20.  Dr.  Parr,  Vol.  III.  Letter  59.  Mrs.  Hayley, 
Vol.  V.  Letter  21.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stokes,  Vol.  V.  Letter  2 2. 
and  of  Griffiths,  a  conceited  libertine,  Vol.  III.  Letter  83. 

We  cannot  say  much  in  recommendation  of  Miss  Seward’s 
epistolary  style.  Her  prose  has  every  fault  of  her  poetry. 
It  is  slow,  unwieldy,  and  high  sounding  in  its  cadences ; 
rugged  with  inversions,  and  uncouth  with  new-coined  or 
obsolete  words.  Yet,  having  considerable  strength  of  thought 
and  splendour  of  imagery  to  support  and  embellish  it,  we 
gradually  became  reconciled  as  we  grew  familiar  with  it, 
and  if  we  could  not  forget  its  faults,  by  their  perpetual 
recurrence,  we  forgave  most  of  them  as  we  went  alon«-. 
None,  however,  plagued  and  provoked  us  more  than  certain 
parenthetical  phrases,  thrust  in  between  the  article  and 
noun,  the  adjective  and  substantive,  or  the  nominative  and 
verb.  These,  though  sometimes  necessary,  are  never  graceful. 
— That  we  may  he  better  understood,  we  shall  mark  these 
heterogeneous  epithets  with  hyphens.  ‘  In  the,  of- late- seldom, 
times,’  &c.  ‘It  possessed  the,  in-my -opinion,  essential  cha* 
racteristic  of  a  sonnet.’  ‘  Mr.  Hayley,  in  his  great,  his  not - 
to-be-excelled,  work,  the  Epistles  on*  Epic  Poetry.’  Ail 
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these  occur  in  the  space  of  twenty  lines.  (Vol.  II.  pp.  279 — 80.) 
The  following,  however,  is  a  matchless  specimen,  being  a 
perfect  triplet  of  these  sesquipedalian  compounds  :  ‘Among 
the  countless  sacrifices  fallen  in  this,  originally -just,  and 
once-wel l- prom  ising,  though  for -the  da  st-iwo  -yea  rs- unwise- and- 
rash,  war  1’  Vol.  IV.  p.  35. 

We  shall  close  this  article  with  three  favourable  quota¬ 
tions.  Miss  Seward  seems  to  have  possessed  neither  wit 
nor  sprightliness,  and  to  her  credit  she  rarely  affects  them. 
There  is  some  humour,  however,  and  probably  much  truth,  in 
an  anecdote  which  we  find  in  a  letter,  dated  Nov.  25,  1785, 
during  the  first  melancholy  affliction  of  his  present  Majesty. 

‘  We  met,  in  the  Dean’s  Walk  yesterday,  that  vain  and  flitting 
piece  of  learned  insanity,  Dr  S — .  He  came  sailing  along  in  a 
bombazeen  gown  and  cassoc,  at  two  o’clock  on  a  week  day.  “  Lord  1 
what’s  that  ?”  exclaimed  Charlotte,  when  we  first  spied  him  at  some 
distance ;  his  floating  black  sleeves,  swelled  out  by  the  high  wind 
-—“It  is  certainly  a  black  angel.’'  On  his  near  approach,  4‘  How  do 

you  do,  Dr.  S - ?”  “  In  mourning  for  George  the  Third,  double 

inourning  for  George  the  Fourth— died  last  Monday  night — physicians,, 
apothecaries,  ministers,  all  deserted  him — -made  an  epitaph  in  the  chaise 
-«diear  its 

44  The  ill  he  did, — (Then  conceitedly  turning  his  head  away 
and  twirling  his  hand,)  he  did  not  mean ; 

The  good  he  did  faction  ditto )  he  meant; 

And  thus,  when  virtues  intervene, 

The  worst  advices  (action  ditto)  have  the  best  intent.” 

4  He  then  sailed  away  before  us,  without  saying  another  word,  and 
has  this  morning  been  preaching  a  funeral  sermon  for  the  king. — How 
mad  is  all  this!  Adieu.’  Vol.  II.  p  202. 

The  following  reflections,  though  highly-laboured, are  touch¬ 
ing,  and  communicate  the  very  feelings  which  they  express 
to  the  breast  of  the  reader. 

‘With  what  kindness  do  you  speak  of  our  long  friendship!  I  am 
soothed  that  its  vetiges  are  precious  in  your  recollection.  Often  do 
I  live  over  again,  in  idea,  those  days  in  which  our  friendship  was 
gladdened  by  frequent  personal  intercourse ;  and  in  which  we  had  one 
object  on  which  to  gaze  with  delight,  to  listen  to  with  transport; 
with  whom  to  sympathise,  and  for  whom  to  hope.  Very  many  years 
have  rolled  away  since  that  44  silver  cord  was  loosed,”  and  new  eras 
pass  on  in  succession,  without  seeing  those  two  meet,  who  most  lament 
her  loss,  and  most  sacredly  preserve  her  memory! 

4  This  is  to  be  regretted ;  but  many  are  the  regrets  which  cloud  ex- 
istence.  They  pass  away  in  youth,  like  the  chiil  gales  and  transient 
showers  of  an  April  sky.  The  sun  of  hope  and  joy  succeeds,  as  the 
actual  sun  succeeds  to  those  wintry  fingerings  when  he  looks  on  the 
yo^ng  grass  and  tha  half-blown  leaves*  and  drinks  their  rain-drops  s 
and  whet*  he  expands  the  flowers  and  fruits  in  their  genus.  The 
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clouds  of  waning  life  are  dense,  and  their  rains  are  blighting.  If  the 
sun  of  cheerfulness  sometimes  disperses  them,  it  shines,  but  it  doe* 
not  warm;  it  gilds,  but  it  does  not  invigorate;  it  is  often  beautiful 
but  never  ^genial. 

1  This  is  melancholy  moralizing  ;  imagination,  however,  is  soothed, 
while  she  enwreaths  with  such  pensive  flowers  the  sepulchre  of 
time.’  pp.  402 — 403. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  she  lamented  the  loss  of  her 
last  best  friend,  Mr.  Saville,  the  reader  may  judge  from  one 
short  passage. 

*  With  him  the  records  of  my  youthful  life  are  passed  away  ;  with 
him  they  were  mutual  and  poignant  remembrances;  with  my  friends  of 
later  connection  they  are  but  cold  hearsays.  When  I  speak  of  them, 

I  do  but  think  they  listen  indulgently  to  what  they  deem  the  un¬ 
interesting  descriptions  of  advanced  life,  fond  to  tell  the  tale  of  other 
times.  So  will  it  be  with  all  who  survive  those  dear  contemporaries 
who  had  ran  with  them  the  sprightly  race  of  youth  and  sensibility : 

“  Those  best  of  days  that  crown  life’s  year ; 

That  light  upon  the  eyelids  dart, 

And  melting  joys  upon  the  heart.” 

Time,  which  had  silvered  the  locks  of  my  departed  friend,  had  not 
in  the  slightest  degree,  chilled  his  native  and  fervent  enthusiasm ;  his 
generous  credulity  towards  all  apparent  worth.  O !  he  was  one  of 
the  very  few, 

“  Who  uniformly  bear  to  life’s  mild  eye, 

Immaculate,  the  manners  of  the  morn:”  Vol.  VI.  p.  121. 

These  extracts,  we  trust,  will  justify  both  our  censures 
and  commendations  of  Miss  Seward’s  epistolary  style.  It 
remains  only  to  say,  that  these  volumes  are  embellised  with 
portraits  of  Miss  Seward  and  her  father,  a  view  of  Litch¬ 
field,  and  a  fac  simile  of  the  author’s  hand  writing;. 

Art.  II.  Sermons ,  by  Samuel  Horsley,  L.  L.  D.  F.  R.  S.  F.  A.  S. 

Late  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  xxx.  358  and  447. 

Price  One  guinea  boards.  Hatchard,  Cadell  and  Davies.  18 10. 

V^E  came  to  the  perusal  of  these  volumes  with  im¬ 
pressions  for  which  we  could  scarcely  account.  The 
controversial  fame  of  the  right  reverend  author  had  often 
been  loudly  celebrated  ;  and  in  the  arena  of  polemic  theology 
we  had  beheld  him  crowned  with  victory.  But  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  forget  that  he  had  tarnished  the  glory  of  his 
conquests,  by  a  tone  of  imperious  dogmatism  on  some  of 
the  most  momentous  subjects  of  national  policy  ;  and  done 
violence  to  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature,  by  some  wanton 
and  outrageous  assertions  against  the  most  sacred  rights 
of  men.  At  the  same  time  we  recollected,  by  how  many 
instructive  charges  he  had  warned  and  directed  the  pastors 
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under  bis  episcopal  care  ; — how  boldly  he  had  attacked  that 
ethical  style  of  preaching,  which,  under  the  fallacious  pre¬ 
tence  of  promoting  practical  religion,  divests  the  Christian 
system  of  all  its  glory,  and  increases  the  depravity  it  pro¬ 
fesses  to  counteract ; — and  how  successfully  he  had  recom¬ 
mended  the  necessary  combination  of  evangelical  principles 
with  the  details  of  duty.  With  these  remembrances,  partly 
pleasant  and  partly  the  reverse,  we  entered  on  the  posthumous 
sermons  before  us;  and  the  satisfaction  we  felt  in  perusing 
them  only  increased  the  poignancy  of  our  regret,  that  any 
deductions  should  he  made  from  the  high  estimate  they 
were  calculated  to  inspire  of  the  genius  and  character  of 
their  author.  We  could  not  help  forming  a  wish,  that  it 
were  possible  for  human  sagacity  to  explore  those  causes 
of  individual  peculiarity,  which  external  events  and  circum¬ 
stances  though  they  may  modify  cannot  create,  and  which 
indeed  could  only  be  satisfactorily  ascertained  by  a  dis¬ 
closure  of  the  hidden  mechanism — of  the  inward  man — -of 
those  movements  which  are  always  concealed  from  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  world.  In  no  common  degree  would  it 
be  gratifying  to  have  known  this  illustrious  man  “ altogether,” 
if  it  were  merely  to  be  able  to  account  for,  and  extenuate 
that  unhappy  bitterness  of  temper,  which  too  often  threw 
its  shade  across  his  brighter  qualities,  and  darkened  the  at* 
mosphere  of  his  fame  !  But  he  is  gone  to  his  reward,  and 
awaits  the  public  decision  of  that  tribunal,  where  “  mercy 
and  righteousness  meet  together.” 

These  sermons  are  in  number  twenty  nine.  It  is  seldom 
we  venture  to  obtrude  on  our  readers,  a  minute  analysis  of 
a  volume  of  sermons.  In  most  cases  we  think  a  sufficient  con¬ 
tribution  is  levied  on  their  patience,  if  the  prevailing  qualities 
of  these  compositions  are  briefly  stated,  and  suitable  speci¬ 
mens  adduced.  But  this  mode  of  treatment  will  not  suit  the 
dicsourses  of  Bishop  Horsley.  A  glance  at  an  ordinary  paint¬ 
ing  is  all  it  requires  ;  but  it  would  betray  a  lamentable 
vacancy  of  thought  or  of  taste,  to  be  satisfied  with  just 
looking  at  the  cartoons  of  Raphael.  It  is  the  high  distinction 
of  genius  to  be  worthy  of  contemplation. 

The  first  three  discourses  are  intended  to  explain  and 
illustrate  what  is  meant  by  i(  the  coming  of  the  Lord” — 
a  phrase  of  frequent  recurrence  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
text  to  the  first  in  the  series  is  James  v.  8;  and  the  two 
latter  are  founded  on  the  inquiry  recorded  in  Matt.  xxiv.  3. 
According  to  that  system  of  modern  interpretation — which 
explains  away  the  import  of  every  text  that  cannot  be 
fully  comprehended,  and  of  every  tact  that  cannot  be  ac- 
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counted  for— this  phrase  has  been  conceived  to  refer  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  learned 
prelate  attempts  to  prove  that  this 

*  figurative  use  of  the  phrase  is  very  rare,  if  not  altogether  unexampled  in 
the  scriptures#  of  the  New  Testament;  except  perhaps  in  some  passages 
of  the  book  of  Revelations ;  that  on  the  other  hand  the  use  of  it 
in  the  literal  sense  is  frequent,  warning  the  Christian  world  of  an 
event,  to  be  wished  by  the  faithful,  and  dreaded  by  the  impenitent, 
— a  visible  descent  of  our  Lord  from  heaven,  as  visible  to  all  the 
world,  as  his  ascension  was  to  the  apostles, — a  coming  of  our 
Lord,  in  all  the  majesty  of  the  godhead,  to  judge  the  quick  and 
dead,  to  receive  his  servants  into  glory,  and  send  the  wicked  into 
outer  darkness/  Vol.  I.  p.  10. 

The  Bishop  commences  his  argumentation  on  this  subject 
by  remarking,  that  the  figurative  interpretation  cannot 
support  the  numerous  motives  and  exhortations  to  -duty, 
which  are  so  frequently  stated,  in  the  sacred  volume,  as 
arising  from  the  hope  of  our  Lord’s  coming.  He  then 
adverts  to  the  parable  of  the  fig-tree,  on  which  we  find 
the  following  ingenious  reflections. 

*  After  a  minute  prediction  of  the  distresses  of  the  Jewish  war, 
and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  a  very  general  mention  of  his 
second  coming,  as  a  thing  to  follow  in  its  appointed  season,  our 
Lord  adds — “  now  learn  a  parable  of  the  fig-tree  :  when  its  branch 
becomes  tender,  and  put6  forth  its  leaves,  ye  know  that  summer  is 
nigh.  So  likewise,  when  ye  shall  see  all  these  things,  know  that  it 
is  near  even  at  the  doors/’  That  it  is  near  ; — so  we  read  in  our  English 
bibles  ;  and  expositors  render  the  word  it,  by  the  ruin  foretold ,  or  the 
desolation  spoken  of.  But  what  was  the  ruin  foretold  or  desolation 
spoken  of?  The  ruin  of  the  Jewish  nation — the  desolation  of  Jerusalem. 
What  were  all  these  things,  which,  when  they  should  see,  they 
might  know  it  to  be  near?  All  the  particulars  of  our  Saviour’s  detail  j 
that  is  to  say,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  with  all  the  circumstance* 
of  confusion  and  distress  with  which  it  was  to  be  accompanied.  Thi* 
exposition  therefore  makes,  as  1  conceive,  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem 
the  prognostic  of  itself — the  sign  and  the  thing  signified  the  same. 
The  true  rendering  of  the  original  I  take  to  be,  «  So  likewise  ye, 
when  ye  shall  see  all  these  things,  know  that  He  is  near,  at  the 
doors.”  He, — that  is,  the  Son  of  Man,  spoken  of  in  the  verse* 
immediately  preceding,  as  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with 
power  and  great  glory.^  The  approach  of  summer,  say*  our  Lord, 
is  not  more  surely  indicated  by  the  first  appearances  of  spring,  than 
the  final  destruction  of  the  wicked,  by  the  beginning  of  vengeance  on 
this  impenitent  people.  The  opening  of  the  vernal  blossom  is 
the  first  step,  in  a  natural  process,  which  necessarily  terminates  in  the 
ripening  of  the  summer  fruits  ;  and  the  rejection  of  the  Jews,  and 
the  adoption  of  the  believing  gentiles,  is  the  first  step,  in  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  a  settled  plan  of  providence#  which  inevitably  terminates 
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n  the  one  case,  is  not  more  uninterrupted,  or  more  certainly  pro' 
ductive  of  the  ultimate  effect  than  the  chain  of  moral  causes  in  the 
other.’  pp.  17 — 19. 

The  remaining  discourses  on  this  topic,  are  occupied  in 
refuting  objections  against  the  literal  sense  of  the  phrase  in 
question,  which  might  be  founded  on  those  discourses  of 
our  Lord  where  there  seems  an  intermixture  of  predictions 
respecting  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  his  coming 
at  tii e  end  of  the  world.  These  objections  are  completely 
obviated  :  and  the  whole  train  of  reasoning  and  illustration 
displays  the  acuteness  and  comprehension  so  eminently  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  Bishop’s  investigations.  Having  closed  the 
argument  and  criticisms  of  these  discourses,  he  concludes 
by  a  brief  statement  of  the  practical  effect  which  ought  to 
result  from  our  anticipations  of  that  “great  day  for  which 
all  other  days  were  made.”  What  he  has  stated  is  ^o  im¬ 
pressive  and  awakening,  that  we  could  not  help  regretting 
that  such  a  train  of  solemn  reflections  should  terminate  so 
soon.  We  insert  the  whole  peroration. 

4  I  shall  now  venture  to  conclude,  that  the  phrase  of  (i  our  Lord’s 
coming,”  wherever  it  occurs  in  his  prediction  of  the  Jewish  war,  as 
well  as  in  most  other  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  is  to  be  taken 
in  its  literal  meaning,  as  denoting  his  coming  in  person,  in  visible 
pomp  and  glory,  to  the  general  judgement.  Nor  is  the  belief  of  that 
coming,  so  explicitly  foretold,  an  article  of  little  moment  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian’s  creed,  however  some  who  call  themselves  Christians  may  affect 
to  slight  it.  It  is  true,  that  the  expectation  of  a  future  retribution 
is  what  ought,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  to  be  a  sufficient  restraint 
upon  a  wise  man’s  conduct,  though  we  were  uninformed  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  thing  will  be  brought  about,  and  were  at  liberty  to 
suppose  that  every  individual’s  lot  would  be  silently  determined,  with¬ 
out  any  public  entry  of  the  Almighty  judge,  and  without  the  formality 
of  a  public  trial.  But  our  merciful  God,  who  knows  how  feebly  the 
allurements  of  the  present  world,  are  resisted  by  our  reason,  unless 
imagination  can  be  engaged  on  reason’s  side,  to  paint  the  prospect  of 
future  good,  and  display  the  terror  of  future  suffering,  hath  been 
pleased  to  ordain,  that  the  business  shall  be  so  conducted,  and  the 
method  of  the  business  so  clearly  foretold,  as  to  strike  the  profane 
with  awe,  and  animate  the  humble  and  the  timid.  He  hath  warned 
us — and  let  them  who  dare  to  extenuate  the  warning,  ponder  the 
dreadful  curse  with  which  the  book  of  prophecy  is  sealed — “  If  any 
44  man  shall  take  away,  from  the  words  of  the  book  of  this  prophecy, 
44  God  shall  take  away  his  part  out  of  the  book  of  life.”  God  hath 
warned  us,  that  the  inquiry  into  every  man’s  conduct  will  be  public, 
— Christ  himself  the  Judge, — the  whole  race  of  man,  and  the  whole 
angelic  host,  spectators  of  the  awful  scene.  Beiore  that  assembly, 
every  man’s  good  deeds  will  be  declared,  and  his  most  secret  sins 
disclosed.  As  no  elevation  of  rank  will  then  give  a  title  to  respect, 
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no  obscurity  of  condition  shall  exclude  the  just  from  public  honor* 
or  screen  the  guilty  from  public  shame.  Opulence  will  find  itself 
no  longer  powerful,  poverty  will  be  no  longer  weak ;  birth  will  no 
longer  be  distinguished,  meanness  will  no  longer  pass  unnoticed.  The 
rich  and  the  poor  will  indeed  strangely  meet  together  ;  when  all  the 
inequalities  cf  the  present  life  shall  disappear,  and  the  conqueror  and 
his  captive — the  monarch  and  his  subject — the  lord  and  his  vassal — 
the  statesman  and  the  peasant — the  philosopher  and  the  unlettered 
hind — shall  find  their  distinctions  to  have  been  mere  illusions.  The 
characters  and  actions  of  the  greatest  and  the  meanest  have  in  truth 
been  equally  important  and  equally  public ;  while  the  eye  of  the 
omniscient  God  hath  been  equally  upon  them  all, — while  all  are  at 
last  equally  brought  to  answer  to  their  common  judge,  and  the  angels 
stand  around  spectators,  equally  interested  in  the  dooms  of  all..  The 
sentence  of  every  man  will  be  pronounced  by  him,  who  cannot  be 
merciful  to  those  who  shall  have  willingly  sold  themselves  to  that 
abject  bondage  from  which  he  died  to  purchase  their  redemption, — 
who,  nevertheless,  having  felt  the  power  of  temptation,  knows  to 
pity  them  that  have  been  tempted  ;  by  him  on  whose  mercy  contrite 
frailty  may  rely — whose  anger  hardened  impenitence  must  dread.  To 
heighten  the  solemnity  and  terror  of  the  business,  the  Judge  will 
visibly  descend  from  heaven, — the  shout  of  the  archangels  and  the 
trumpet  of  the  Lord  will  thunder  through  the  deep, — the  dead  will  awake, 

. — the  glorified  saints  will  be  caught  up  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air ; 
while  the  wicked  will  in  vain  call  upon  mountains  and  rocks  to  cover 
them.  Of  the  day  and  hour  when  these  things  shall  be,  knoweth  no 
man  ;  but  the  day  and  hour  for  these  things  are  fixed  in  the  eternal 
Father's  counsels.  Our  Lord  will  come, — he  will  come  unlooked  for, 
and  may  come  sooner  than  we  think. 

*  God  grant,  that  the  diligence  we  have  used  in  these  meditations 
may  so  fix  the  thought  and  expectation  of  that  glorious  advent  irt 
our  hearts,  that  by  constant  watchfulness  on  our  part,  and  by  the 
powerful  succour  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  we  may  be  found,  of  our 
Lord,  when  he  cometh,  without  spot  and  blameless  !'  pp.  56 — 60. 

The  four  following  sermons  have  for  their  text — Psalm 
xlv.  1,  and  are,  in  fact,  an  elaborate  dissertation  on  the 
whole  psalm.  It  is  generally  considered,  on  the  authority 
of  Calvin  and  some  later  writers,  to  refer,  primarily,  to 
Solomon,  and  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh. 
Probably  this  opinion  might  arise  from  the  resemblance  be¬ 
tween  some  parts  of  the  psalm,  and  the  “  Song  of  Solomon.’* 
Bishop  Horsley  attempts  to  prove,  that  this  mystical  poem 
is  an  allegorical  and  prophetic  description  of  the  ‘  re-uniou 
of  the  Saviour  with  the  Jewish  church  that  in  no  sub¬ 
ordinate  sense  whatever  is  it  applicable  to  Solomon,  any¬ 
more  than  to  any  earthly  king  who  might  possess  ‘comeli¬ 
ness  and  urbanity  that  the  allusion  to  warlike  implements 
and  conquest,  contradicts  the  universally  admitted  idea  of 
Solomon’s  peaceable  reign,  and  character  j  and  that  the- 
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whole  composition  refers  exclusively  to  spiritual  topics,  with¬ 
out  any  double  sense,  any  immediate  reference  to  the 
splendour  ot  an  earthly  court,  except  for  the  mere  purposes 
of  illustration.  Before  he  enters  on  the  minute  investigation 
of  each  verse  in  succession,  he  lays  down  the  following 
analysis  of  the  psalm,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
argument  or  basis  of  his  very  ingenious  and  interesting 
commentary. 

e  The  scene  presented  to  the  prophet’s  eye,  consists  of  three  principal 
parts,  relating  to  three  grand  divisions  of  the  whole  interval  of  time, 
from  our  Lord’s  first  appearance  in  the  flesh,  to  the  final  triumph 
of  the  church  upon  his  second  advent.  And  the  psalm  may  be  di¬ 
vided  into  as  many  sections,  in  which  the  events  of  these  periods  are 
described  in  their  proper  order.  The  first  section,  consisting  only 
of  the  second  verse,  describes  our  Lord  on  earth  in  the  days  of 
his  humiliation.  The  five  following  verses  make  the  second  section, 
and  describe  the  successful  propagation  of  the  gospel,  and  our  Lord’s 
victory  over  his  enemies.  This  comprehends  the  whole  period  from 
our  Lord’s  ascension,  to  the  time  not  yet  arrived  of  the  fulfilling  of 
the  gentiles.  The  sequel  of  the  psalm,  from  the  end  of  the  seventh 
verse,  exhibits  the  remarriage, — that  is,  the  restoration  of  the  converted 
Jews  to  the  religious  prerogative  ot  their  nation/  p.  90. 

In  the  illustration  of  this  arrangement  we  meet  with  a 
variety  of  eloquent  and  animated  passages  :  but  we  hesitate 
.  in  admitting,  that  the  restoration  of  the  converted  Jews  is 
the  prominent  theme  of  this  inspired  canticle.  Of  thaft 
fact,  as  accordant  with  the  clearest  and  most  explicit 
predictions,  we  entertain  not  the  slightest  doubt;  but  the 
reference  here  to  such  an  event  is,  in  our  view,  extremely 
problematical.  The  psalm  appears  to  us  descriptive  of  the 
admission  of  the  gentiles  to  the  church  of  God,  and  not  of  the 
readmission  of  the  Jews  after  their  conversion.  The  church, 
in  all  ages,  has  been  one  continuous  (if  we  may  he  allowed 
the  expression)  and  unbroken  society,  existing  under  various 
dispensations,  and  adapted  in  its  form  and  economy  to 
those  successive  changes.  Jerusalem  was  the  scene  peculiarly 
hallowed,  as  the  residence  of  the  church,  as  the  place 
where  God  “  delighted  to  dwell.”  The  boldness  of  eastern 
imagery  attributed  to  it  the  most  exalted  prerogatives, 
typical,  however,  of  its  spiritual  character  and  dignity.  Hence 
Jerusalem  is  called,  by  the  apostle  Paul,  “the  mother  of 
us  all.”  But  this  was  not  “Jerusalem  in  bondage” — the 
mere  local  Jerusalem — the  city  whose  inhabitants  had  re¬ 
jected  the  Messiah,  and  were  now  a  tributary,  an  enslaved 
people ;  (for  “all  are  not  Israel  who  are  of  Israel ;”)  but 
the  spiritual  Jerusalem — the  “  true  circumcision” — or,  in 
plainer  words,  the  first  Christian  church  formed  in  J  erusalem 
of  those  who  received  the  “  consolation  of  Israel,”  and 
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were  converted  to  the  fa  h.  This  primitive  society,  the 
remains  of  that  church  which  God  had  preserved  irom  the 
beginning,  was  the  ((  mother  of  us  all.”  The  gospel  was 
first  preached  in  Jerusalem  :  and  all  the  gentile  churches 
were  considered  as  accessions  to  the  ancient  church,  com¬ 
mencing  its  new  existence,  its  changed,  its  perfected  eco¬ 
nomy,  in  the  metropolis  of  Judea.  In  conformity  with 
this  representation,  St.  Paul  compares  the  gentiles  to  wild 
olives  ingrafted  into  “a  good  olive-tree,”  and  describes 
the  unbelieving  Jews  as  “  branches  broken  off,”  while  the 
ancient  stock  remained.  The  prophet  Isaiah’s  sublime  pre¬ 
dictions  respecting  the  gentiles,  convey,  in  a  series  of  dif¬ 
ferent  allusions,  the  same  idea  of  dependance  and  accession. 
On  these  accounts  we  are  disposed  to  conceive,  that  the 
*•  Queen  consort,”  mentioned  in  the  ninth  verse  of  the 
psalm  in  question,  is  the  ancient  church  of  Jerusalem,— 
the  mother  of  us  all  ;”  and  that  the  “  daughters”  are 
gentile  churches,  brought  to  participate  in  the  splendour 
and  privileges  of  Messiah’s  court.  We  find  nothing,  in  this 
highly  figurative  description,  that  relates  to  nuptial  festivities. 
It  is  not  a  marriage,  but  a  presentation — a  royal  levee,  at 
which  additions  are  made  to  the  illustrious  train  of  admirers. 
In  the  vision  of  the  enraptured  prophet,  one  is  beheld  ap¬ 
proaching  the  royal  presence  with  modest  diffidence — as 
if  unaccustomed  to  the  splendid  scene — as  if  former  habits 
and  impressions,  were  not  yet  obliterated:  to  her  the  voice 
of  encouragement  is  addressed  :  “  Hearken,  O  daughter, 
“  and  consider,  and  incline  thine  ear;  forget  also  thine 
4(  own  people,  and  thy  Father’s  house.  So  shall  the  king 
“  greatly  desire  thy  beauty  ;  for  he  is  thy  Lord  and  worship 
“  thou  him.” 

But  though  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit  the  learned 
prelate’s  interpretation  of  the  third  section  of  this  psalm, 
we  were  highly  gratified  by  the  accurate  and  evangelical 
exposition  of  the  two  former  sections.  After  adverting  to 
what  he  calls  ‘the  literal  and  superficial  sense’  of  the 
second  verse,  as  referring  to  ‘  the  beauty  of  our  Saviour’s 
person,  and  the  graciousness  of  his  speech,’  he  adds: 

3  External  feature,  however,  is  generally  the  impression  of  the  mind 
upon  the  body,  and  words  are  but  the  echo  of  the  thoughts  ;  and  in 
prophecy,  mere  is  usually  meant,  than  meets  the  ear,  in  the  first 
sound  and  most  obvious  sense  of  the  terms  employed.  Beauty  and  grace 
of  speech  are  certainly  used  in  this  text,  as  figures  of  much  higher 
qualities,  which  were  conspicuous  in  our  Lord,  and  in  him  alone  of 
all  the  sons  of  men.  That  image  of  God  in  which  Adam  was  created, 
in  our  Lord  appeared  perfect  and  entire,— in  the  unspotted  innocency 
of  his  life,  the  sanctity  of  his  manners,  and  his  perfect  obedience  to 
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the  law  of  God, — in  the  vast  powers  of  his  mind,  intellectual  ard 
moral  ;  intellectual,  in  his  comprehension  of  all  kncnv’edge ;  moral, 
in  his  power  of  resisting  all  the  allurements  of  vice,  and  of  encounter¬ 
ing  all  the  difficulties  of  virtue  and  religion,  despising  harhship  and 
shame,  enduring  pain  and  death.  This  was  the  beauty  with  which 
he  was  adorned  beyond  the  sops  of  men.  In  him  the  beauty  of  the 
divine  image  was  refulgent  in  its  original  perfection  ;  in  all  the  sor.s 
of  A  dam  obscured  and  marred,  in  ,a  degree  to  be  scarce  discerniblee 
...Christ,  on  ffe  contrary  by  the  mysterious  manner  of  his  conception 
was  born  without  sm  ;  he  grew  up  and  lived  lull  of  grace  and  truth,, 
perfect'y  sanctified  in  flesh  and  spirit.  With  this  beauty  he  was  “adorned 
beyond  the  sons  of  '•>  en  *' 

‘  Again,  the  gracefulness  of  his  speech  is  put,  figuratively,  for 
the  perfection,  sublirhity,  excellence,  and  sweetness  of  the  doctrine  he 
delivered  ; — a  doctrine,  in  truth,  intrinsically  perfect  ;  sublime,  as  being 
far  above  the  dicovery  of  human  wisdom  ;  excellent  by  its  salutary 
effects  and  operations  upon  men,  raising  t1  eir  mind  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  God — to  a  knowledge  of  his  nature,  as  far  as  a  nature 
so  distinct  from  matter — so  remote  from  sense — so  transcending  reason 
can  be  made  intelligible  to  man,  united  to  matter — perceiving  by  sense 
what  immediute'y  surrounds  him,  but  conte  mplating  at  a  distance  only 
the  objects  ot  pure  intellect  , — a  doctrine  sweeter  to  the  regenerate 
soul,  than  honey  and  the  honcy-comb  to  the  palate,  by  the  disclosure 
of  the  great  scheme  of  redemption  in  all  its  branches — the  incarnation 
of  the  son  of  man — the  atonement  for  sin  by  his  death— the  efficacy 
of  his  intercession — the  constant  supply  of  &uccour  from  the  Holy 
Spirit  This  doctrine,  cherishing  the  contrite,  consoling  the  afflicted^ 
banishing  despair,  raising  the  fa  Ten,  justifying  sinners,  giving  life  to 
the  dead, — in  a  word  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation,' — this  is  the  4i  grace” 
which  is  poured  over  “  the  lips’’  of  the  Son  of  God.’  pp  93 — 96. 

By  the  “  sword  and  the  arrows,”  mentioned  as  the  of¬ 
fensive  weapons  employed  by  the  king,  our  author  under¬ 
stands  ‘  the  word  of  God  in  its  different  effects,  and  dif¬ 
ferent  manners  of  operation.’  He  considers  the  former  as 
‘  the  word  of  reproof,  commutation,  and  terror  f  and  the 
latter  as  ‘the  word  of  persuasion,  promise,  and  hope.’ 
We  remember  that  Bishop  Horne  has  advanced  a  different 
interpretation  of  the  “  arrows,”  and  considers  them  as  the 
weapons  employed,  not  in  the  conversion,  but  in  the  de¬ 
struction  of  enemies.  The  illustration  of  Bishop  Horsley 
on  this  part  of  the  psalm  is  highly  interesting, — rich  in 
Christian  sentiment,  and  adorned  with  all  the  graces  of 
his  manly  and  persuasive  diction.  The  %c  terrible  things” 
effected  by  the  right  hand  of  the  conqueror,  he  refers  to 
the  ‘  wonderful’  events  which  characterised  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  gospel  dispensation  ;  and  were  it  not  lor  the 
length  of  inquiry  which  still  stretches  before  us,  we  should 
insert  several  admirable  passages  horn  these  valuable  dis¬ 
courses, — We  cannot  refuse  the  admission  of  one  more  ex- 
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Hact,  for  which  both  the  critical  and  the  pious  student 
of  revelation  will  thank  us.  It  is  the  exposition  of  the 
eighth  verse,  on  which  various  fanciful  interpretations 
have  been  advanced,  and  the  translation  of  which  in  our 
version  is  extremely  ambiguous.  The  Bishop  proposes 
the  following  ‘literal  rendering,’  and  then  explains  it. 

“  Thy  garments  are  all  myrrh,  aloes  and  cassia, 

<c  Excelling  the  palaces  of  ivory, 

“  Excelling  those  which  delight  thee.” 

‘  Ivory  was  highly  valued  and  admired  among  the  Jews,  and  other 
Eastern  nations  of  antiquity  for  the  purity  of  its  white,  the  delicate 
smoothness  of  its  surface,  and  the  durability  of  its  substance  ;  being 
not  liable  to  tarnish  or  rust  like  metals,  or  like  wood  to  rot  or  to 
be  worm  eaten.  Hence  it  was  a  favourite  ornament  in  the  furniture 
of  the  houses  and  palaces  of  great  men ;  and  all  such  ornamental 
furniture  was  plentifully  perfumed.  The  psalmist  therefore  says,  that 
the  fragrance  of  the  king’s  garments  far  exceeded  any  thing  that 
met  the  nostrils  of  the  visitors  in  the  stateliest  and  best  furnished  palaces. 
But  this  is  not  all:  he  says  besides,  that  these  perfumes  of  the 
royal  garments  excel  those  which  delight  thee.”  To  understand 
this,  you  must  recollect,  that  there  were  two  very  exquisite  perfumes 
used  in  the  symbolical  service  of  the  temple,  both  made  of  the  richest 
spices,  mixed  in  certain  proportions,  and  by  a  process  directed  by  the 
law.  The  one  was  used  to  anoint  every  article  of  the  furniture  of 
the  sanctuary,  and  the  robes  and  persons  of  the  priests.  The  com¬ 
position  of  it  was  not  to  be  imitated,  nor  was  it  to  be  applied  to  the 
person  of  any  but  a  consecrated  priest,  upon  pain  of  death.  Some 
indeed  of  the  kings  of  David’s  line,  were  anointed  with  it;  but 
when  this  was  done,  it  was  by  the  special  direction  of  a  prophet,  and  it 
was  to  intimate,  as  I  apprehend,  the  relation  of  that  royal  house  to 
the  eternal  priesthood,  to  be  instituted  in  due  season  in  that  family. 
The  other  was  a  compound  of  other  ingredients,  which  made  the 
incense  that  was  burnt  upon  the  golden  altar,  as  a  grateful  odour  to 
the  Lord.  This  too  was  most  holy,  and  to  attempt  to  make  the 
like  for  private  use,  was  a  capital  offence. 

Now  the  perfumed  garments  of  the  psalmist’s  king  denote  the  very 
same  thing  which  was  typified  under  the  law ‘by  the  perfumed  garments 
of  the  High  Priest ;  the  psalmist’s  king  being  indeed  the  real  person 
of  whom  the  high-priest  in  every  particular,  of  his  office,  his  services, 
and  his  dress  was  the  type.  The  perfumed  garments  were  typical, 
first  of  the  graces  and  virtues  of  the  redeemer  himself  in  his  human 
character ;  secondly,  of  whatever  is  refreshing,  encouraging,  consoling 
and  cheering  in  the  external  ministration  of  the  word  ;  and  thirdly, 
of  the  internal  comforts  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  the  incense  fumed 
upon  the  golden  altar  was  typical  of  a  far  inferior,  though  of  a  precious 
and  holy  thing, — namely,  of  whatever  is  pleasing  to  God  in  the  faith, 
the  devotions, iand  the  good  works  of  the  saints.  Now  the  Psalmist 
says,  that  the  fragrance,  breathing  from  the  garments  of  the  king, 
far  excels  not  only  the  sweetest  odours  of  any  earthly  monarch’s 
palace,  but  that  it  surpasses  those  spiritual  odours  of  sanctity  in- which  the 
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!ving  himself  delights.  The  consolations  which  the  faithful,  under  all 
their  sufferings,  receive  from  him,  in  the  example  of  his  holy'  life, 
the  ministrati  n  of  the  word  and  sacraments,  and  the  succours  of  the 
spirit,  are  far  beyond  the  proportion  of  any  thing  they  have  to  offer 
in  return  to  him  in  their  prayers,  their  praises,  and  their  good  lives, 
notwithstanding  in  these  their  services  he  condescends  to  take  delight. 
This  is  the  doctrine  or  this  highly  mystical  text,  that  the  value  of 
all  our  best  works  of  faith  and  obedience,  even  in  our  own  eyes, 
must  sink  into  nothing,  when  they  are  contrasted  with  the  exuberant 
mercy  of  God,  extended  to  us  through  Christ.'  pp-  158 — 111. 

The  eighth  sermon  is  another  critical  dissertation.  Its 
subject  is  i  John  v  6.  il  This  is  he  that  came  by  water  and 
blood,  &c.” — Many  and  contradictory  explanations  have  been 
given  of  this  enigmatical  passage  ;  and  though  the  Bishop’s 
opinion  is  not  original,  it  appears  to  us  the  most  rational 
and  scriptural  of  any  we  have  met  with.  It  also  afforded 
us  no  small  satisfaction  to  find  that  our  previous  sentiments 
respecting  its  meaning,  were  confirmed  by  so  eminent  an 
authority.  The  water  and  the  blood,  which  are  two  of 
the  u  witnesses  on  earth,”  are  justly  explained  by  a  re¬ 
ference  to  that  remarkable  fact  so  distinctly  attested  by 
St.John.  “One  of  the  soldiers  with  a  spear,  pierced  his 
“  side,  and  forth-with  there  came  out  blood  and  water . 
“  And  he  that  saw  it  bare  record,  and  his  record  is  true, 
“and -he  knoweth  that  he  saith  true,  that  ye  might 
“  believe.” 

*  Some  men  of  learning,  <  says  Bishop5  Horsley  have  imagined, 
that  the  water,  which  issued  in  this  instance  with  the  blood,  was  the 
fluid  with  which  the  heart  in  its  natural  situation  in  the  human  body 
is  surrounded.  This,  chemists  perhaps  may  class  among  the  watery 
fluids;  being  neither  viscous  like  an  oil,  nor  inflammable  like  spirits, 
nor'  elastic  or  volatile,  like  an  air  or  ether  :  it  differs,  however, 
remarkably  from  plain  water,  as  anatomists  assert,  in  the  colour  and 
other  qualities  :  and  that  this  fluid  should  issue  with  the  blood  of  the 
heart,  when  a  sharp  weapon  had  divided  the  membranes  which  enclose 
it,  as  the  spear  must  have  done  before  it  reached  the  heart,  had  been 
nothing  more  extraordinary,  than  that  blood  by  itself  should  have 
issued  at  a  wound  in  any  other  part.  Besides,  in  the  detail  of  a 
fact,  narrated  with  so  much  earnestness  to  gain  belief,  the  evangelist 
must  be  supposed  to  speak  with  the  most  scrupulous  precision,  and 
to  call  every  thing  by  its  name.  The  water,  therefore  which  he.  saw 
streaming  from  the  wound,  was  as  truly  water  aS  the  blood  was  blood 
the  pure  element  of  water,— transparent,  colourless,  insipid,  inodorous 
water.  And  here  is  the  miracle,  that  pure  water,  instead  of  the 
fluid  of  the  pericarduim  in  its  natural  state,  ‘should  have  issued  with 
the  blood  from  the  wound  in  the  region  of  the  heart.  i  his  pure 
water  and  the  blood  coming  forth  together,  are  two  of  the  three 
terrestrial  witnesses,  whose  testimony  is  so  efficacious,  in  St.  John’s 
judgement,  for  the  confirmation  of  our  faith.’5  pp.  188,  9, 
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We  were  not  very  much  surprised  at  the  Bishop’s  tenacious 
defence  of  the  genuineness  of  the  disputed  passage,  in 
immediate  connection  with  the  text.  It  is  easy  to  account 
for  his  reluctance  to  submit  to  an  amendment  so  eagerly 
supported  by  a  hostile  party,  whose  deference  to  scriptural 
authority  he  had  the  best  reason^  for  suspecting,  whose 
principles  were  in  his  view  destructive  of  the  whole  system 
of  Christian  doctrine,  and  whose  political  character  inflamed 
and  exasperated  his  opposition.  We  say  his  reluctance 
may  be  accounted  for  :  hut  we  do  not  pretend  to  justify 
it.  On  the  contrary,  we  think  it  calculated  in  reality 
to  injure  the  interests  of  truth  :  because  it  betrays  a  fear 
that  if  the  authority  of  this  single  text  be  denied,  no 
other  suecedaneum  of  orthodoxy  can  be  found.  Besides, 
the  whole  controversy  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of 
fact, — and  the  motives  with  which  testimonies  on  either 
side  are  adduced,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question 
itself.  But  it  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  again  on  a 
subject  x  which  has,  on  a  former  occasion,  occupied  a  very 
large  proportion  of  our  pages. 

The  next  discourse  is  a  republication  of  one  that  was 
preached  before  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Know¬ 
ledge*  June  1,  1793.  It  is  founded  on  that  memorable 
passage,  from  which  our  Lord  expounded  the  design  of 
his  mission,  in  the  synagogue  of  Nazareth,  Luke  iv,  18,  19  ; 
and  contains  a  variety  of  just  and  striking  remarks  on 
the  general  character  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  and  its 
peculiar  fitness  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  “  the  poor.” 
The  following  passage  concludes  this  excellent  sermon. 

6  It  is  no  weakness  to  sympathise  in  the  real  hardships  of  the  in¬ 
ferior  orders;  it  is  no  weakness  to  be  touched  with  an  anxiety  for 
their  welfare, — to  feel  a  complacency  and  holy  joy  in  the  reflection 
that,  by  the  well-directed  exertions  of  a  godly  charity,  their  interests, 
secular  and  eternal,  are  secured ;  it  is  no  weakness  to  rejoice,  that 
without  breaking  the  order  of  society,  religion  can  relieve  the  condition 
of  poverty  from  the  greatest  of  its  evils,  from  ignorance  and  vice  ; 
it  is  no  weakness  to  be  liberal  of  your  wordly  treasures,  in  contribution 
to  so  good  a  purpose.  The  angels  in  heaven  participate  these  holy 
feelings.  Our  Father  which  is  in  heaven  accepts  and  will  reward 
the  work,  provided  it  be  well  done,  in  the  true  spirit  of  faith  and 
charity  ;  for  of  such  as  these— as  these  who  stand  before  you,  arrayed 
in  the  simplicity  and  innocence  of  childhood,  in  the  humility  of  poverty — 
of  such  as  these,  it  was  our  Lord’s  express  and  solemn  declaration, 
“  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.”  pp.  220 — 221. 

1  he  tenth  sermon  was  preached  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Asylum,  1796.  On  this  occasion,  so  interesting  to  all 
the  feelings  of  humanity,  it  might  be  expected  that  some 
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resemblance  would  be  suggested,  between  the  miracles  of 
our  Lord  and  the  operations  of  that  benevolent  institution. 
The  text  is  remarkably  appropriate— Mark  vii.  37,  and  the 
sermon,  like  every  other  in  the  volumes  before  us,  abounds 
in  animated  passages;  but  the  subject  of  miraculous  agency 
appears  to  have  called  forth  a  train  of  subtle  and  complicated 
reasoning,  far  remote  from  the  immediate  design  of  the 
discourse,  and  iittie  adapted  to  excite  that  powerful  sympathy 
which  the  occasion  so  naturally  demanded.  The  reasoning, 
however,  is  in  itself  both  interesting  and  important- — On 
the  malignant  insinuation  of  the  Pharisees,  that  our  Lord 
“  cast  out  devils  by  the  prince  of  devils,”  we  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remarks. 

‘  This  suggestion  proceeded  upon  an  assumption ,  which  considered 
generally,  and  in  the  abstract,  without  an  application  to  any  specific 
case,  cannot  be  denied;  they  supposed  that  beings  superior  to  man, 
but  still  created  beings,  whose  powers  fell  short  of  (the  divine,  might 
possess  that  degree  of  power,  over  many  parts  of  the  universe,  which 
might  be  adequate  to  effects  quite  out  of  the  common  course  of  nature , 
and  that,  by  a  familial ity  with  some  of  these  superior  beings,  a  man 
might  perform  miracles.’ 

“  Some  of  the  philosophising  divines  of  la|er  times,  who,  under  the 
mask  of  zeal  for  religion,  have  done  it  more  disservice  than  its 
open  enemies, — some  of  these,  anxious,  as  they  would  pretend,  for  the 
credit  of  our  1  ord’s  miracles,  and  for  the  general  evidence  of  miracles, 
have  gone  the  length  of  an  absolute  denial  of  these  principles,  and 
have  ventured  to  assert,  that  nothing  preternatural  can  happen  in  the 
world,  but  by  an  immediate  act  of  God’s  own  power.  1  he  assertion 
in  itself  is  absurd,  and  in  its  consequences  dangerous:  and  nothing 
is  to  be  foun  t  in  reason  or  in  scripture  for  its  support, — much  for 
its  confutation.  Analogy  is  the  only  ground  upon  which  reason  in 
this  question  can  proceed;  and  analogy  decides  for  the  truth  of  the 
general  principle  of  the  Pharisees— that  subordinate  beings  may  be  the 
immediate  agents  in  many  preternatural  effects.’  pp.  232,  3. 

The  Bishop  then,  in  illustration  of  this  analogical  argu¬ 
ment,  adverts  to  the  physical  poyver  which  man  can  exert 
over  the  material  world,  in  consequence  of  the  discoveries 
of  science  and  the  contrivances  of  art ;  and  asks,  c  shall  we 
say  that  beings  superior  to  man  may  not  have  powers  of 
a  more  considerable  extent,  which  they  may  exercise  in 
a  more  summary  way,  which  produce  effects  far  more  wonder¬ 
ful,  such  as  shall  be  truly  miraculous  with  respect  to  our 
conceptions,  who  have  no  knowledge  of  their  means  ? 

INow  this  analogy  appears  to  us  essentially  defective. 
We  admit,  on  other  and  very  different  grounds,  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  existing  orders  of  intelligent  beings  far  superior 
to  man,— and  we  find  such  analogical  presumption  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  explicit  statements  of  scripture:  but  the 
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exertion  of  a  wonderful  degree  of  physical  force  by  a  huniaii 
creature,  by  no  means  warrants  the  supposition  that  the 
power  of  an  angel  may  be  preternatural  or  miraculous. 
The  power  thus  exercised  may  be  pretev- hum  a?i>  it  may 
be  above  and  beyond  the  sphere  of  mere  mortal  agency; 
but,  as  the  most  astonishing  efforts  of  human  skill  and 
power  are  certainly  according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
capable  of  being  explained  and  accounted  for,  however 
mysterious  they  may  appear  to  a  wondering  savage,  or  an  un¬ 
lettered  peasant — we  should  conclude,  from  the  very  same 
analogy  as  the  bishop  employs,  that  the  power  of  Gabriel 
himself,  though  altogether  incomprehensible  to  us,  is  no 
more  than  a  power  perfectly  natural  to  a  superior  being, 
and  exerted  in  conformity  to  the  laws  of  his  agency.  We 
admit,  however,  that  a  holy  and  benevolent  being  of  this 
high  order  may  be  the  immediate  instrument  of  an  agency 
purely  miraculous,  an  agency  in  direct  controversion  of 
the  established  laws  of  nature;  because  we  are  assured,  on 
the  best  evidence,  that  man  himself  hath  been  such  an 
instrument. 

If  the  analogy  fails,  however,  in  the  preceding  point,  it  must 
be  still  more  deficient  in  the  proof,  that,  because  bad  as  well 
as  good  men  can  exert  the  powers  they  possess  for  most 
‘  wonderful’  purposes,  therefore  bad  as  well  as  good  angels, 
may  work  miracles.  Yet  this  is  the  conclusion  which  the 
learned  Prelate  attempts  to  establish ;  and  by  which  he 
supports  the  c  general  principle,’  assumed  by  the  Pharisees, 
that  miraculous  agency  might  be,  after  all,  diabolical. 
On  this  inference,  as  a  very  important  question  is  involved 
in  it,  we  beg  leave  to  make  the  following  remarks. 

In  the  first  place,  there  appears  in  the  reasonings  of  the 
Bishop,  on  this  subject,  an  evident  confounding  of  the 
wonderful  with  the  miraculous — as  if  the  terms  were  iden¬ 
tical,  or  exactly  equivalent  in  meaning. — In  the  next  place 
it  remains  to  be  shewn,  that  the  assumption  of  the  Pha~ 
risees  was  really  founded  on  any  4  general  or  abstract 
principle,’  currently  obtaining  amongst  the  Jews.  We  are 
disposed  to  think  that  there  was  no  such  opinion  ;  that  the 
particular  assumption  in  question,  arose  from  the  malignity 
of  the  Pharisees;  and  that  this  malicious  perversity  of  con¬ 
struction,  constituted  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  of 
which  they  were  guilty.  The  entire  scope  of  the  Jewish 
history  implies,  that  the  power  and  exertion  of  miraculous 
agency  were  not  merely  considered  as  proofs  of  the  su¬ 
periority  of  the  God  of  the  Jews  to  the  gods  of  surrounding 
nations;  for  to  illustrate  only  a  supremacy  of  power  and 
dignity,  only  a  comparative  excellence,  was  never  the  object 
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which  Jehovah  regarded  in  his  <£  wonderful  worts;”  the 
proof  of  this  might  have  been  perfectly  consistent  with  poly¬ 
theism,  which  always  admitted  distinct  gradations  of  divinity; 
but  they  were  designed  to  prove,  that  44  the  Lord  alone™ 
was  the  God— the  only  Divine  Existence,  (l  Kings  xviii. 
39.)  But  how  could  a  miracle  have  established  this  con¬ 
clusion,  if  the  power  of  performing  it,  by  immediate  or 
instrumental  agency,  were  not  the  exclusive  prerogative  of 
God  r  If  an  infernal  spirit  could  work  a  miracle,  how 
could  its  performance,  in  any  case,  secure  the  unrivalled 
claims  of  the  Only  God  to  religious  adoration  ?  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  never  thought  the  conjuring  of  Mercury  equal  to 
the  thunder  of  Jove,  though  they  worshipped  both; — 
and  if  the  Jehovah  of  the  Jews  had  demanded  only  the 
highest  place  in  the  Pantheon,  they  might  have  admitted 
him  to  its  honours.  But  the  idea  of  comparison  was  always 
disdained  by  the  prophetic  messengers  of  the  Most  High. 
££  To  whom  will  ye  liken  God,  or  what  likeness  will  ye 
compare  unto  him,”  is  the  triumphant  boast  of  Isaiah. 
££  Thou  art  the  God  thatdoest  wonders,”  is  the  devout  appeal 
of  the  Psalmist.  And,  in  our  view,  it  is  little  else  than  deifying 
the  devil,  to  suppose  that  the  laws  of  nature,  which  are 
undeq  the  immediate  controul  and  direction  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  can  ever  be  superseded,  or  opposed  by  any  power, 
or  for  any  purposes,  in  contradiction  of  the  authority  and 
will  of  the  ££only  living  and  true  God.”  The  ascription  of 
miraculous  power  to  any  superior  beings,  besides  God,  and 
those  whom  he  has  commissioned  to  accomplish  his  designs, 
is  destructive  of  all  just  notions  of  the  universality  of 
Divine  Providence,  and  identifies  itself  with  the  Manichean 
heresy  of  two  principles.  But  it  just  occurs  to  us,  that 
the  Bishop,  in  the  last  sermon  which  he  ever  composed, 
has  advanced  an  opinion,  which  directly  refutes  the  idea 
of  preternatural  and  miraculous  power  being  either  possessed 
or  exercised  by  angels,  whether  good  or  bad,  at  £  their 
own  discretion.7  The  refutation  is  so  complete  and  satis¬ 
factory,  that  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  transcribing 
the  passage,  and  thus  opposing  to  the  sermon,  preached 
in  1796,  the  £  philosophising7  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  in  1805  ; 
who  reasons  in  his  discourse  of  the  ££  Watchers  and  the 
Holy  ones,”  in  the  following  manner. 

£  A  notion  got  ground  in  the  Christian  church  many  ages 
£  since,  and  unfortunately  is  not  yet  exploded— that  God’s 
6  government  of  this  lower  world  is  carried  on  by  the  ad- 
£  ministration  of  angels — that  the  different  orders  have  their 
‘  different  departments  in  government  assigned  to  them. 
£  This  system  is  in  truth  nothing  better  than  the  pagan 
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4  polytheism,  somewhat  disguised  and  qualified  ;  for  in 
*  the  pagan  system  every  nation  had  its  tutelar  deity,  all 
4  subordinate  to  Jupiter,  the  sire  of  gods  and  men.  Some 
4  of  those  prodigies  of  ignorance  and  folly,  the  rabbins  of 
4  the  J*  ws,  who  lived  since  the  dispersion  of  the  nation, 

4  thou  gh  all  would  be  well,  if,  for  tutelar  deities,  they 
4  substituted  tutehn  angels.  From  this  substitution  the  sy sit-in 
4  which  I  have  described  arose;  and  from  the  Jews,  the 
4  Christians,  with  other  fooleries,  adopted  it.  But  by 
4  whatever  name  those  deputy  gods  i.e  called,  whether 
4  you  call  them  gods,  or  demi-gods,  or  demons,  or  genii,  or 
4  heroes,  or  angeis,— the  difference  is  only  in  name;  the  thing 
4  in  substance  is  the  same;  they  are  still  deputies,  invested 
4  with  a  subordinate,  indeed,  but  with  an  high  authoiity, 

4  in  the  exercise  erf  which  they  are  much  at  liberty ,  and  at 
4  their  own  discretion.  If  this  opinion  were  true,  it  would 
4  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  heathens  were  much  to  blame 
4  in  the  worship  which  they  rendered  to  them — they  were 
4  certainly  more  consistent  with  themselves,  than  they  who 
4  acknowledging  the  power,  withhold  4  the  worship.1 — It  is 
afterwards  remarked,  that  the  4  angels  have  powers  over 
4  the  matter  of  the  Universe,  analogous  to  the  powers  over 
4  it  which  men  possess,  greater  in  eatent,  but  still  limited, 

4  that  evil  angels  are  occasionally  permitted  to  exercise 
4  the  same  prescribed  power,  hut  that  all  this  amounts  not 
4  to  any  thing  of  a  discretionary  authority J* 

Angels,  good  and  bad,  possess  powers  4  analogous  to  the 
powers  over  matter  which  men  possess;’ — hut  men  possess 
no  miraculous  power  ;  and  therefore,  as  far  as  this  argument 
is  concerned,  by  the  Bishop’s  concession,  angels  can  effect 
nothing,  by  their  own  4  discretionary  authority’  that  is 
preternatural. 

But  the  most  important  objection  which  we  have  to  state 
against  that  assumption,  which  he  considers  as  4  undeniable,’ 
is,  Chat  it  destroys  the  authority  of  miracles,  as  the  creden¬ 
tials  of  a  divine  commission,  or  the  criteria  of  sacred  truth. 
Upon  the  principle  of  the  4  assumption,’  a  miracle  is  a 
matter  of  calculation  and  comparison,  not  a  positive  and 
undeniable  attestation.  Upon  this  uncertain  ground,  only 
superior,  and  not  exclusive  claims  could  he  advanced  :  and, 
as  the  previous  feelings  and  prejudices  of  individuals, 
would  necessarily  affect  their  opinion  about  mere  superiority, 
the  preference  would  become  so  variable  and  capricious, 
as  to  destroy  altogether  the  value  of  evidences  so  am¬ 
biguous  and  undeciued.  It  is  obvious,  that  if  miracles  are, 
as  the  scriptures  universally  assert  them  to  he,  proofs  of 
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ft  divine  mission,  their  immediate  design  cannot  be  effected — 
they  are  insufficient  for  their  intended  purpose — unless  they 
are  evidently  and  exclusively  the  “  works  of  God,”  and 
appear  to  be  so,  previous  to  any  investigation  of  the  doctrines 
which  they  attest  to  he  divine.  On  this  account,  the  per¬ 
mission  of  miraculous  power  to  be  exerted  in  defence  of  a 
false  religion,  would  be  completely  destructive  of  the  au¬ 
thority  of  miracles  in  defence  of  one  that  is  true.  There 
would  be  no  meaning  in  the  argument  of  our  Lord — 
“  Believe  me  for  the  very  works’  sake  :  the  works  that  I 
<e  do,  bear  witness  of  me  that  the  Father  hath  sent  me.” 

The  only  scriptural  illustration  which  the  Bishop  employs 
to  prove  his  4  principle,’  is  the  account  of  the  magicians 
who  opposed  Moses.  He  is  decidedly  of  opinion,  that 
these  conjurors  4  performed  miracles;’  and  that,  till  the  lice 
were  raised  up,  it  was  uncertain  whether  they  (the  magicians) 
or  Moses,  had  the  best  side  of  the  question  :  he  further 
observes,  that  the  sacred  history  gives  not  the  least  inti¬ 
mation  of  any  imposture  in  these  performances  of  the  ma¬ 
gicians.  In  reply  to  this  we  remark,  that  the  scripture 
no  where  represents  them  as  miracles,  while  the  exertions 
of  Moses  are  distinctly  expressed  by  that  term.  Be  it  also 
noticed,  that  it  is  always  said,  the  “  magicians  did  so  by 
their  enchantments a  word  which,  in  its.  original  com¬ 
position,  conveys  the  idea  of  that  legerdemain  deception,, 
and  those  fallacious  appearances,  by  which  they  imposed 
upon  their  spectators.  We  beg  leave  to  make  one  remark 
more.  If  the  magicians  wrought  miracles  as  truly  as 
Moses,  in  the  instances  in  which  they  succeeded,  how  can 
we  explain  that  solemn  declaration  respecting  the  turning 
of- the  rivers  into  blood;  ‘‘Thus  saith  the  Lord — hi  this 
thou  shalt  know  that  /  am  the  Lord.”  Exod.  viii,  17.  Do 
we  find  Moses  or  the  Jews  entertaining  any  suspicion  of  the 
authority  under  which  they  acted  ?  And  is  not  this  de¬ 
claration  falsified,  if  we  admit  that  the  manoeuvring  of  the 
magicians  was  miraculous  too  ?  *  But  vve  must  conclude  this 
lengthened  inquiry,  and  hope  that  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  and  the  highly  respectable  sanction  given  to  what 
vve  regard  as  an  erroneous  opinion,  will  apologize  for  the 
space  we  have  occupied  in  the  discussion.  The  remaining 
discourses,  we  propose  to  examine  with  less  prolixity  in  our 
next  number. 

_ _  _ _ _ - _ 

*  See  this  topic  very  ably  handled,  and  much  at  large,  in  Farmer’s 
Dissertation  on  Miracles. 
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Art.  III.  A  View  of  the  present  State  of  Sicily:  its  Rnral  Economy, 
Population  and  Produce,  particularly  in  the  County  of  Modica.  With 
an  Appendix,  containing  Observations  on  its  general  Character,  Climate, 
Commerce,  Resources,  &c.  From  a  late  Survey  of  the  Aboate  Balsamo, 
Professor  of  Agriculture  and  Public  Economy  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
Palermo.  To  which  arc  added,  with  Notes  throughout  the  work, 
an  Examination  of  the  Sicilian  volunteer  system,  and  Extracts  from 
Letters  written  in  Sicily  in  1809  and  1810.  By  Thomas  Wright 
Vaughan,  Esq.  4to,  pp.  353.  Price  11.  11s.  6d.  boards.  Gale  and 
Curtis.  1811. 

Art.  IV.  An  Historical  Survey  of  the  Foreign  Affair:  of  Great  Britain 
for  the  years y  1808,  1809,  1810  :  with  a  view  to  explain  the  Causes 
of  the  Disasters  of  the  late  and  present  Wars.  By  Gould  Francis 
Leckie.  8vo.  pp.  629.  Price  12s.  boards.  Lloyd.  1810. 

QUR  object  in  this  article  is  Sicily : — a  spot  to  which 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  resources  of  Great  Britain 
has  now  for  a  long  time  been  devoted,  and  to  acquire 
some  knowledge  of  which,  therefore,  with  a  view  to  un¬ 
derstanding  whether  those  resources  have  been  applied  with 
wisdom  or  with  folly,  is  no  trifling  part  of  the  national 
concern. 

In  this  view,  the  very  few  persons  who  have  been  pleased 
to  give  us  any  information  on  this  interesting  subject,  are 
largely  entitled  to  our  thanks.  How  much  does  it  say  for 
the  education,  and  liberal  curiosity,  and  virtue,  and  good 
sense,  and  patriotism  of  the  officers  of  our  army ,  that  we 
have  had  so  large  a  military  force  stationed  in  Sicily,  under 
by  no  means  the  most  active  and  harrassing  service  in  the 
world,  for  now  a  good  many  years,  and  that  the  fruit  of 
their  leisure  has  not  appeared  in  any  one  attempt  to  make 
us  acquainted  with  the  state  of  things,  in  a  place  with 
which  the  policy  of  our  government  has  so  closely  con¬ 
nected  our  interests,  and  with  regard  to  which  we  stood, 
and  still  stand,  so  much  in  need  of  information ! — The 
same  remark  applies  to  diplomatic  gentlemen  ;  of  whom  we 
have  had  no  scarcity  at  the  Sicilian  court ;  but  who,  how¬ 
ever  great  their  utility  in  strengthing  the  bands  of  amity 
between  the  British  and  Sicilian  crowns,  would  not  have 
impaired  the  value  of  their  other  great  and  memorable 
services,  by  just  giving  us  a  few  statistical  notices  relative 
to  the  country,  its  government,  and  people. 

One  thing,  it  is  true,  we  have  heard  advanced  by  military 
and  diplomatic  gentlemen  from  Sicily,  when  a  little  pressed 
by  the  conversational  current,  in  behalf  of  themselves  and 
brethren; — and  it  is  right  they  should  have,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  the  benefit  of  their  own  plea.  They  said  it  would 
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be  no  matter  of  profit  to  military  and  diplomatic  gentlemen 
in  Sicily,  to  write  about  the  country.  Military  and  di¬ 
plomatic  gentlemen  were  very  dependent  gentlemen  ; — they 
must  be  very  careful  whom  they  offend  they  had  staked 
the  whole  success  of  their  lives  upon  promotion  ; — and  those 
from  whom  promotion  comes  are  not  always  in  a  condition 
to  be  pleased  with  information  addressed  even  to  them¬ 
selves,  and  unspeakably  less  so  when  communicated  to  the 
public.  They  said  that,  to  escape  misfortune*  military 
and  diplomatic  gentlemen  must  not  write  in  any  but  the 
panegyrical  strain ;  that  these  gentlemen  were,  by  their 
interests,  sufficiently  disposed  to  that  strain  ;  but  that  there 
was  not  an  individual,  belonging  to  either  the  military  or 
diplomatic  sevice,  bearing  the  name  of  Briton,  so  prostitute 
and  base,  as  to  write  any  thing  in  praise  of  the  political 
rrianagement  of  Sicily.  They  contended,  therefore,  that  this 
ought  to  be  reckoned  matter  of  praise  and  honour  to  the 
British  gentlemen  who  have  been,  and  are  resident  in  that 
island. — And,  in  fair  and  impartial  judgement,  it  is  a  sort  of 
subject  for  praise.  Not  to  speak,  is  at  least  more  honourable 
than  speaking  falsehood.  It  is  one  degree  of  virtue  to  be 
silent  rather  than  mendacious  :  it  is  another  to  speak  out 
the  truth,  when  it  is  a  very  useful  truth,  without  regarding 
whom  it  may  displease.  The  British  gentlemen  of  the 
military  and  diplomatic  orders  in  Sicily,  have,  in  the  ac¬ 
count  of  their  defenders,  the  first  degree  of  virtue,  but  not 
the  second. 

Without,  however,  meddling  any  further  with  this  topic, 
let  us  attend  to  Mr.  Vaughan  and  Mr.  Leckie,  who  have 
done  something,  though  not  as  much  as  could  be  wished, 
to  serve  us  in  this  important  particular. 

The  first  gentleman,  Mr.  Vaughan,  has  given  us  a 
translation  of  the  journal  of  a  sort  of  agricultural  tour  in 
Sicily,  by  a  Sicilian  professor — together  with  certain  addi- 
taments  of  his  own.  The  journal  of  the  Sicilian  professor 
is  as  meagre  and  uninstructive  a  piece,  as  it  was  natural  to 
expect  it  would  be.  The  observations  are  in  general  too 
vague  to  be  of  any  use  ;  and  the  facts  are  too  isolated  to  afford 
any  instruction.  Of  what  advantage  is  it  to  be  told,  at  one 
place,  6  the  ground  is  well  cultivated;’  at  another,  *  it  is  ill- 
cultivated,’ — when  you  know  not  the  sense  in  which  the 
words  are  used  ?  The  terms  e  well  cultivated’  in  Britain, 
and  ‘  well  cultivated’  in  Sicily,  are  terms  of  as  different 
meaning,  as  the  terms  tall  in  Lilliput  and  tall  in  Brobdiugnag. 
Of  what  use,  again,  is  it  to  be  told  the  quantity  of  grain 
produced  on  a  spot  of  certain  dimensions,  when  you 
know  not  how  much  of  it  is  owing  to  the  bounty  of  nature, 
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how  much  to  the  art  of  the  cultivator  ?  From  incidental  facts, 
however,  from  the  notes  of  the  translator,  and  from  the 
letters,  or  extracts  of  letters  annexed,  we  get  something  ; 
and  under  the  little  we  know  of  Sicily,  small  contributions 
are  useful. 

7  he  present  volume  of  Mr.  Leckie  is  made  up  of  several 
tracts,  which  he  has  puoiished  at  different  times.  The 
first  part  only  is,  in  a  particular  manner,  devoted  to  Sicily  : 
the  rest  are  on  political  topics  oi  a  more  general  nature. 
On  Mr.  Leckie’s  political  notions  we  put  no  extravagant 
estimate.  He  is  no  guide  of  ours  in  speculation:  and  vve 
are  persuaded  vve  have  little  need  to  give  any  warning  to 
our  readers  against  adopting  him  for  theirs.  Mr.  Leckie’s 
errors  are  in  no  danger  of  becoming  epidemical.  We  shall, 
therefore,  on  the  present  occasion,  confine  ourselves  entirely 
to  what  he  gives  us  on  the  subject  of  Sicily.  And  this  is 
by  no  means  of  trifling  importance.  When  it  was  first 
presented  to  the  public,  unless  with  those  who  could  trace 
the  connection  between  the  facts  reported  by  Mr.  Leckie 
and  the  government  under  which  they  knew  that  the  country 
had  languished,  these  facts  rested  on  no  better  foundation 
than  the  testimony  of  the  author,  which  could  not  go  far. 
Perhaps  the  principal  use  which  Mr.  Vaughan’s  book  is 
calculated  to  render,  is  stamping  the  seal  of  authenticity 
and  tiuth  upon  the  account  which  Mr.  Leckie  has  rendered 
of  the  detestable  government  and  deplorable  condition  of 
Sicil) .  Before ,  even  those  persons  who  were  not  disposed 
to  doubt  the  veracity  of  Mr.  Leckie,  said  the  account 
was  too  bad  to  be  true  ;  the  picture  went  beyond  the  bounds 
of  credibility ;  so  wretched  a  government  could  not  possibly 
exist  on  European  ground.  Mr.  Vaughan,  though  he  does 
not  himself  go  far  in  the  statement  of  '  unpalatable  facts, 
yet  gives  his  testimony,  and  adds  the  testimony  of  Sicilians, 
to  the  statistical  statements  of  Mr.  Leckie. — In  offering 
in  his  inti oduction,  an  account  of  what  the  reader  is  to 
expect  from  the  work  lie  has  translated,  Mr.  V.  says, 

‘  Although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  details  of  the  state  of 
agriculture  and  rural  economy  are  drawn  from  authentic  and  accurate 
calculations,  it  would  be  useful,  for  a  more  comprehensive  view  of 
the  whole,  to  refer  tto  Mr.  Leckie’s  intelligent  account  of  its  financial 
details,  of  the  accuracy  of  which  there  can  be  also  no  doubt,  ex* 
tracted,  as  they  are,  from  official  returns.  And  from  the  collective 
infoimation  of  these  two  publications,  a  tolerably  just  estimate  may  be 
formed  of  the  island  of  Sicily.’  pp.  ii,iii. 

And  elsewhere  he  observes, 

* lf  ^  general  opinion  in  Sicily  of  that  work  (Mr.  Leckie’s  Survey J 
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is  to  be  judged  by  the  following  extract  of  a  letter,  lately  received 
from  a  highly  respectable  Sicilian,  for  whom  it  was  put  in  Italian, 
it  is  no  inconsiderable  proof  of  the  justice  of  his  statements  as  to 
that  country.  Ho  ammirato  nella  medessima  uti  vivo  retratto  delV  oggetto 
die  V  autore  se  propone  di  fvngere  ;  ed  ho  trovato  sfiarsi  so  fir  a  Pass  unto 
i  tratti  veramente  maestri,  che  d'un  colfio  d’occhio  dimostrano  la  vtritd 
degli  assunti  con  quella  firecisione  dell ’  idee^  che  un  Siciliano  stress o,  no  to 
nelV  Isola ,  non  avrehbe  potato  meglio  rafifi resjftta rgli .  “  I  have  had  to 
admire  in  this  work  a  lively  picture  of  th$  object  the  author  meant 
to  display;  and  I  have  found  throughout  very  masterly  touches, 
which  demonstrate,  in  a  glimpse  of  the  eye,  the  truth  of  the  statements, 
with  such  correctness  of  conception,  that  a  Sicilian  himself  could 
not  have  represented  them  better.”  pp.  251,  252. 

This  is  highly  important.  The  facts  detailed  by  Mr. 
Leckie,  however  deplorable,  however  monstrous,  may  now 
be  depended  upon.  Even  the  incredulous  may  now  be 
convinced;  and  none  can  long  withhold  their  belief,  excepting 
those  who  have  an  interest,  overhearing  all  other  considerations, 
not  to  believe.  We  shall,  therefore,  as  the  most  essential 
service,  we  are  on  the  present  occasion  able  to  render, 
proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers,  at  as  much  length  as 
our  limits  will  admit,  the  details  with  which  Mr.  Leckie 
has  furnished  us  ;  and,  that  they  may  lose  no  part  of  their 
force,  we  shall  give  them  in  the  words  of  the  reporter. — 
The  following  extracts  are  selected  from  what  Mr.  Leckie 
calls  the  cc  picture  of  Sicily.” 

*  Division  of  the  landed  property  Roger  the  Norman,  conqueror 

of  Sicily,  contemporary  with  our  William  the  First,  on  his  accession 
to  the  throne,  divided  the  lands  of  the  kingdom  into  three  portions. 
One  third  of  these,  called  the  demesnes  of  the  crown  are  administered 
by  the  corporations  of  tlie  royal  towns  "  here  they  are  situated  :  each 

town,  according  to  the  revenue  of  its  demesnial  lands,  pays  to  the 

king  a  certain  income,  besides  maintaining  the  police,  roads,  &c. 
&e.  :  and  the  tribute  which  each  territory  pays  is  called  the  royal 
patrimony:  the  Tribunal  of  Patrimony,  or  which  we  shall  give  a 
description  in  its  place,  is  the  supreme  moderator  and  comptroller  of 
this  revenue.  Another  third  part  of  these  lands  was  distribute  by 
King  Roger  among  his  nobles  ;  some  of  these  were  fiefs  contained 

within  the  territory  of  the  royal  or  d  mesnial  towns,  while  others  had 

a  town  of  their  own,  of  which  the  estate  or  barony  formed  the  ter¬ 
ritory.  Sometimes  the  townships  ol  these  baronial  towns  have  estates 
belonging  to  them,  which  are  administered  by  their  corporations,  called 
giurati.  The  remaining  third  portion  was  either  distributed  among 
the  bishops  or  mitred  abbots,  or  served  to  endow  the  several  con¬ 
vents  which,  in  an  age  fertile  in  superstition,  weie  so  gcncialiy  esta¬ 
blished.  ,  ..  XT 

*  This  distribution  of  property  has  remained  ever  since  the  .Norman 

conquest,  and  all  the  noble  fiefs,  as  they  aie  held  by  a  grant  in 
military  tenure,  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  crown,  and  given  to 
VOL.  VII.  3  C 
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a  family  and  their  descendants,  subject  to  military  service.  This 
circumstance  supposes  an  absolutely  strict  entail,  which  prevents  the 
sale  of  fiefs  without  the  king’s  sanction  (verbo  regio)  ;  it  supposes 
also  the  indivisibility  of  the  "fief  ;  hence  the  right  of  primogeniture, 
which  has  reduced  the  younger  branches  of  families  to  a  most  mi¬ 
serable  state. ... 

*  Tribunal  of  Patrimony .  The  Tribunal  of  Patrimony  consists  of  six 
members,  viz.  the  president,  the  conservadore  generale,  who  is  the 
king’s  advocate,  and  four  judges.  As  this  board  superintends  the  king’s 
territorial  revenues,  so  it  commands  the  municipalities  of  the  royal  and 
baronial  towns  ;  and,  as  the  property  of  every  individual  is  implicated 
either  in  the  one  or  the  other,  so  it  has  become  a  civil  court,  under  the 
pretence  of  an  authority  in  what  regards  the  royal  interests.  In  the  same 
manner  it  has  an  authority  over  all  ecclesiastical  lands,  and  the  copyholds 
granted  thereon  by  the  crown  ;  thus  no  act  whatever  with  regard  to 
landed  property  can  be  done  without  its  cognizance.  In  the  same  manner 
as  all  duties  on  exports  and  imports  (which  answer  to  tunnage  and 
poundage,  and  which  are  enforced  with  all  possible  rigour)  and  the 
exports  and  imports  themselves,  interest  the  royal  revenues;  so  this 
board  has  assumed  a  dictatorial  right  to  command,  not  by  fixed 
rules  or  general  laws,  but  by  issuing  an  order  or  permission  on  every 
individual  occasion.  None  of  the  produce  of  the  country,  that  is, 
corn,  oil,  and  some  others,  as  cattle,  &c.  can  be  exported  without  its 
permission,  though  the  exporter  offers  to  pay  the  duties.  The  per¬ 
mission  to  export  hemp  is  given  annually,  as  3n  exclusive  privilege, 
to  one  person  in  each  maritime  district ;  so  that  the  merchant  who 
would  export  it  must  not  only  pay  the  duties  to  the  king,  but  a 
duty  to  this  individual ;  thus  the  Tribunal,  after  obliging  the  merchant 
to  pay  the  tax,  farms  another  for  their  own  emolument  to  the  best 
bidder.  With  regard  to  corn,  cattle,  and  oil,  the  greatest  difficulty 
occurs  in  the  exportation;  and  a  particular  order  is  requisite  from 
Palermo  to  obtain  a  permission  for  the  same:  to  procure  this,  the 
trader  must  bribe  through  thick  and  thin.  Sometimes  the  right  of 
exportation  is  allowed  for  a  short  time,  and  then  suddenly  stopped ; 
and  thus  causes  the  ruin  of  those  who  had  provided  a  quantity  to 
ship  off.... The  corn  trade  is  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  the  cor¬ 
porations.  In  order  to  support  them  in  this  abuse,  these  are  invested 
with  an  absolute  authority  to  prevent  the  produce  of  their  district 
from  being  carried  to  a  neighbouring  town,  and  to  forbid  that  of 
another  from  being  admitted  into  their  territory.  The  privilege  of 
supplying  the  city  of  Palermo  with  oil  and  cattle  is  granted  to  con¬ 
tractors,  who  exercise  every  kind  of  tyranny,  as  the  Tribunal  support# 
them  in  every  measure  which  they  can  devise  to  oblige  the  holder  to 
sell  to  a  disadvantage,  and  these  gentlemen  are  in  return  handsomely 
complimented  by  the  contractors.... 

‘It  will  be  natural  to  ask,  who  are  the  men  who  compose  this  board  ? 
They  are  lawyers,  whose  whole  lives  having  been  spent  in  scenes 
of  the  most  iniquitous  litigation,  possess  no  kind  of  information  on 
commerce,  when  they  are  promoted  to  this  rank ;  so  that  all  commercial 
regulations,  which  with  us  are  fixed  by  act  of  parliament,  are  here 
left  to  their  absolute  will  and  caprice,  to  ignorance  aod  venality.„.A« 
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this  Tribunal  has  a  control  over  all  the  corporations  in  the  kingdom,  it 
has  multiplied  its  regulations  and  orders  so  much,  with  respect  to  the 
privileges  of  each  town,  that  though  these  are  clear  and  explicit,  and 
though  the  law  prescribes  the  extent  of  their  powers,  the  Tribunal  has 
by  degrees  caused  every  thing  to  be  referred  to  itself ;  this  has  been 
done  in  order  to  multiply  fees  and  writings ;  and  it  has  so  well 
succeeded,  a9  to  cause  all  the  confusion  which  at  present  reigns :  the 
suppression  of  papers  and  documents,  which  are  wilfully  set  aside,  so 
that  delay,  discouragement,  and  ruin,  are  and  have  been  the  inevitable 
consequences. 

*  Corn  Laws .  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  distinct  account  of  the  corn 
laws  of  this  kingdom,  as  they  differ  so  widely  in  one  place  from 
those  which  obtain  in  another.  The  general  idea,  allowing  for  par* 
ticular  exceptions,  is  nearly  as  follows.  The  Tribunal  of  Patrimony 
annually  gives  an  order,  not  only  to  the  corporations  of  the  demesne, 
but  also  to  those  of  the  baronial  towns,  to  provide  at  harvest  a 
supply  sufficient  for  the  whole  year ;  this  of  course  forms  a  complete 
monopoly  of  com  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  jealousy  of 
each  corporation  in  the  material  concern  of  provision  for  the  year,  causes 
the  most  prohibitory  orders  to  be  issued  in  every  township. 

'As  the  country  is  very  various  in  its  surface,  so  the  abundance  of 
the  harvest  is  often  partial,  nature  generally  providing  more  than  sufficient  in 
one  district,  and  leaving  but  a  scanty  allowance  in  another.  In  the 
abundant  districts,  the  corporations,  after  they  have  obtained  enough 
for  their  own  supply,  forbid  the  exportation  of  the  overplus ;  the 
holders  of  the  corn  must  therefore  sell  it  to  the  neighbouring  districts 
by  stealth,  or  give  a  share  of  their  profits  to  the  corporation,  which 
turns  the  right  of  prohibition  to  its  own  advantage.  In  the  district 
where  the  scareity  is  felt,  the  corn  for  the  use  of  the  town  is  bought 
at  a  high  price :  and  when  the  demand  is  satisfied  as  to  the  quantity 
required,  or  that  the  corporation  have  a  sufficient  supply  to  go  on  for 
a  time,  the  holders  of  corn  find  means  to  sell  it  to  the  traders 
in  those  towns  where  it  is  still  at  a  high  price.  Here  begin  the 
endeavours  of  the  corporation  to  prevent  its  sale,  and  the  diligence  of  the 
merchants  to  deceive  their  vigilance ;  for,  should  the  price  of  corn  fall 
after  the  corporation  has  laid  in  its  stock,  they  would  either  not  be  able 
to  sell  at  all,  or  sell  at  a  loss.  They  are  obliged  to  make  up  the  loss  to 
the  Patrimony,  or  capital  of  the  township,  and  the  Tribunal  holds  them 
answerable  for  the  same.  In  one  town,  the  flour  was  sold  by  the 
corporation  for  eighteen  taris  the  tumolo,  while  in  the  neighbourhood 
flour  of  the  same  quality  was  distributed  at  twelve  to  the  people. 

*  Another  law  is  in  force  in  Sicily,  with  respect  to  corn,  the  absurdity 
and  barbarity  of  which  is  unknown  in  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
which,  however,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  get  rid  of.  In  every 
township,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few,  the  corporation  takes  an 
account  at  harvest,  and  obliges  every  farmer,  renter,  or  landholder,  to 
give  in  a  declaration  of  the  quantity  of  corn  his  lands  have  produced ; 
the  price  of  grain  is  fixed  by  an  assize  on  the  15th  of  August;  at  this  price 
the  holder  i»  obliged  to  deliver  in  to  the  corporation  the  third  part; 
of  the  produce  of  his  estate  on  demand,  notwithstanding  the  pricei. 
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may  have  risen  considerably.  Sometimes  the  corporation,  after  having 
given  permission  to  the  landholder  to  sell  his  corn  off,  sayi,n£  they 
had  a  sufficient  quantity,  two  months  after  has  called  upon  him  for 
his  quota,  and;  he  has  been,  obliged  to  buy  the  quantity  required,  late 
in  the  season,  at  a  loss  of  '30  per  cent... 

e  In  abundant :  years,  the  surplus,  corn  which  cannot  be  consumed, 
and  is  intended  for  exportation,  is  carried  to  the  caricatori,  or  places 
destined  for  a  depot.  The  possessors  who  then  deposit  their  corn 
hold  it  as  joint  stock  By  an  abuse  in  the  officers  who  preside  over 
these,  it  is  necessary  frequently  to  transfer  the  stock  from  one  name  to 
another  in  the  books,  otherwise  its  existence  is  forgotten  or  denied, 
and  it  becomes  lost  to  the  owner.  He  must'  then  recur  to  the 
tribunals  in  Palermo,  where  in  the  space  of  two  or  three  years,  and 
after  he  has  spent  the  whole  value  of  the  object  in  dispute,  he  gains 
his  cause  ;  by  that  time  the  officers  of  the  caricatori  have  been  changed 
or  dismissed,  and  their  successors  do  not  hold  themselves  answerable 
for  the  malversations  of  their  predecessors,  though,  these  very  caricatori 
are  under  the  faith  of  the  crown  ;  and  thus  the  farmer  or  merchant 
is  reduced  to  beggary... 

Revenue .  *  According  to  the  original  constitution  of  Sicily,  the  three 

houses  of  parliament  have  the  faculty  of  granting  supplies  to  the  crown  ; 
but  the  majority  of  two  houses  is  sufficient ;  by  which  means  the 
house  of  corhmons,  or  demesnial  assembly  becomes  totally  nugatory, 
and  the  lords  and  ecclesiastics,  after  generously  granting  the  supplies, 
throw  the  whole  burthen  of  them  on  the  commons.  Whatever  re¬ 
monstrances  are  made,  the  matter  is  left  to  the  decision  of  those  who 
have  done  the  evil,  and  the  mischief  is  thus  perpetuated.  ' 

‘  Of  these  supplies,  or  donatives ,  as  they  are. called,  some  are  ordinary, 
and  others  extraordinary.  The  ordinary  ape  in  number  thirteen,  and 
in  order  to  divide  the  burden,  the  deputation  of  the  kingdom  makes 
a  census  of  property,  and  a  numeration  of  subjects.  With  respect 
to  the  barons,  who  pay  nothing,  no  notice  is  taken  of  them,  nor  are 
iheir  feodal  estates  calculated,  which  in  Sicily  form  the  principal 
part  of  the  whole  landed  property  in  the  kingdom.  The  property 
of  the  parliamentary  prelates  is  not  properly  assessed,  not  withstanding 
they  contribute  not  to  all  the  thirteen,  but  only  to  eight,  and  an 
arbitrary  quota  of  the  contribution  for  seven  of  them  they  pay  only 
the  sixth  part  of  what  is  due  from  them  for  these,  and  even  some¬ 
thing  less.  The  city  of  Palermo,  taking  the  numbers  of  its  citizens, 
and  not  making  any  assessment  of  the  property  situated  within  its 
own  territory,  is  considered  as  the  tenth  part  of  the  whole  kingdom. 
Messina,  on  the  contrary,  notwithstanding  the  numbers  are  taken,  as 
well  as  the  assessment  of  property,  is  considered  as  two  thirds  of  a 
tenth  of  the  whole  kingdom.  1  All  that  remains  is  raised  on  the 
other  corporations  of  the  kingdom.... 

*  The  extraordinary  donatives  are  five  in  number;  each  of  these  is 
rated  differently  from  the  other  on  the  several  classes  which  are  rate¬ 
able,  whose  contributions  thereto  are  fixed  by  an  assessment  entirely 
arbitrary..  The  barons  contribute  their  share  of  the  extraordinary  dp- 
natives,  some  moie  and  some  less:  which  in  the  whole  amounts  to 
a  sixth  part  of  the  burden.  This  sixth,  however,  they  do  not  fully 
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discharge  ;  their  share  of  the  tax  being  diminished  by  obliging  those 
•persons  to  contribute,  who,  without  possessing  any  estates,  are  decorated 
with  the  titles  of  prince^  duke,  &c.  &c. 

No  land  tax  whatever  is  imposed  on  the  great  landholders,  who 
are  thus  exempt:  and  those  fiefs,  which  have  no  town  or  village  in 
.  them  are  also  exempt.  The  royal  town  in  whose  territory  these 
are  situated  assesses  them  in  the  following  manner.  A  calculation  is 
made  of  what  land  is  cultivated  and  grazed  ;  of  course  what  number 
of  people  are  variously  employed  on  the  estate.  From  this  another 
estimate  is  made  of  the  quantity  of  bread  consumed  annually  in  it . 
this  is  called  consumo :  and  the  renter  pays  the  amount  according  to 
this  assessment*-  Besides  these,  there  is  a  tax  called  it  pelo ,  which 
is  levied  on  all  cattle  bought  and  sold.  There  is  also  a  duty  on 
the  cheese  which  is  manufactured  ;  and  these  duties  fall  on  the  husband¬ 
man,  as  he  is  forced  to  indemnify  the  renter  for  the  money  advanced 
on  the  consumption  of  flour.  He  also  pays  it  on  his  cheese ;  and  also 
on  the  ox  which  he  buys  to  till  his  ground  ;  while  the  lord  who 
receives  the  revenue  is  exempted.  The  duty  on  the  macina,  or  grinding 
of  corn,  is  the  principal  source  of  revenue  in  Sicily;  all  flour  which 
comes  in  from  the  mills  pays  at  the  gate  of  the  city.  In  those 
places,  where  the  farmers  make  their  own  bread,  they  are  obliged  to 
pay  a  tax  which,  as  above  observed,  is  called  il  consumo,  which  is  a 
commutation  for  the  flour  excise  duty,  and  is  farmed  out.  The  farmers 
of  the  tax  go  from  house  to  house  to  examine  the  bread  which  the  un¬ 
fortunate  husbandman  makes,  and  he  who  should  sell  a  loaf  to  a  hungry 
traveller  would  subject  himself  to  fine  and  imprisonment. 

‘  Parliament  of  Sicily.  The  parliament  of  Sicily  consists  of  three 
houses,;  viz.  the  barons  or  lords,  and  such  only  as  possess  fiefs,  including 
within  their  limits  a  town  or  burgh.  A  baron  has  as  many  votes  in 
the  assembly  as  he  has  villages  or  towns  on  his  various  estates.  The 
next  is  the  ecclesiastical  assembly  consisting  of  archbishops,  bishops, 
the  heads  of  monastic  orders  possessing  lands,  abbots,  &c.  & c.  Next 
in  order  follows  the  demesnial  house,  or  the  representatives  of  the  towns 
of  the  royal  demesne ;  but  there  are  no  provincial  repretentativeS,  nor 
are  any  of  the  baronial  towns  represented.  There  are  no  elections 
for  members  in  the  towns,  nor  have  the  inhabitants  any  share  in  chusing 
the  deputy.  The  corporation  nominates  him,  and  he  is  in  general 
their  attorney  in  Palermo.  Thus  a  single  man  is  often  representative 
for  several  different  places  at  once ;  and  as  these  men  are  lawyers 
dependant  on  the  nobles,  the  house  of  representatives  is  never  convened 
but  its  vote  is  obtained  as  a  matter  of  form.  The  parliament  of 
Sicily  has  no  legislative  power,  and  the  only  influence  it  has  therein 
is  by  the  usage  of  tacking  laws  to  money  bills,  to  which  the  assent 
of  the  crown  is  obtained  as  a  favour,  in  consideration  of  the  supplies 
granted ;  nor  do  the  members  possess  the  right  of  deliberating,  or 
discussing  the  measures  of  government  as  in  .England.  As  all  taxes 
are  laid  on  for  three  years,  the  parliament  is  convened  at  the  end  of 
that  period,  to  renew  the  old  supplies,  or  grant  new  ones,  in  case  the 

necessities  of  the  government  require  it.... 

« Army.  Of  the  younger  branches  of  the  noble  families  few  individuals 
have  entered  into  the  army,  the  officers  for  the  most  pait  consisting 
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of  an  inferior  class  of  inhabitants  of  Palermo,  and  other  cities  and 
towns.  Among  these  are  mixed  Neapolitans,  Swiss,  Greek,  and  Italian 
adventurers.  As  the  pay  they  receive  is  trifling,  they  cannot  appear 
like  gentlemen  ;  hence  the  envy  and  hatred  they  bear  to  our  troops, 
among  whom  opulence  and  splendour  are  so  conspicuous.  In  such  a 
state,  the  military  profession  can  scarcely  be  in  high  repute ;  and  such 
men  can  hardly  feel  either  the  stimulus  of  professional  ambition  or  the 
charms  of  glory.  The  discipline  of  the  troops  is  in  consequence  much 
neglected,  while  the  contractors  for  provisioning  the  army  reduce  the 
soldier  to  a  very  miserable  state.  The  officers  know  their  inferiority 
to  ours,  and  give  us  their  hatred  on  account ;  and  we  may  venture 
to  say,  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  Neapolitan  and  Sicilian  officer^ 
would  prefer  joining  the  French,  to  defending  their  sovereign  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  British  army.  Their  recent  behaviour  in  Calabria, 
under  the  prince  of  Hesse,  has  fully  evinced  the  truth  of  this  opinion. 

4  Education  and  Character  of  the  Nobility.  As  soon  as  the  son  of 
a  nobleman  is  old  enough  to  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  nurse, 
a  priest  is  hired  to  teach  him  his  letters,  to  give  him  the  rudiments 
of  writing,  and  to  attend  him  when  he  is  out  walking.  As  the  salary 
allowed  to  this  tutor  is  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  dollars  per  annum, 
and  his  board,  it  is  not  likely  a  man  of  learning  will  undertake  the 
drudgery  of  this  office.  It  sometimes  happens  too  that  he  acts  as 
house-steward,  and  is  even  the  confident  of  the  master  or  mistress  in 
their  amours.  If  he  has  some  humour,  he  becomes  the  butt  for 
every  to  one  to  pass  their  jokes  upon  ;  familiar  with  the  heads  of  the 
family,  he  is  also  the  confessor  and  spiritual  comforter  of  all  the 
servants.  Under  such  a  preceptor,  the  young  nobility  of  Sicily  learn 
to  write  and  read,  with  some  rudiments  of  the  Latin  tongue;  but  a 
principal  part  of  their  education  consists  of  religious  doctrines,  and 
they  are  early  initiated  with  all  the  immorality  of  the  catholic  persuasion.  * 
When  they  are  old  enough  to  be  sent  to  college,  they  are  again  put 
under  the  direction  of  priests,  who  teach  them  theology,  the  history  of 
the  saints,  a  smattering  of  the  Roman  history,  but  not  one  science 
which  can  be  of  use  to  them.  When  a  lad  is  arrived  at  fourteen 
or  fifteen,  he  comes  home  to  his  parents,  where  he  enters  into  the 
routine  of  elegant  society  at  Palermo.  The  females  are  kept  in  a 
convent  till  they  are  married,  whence  they  sometimes  come  out  with¬ 
out  knowing  their  letters ;  and  there  are  many  women  of  the  first  rank 
who  can  neither  read  nor  write. 

4  From  such  characters,  with  the  exception  of  those  foreign  adventurers 
whom  we  have  above  described ,  are  chosen  the  subaltern  officers  under 
the  government,  from  men  who  have  no  sentiments  above  their  servants, 
no  application,  no  acquired  knowledge,  no  firm  and  manly  sentiments 
of  honour  or  virtue,  no  military  spirit,  no  ambition  to  be  distinguished 
but  by  their  liveries  and  equipages.  These,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
are  the  nobility  of  Sicily.  Yet  these  men  are  to  wield  the  arms 
of  the  executive  power,  to  preside  over  the  finances,  to  administer 
justice,  to  distribute  the  public  burdens ;  and  with  such  men  must 


*  It  is  not  difficult  to  make  out  what  Mr.  Leckie  means,  but  it  must  be 
acknowledged  he  has  rather  a  singular  way  of  expressing  himself. 
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a  British  minister  concert  ^measures  for  the  defence  and  independence 
of  Sicily  !... 

<  Character  of  the  Middling  Ranks .  The  middling  ranks  of  people 
mostly  live  on  the  fruits  of  their  small  farms,  and  by  renting  the  larger 
estates  of  the  nobility.  All  classes  inhabit  towns  and  villages,  and  there 
is  scarcely  an  example  of  a  family  above  the  meanest  rank  living  in  the 
country.  Of  course  rural  economy  is  at  its  lowest  ebb.  We  do  not  find  the 
simplicity  of  manners  to  be  met  with  in  those  nations  which  have  a 
contrary  usage.  From  the  manner  in  which  the  government  treats  its 
subjects,  these  naturally  acquire  much  low  cunning  and  selfishness. 
No  traits  of  generosity,  no  public  spirited  ideas,  no  thought  of  general 
improvement,  and  but  few  of  the  refinements  of  life  are  discovered  in 
them,  and  they  are  totally  strangers  to  the  literature  of  the  continent. 
Marriages  are  contracted  by  interest  alone,  and  often  a  girl  comes 
out  of  a  convent  to  be  a  bride  when  she  has  hardly  seen  her  in¬ 
tended  husband  ;  of  course  little  or  no  domestic  happiness,  and  less 
virtue:  fasting  and  religious  observances  make  up  for  all  deficiencies; 
and  when  the  Sicilian  is  not  endeavouring  to  overreach  his  neighbours, 
he  is  either  at  his  devotions  in  a  church,  or  following  some  scandalous 
intrigue.  In  a  word,  he  possesses  the  vices  of  a  civilized  people, 
without  their  virtues;  the  defects  of  a  barbarian,  without  that  courage 
and  candour  which  can  alone  make  up  for  the  rudeness  of  his  state. 
All  this  results  from  the  corrupt  administration  of  justice,  the  stupidity 
and  ignorance  of  the  clergy*,  and  the  total  want  of  public  education. 

‘  State  of  the  Poor.  From  what  has  been  observed  on  the  finances 
of  this  country,  it  is  almost  needless  to  touch  on  the  subject  of  the 
poor,  as  the  principal  sources  of  revenue  arise  either  from  the  excise 
on  flour,  or  the  duty  on  corn,  wine,  oil,  flesh,  fish,  pulse,  &c.  and 
the  providing  of  corn  is  in  every  corporation  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  the  giurati,  or  senators.  As  it  has  been  seen  that  there  is  no 
free  trade,  so  there  is  no  object  for  the  industry  of  the  poor ;  and 
as  the  corporation,  if  they  lose  by  the  corn  they  buy,  must  make  it 
up  to  the  public  capital,  so,  in  times  of  scarcity,  all  attempts  to  alleviate 
the  distresses  of  the  poor  by  the  methods  employed  in  England,  are 
here  contrary  to  the  laws,  destructive  to  the  corporations,  and  of 
course  impracticable ;  for,  should  the  senate  permit  others  to  sell  cheaper 
than  themselves,  the  public  capital  would  suffer, ~ribr  would  the  Tribunal 
of  Patrimony  pass  their  accounts.  Here  are  then  in  one  point  of 
view,  the  defects  of  the  public  economy,  the  absolute  impossibility  of 
manufactures,  and  the  misery  and  ruin  of  the  people.  In  Sicily  and 
Spain  this  system  obtains;  and  it  is  from  this  source  that  all  the 
sordid  beggary  results  which  distinguishes  these  countries  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  people  groan  under  the  most  oppressive 
monopolies ;  those  articles  of  primary  necessity  which  are  objects  of 
commerce  and  gain  to  the  lower  orders,  are  here  the  only  sources 

*  ‘  Of  the  clergy,  whether  secular  or  regular,  all  orders  are,  with  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  illiterate,  ignorarct,  and  immoral.  Miracles  and  noisy  declamations, 
addressed  to  the  passions  of  the  hearers,  with  a  view  to  excite  their  indignation 
against  heretics,  form  the  principal  topics  of  the  sermons  given  from  tin? 
pulpit.’ 
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of  public  revenue.  In  a  certain  port  of  Sicily,  some  years  since, 
when  the  poor  were  literally  dying  of  hunger,  in  consequence  of  the 
scarcity  of  bread,  a  Danish  vessel  arrived  laden  with  corn  ;  it  was 
proposed  to  sell  a  part  of  the  cargo,  as  damaged,  at  a  low  price  to 
the  poor  ;  to  execute  this  was  however,  impossible,  the  senate  alledging 
that  they  had  enough,  and  that  the  patrimony  would  suffer.  They 
received  official  letters  of  approbation  from  the  Tribunal  of  Patrimony 
at  Palermo,  and,  after  all,  finished  by  buying  the  same  corn  at  the 
low  price  before  fixed  on  it  :  it  was  afterwards  sold  as  dear  as  all  the 
rest  to  the  inhabitants. 

‘  Courts  of  Justice.  It  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  courts 
of  justice,  civil  and  criminal.  Of  the  first  there  are  two,  viz.  the 
Tribunal  Concistoro,  and  the  Gran  Corte.  In  each  of  these  a  lawsuit 
may  be  heard  five  times  over,  and  the  last  decision  is  generally  given 
in  such  undefined  and  equivocal  terms,  that  it  often  is  the  cause  of  a 
fresh  suit.  The  barefaced  manner  in  which  the  judges  sport  with  the 
happiness  and  property  of  the  subject,  must  excite  the  indignation  of  every 
honest  mind.  The  judge  receives  private  visits  from  both  parties, 
who  go  to  inform  his  worship  on  the  cause,  and  they  are  not  con¬ 
fronted  until  it  is  brought  to  a  public  hearing,  when  there  is  so  much 
falsehood  to  sift  and  disembroil,  and  the  cause  which  was  at  first 
clear  and  simple,  has  become  so  puzzled,  that  it  seems  impossible  to 
decide  it.  This  occasions  the  necessity  of  putting  off  the  hearing  ; 
and  the  judge  at  last  decides  by  sending  a  written  sentence,  not 
from  the  tribunal  where  he  sits,  but  from  his  own  house  ;  nor  is  it 
made  public  but  by  report.  Hence  it  has  not  the  effect  oi  a  decision 
pronounced  in  full  court,  and  gives  to  the  judge  the  facility  of  deciding 
rather  according  to  his  present  interest  than  his  own  conscience. 

‘  The  salaries  of  the  judges  are  trifling,  and  the  fees  are  multiplied 
by  the  length  of  the  suit ;  so  that  litigation  is  calculated  here  to  ruin 
all,  and  vindicate  none.  Many  lawsuits  finish  by  a  compromise  be¬ 
tween  the  parties,  where  the  power  and  influence  are  nearly  equal ; 
when  not  so  the  weakest  must  be  cast. 

4  In  criminal  cases,  evidences  are  not  taken  as  with  us ;  a  criminal 
sometimes  remains  in  prison  till  he  and  his  offence  are  totally  forgotten, 
and  the  torture  is  still  used  to  make  him  confess.  The  ordinary  custom 
is  to  bind  both  the  wrists  together  so  tight  as  to  stop  the  circulation, 
or  to  put  the  criminal  into  an  arched  dungeoD,  where  if  he  does  not 
confess  or  die  in  a  few  days,  he  gets  off  as  innocent.1  pp.  86 — 124- 

Such,  Mr.  Leckie  assures  us,  is  no  exaggerated  outline  of 
the  condition  of  Sicily;  a  country  which  cosis  Great  Britain 
three  millions  and  a  half  annually,  and  employs  twenty 
thousand  of  her  best  troops!  Our  readers  will  find,  in  a 
note,  a  circumstance  or  two  illustrative  of  the  gratitude  of 
the  Sicilian  government  for  this  interference  of  ours  in  their 
behalf* *. 


*  in  a  memorial  recently  addressed  to  the  Board  of  Trade  by  the  British 
Mercimnts  in  Sicily,  we  find  them  thus  compla  ning  of  the  restrictions  and 
embarrassments  to  which  our  commerce  in  that  Island  is  exposed. 

*  liie  tariff  is  of  the  most  flagitious  and  oppressive  nature  j  affixing  to  English 
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We  shall  now  advert  to  a  few  of  the  circumstances  for  the 
kno  wledge  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Vaughan,  He 
and  his  Italian' original,  enter  into  few  details  on  the  theory  or 
practice  of  the  government,  unless,  indeed,  where  the  latter 
seizes  an  occasion  to  praise  ;  for  the  Abbate  is,  like  a  very 
good  subject,  much  in  love  with  his  government,  and  is  very 
patriotically  of  opinion,  that  it  contributes  largely  to  the  hap- 
Pin  ess  of  the  Sicilian  people.  A  few  facts,  however.,  drop  out 
here  and  there,  on  which  the  reader  can  make  his  own  reflec¬ 
tions.  The  first  occasion,  as  is  very  natural,  where  the  Abbate 
mentions  any  thing  which  could  be  changed  for  the  better, 
is  where  the  arrow  grazes  himself. 

‘  From  hence  the  ruins  of  the  venerable  castle  of  Vicari,  its  houses 


commodities  a  race  of  from  \  to  \  more  on  the  estimate  than  on  the  some  article  of 
manufactures  or  of  commerce  the  produce  of  any  other  country  !  Consequently  the 
lii<e  advance  is  exacted  on  the  duties ;  and,  in  many  instances,  it  brings  the 
actual  duties  that  are  paid  to  from  30  to  35  per  cent,  on  first  value,  or 
original  cost ;  whereas  the  same  kind  of  articles,  not  being  denominated  English, 
and  entei-fed  at  the  custom  house  by  a  French,  German,  or  Swiss  Merchant, 
would  pay  no  more  than  from  15  to  20  per  cent.’ 

The  following  recent  occurrence,  exhibits-  such  dastardly  oppression, and  pro¬ 
fligate  rapacity,  on  t'he  part  of  our  Sicilian  friends,  that  we  will  not  trust  ourselves 
to  express  the  scorn  and  indignation  we  felt  on  first  perusing  the  account  of  it. 

*  On  the  13th  April,  a  Greek  pdlacca  bearing  an  Ottoman  £  flag,  commanded  by  Mr. 
Robert  Campbell,  a  British  subject,  having  a  British  license,  bound  for  Malta, 
was  captured  near  Capri,  by  three  Sicilian  privateers.  After  being  robbed  of 
their  clothes  and  watches,  and  personally  ill  treated,  the  crew  were  forcibly  put 
into  a  boat  and  turned  adrift  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves.  Fortunately,  however, 
they  reached  Naples,  where  the  Captain  entered  a  regular  protest  against  the 
piratical  seizure  of  his  vessel,  with  the  American  consul  there.  On  the 
14-th  of  May  he  and  his  crew  arrived  at  Palermo,  where  they  found  their 
vessel  in  possession  of  the  captors,  waiting  for  condemnation  by  the  Tribunal 
of  Prizes.  On  representation  of  their  case  to  the  British  Admiral  (Boyle)  Mr. 
Fagan  the  British  Consul,  and  Mr.  Walsh  the  Vice  Consul — the  captain  and 
crew  were  sent  on  board  their  own  vessel,  to  recover  the  license  and  other 
papers,  secreted  in  a  block.  These  being  secured,  they  were  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Baron  Estremola,  of  the  health  office.  The  captain  andv  crew  themselves, 
were  remanded  to  their  vessel  to  perform  quarantine.  Meanwhile  the  privateers 
alarmed  at  the  unexpected  appearance  of  the  Greek  crew,  began  to  carry  off 
stores  from  the  ship  before  it  was  condemned,  but  were  frustrated  in  their 
purpose  by  the  British  Admiral.  It  was  not  necessary,  however,  for  these 
robbers  to  be  very  anxious  to  secure  their  booty ;  the  officers  of  the  tribunal 
of  prizes  being  sufficiently  eager  to  condemn  it,  on  the  bare  deposition  of  the 
captors,  during  the  quarantine  of  the  crew,  while  they  were  unable  to  appear 
and  prove  their  just  property  in  it.  This  condemnation  has  probably  fallen 
place;  since,  when  the  last  accounts  came  away,  Mr.  Fagan,  by  a  royal  edict, 
was  suspended  from  bolding  any  communication  with  the  Sicilian  government, 
in  consequence  of  his  exertions  to  procure  redress  for  a  British  subject  thus 
wronged,  plundered,  and  confined  like  a  criminal  in  his  own  ship.  It  is  well 
understood  that  the  privateers  which  committed  this  outrage  with  impunity, 
belong  to  persons  so  high  in  the  state,  that  the  arm  of  Justice,  withered  and 
shortened  as  it  is,  cannot  reach  them.’ 

Well  may  the  editor  of  the  Newspaper  (the  Iris)  from  which  we  have 
copied  this  statement,  exclaim,  ‘  A  government  under  which  such  acts 
are  not  only  not  punished,  but  tolerated  and  vindicated,  must  either  be  so 
•weak  as  to  invite  destruction,  or  so  profligate  as  to  deserve  it.  Fall  when  it 
will,  and  fall  as  it  may,  its  memory  can  only  be  despised  and  execrated.’ 
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dispersed  in  motley  groups,  and  the  beautiful  hill  above  it,  had  altogether 
a  delightful  effect.  Signor  Tommasi  considered  this  prospect  with  parti¬ 
cular  complacency,  but  I  own  I  eyed  it  askance,  for  I  called  to  mind  the 
intolerable  vexations  I  suffer  in  those  parts  from  the  tax  of  the  “  Third 
Part*’  on  my  farm  held  under  the  Trinity.  I  endeavoured  however 
to  forget  these  unpleasant  ideas,  by  reflecting  upon  the  consideration  of  his 
majesty  the  king,  who  has  graciously  ordered  their  abolition,  and  the  zeal 
of  the  Marquis  Ferreri,  to  carry  into  execution  the  royal  intentions  to  the 
utmost.’  pp.  11 — 12. 

Mr.  Vaughan  adds,  in  a  note  upon  the  words  third  part,— 

A  tax  upon  corn,  by  which  one  third  part  of  the  produce  of  the  land  (an 
account  of  the  whole  of  which  is  first  taken)  may  be  called  for  by  govern¬ 
ment  at  the  price  it  has  established,  notwithstanding  any  after  rise  in  the 
market  price.  The  vexation  of  this  tax  to  the  farmer,  may  be  conceived  by 
its  effects  upon  the  feelings  of  a  dillettanti  only,  and  one  employed  under 
the  government. 

Another  note  of  Mr.  Vaughan,  gives  us  a  sample  of  the  su¬ 
perstitions  of  the  country. 

4  However  the  Abbate  may  seem  to  treat  the  doctrine  of  the  Evil-Eye 
with  an  air  of  levity,  it  is  universally  attended  to,  and  believed  through  the 
country ;  and  perhaps  more  than  elsewhere,  at  Palermo  itself.  It  is  a  fancy  or 
apprehension  that  the  look  or  the  presence  of  some  particularly  ill-omened 
person,  brings  ill-luck  wherever  it  appears ; — that  person  is  called  a  Gettatore, 
literally  a  thrower  (alluding  to  the  eye.)  As  a  guard  against  the  threat¬ 
ening  misfortune  of  the  presence  of  the  Gettatore,  they  carry  a  little 
charm  called  44  Bona  Fortuna,**  which  is  a  small  crooked  piece  of  coral, 
generally  like  the  horn  of  an  animal,  and  pointed  at  the  end ;  it  is  worn 
by  the  gentlemen  at  their  watch  chains,  and  by  the  ladies  as  an  ornament ; 
these  they  point  at  the  unlucky  object  upon  his  appearance,  to  qualify  the 
Evil-Eye.  The  king  himself  wears  the  44  Bona  Fortuna,’  and  several 
English  can  attest  the  fact  of  having  seen  him  point,  when  at  cards, 
at  a  particular  duke,  well  known  at  Palermo,  who  is  supposed  generally  to 
to  be  a  Gettatore,*  p.  3l. 

The  following  fact  is  instructive  in  a  general  point  of  view  : 
but  addresses  itself  with  peculiar  force  to  a  certain  description 
of  our  countrymen,  who  delight  in  proclaiming  the  mischiefs 
of  religious  toleration. 

*  The  morals  of  the  Ragusans  are  not  reckoned  the  most  pure.  Certain 
quarrels  keep  discord  alive  among  the  best  families  ;  and  besides  that,  the 
old  and  fierce  contentions  between  the  Church  of  St.  Giovanni  and  St. 
Giorgio,  do  not  fail  to  excite  and  foment  discontent  and  ill-humour  among 
all  classes  of  people.  These,  there  is  no  doubt,  appear  at  present  somewhat 
allayed,  since  the  priests  and  leaders  of  both  factions  discountenance  such 
disorders  ;  but  from  the  vehement  and  furious  enthusiasm  which  still  pre¬ 
vails  amongst  even  the  better  sort,  in  respect  to  these  rival  parishjchurches,  the 
fire  seems  to  be  hidden  but  for  the  moment.  The  administrator  who,  from 
the  vicinity  of  his  residence,  frequented  the  church  of  St.  Giorgio,  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  invidious  partiality,  also  went  to  say  his  prayers  at 
that  of  St.  Giovanni :  and  it  is  inconceivable  how  much  commotion,  cr 
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rather  fury,  was  excited  among  these  parishioners.  Men  and  women  of 
every  rank  and  description  ran  to  celebrate  the  Administrator’s  approach  ; 
and  neither  candle,  nor  organ,  nor  bells,  nor  pateraroes,  were  spared  upon 
the  occasion :  and  it  was  curious  to  behold,  how  all,  even  the  smallest 
gentry,  exclaimed,  and  roared,  and  twisted,  and  jumped,  at  the  raising  the 
veil  of  the  saint :  and  with  a  thousand  exclamations  and  gestures  manifested 
the  most  fervent  devotion  and  zeal.  I,  who  at  distance  from  Signor 
Tommasi,  was  returning  from  a  chapel,  remained  altogether  confounded 
at  such  a  roaring  and  noise ;  and  scarcely  knowing  what  to  think  of  it,  felt 
a  certain  degree  of  alarm  lest  I  should  be  taken  for  a  parishioner  of  St 
Giorgio,  which  I  had  visited  daily  :  therefore,  exerting  myself  to  the  ut¬ 
most,  I  called  out  with  all  my  might  and  main  i(  e  Viva  !  St  Giovanni." 
pp.  109—110. 

We  may  here  see  how  utterly  ineffectual  is  the  rigour  of  an 
exclusive  religion,  in  producing  a  thorough  unanimity  of 
belief :  or  rather,  how  directly  calculated  it  is  to  promote 
confusion  and  discord.  We  have  people  in  England,  neither 
few  in  number,  nor  low  in  place,  nor  small  in  power,  who  ad¬ 
mire  the  harmony  of  only  one  form  of  religion,  and  look  with 
a  very  4  evil  eye’  upon  the  diversity  of  forms.  We  wish  it  were 
possible  to  persuade  them,  that,  in  so  doing,  they  are  not  only 
betraying  a  lamentable  ignorance  of  human  nature,  but  a  most 
blind  and  stupid  disregard  of  historical  experience.  Where,  in 
England,  do  they  meet  with  discord,  among  all  the  variety  of 
sects  and  schisms,  like  that  between  the  partizans  of  St.  Giovanni 
and  St,  Giorgio?  Let  the  uniformity  they  wish  for,  however,  be 
once  established,  and,  civilized,  and  polite,  and  knowing  as 
we  imagine  ourselves,  we  should  not  have  long  to  wait  for 
the  result.  The  fact  is  undeniable,  that  the  virulence  of  theo¬ 
logical  controversy  is,  for  the  most  part,  exactly  commensurate 
with  the  minuteness  of  the  points  in  debate.  Nor  is  it  indeed 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  concussions  should  be  more  formi¬ 
dable,  when  the  combatants  have  a  narrower  space  to  con¬ 
tend  in,  and  the  blows  fall  undiverted  upon  each  other. 

At  p.  96,  Mr.  Vaughan  has  the  following  curious  note  on 
the  word  mal-aria. 

*  The  mal-aria  is  very  prevalent  in  many  parts  of  Sicily  (and  Cala¬ 
bria)  particularly  in  autumn.  It  is  hitherto  little  better  explained  than 
an  unwholesome  air,  arising  from  stagnant  water  left  by  the  torrents 
in  the  summer,  or  from  exhalations,  in  certain  parts,  from  the  earth  ; 
this  last  is  the  more  credited,  since  it  is  known  that  in  certain  houses  the 
mal-aria  shews  itself  on  one  side  (even  within  the  house)  and  not  on  the 
other.  We  have  many  instances  of  this  in  the  barracks  and  quarters  of  our 
soldiers,  where  one  side  has  been  healthy,  while  the  other  has  been  sickly, 
and  the  men  died  rapidly.  Of  two  companies  of  the  21st  regiment,  quartered 
at  Venitico,  in  the  same  barracks,  in  1808,  forty  in  one  of  the  companies 
were  taken  ill,  of  whom  ten  or  eleven  died;  and  the  other  company  (al- 
hough  they  entered  by  one  door)  in  the  other  division,  remained  healthy  ; 
a  proof,  among  others,  of  the  extraordinary  and  deadly  consequences  of  the 
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mal-aria,  since,  if  care  and  attention  could  have  saved  these  men,  the  inde¬ 
fatigable  zeal  of  their  most  excellent  commanding  officer,  Lieut.  Colonel 
Adam,  would  have  effected  it.  The  same  phenomena  are  to  be  observed 
frequently  at  Rome/ 

On  hearing  such  a  fact  as  this1;  one  cannot  help  being  a 
little  surprised.  When  the  men  were  found  dying  from  un¬ 
wholesome  air  on  the  one  side  of  the  barracks,  in  the  name  of 
common  sense  and  common  humanity,  why  were  they  not  re¬ 
moved  ?  Could  not  c  the  indefatigable  zeal  of  their  most  excel¬ 
lent  officer’  command  as  much  understanding,  or  as  much 
effort  as  was  necessary  to  effect  this  very  simple  remedy,  bpt 
the  British  soldiers  must  be  left  to  perish  in  such  numbers  for 
want  of  it  ?  Mr.  Vaughan  assigns  no  reason  why  they  were  not 
removed  ; — and  unless  something  is  left  out  by  Mr.  Vaughan, 
which  ought  to  have  been  stated,  there  could  be  no  good 
reason. 

In  one  of  the  letters  given  by  Mr.  Vaughan,  at  the  end  of 
the  volume,  a  pretty  accurate  idea  is  afforded,  at  least  a 
comparative  one,  of  the  stage  of  society,  at  which,  by  the 
blessing  of  its  government,  Sicily  has  remained  stationary.  We 
shall  insert  the  passage  ;  just  observing  that  there  is  more  of 
good  wishing,  than  of  good  thinking,  in  the  latter  part  of  it. 

‘  Perhaps  the  situation  of  Sicily  is  not  wholly  dissimilar  to  that  of 
Great  Britain,  as  described  by  judge  Blackstone,  in  the  reign  of  King 
William  ;  and  a  similar  remedy  might  have  its  effect.  “  We  learn  from 
tile  Saxon  Chronicle,  that,  in  the  19th  year  of  the  reign  of  King  William, 
an  invasion  was  apprehended  from  Denmark  ;  and  the  military  constitution 
of  the  Saxons  being  laid  aside,  and  no  other  introduced  in  its  stead, 
the  island  was  wholly  defenceless,  which  occasioned  the  King  to  bring 
over  a  large  army  of  Normans  and  Bretons,  who  were  quartered  upon  the 
land-holders,  &c.  &c.  This  apparent  weakness,  and  the  grievance  occasi¬ 
oned  by  a  foreign  force,  might  co-operate  with  the  King’s  remonstrances, 
and  the  better  incline  the  nobility  to  listen  to  his  proposals  for  putting 
themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence  ;  for  as  soon  as  the  danger  was  over,  the 
King  held  a  great  Council  of  the  nation  ;  and  the  immediate  con¬ 
sequence  was,  compiling  the  great  Doomsday-Book,  which  was  finished 
the  next  year  ;  when  the  King  was  attended  by  all  the  nobility  at  Sarum, 
where  the  nobles  submitted  their  lands  to  military  tenure,  See.  &c.” — 
This  latter  part  is  already  the  case  :  the  lands  of  the  nobles  are  held  by 
military  tenure  :  and  the  state  of  the  island  very  much  resembles  the 
former — for  which  something  should  be  done.  Would  it  were  possible 
that  that  which  has  been  thought  so  desirable  for  Ireland  would  apply  to 
this  island  !  I  allude  to  a  Union.  Doubtless  there  are  objections  ;  but, 
were  it  practicable,  it  would  seem  to  legitimize  our  army  and  expense  for 
the  island  ;  and,  without  a  single  question  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
it  would  rivet  the  people  (for  it  is  what  they  most  wish),  and  thus 
settle  the  King  m  me  firmly  on  the  throne  than  he  has  been,  from  the 
state  of  things,  since  the  loss  of  Naples  : — and  the  island,  by  degrees, 
would  begin  to  help  in  the  expense— the  constitution  of  the  country,  which 
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ss  not  at  all  unlike  our  own,  would  come  back  to  what  it  was,  and  that 
entre  nous ,  is  what  the  people  desire.’  pp.  xlv— xlvi. 

As  a  sort  of  sequel  to  the  indications  which  have  already  ap¬ 
peared  of  the  state  of  social  accommodation  in  Sicily,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  characteristic  circumstance  may  be  taken. 

*  Four  hours  and  a  half — for,  travelling  in  Sicily,  you  never  go  out  of 
a  walk — brought  me  to  Fiume  Di  Nisi,  eighteen  miles  from  Messina ; 
where  the  muleteer  informed  me  there  was  an  excellent  inn.  It  consists 
of  an  immense  range  of  open  stalls  for  the  mules,  and  wretched  lofts 
above,  they  call  rooms.  The  supper-room  you  are  shewn  into,  is  a 
division  of  the  stable  ;  with  a  lire  on  the  ground,  or  rather,  bare  earth, — % 
bed  for  the  family — some  casks  full  of  wine — a  pig  lately  killed,  swinging 
from  the  rafters — and  a  table  and  bench.  Upon  the  ashes  they  toast  you  a 
slice  from  the  pig  ;  with  two  or  three  eggs,  and  a  bottle  of  wine  :  and  that 
forms  your  supper  ;  while  the  muleteer  stalks  in  with  a  satisfied  air  from 
having  told  you  the  truth.  The  chamber  for  sleeping  is  a  wretched-looking 
garret,  with  a  mattrass,  en  suite ;  shutters  for  windows  ;  and  a  door  that 
won’t  shut.  Were  an  English  lady’s  maid  shewn  in  to  such  a  place,  at 
the  worst  inn  on  the  road,  she  would  immediately  swoon.  And  take  this 
for  a  picture  of  every  locanda  in  Sicily,  except  in  great  towns,  or  the 
immediate  beaten  tract  from  one  English  post  to  another.’p.  xlvii. 

We  shall,  at  present,  leave  these,  statistical  facts  for  the  re¬ 
flections  of  our  readers.  To  enter  at  large  into  the  policy 
which  has  guided  British  statesmen  in  the  maintenance  of 
such  a  system  as  is  here  displayed,  would  be  trespassing  on 
the  limits  of  a  miscellaneous  journal.  We  shall  therefore 
content  ourselves  with  transcribing  a  short  passage  from  a 
speech  of  Lord  Grenville,  commenting  on  a  similar  policy, 
as  exercised  in  another  place.  It  is  from  the  speech  of  his 
Lordship,  in  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  22d.  Febru¬ 
ary,  1811,  on  the  message  about  taking  30,000  Portuguese 
into  British  pay.  We  quote  from  the  Times  newspaper,  of 
23d  of  February,  1810. 

4  It  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  dwell  upon  the  manner 
4  in  which  the  measures  taken  in  Portugal  had  been  con- 
4  ducted.  But  if  those  who  had  the  management  of  the 
4  public  affairs,  had  possessed  any  wisdom,  any  capacity 
4  for  enlightened  policy  in  the  regulations  of  a  nation’s 
4  interests  and  constitution,  any  right  feelings  with  regard  to 
4  the  happiness  of  their  fellow  creatures,  here  hhd  been  a 
4  wide  field  opened  to  them.  They  had  got  the  possession 
4  of  the  dominion  of  our  ally,  with  its  government  dis¬ 
solved,  and  no  means  existing  for  the  establishment  of 
4  any  regular  authority  or  civil  administration,  but  such  as 
4  the  British  government  alone  could  suggest.  Here  had 
4  been  a  glorious  opportunity  for  raising  the  Portuguese 
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4  nation  from  that  wretched  and  degraded  condition,  to  which 
4  mental  ignorance,  civil  oppression,  and  political  tyranny 
4  and  prostitution,  had  reduced  it.  Was  not  that  an  oppor- 
4  tunity  which  any  men  capable  of  enlarged  and  liberal  views 
4  of  policy,  and  influenced  by  any  just  feelings  for  the  in- 
4  terests  of  their  fellow  creatures,  would  have  eagerly  availed 
4  themselves  of  ?  Would  not  such  men  have  eagerly  seized 
4  the  favourable  occasion  to  rescue  the  population  of  that 
4  country,  from  that  influence  of  ignorance  and  political  de- 
4  basement  which  rendered  the  inhabitants  of  that  wretched 
4  country  incapable  of  any  public  spirit  or  national  feeling? 

4  Here  was  a  task  worthy  of  the  greatest  statesmen;  here  was 
4  an  object,  in  the  accomplishment  of  which  there  were 
4  no  talents  so  transcendant,  no  capacity  so  enlarged,  no 
4  ability  so  comprehensive,  that  might  not  have  been  well  and 
4  beneficially  employed.  It  was  a  work  well  suited  to  a  wise  and 
4  liberal  policy — to  an  enlarged  and  generous  spirit— -to  every 
4  just  feeling  and  sound  principle  of  national  interest;  to 
4  impart  the  blessings  of  the  free  institutions  of  a  free 
4  government  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  country,  so  long  op- 
4  pressed  and  disgraced  by  the  greatest  tyranny  that  had  ever 
4  existed  in  any  nation  of  Europe.* 

Lord  Grenville  merits  esteem  for  the  enunciation  of  these  opi¬ 
nions,  as  sound  and  prudent  in  policy,  as  they  are  elevated  in 
sentiment.  Change  but  the  name  of  Portugal  for  the  name  of 
Sicily,  and  they  are  applicable  to  the  latter  in  every  tittle, 
and  in  their  full  force  and  extent.  We  leave  it  to  our 
readers,  at  their  leisure,  to  make  the  application  in  detail. 

Art.  V.  Select  Poems ,  &c.  By  the  late  John  Dawes  Worgan,  of 
Bristol,  who  died  on  the  25th  of  July,  1809,  aged  nineteen  years. 
To  which  are  added  some  particulars  of  his  Life  and  Character,  by 
an  early  Friend  and  Associate ;  with  a  preface  by  William  Hayley, 
Esq.  12mo.  pp.  31 1.  Price  7s.  Longman  and  Co.  1810. 

J^EVER  does  the  conduct  of  Divine  Providence  appear 
more  mysterious,  than  in  the  premature  removal  of  early 
piety  and  genius.  The  rare  combination  of  talents  and 
virtue  in  an  ingenuous  youth,  is  one  of  the  most  gladdening 
sights  in  the  creation.  It  is  in  itself  an  object  of  delightful 
interest,  to  witness  the  gradual  expansion  of  a  superior  mind  ; 
to  observe  its  rapid  associations — its  ardent  vivacity — its 
glowing  benevolence — its  voluntary  and  decided  consecration 
to  the  good  of  man  and  the  glory  of  God.  In  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  such  a  character,  advancing  by  the  progressive 
developement  of  its  powers  to  usefulness  and  honour,  we  feel 
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a  peculiar  elevation  of  soul.  We  see  the  hand  of  God  at  work  : 
and  in  every  operation  by  which  his  providence  and  grace  are 
displayed,  we  are  led  to  anticipate,  with  growing  and  unmingled 
pleasure,  the  intended  result  of  this  combined  process.  If, 
in  such  a  frame  of  sanguine  expectation,  the  stroke  of 
mortality  is  inflicted,  it  is  afi  event  of  inexplicable  mystery 
to  our  reason  and  our  feelings;  it  is  a  dispensation  wrapped 
in  shades  and  darkness, — a  gloom  which  nothing  can  penetrate 
but  the  cheering  rays  of  sacred  truth.  Viewed  merely  in 
its  connection  with  the  present  scene  of  things,  it  looks 
as  if  God  had  left  his  own  world,  and  abandoned  it  to 
the  capricious  arbitration  of  death ;  as  if  nothing  remained 
for  us,  but  the  complaining  appeal— Wherefore  hast  thou 
made  man  in  vain  ?”  But  faith  forbids  the  ungrateful  ex¬ 
clamation  !  The  fair  plant,  which,  to  our  short  sighted  view, 
dimmed  and  confused  by  the  very  tears  we  shed,  has 
disappeared  for  ever,  is  only  removed  to  a  kindlier  soil 
and  a  more  genial  clime  :  there  it  flourishes,  near  to  that 
“  plant  of  renown,”  which  sheds  eternal  fragrance  on  all 
the  paradise  of  God,  and  blooms,  in  unfading  beauty,  for  ever. 
Such  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  those  endeared  re¬ 
latives  and  friends  who  beheld  the  growing  genius  of  Worgan; 
for  they  are  the  common  feelings  which  arise  on  contemplating 
the  display  of  early  excellence ;  and  such,  we  doubt  not, 
are  the  consolations  enjoyed  by  those  who  saw  him  meekly 
descend  to  the  tomb,  <c  rejoicing  in  the  hope  that  is  full 
of  immortality.”  We  have  been  frequently  called  to  notice, 
in  our  Journal,  productions  of  youthful  talent,  which, 
had  the  Sovereign  Governor  of  the  world  permitted  to  attain 
the  “  fulness  of  its  stature”  on  earth,  might  have  been  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  qualities  of  the  highest  order.  Henry  Kirke 
White  and  Elizabeth  Smith,  were  uncommon  illustrations 
of  the  value  of  real  religion,  both  in  its  influence  on  the 
mind  and  on  the  heart.  The  world,  if  the  world  could 
be  brought  to  think  on  such  a  subject,  might  have  learnt, 
from  the  interesting  memorials  of  their  worth,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  religion  to  chill  and  retard  the  progress  of 
genius;  that,  so  far  from  there.being  any  points  of  repulsion, 
the  alliance  between  them  is  mutually  assisting  and  ennobling; 
that  genius  refines  religion,  and  that  religion  consecrates 
genius.  The  4  lives  of  poets,’  indeed,  have  too  often  ex¬ 
hibited  that  high  and  brilliant  faculty  of  the  mind,  in  un¬ 
natural  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  conscience  and  the 
laws  of  God.  Mental  superiority  has  become,  through  the 
perversion  of  its  power,  an  instrument  of  mighty  mischief, 
and  directly  counteracted  the  end  of  its  bestowment*  But 
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this  has  been  its  prostitution — its  degradation  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  its'  union  with  piety  has  attempered  its 
bright  effulgence,  directed  its  movements,  arid  regulated 
its  operation.  In  the  one  instance,  it  has  been  a  raging 
fire  spreading  on  all  sides  devastation  and  death ;  in  the 
other,  as  the  light  ' of  heaven,  mild  and  beneficent  in 
its  splendour. 

It  has  afforded  us  peculiar  pleasure  to  find  the  biography 
of  modern  times,  so  frequently  in  aid  of  those  sentiments 
which  represent  genius  as  worthy  of  admiration  only  when 
it  is  controuled  by  moral  and  religious  principle.  The  memoirs 
of  such  men  as  Sit  William  Jones  and  Cowper,  have  an 
influence  beyond  the  power  of  their  living  actions,  and 
greater  in  its  moral  effect  than  that  of  the  productions 
which  .gave  them  celebrity  :  and  we  doubt  not  that  the 
impression  produced  by  the  lives  of  Kirke  White  and 
Miss  Smith,  has  done  more  to  guide  and  stimulate  the 
energies  of  youthful  minds,  and  by  this  means  to  promote 
the  best  interests  of  society,  than  their  personal  exertions 
could  have  effected,  if  their  time  on  earth  had  reached 
the  utmost  limits  of  human  existence.  This  is  the  best 
compensation  for  their  loss- — that  their  example  and  character 
have  now  an  attraction,  inseparable  from  that  very  event 
which  our  feelings  so  poignantly  deplore.  We  are  not 
prepared  to  say  that  Worgan  was  in  every  respect  equal 
to  his  exalted  precursors;  but  we  are  confident  that  no 
one  can  read  the  interesting  memorial  before  us,  without 
regretting  that  talents  so  superior  should  be  lost  to  the 
world  so  soon,  or  without  rejoicing  that  he  who  possessed 
them  was  the  only  one  who  did  not  suffer  by  their  removal. 
His  piety  was  as  distinguished  as  his  attainments  were 
respectable;  and  it  is  the  blending  of  this  heavenly  principle 
with  all  his  pursuits,  that  gives  this  little  record  of  his 
worth  such  peculiar  interest  and  importance. 

John  Dawes  Worgan  was  born  in  Bristol  on  the  8th 
of  November,  1791.  His  father’s  ancestors  bad  been  watch¬ 
makers  for  two  generations  ;  and  his  father,  though  ardently 
desirous  of  entering  on  holy  orci  rs  in  the  establishment, 
was  £  compelled  to  prosecute  the  family  employment  by  a 
kind  of  hereditary  entail.’  From  a  short  sketch  of  his  own 
life  drawn  by  Worgan,  not  long  before  his  death,  we  learn 
that  his  father  was  an  eminent  Christian,  and  a  ‘faithful 
member  of  the  church  of  England  ;*  and  that  his  mother 
belonged  to  the  church  of  the  United  Brethren,  or  Moravians* 
When  six  years  of  age  he  was  placed  under  the  tuition 
of  £  a  good  natured  intelligent  man’  in  Wiltshire,  who,  it 
seems,  had  the  frailty  of  being  too  lenient  towards  the 
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faults  oi  his  pupil.  Here  he  remained  for  two  years— after 

having  lost  much  and  gained  little.’  His  parents  were  desirous 
of  immediately  superintending  his  education,  and,  for 
that  purpose,  of  placing  him  at  some  school  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Bristol;  hut  the  habits  of  negligence  and  in¬ 
subordination  had  become  so  stubborn  by  indulgence,  that 
he  was  entered  at  three  schools,  but  would  remain  at  *  none, 

4  conceiving’  according  to  his  own  account  c  against  each 
some  vehement  cau  e  of  complaint,  and  acting  in  pursuance 
of  his  ideas  with  unruly  and  uncontrollable  principles  of 
anger  and  pride.’  The  accidental  visit  of  an  acquaintance 
of  his  own  age,  who  had  been  for  a  considerable  time  at 
the  Moravian  school  at  Fulneck,  at  length  determined 
oui  hero  to  request  the  permission  of  his  parents  to  ac¬ 
company  his  young  friend  on  his  return  ;  and  with  that 
request  they  very  gladly  complied.  From  this  period  he 
became  a  diligent  scholar,  though  it  appears,  that  he  felt 
no  predilection  whatever  for  classical  pursuits,  but  directed 
all  his  attention  to  other  branches  of  learning.  The  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Fulneck  is  given  with  so  much  of  that  pleasurable 
vivacity  vve  feel  in  retracing  the 
we  shall  transcribe  it  entire. 

*  The  village  is  situated  on  a  rising  ground ;  it  is  built  in  a 
straight  line,  the  chapel  is  in  the  centre ;  the  school  for  boys  and 
girls,  the  houses  of  the  single  brethren  and  sisters,  and  the  houses 
dedicated  to  mechanical  labour,  exactly  corresponding  on  each  side. 
A  spacious  and  public  gravel  walk  appeared  in  front  of  the  buildings. 
The  space  before  the  chapel,  however,  was  prohibited  ground,  and 
constituted  the  boundary  between  the  male  and  female  domain.  From 
the  gravel  walk  the  ground  xlnbited  a  gentle  declivity,  which  was 
covered  with  gardens,  both  for  utility  and  ornament,  The  huts  of 
the  extremely  poor  were  concealed,  that  the  beauty  of  the  scene 
might  suffer  no  detriment.  This  little  district  was  purchased  by 
the  Moravians,  that  they  might  there  erect  a  secure  and  independent 
settlement,  in  which  none  but  the  members  of  their  own  society 
should  be  permitted  to  live,  except  children  in  the  schools.  For  a 
series  of  successive  years,  them  establishment  has  flourished  and  in¬ 
creased.  It  now  affords  no  inconsiderable  advantages  or  the  education 
of  youth  of  both  sexes,  of  employment  for  the  middle-aged,  and  of 
retirement  for  those  who  have  knowi  me  world,  and  have  learned  to 
despise  its  follies. 

«  When  I  had  visited  the  various  parts  of  the  village  in  company 
with  the  resident  clergyman,  I  was  latrd  uceo  with  all  becoming  ceremony 
into  my  appropriate  ropm.  It  was  ot  the  custom  theie  tor  the 
whole  school  to  assemble  in  one  apartment,  out  we  were  divided  into 
five  classes,  each  of  which  baa  a  separate  room,  dth  two  instructors ; 
in  addition  to  this  we  had  masters  occasionally  attending;  and  the 
head  master  was  supeiintendant  of  the  whole.  Our  advancement  from 
room  to  room  was  guided  by  our  improvement  to  learning.  Our  religious 
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instruction  was  as  much  an  object  of  attention,  as  our  other  pursuits* 
Every  morning  at  eight  o’clock  we  assembled  in  the  chapel,  where 
a  brief  discourse  was  delivered  to  us,  in  a  style  peculiarly  adapted 
to  children,  altogether  simple,  and  treating  on  those  prominent  parts 
of  Christian  doctrine,  which  to  children  are  most  attractive,  and 
which  they  can  best  understand.  It  was  also  part  of  our  daily  task, 
that  we  should  commit  to  memory  two  texts  of  scripture ;  and  the 
masters  of  the  establishment  laboured  to  further  our  advance  in  religious 
knowledge  by  their  private  conversation.  From  these  opportunities  of 
improvement,  I  derived  much  pleasure  and  profit:  the  advice  which 
is  affectionately  whispered,  will  melt  the  heart,  and  stamp  an  im¬ 
pression  there,  which  time  in  general  is  unable  to  efface.’  pp.  12 — 14. 

After  spending  two  years  at  Fulneck,  he  was  placed  as 
a  day  scholar  in  the  commercial  school  of  Mr.  Pocock,  of 
Bristol.  Under  the  care  of  Mr.  Desprez,  an  emigrant  French 
clergyman,  he  became  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  French 
language,  and  attained  considerable  freedom  in  speaking 
and  composition.  His  father’s  death  happening  when  he 
was  only  twelve  years  of  age,  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  school  and  attend  to  business.  But  soon  after  this 
event,  wheih  deeply  affected  his  mind,  he  ‘revealed  to 
his  mother  the  wish  he  had  long  entertained  of  devoting 
himself  to  the  service  of  the  church  ;’  and  his  studies,  sub¬ 
sequently  to  this  decision,  were  directed  to  the  great  end 
he  had  in  view.  His  attention  to  classical  pursuits  was 
so  unremitting  and  exemplary,  that,  at  the  expiration  of  a 
year  and  a  half,  he  was  able  to  read  with  facility  most  of 
the  Latin  and  Greek  authors  of  the  highest  rank.  4  Having 
completed,’  says  his  biographer,  6  his  course  of  education  at 
school  in  July,  1806,  he  undertook  for  a  short  period,  the 
tuition  of  a  son  of  Richard  Hart  Davis,  Esq.  M.  P.  of 
Clifton  ;  and  in  September  following,  having  not  then  com¬ 
pleted  his  sixteenth  year,  he  was  admitted  as  private  tutor 
into  the  family  of  L)r.  Jenner  at  Berkeley.  This  may  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  an  arduous  undertaking  for  one  so  young, 
but  his  most  intimate  friends  scarcely  recollect  him  ever 
to  have  been  a  boy ;  so  early  was  his  mind  formed  and 
his  judgement  matured.’ 

The  poetical  genius  cf  Worgan  displayed  itself  at  first 
ill  the  composition  of  sonnets — forty-three  of  which  appear 
in  the  present  volume.  Like  most  of  the  young  votaries 
of  the  muses,  he  often  alludes  to  the  4  tender  passion 
and  it  appears,  from  the  account  before  us,  that  his  allusions 
were  not  the  result  of  sentimental  affectation,  but  of  genuine 
attachment  to  one,  4  whose  relations  thought  proper  to  w  ith¬ 
hold  their  countenance  from  the  connexion.’  To  this 
4  amiable  young  lady,’  a  very  long  and  elaborate  epistle 
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was  addressed  by  Worgan,  at  the  close  of  their  corres¬ 
pondence,  on  a  variety  of  moral  and  religious  subjects. 
We  were  certainly  pleased  with  many  parts  of  it,  and 
especially  with  the  just  views  of  divine  truth  which  it  con¬ 
tains  :  but  there  is  a  tone  of  authority  and  advice  about 
it,  rather  unnatural,  and  which  tempts  us  to  suspect,  that 
he  was  somewhat  too  conscious  of  his  own  power — and 
exercised  too  much  complacency  towards  himself.  For  this 
infirmity,  however,  which  age  and  experience  would  have 
corrected,  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  account.  He  was 
the  phenomenon  of  the  circle  in  which  he  moved — his 

elevation  was  remarkable  and  obvious— the  rays  of  patronage 
were  beginning  to  beam  upon  him — and  he  had  not  lived 
long  enough  to  feel  that  their  shining  was  uncertain  and 
vain.  It  is  pleasing  to  trace  the  progress  of  diffidence  with 
his  years  ;  and  to  watch  the  growth  of  that  humility,  which 
adorned  his  character,  and  brightened  his  decline  to  the 
tomb. 

Excessive  application  to  study,  and  €the  anguish  of 

thwarted  affection,’  too  soon  destroyed  the  health  of  Worgan. 
The  affectionate  care  of  Dr.  Jenner  for  a  while  suspended 
the  progress  of  that  fatal  malady,  which  imperceptibly  ad¬ 
vanced  on  his  constitution,  and  at  length  brought  him  to 
a  premature  grave.  A  low  fever,  which  twice  attacked  him, 
left  behind  it  the  symptoms  of  pulmonary  inflammation  ;  and 
in  his  nineteenth  year  he  died.  The  following  short  note 
was  the  last  which  employed  his  pen. 

<  To  Mr.  T.  S.  Biddulph.  June  30,  1809.  “  Though  I  am  sure 
that  my  friend  will  not  forget  me,  though  without  the  formality 

of  a  particular  token  of  regard,  yet  I  beg  that,  when  I  am  no  more, 

the  poems  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Moore  be  presented  to  him  in  my 
name.  May  the  prevalent  glow  of  piety  animate  his  heart ;  and,  from  the 
admirable  union  of  religion  and  poetry,  may  the  former  be  sweeter 
to  his  taste  as  introduced  by  the  latter.  May  all  his  pursuits  be 
sanctified.  Amidst  the  occupations  of  earth  may  he  watch  and  pray; 
and  may  the  object  of  all  his  studies  be  to  promote  the  glory  of  the 
dear  Redeemer.  J  For  the  time  will  shortly  come  when  he  shall  learn 
as  I  have  done,  that  human  knowledge,  unsanctified,  is  an  empty 
bubble,  and  that  no  wisdom  will  avail,  but  a  knowledge  of  ourselves 
as  sinners,  and  of  Jesus  Christ  as  our  Saviour.’ 

The  character  of  Worgan  is  drawn  with  discrimination 
and  taste  ;  and  a  judicious  selection  from  his  ietters  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  account  of  his  life.  rI  he  remainder  of  the 
volume  is  occupied  with  poems,  some  of  which  are  of 
considerable  length;  the  sonnets  before  mentioned;  and 
six  essays  on  Vaccination.  In  the  longer  poems,  we  find 
some  respectable  imitations  of  the  style  of  Pope,  whom  he 
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ssems  to  have  made  his  model  in  these  didactic  effusions, 
but,  in  general,  they  want  terseness  and  strength.  The  sonnets 
are,  as  might  be  expected,  of  various  degrees  of  excellence. 
We  are  disposed  to  rank  the  following  among  the  best. 

Sonnet  vi.  On  a  Suicide. 

‘  Where  yon  pale  cypress  shades  the  lonely  way, 

Sleep  the  cold  relics  of  a  lovely  maid  ; 

Long  did  the  star  of  peace,  with  cloudless  ray, 

Beam  on  her  path ;  till  barb’rous  man  betrayed 
Her  soft,  unpractis’d  heart. — Awhile  she  gaz’d 
With  horror  on  herself ;  till  grim  despair 
To  her  pale  lips  the  fatal  goblet  rais’d, 

Drugg’d  with  the  poisonous  draught. — With  idiot  stare 
And  frenzied  laugh,  she  heav’d  the  bitter  throe, 

Till  death’s  chill  dews  her  beauteous  face  o’erspread. 

And  dimm’d  her  sparkling  eye. — O  child  of  woe, 

Light  lie  the  greensward  on  thy  hapless  head  ! 

But  what  shall  be  the  guilt-stained  wretch’s  doom, 

Whose  treacherous  passion  hurl’d  thee  to  the  tomb  ? 

Sonnet  xxix.  Midnight. 

e  *Tis  midnight,  and  the  ruthless  wintry  blast 
Howls  o’er  the  fragments  of  the  founder’d  bark  1 
See  the  swoln  corses  on  the  strand  are  cast, 

Hurl’d  by  the  warring  elements ;  and  hark ! 

’Tis  the  wrecked  mariner’s  expiring  shriek, 

Who  grasp’d  th’  o’erhanging  cliff,  with  desperate  force, 
Yet,  while  his  feet  some  nook  of  shelter  seek. 

Is  buried  in  the  wild  wave’s  refluent  course. 

Mourners !  who  frame  the  fond  lamenting  tale 
O’er  fancied  evils, — look  on  real  woe  ; 

What  are  the  cares  that  prompt  your  tender  wail, 

What,  to  the  rending  pangs  that  others  know  ? 

With  grief  like  yours,  the  sufferers  would  be  blest. 

And  deem  your  sorrows  bliss,  your  tumults  rest.’ 
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Art.  VI.  Rejionse  du  General  Sarrazin,  fyc.  Answer  of  Gene* 
ral  Sarrazin  to  the  Report  delivered  to  General  Bonaparte  by  Gene¬ 
ral  Clarke,  Minister  of  War.  8vo  pp.  28.  Juigne,  London.  1810. 

Ara.  VII.  Reflexions  sur  les  notes,  Sfc,  Reflections  on  the  Comments 
inserted  in  the  Moniteur  of  the  14th  September.  By  a  Lover  of  Truth. 

8vo.  pp.  21.  Vogel  et  Schulze.  London.  18 JO. 

Art.  VIII.  Reflexions  stir  les  notes ,  S^c.  Reflections  on  the  Comments 

inserted  in  the  Moniteur  of  the  16th,  23rd,  29th,  and  30th  of  Novem¬ 
ber.  To  which  are  added  Biographical  Sketches  of  Generals  Junot, 
Massena,  and  Ney  ;  and  an  Historical  Memoir  of  General  Regnier.  By 
a  Lover  of  Truth.  8vo.  pp  68.  Vogel  and  Schulze.  London.  1810. 

Art.  IX.  Confession  du  General  Buonaparte,  fyc.  Confession  of  Gene¬ 
ral  Bonaparte  to  the  Abbe  Maury,  &c.  &c . — dedicated  to  General 
Kieber.  By  General  Sarrazin.  8vo.  pp.  306.  Egerton,  1811. 

T  HESE  four  publications,  which,  from  their  unity  of  sub¬ 
ject,  we  have  blended  in  one  article,  are  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  General  Sarrazin,  who,  it  will  be  recollected,  some 
time  since  emigrated  from  France  to  this  country.  The 
first  gives  a  slight  but  interesting  outline  of  the  General’s 
military  life,  in  answer  to  the  report  on  the  subject  of  his 
defection,  presented  to  Bonaparte  by  the  minister  of  war. 

This  pamphlet  has  an  appendix,  containing  extracts  from 
General  Sarrazin’s  correspondence  with  several  of  the  high¬ 
est  officers  in  the  French  army;  and  they  certainly  prove  him 
to  have  possessed  their  confidence  and  esteem.  The  second 
and  third  are  in  reply  to  various  articles  in  the  Moniteur , 
and  contain  important  details  on  many  parts  of  the  con¬ 
duct  and  career  of  the  French  ruler.  These  three  pamph¬ 
lets  are,  however,  only  introductory  to  the  fourth,  which  is,  ^ 
in  every  respect,  and  with  every  deduction  which  may  be 
rendered  necessary  by  the  unavoidable  partialities  of  Gene¬ 
ral  Sarrazin,  one  of  the  most  interesting  publications  we  re¬ 
collect  to  have  met  with,  on  the  subjects  to  which  it  re¬ 
fers.  It  consists,  obviously,  of  extracts  from  the  General’s 
common-place-book,  to  which  a  kind  of  dramatic  connec¬ 
tion  is  given  by  conveying  them  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
between  Cardinal  Maury,  as  Bonaparte’s  confessor,  and  his 
imperial  penitent  Various  points  are  farther  elucidated,  in  a 
sort  of  supplementary  conference,  between  the  Abbe  and 
General  Berthier.  The  latter  portion  of  the  volume  con¬ 
tains  biographical  sketches  of  Berthier,  Bonaparte,  and 

Kieber.  . 

As  we  cannot  be  expected  to  give  any  general  abstract 

of  a  work  so  decidedly  miscellaneous,  and  are  unable  to  as¬ 
sign  space  enough  for  a  liberal  selection  of  extracts,  we 
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must  confine  ourselves  to  two  or  three  specimens,  and  a 
few  slight  comments. 

In  the  Confession,  Bonaparte  is  represented  as  stung  with 
remorse,  and  prompted  by  the  solicitations  of  his  empress 
to  relieve  his  conscience  by  regular  ecclesiastical  process. 
He  gives  a  slight  sketch  of  his  career  from  his  youth  up, 
dwelling,  of  course,  upon  those  instances  of  misconduct  which 
are  supposed  to  weigh  heaviest  upon  his  mind.  In  his 
statement  of  his  measures,  as  commander  in  chief,  he  asserts 
that  he  bribed,  at  the  rate  of  100,000  francs  monthly,  a 
confidential  person  in  the  office  of  Thugut.  He  ridicules 
the  idea,  which  has  been  generally  entertained,  that  he  has 
created  a  new  system  of  military  tactics. 

*  They  talk/  he  is  made  to  say,  *  of  unity ,  mobility ,  activity , 
harmony ,  and  other  hard  names  by  which  the  ignorant  are  led  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  I  am  a  conjuror  or  a  phenomenon.  They  have  missed  the 
right  words.  1  owe  all  my  triumphs  to  numbers  and  temerity.  When 
I  took  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy,  it  was  without  discipline. 
There  was  not  a  battalion  which  could  scientifically  execute  the  sec¬ 
tional  movements.  My  battles  of  Moritenote,  of  Milesimo,  of  the  bridge 
of  Lodi,  of  Castiglione,  of  Arcole,  of  Rivoli,  were  fought  a  la  Turque , 
and  when  victory  smiled,  I  thanked  the  numbers,  and  the  desperation 
of  my  troops  as  well  as  the  weakness  of  the  enemy’s  generals.’  p.  17. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  us,  that  the  two  great  political 
faults  of  Napoleon  have  been,  the  present  war  in  Spain,  and 
his  neglect  of  the  favourable  opportunity  which  presented 
itself  after  the  trace  of  Amiens.  We  wish  never  to  recol¬ 
lect  the  naked  and  defenceless  state  of  our  country  at  that 
time,  without  a  feeling  of  gratitude  to  the  Supreme  Dis¬ 
poser  of  events  for  his  marked  interference  in  our  behalf, 
at  that  hour  of  danger.  On  that  fearful  occasion  he  did 
indeed,  take  the  wise  in  their  own  craftiness,  and  the  counsel  of 
the  Jroward  was  carried  headlong ;  for  there  can,  we  conceive, 
be  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  following  assertion. 

%  I  should  be  at  this  moment  master  of  the  world,  if  I  had  sent  the 
St.  Domingo  expedition  to  England,  ‘  with  a  man  of  ability  to  take  charge 
of  the  government.  I  could  have  given  him  50,000  picked  men  with 
good  commanders.  I  was  blinded  by  my  vindictive  feelings  against 
the  Jacobins,  and  by  a  certain  pride  which  1  felt  at  being  recognized 
as  chief  of  France,  by  an  illustrious  family.’ 

It  will  be  recollected  that,  when  our  lamented  Nelson  heard 
of  General  Mack’s  appointment  to  the  chief  command  of 
the  Austrian  army,  he  observed,  (  I  know  General  Mack  too 
4  well.  He  sold  the  king  of  Naples,  and  if  he  is  now  en- 
‘  trusted  with  an  important  command,  he  will  certainly  be- 
1  tray  the  Austrian  monarchy.’  The  penetration  of  our 
Admiral,  is  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  General  Sarrazin. 
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He  states,  without  any  hesitation,  that  Mack  was  bought; 
and  that  the  bargain  was  completed  by  a  round  sum  of 
money  in  hand,  and  a  principality  in  promise. 

We  are  trespassing  upon  the  narrow  space  which  articles 
of  this  kind  usually  demand  from  us;  but  we  cannot  re¬ 
fuse  admission  to  the  following  most  important  paragraph:  it 
points  out  the  only  efficient  mode  of  making  and  maintain¬ 
ing  a  good  and  well  officered  army. 

‘  That  Bonaparte  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  art  of  war,  is  not 
his  greatest  merit.  His  great  secret  is  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart.  He  does  not  disdain  to  converse  with  the  subalterns. 
He  will  sometimes  keep  a  regiment  under  review  for  six  hours.  He 
questions  the  colonels,  the  majors,  the  captains.  When  he  is  pleased 
or  dissasisfied  with  any  individual,  one  of  his  aides  de  camp  makes  a 
memorandum,  and  at  night  he  reviews  the  written  transactious  of  the 
day.  The  field  of  battle  is  less  the  element  of  Bonaparte  than  the  ca¬ 
binet  ;  he  has  no  equal  in  the  investigation  of  questions  relating  to 
the  politics  of  Europe,  and  the  administration  of  France.  He  avails 
himself,  with  extraordinary  skill,  of  gold  as  the  key  of  the  human  heart. 
A  captain  of  grenadiers  atchieves  some  brilliant  exploit ;  he  examines 
his  memoranda  ;  if  he  be  an  experienced  officer,  he  gives  him  a  ma¬ 
jority  ;  if  that  post  be  above  his  talents,  he  send  him  100  louis.  The 
consequence  is,  that,  in  the  very  first  action, this  man  who  before  was  only 
brave,  eagerly  seizes  every  opportunity  of  appearing  daring/ 

General  Sarrazin’s  classification  of  the  great  generals  of 
the  eighteenth  century  is  somewhat  singular.  He  ranks  Kleber 
first,  Moreau  second,  and  Bonaparte  third.  Of  those  who 
are  now  alive  he  appears  to  consider  Soult  as  the  ablest*, 
it  is  asserted  of  this  commander,  that  he  combines  the  pe¬ 
culiar  excellence  of  Napoleon  in  making  arrangements  for 
a  battle,  with  the  talent  of  Moreau  for  manoeuvring  during 
the  heat  of  the  conflict ;  and  that  he  is  equal  to  either  in 
the  important  faculty  of  improving  victory.  Lord  Welling¬ 
ton  is  classed  in  the  second  order  of  great  commanders ; 
with  the  Archduke  Charles,  St.  Cyr,  Bernadotte,  Macdo¬ 
nald  and  Massena  . 

We  cannot  help  suspecting  that  General  S.  overrates  Kle~ 
her;  who  appears,  indeed  to  have  been  a  brave  and  gener¬ 
ous  soldier,  with  much  of  that  chivalrous  honour  of  which 
so  little  is  now  to  be  found  among  the  officers  of  the  French 
army  ;  but  who  in  our  opinion  did  not  do  enough,  probably 
for  want  of  opportunity,  to  intitle  him  to  rank  above  the 
greatest  generals  of  the  day.  An  anecdote  is  related  of 
Kleber,  in  this  volume,  which  is  illustrative  at  once  of  his 
character  and  of  Napoleon’s  exquisite  knowledge  of  it. 
Kleber  had  some  important  subject  of  complaint  against 
Bonaparte  when  in  Egypt,  and  repaired  to  his  tent  full 
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of  anger,  for  the  purpose  of  stating  his  grievances.  Aware 
of  Kleber’s  irritability,  the  subtle  commander  suffered  him 
to  cool,  by  leaving  him  to  walk  backwards  and  forwards 
before  his  tent,  muttering,  and  striving  with  his  impatience. 
After  an  hour  or  two  of  this  wholesome  and  evaporating  ex¬ 
ercise,  the  general  in  c hi ef  appeared,  yawning,  stretching, 
and  carelessly  inquiring  his  business.  Kleber  made  his  com¬ 
plaint  with  great  energy  :  and  Bonaparte,  sternly  and  con¬ 
temptuously,  bade  him  go  about  his  business,  threatened 
to  have  him  shot,  turned  upon  his  heel,  and  left  him  ; 
while  the  astonished  Alsatian  retired,  confounded  and  abashed. 
IMapoIeon  knew  his  man,  and  was  aware,  if  he  had  encoun¬ 
tered  his  first  fierceness,  that  the  gigantic  and  exasperated 
Kleber  would  probably  have  knocked  him  down  ;  but  lie. 
also  knew,  probably  from  experience,  the  uncomfortable 
feeling,  the  sensation  of  comparative  littleness,  produced  by 
an  hour’s  attendance  in  an  antichamber,  or  by  a  quarter¬ 
deck  walk,  for  the  same  space  of  time,  before  a  great 
man’s  tent.  He  tried  the  experiment  on  Kleber,  and,  as  it 
appears,  with  complete  success. 

General  Sarrazin  announces  two  or  three  additional  im¬ 
portant  political  and  military  productions,  but  speaks  of  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  way  of  publication.  For  this,  we  are  appre¬ 
hensive,  he  has  partly  to  thank  himself.  It  was  rather  too 
much  to  expect,  that  this  nation  should  receive  an  untried 
deserter  from  the  enemy’s  ranks  with  open  arms.  Instances 
of  sudden  and  total  tergiversation  are  always  viewed,  at 
first  eight,  with  some  little  distrust;  nor,  we  think,  did  Ge¬ 
neral  S.,  in  the  present  instance,  pursue  the  most  likely  way 
to  remove  it,  by  a  noisy  forwardness  in  nroclaiming  his 
own  merits.  He  clearly  acted,  too,  with  some  ill  judgement, 
in  assigning  the  neglect  with  which  he  had  been  treated  in 
France,  as  the  sole  motive  for  his  throwing  himself  on  our 
protection. — We  shall,  however,  be  glad  to  find  that  the  ob¬ 
stacles  he  alludes  to,  are  now  removed;  and  hope  that  the 
public  will  soon  be  favoured  with  the  result  of  the  General’s 
military  experience  and  extensive  information- 

:  ?  *  - _ /  K'l _ * _ . _ _ _  .  _ 

Art.  X.  Bib  lie  a  Hebraia  ;  secundum  ultimam  editionem  Jos.  Athiae, 
&c.  &c*  A  new  Edition  of  Everard  van  der  HooghPs  Hebrew  Bi¬ 
ble;  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Samuel  C.  F.  Frey.  Part  I.  8vo.  pp.  128. 
Price  4s.  6d.  Large  Paper  6s.  At  the  Office  of  the  London  Society 
for  promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews;  and  sold  by  the  Editor, 
Longman  and  Co,  Rivingtons,  Lunn,  See.  1811. 

A  MONG  the  signs  of  the  times  which  wear  a  favourable 
aspect  on  the  interests  of  Christian  knowledge  and 
he  apparent  revival  of  a  taste  for  Hebrew  learning 
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may  be  justly  reckoned  a  peculiarly  propitious  circumstance. 
Without  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  the 
primitive  Oracles  of  God,  the  literature  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  must  languish;  but,  by  the  combined  and  reciprocal 
aid  of  both,  the  man  of  cool  judgement  and  fervid  religion 
will  enter  the  penetralia  of  revealed  truth.  The  proper  and 
rational  methods  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  to  the  faith 
of  Cfnist,  must  ever  rest  on  the  correct  knowledge  of  their 
original  scriptures.  And,  for  the  work  of  translating  the 
Bible  into  numerous  and  hitherto  unchristianized  languages, 
which  the  noble-minded  enterorize  of  British  Christians  now 
contemplates  on  a  grand  scale,  this  learning  is  indispensa¬ 
ble.  t 

For  such  reasons  as  these,  it  has  given  us  great  pleasure  to 
find  that,  besides  the  hope  of  a  new  and  magnificent  poly- 
glutt,  three  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament  have 
been  lately  announced  or  begun  in  England.  The  work 
before  us  is  intended  to  be  an  exact  copy  of  Van  der 
Hooght’s  celebrated  edition,  which  has  always  been  in  high 
estimation  for  its  clearness,  accuracy,  and  conveniency.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  a  subject  for  criticism  any  farther  than  with 
relation  to  its  typographical  execution,  and  the  care  and 
diligence  employed  to  secure  accuracy.  The  type  is  at  least 
equal  in  strength  and  distinctness  to  the  Dutch  edition,  and 
the  paper  of  the  common  copies  is  decidedly  superior :  the 
large  paper  copies  are  beautiful.  From  some  circumstances 
which  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  we  think  it  just  to  say, 
that  the  editorial  labours  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Frey  deserve  high 
commendation.  The  difficulty  of  printing  Hebrew  correctly 
with  the  points  and  all  the  accents,  is  known  to  be  so  great  as 
to  be  next  to  impracticable,  with  even  the  best  English  com¬ 
positors.  Mr.  Frey,  therefore,  has  wisely  engaged  Jewish 
compositors,  who,  from  their  childhood,  were  trained  up  to 
a  familiarity  with  the  punctuated  and  accentuated  Hebrew. 
He  himself  carefully  revises  every  word  and  mark,  by  the 
Bible  of  Salomon  Proops,  which  the  Jews  consider  the  most 
accurate  ever  published  ;  and  lie  has  engaged  another  con¬ 
verted  Jew,  who  is  an  accomplished  Hebraist  on  the  Maso- 
retic  plan,  to  assist  him  in  the  vast  toil  of  correcting.  By 
these  means  he  has  detected  an  unexpected  number  of  errors 
in  Van  der  Hooght’s  original  edition. — The  work  is  to  be 
completed  in  twelve  parts,  one  of  which  will  be  published 
each  alternate  month. 

While  we  would  not  detract  from  the  praise  due  to  Mr. 
Frey’s  undertaking,  we,  at  the  same  time,  are  not  without 
our  fears  that  it  may  contribute  to  keep  up  the  undue  re- 
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verence  for  the  Masoretic  text,  which  a  false  opinion  of  its 
perfection  so  long  suppported  among  Christian,  as  well  as 
Jewish  divines,  and  scholars.  After  the  proofs  of  numerous 
and  material  errors  in  that  text,  which  our  illustrious  Kenni- 
cott  has  established,  no  reasonable  man  can  maintain  the 
fiction  of  its  purity.  Mr.  Bootbroyd’s  edition  proceeds  upon 
just  principles  ;  but  the  want  of  the  points  will  be  a  hindrance 
to  its  general  utility.  An  edition  which  should  exhibit  a 
critically  corrected  Hebrew  text,  with  the  vowel-points,  but 
without  the  accents,  (according  to  the  plan  of  Mr.  Reeves’s 
Hebrew  Psalter,  London,  1804, i  is  still  a  great  desideratum. 

Art.  XI.  A  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  1  homas 
Spencer,  who  was  drowned  at  Liverpool,  Aug.  25th.  aged  twenty 
years  :  Preached  at  Union  Street  Meeting,  Brighton,  August  18th, 
By  John  Styles.  8vo.  pp.  30,  Price  Is.  6d.  T.  Williams.  1811. 

Art.  XII.  A  Sermon  delivered  at  Hoxton  Chapel,  on  Thursday, 
Aug.  IS,  1811,  on  occasion  of  the  much  lamented  death  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Spenser,  of  Liverpool,  including  a  short  Memoir 
of  his  Life :  to  which  are  added  Extracts  from  his  Letters  to  inti¬ 
mate  friends.  By  Henry  Forster  Burder,  M.  A.  One  of  the  tu¬ 
tors  of  the  Hoxton  Academy.  8vo.  pp.  60.  Black,  and  Co. 
Gale  and  Curtis,  &c.  1811. 

S°  powerful  a  sensation  has  been  excited  by  the  mournful 
event  which  gave  occasion  to  these  discourses,  that  we  shall 
bestow  rather  more  notice  upon  them,  than  is  commonly 
due  to  single  sermons.  They,  are  by  no  means  destitute 
of  merit,  considered  as  sermons  'only  ,  but  are  undoubtedly 
most  interesting,  as  biographicaPmemoirs.  Our  first  object, 
therefore,  will  be  to  put  the  public  in  possesion  of  some 
particulars  respecting  the  character  and  accomplishments  of 
the  excellent  young  man,  w  hose  untimely  and  afflicting  fate 
they  have  been  already  taught  to  deplore. 

Mr.  Spencer  was  born  at  Hertford,  was  religiously  edu¬ 
cated  by  his  parents,  and  at  a  very  early  age  not  only 
discovered  proofs  of  piety  and  genius,  but  a  remarkable 
inclination  to  the  Christian  ministry.  Having  spent  twelve 
months  under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  W.  H  ordle  of  Harwich, 
with  whom  he  had  been  placed  by  some  pious  and  benevo¬ 
lent  individuals,  who  had  become  acquainted  with  him, 
he  was  admitted  as  a  student  at  Hoxton  academy,  when 
not  quite  sixteen.  During  the  two  last  of  the  four  years, 
which  completed  his  course  of  study  at  this  seminary,  he 
was  frequently  engaged  in  preaching;  and  attracted  multi¬ 
tudes  to  hear  him  at  different  chapels  in  London  and  its 
vicinity.  £  It  was  not  a  peculiar  vivacity  of  fancy,’  says  Mr. 
Burder,  ‘  which  gave  life  to  his  addresses,  although  in  this 
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respect  they  were  not  deficient ;  but  they  rather  owed 
their  effect  to  the  energy  and  animation  infused  by  the 
ardour  of  his  soul,  and  to  the  unaffected  ferv  ur  of  his  religious 
feelings,  the  impression  of  which  was  aided  by  no  small 
advantages  of  person,  voice,  and  elocution.’  In  an  anonymous 
sketch  of  his  character  which  appeared  in  a  Liverpool  paper, 
he  is  stated  to  have  been  4  in  person  and  countenance 
eminently  prepossessing,  and  of  manners  most  amiable, 
conciliating  and  engaging.  His  discourses  were  rather  per¬ 
suasive  and  hortatory,  than  argumentative  and  disquisitive ; 
they  were  addressed  more  to  the  imagination  and  affec¬ 
tions  than  to  the  judgement.’  It  is  added,  that  he  was 
distinguished,  by  a  surprising  4  fluency  of  language,’  by 
4  an  uncommonly  distinct  articulation,  a  tone  of  voice 
singularly  melodious,  and  great  gracefulness  of  action,’ 
*  As  a  man,’  says  Mr.  Styles,  who  appears  to  uave  known 
him  intimately,  4  he  was  intelligent,  amiable,-  and  inter¬ 
esting:  without  suspicion,  without  guile.  Nature  had 
framed  him  of  her  finest  materials,  and  moulded  him  in  her 
loveliest  form.  As  a  Christian,  his  piety  was  rational,  refined, 
exalted  :  he  had  the  simplicity  and  gentleness  of  Christ ;  4  was 
most  forgiving  of  injuries,  and  that  upon  principle.’  The  leading 
feature  of  his  character,Mr.  S.  observes,  in  another  place,  was 
animation .’  As  far  as  such  a  delineation  can  be  verified  by 
the  concurrence  of  unconnected  writers,  by  the  facts  which 
are  stated,  and  the  letters  of  this  amiable  young  man, 
some  of  which  are  inserted  in  each  of  these  publications, 
it  appears  to  be  strictly  correct. — In  June  last,  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  a  dissenting 
church  at  Liverpool,  where  his  unprecedented  popularity 
had  occasioned  the  building  of  a  very  large  chapel.  He 
engaged  in  the  various  duties  of  his  office  with  great 
activity  :  and,  not  confining  himself  to  the  precise  sphere 
in  which  he  was  appointed  to  labour,  began  to  extend  his 
instructions  to  the  neighbouring  villages.  It  appears,  too, 
from  one  of  these  sermons,  that  he  was  on  the  eve  of 
forming  a  tender  connection,  with  4  one  whose  excellencies 
might  well  engage  his  affections.’  From  the  midst  of  such 
prospects  of  happiness  and  utility,  was  he  suddenly  snatched 
away  by  a  violent  death.  On  the  5th  of  August,  as  he 
was  bathing  in  the  river  near  Liverpool,  he  sunk  in  deep 
water  without  power  to  recover  himself, — either  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  falling  down  an  abrupt  declivity  in  the  bed  of  the 
river,  where  he  was  wading,  or  from  being  swept  away  by  an 
eddy.  The  body  having  been  under  water  nearly  fifty  minutes 
before  it  could  be  found,  the  most  diligent  and  perse¬ 
vering  exertions  to  restore  animation  proved  ineffectual. 
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The  respect  excited  at  Liverpool  by  his  character  and 
talents,  and  the  shock  occasioned  by  his  death,  drew  an 
immense  concourse  of  spectators,  to  attend  his  funeral : 
which  appears  to  have  been  conducted  with  appropriate 
solemnity. 

O  ne  of  the  circumstances  best  calculated  to  afford 
consolation,  on  a  review  of  this  mournful  catastrophe,  is 
the  remarkable  preparation  of  his  mind  for  an  exchange 
of  worlds.  Among  other  particulars  relating  to  this  in¬ 
teresting  fact,  it  is  stated  that,  on  the  evening  before  his 
decease,  he  spoke  of  sudden  death,  and  the  delightful 
surprise  of  a  disembodied  spirit,  with  feelings  of  the  live¬ 
liest  interest ;  and  that  his  last  words  to  a  young  friend, 
from  whom  he  parted  as  he  went  to  bathe,  were  an  ex¬ 
hortation  to  cultivate  communion  with  God,  and  diligently 
attend  to  the  duties  of  private  devotion. 

‘In  his  last  address  from  the  pulpit,  he  particularly  urged  upon  the 
young  people,  the  necessity  of  immediate  decision  on  the  side  of 
Christ;  observing  that  if  they  neglected  this,  their  day  of  salvation, 
he  should  be  as  a  swift  witness  against  them,  for  very  soon  should 
he  meet  them  at  the  bar  of  God.  “  I  shall  be  there  he  said  with 
unusual  emphasis/  Styles’s  Sermon,  p*  24. 

It  is  also  very  gratifying  to  observe  such  strong  marks 
of  simplicity  and  sincerity,  such  an  humble  and  devout 
spirit,  and  such  a  remarkable  freedom  from  vanity,  conceit, 
and  affectation,  in  a  young  man  whose  path  was  so  beset 
with  the  snares  of  popularity.  His  letters  are  in  this 
respect  much  more  valuable,  than  if  they  had  sparkled 
with  all  the  graces  of  eloquence. 

Mr.  Styles’s  sermon,  on  this  melancholy  occasion,  as 
well  as  the  introductory  memoir,  bespeaks  the  warmth  of 
his  friendship  and  the  poignancy  of  his  grief.  The  agi¬ 
tation  with  which  it  was  written,  is  evident  in  every  page  ; 
and  renders  its  very  blemishes  interesting  to  a  mind  capable 
of  entering  into  its  spirit.  A  solemn  and  mournful  tone 
pervades  the  whole  ;  the  language  is  impassioned,  and  some¬ 
times  extravagant  ;  the  style  hurried  and  abrupt.  The 
text  is  from  Ps.  xivi.  16.  A  few  sentences  of  the  exor¬ 
dium  will  shew  the  plan  upon  which  it  is  framed,  and 
the  use  the  preacher  makes  of  the  very  striking  circum¬ 
stance,  that,  at  the  very  time  he  was  delivering  the  dis¬ 
course,  his  congregation  was  to  have  been  addressed  by 
bis  deceased  friend. 

‘  The  voice  of  our  dear  departed  friend,  was  this  night  to  have 
addressed  you  “  on  the  things  which  belong  to  your  peace;’*  and 
you  were  again  to  have  listened  to  that  eloquence  which  you  never 
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heard  with  indifference,  and  to  have  been  warmed  by  that  piety, 
which  so  often  glowed  with  seraphic  ardour.  But  the  arm  of  the 
unsearchable  God  has  removed  him  from  the  world;  the  instructions 
he  had  meditated  for  us,  are  locked  up  among  the  inscrutable  mys¬ 
teries  of  the  tomb :  we  shall  see  his  face,  we  shall  hear  his  voice  no 
more.  He  recedes— “to  give  place  to  a  monitor,  who  has  a  right  to 
be  heard  with  profound  reverence  and  holy  submission;  the  eternal 
himself  breaks  the  silence  of  death,  and  says  to  our  humbled  and 
almost  broken  hearts,  “  be  still,  and  know  that  i  am  God.” 

‘  Ever  since  I  heard  of  the  sad  catastrophy  which  in  a  moment 
deprived  me  of  a  brother  and  a  friend,  and  the  church  of  a 
bright  luminary,  which  was  just  ascending  the  heavens  to  gladden 
thousands  with  its  beams,  these  words  have  sounded  in  my  ears ; 
they  have  repeatedly  passed  from  my  lips  in  the  circle  of  friendship, 
and  have  soothed  my  perturbed  spirit  in  the  hours  of  solitude. 

‘  I  feel  that  they  are  applicable  to  the  present  occasion,  and  I 
pray  God,  that  I  may  illustrate  them  so  as  to  promote  our  mutual 
edification.  In  my  apprehension  the  Divine  Being,  in  this  compre¬ 
hensive  and  solemn  exhortation,  presents  himself  to  our  view  as 
the  Mysterious— the  Efficient — the  Independent- — the 
Righteous — and  the  Merciful  Governor  of  the  world.  In 
each  of  these  characters  he  certainly  appears  in  that  event  which  we 
are  now  assembled  to  improve.’  p.  1 — 2. 

In  mentioning  the  benefits  which  this  affliction  may  afford 
to  survivors,  Mr.  S.  remarks,  that  the  distress  which  it 
occasions  is  favourable  to  religious  impression. 

*  Perhaps  the  annals  of  religion  do  not  furnish  any  thing  better 
calculated  to  produce  such  an  effect  as  the  death  of  our  amiable  and 
interesting  friend.  He  was  formed  to  be  the  love  and  delight  of 
mankind.  His  circle  of  admirers  and  friends  was  almost  as  extensive 
as  the  religious  world ;  the  poor  and  the  rich,  the  youthful  and  the 
aged,  listened  to  him  with  equal  pleasure.  Multitudes  assembled  when 
he  preached,  and  paid  through  him  an  involuntary  homage  to  reli¬ 
gion.  But  many  whom  he  addressed,  to  whom  his  voice  was  “  as 
a  lovely  song,  and  as  one  playing  skilfully  on  an  instrument, ”  are 
perhaps  at  this  moment,  really  unaffected  and  unimpressed  by  the 
truths  they  heard ;  they  have  yet  to  surrender  themselves  to  the 
benign  and  holy  influences  of  piety;  and  what  can  be  so  calculated 
to  awaken  them  to  reflectton,  to  force  them  into  the  sanctuary  of 
God,  as  the  sudden  death  of  the  Preacher,  who  always  seemed  to 
them,  like  an  angel,  pleading  the  cause  of  heaven.  How  must 
they  now  dwell  on  those  sermons,  which,  at  the  time  they  were  de¬ 
livered,  affected  them  to  tears?  How  do  they  remember  his  every 
look  and  accent;  the  tenderness  of  his  heart  and  the  earnestness  of 
his  address  !  They  must  now  surely  believe  what  he  so  often  told 
them,  that  earthly  distinctions,  possessions,  and  enjoyments,  are 
worthless  ;  that  life  is  posting  away  ;  that  one  thing  is  needful ;  that  reli¬ 
gion  dignifies  the  character,  solaces  the  heart,  and  bestows  an  im¬ 
mortal  inheritance;  of  all  this  he  has  himself  ^  given  an  impressive, 
practical  illustration.  Surely,  from  this  time  they  will  say,  “we 
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will  serve  the  Lord,  we  will  seek  that  heaven  to  which  our  be¬ 
loved  friend  directed  us,  and  whither  he  is  now  gone  to  appear 
before  the  throne.  Enjoy  thy  repose,  pure  and  gentle  spirit,  thy  soli¬ 
citude  for  us  shall  not  be  in  vain  ;  we  will  meet  thee,  we  will  be 
thy  joy  and  crown.’’  pp.  17 — 18. 

Another  advantage  anticipated,  is  c  the  whole  and  un¬ 
diminished  effect  of  a  religious  example  in  its  most  al¬ 
luring  and  attractive  form/ 

<  He  will  only  be  known  and  remembered  as  a  youth  of  twenty, 
adorned  with  every  Christian  virtue,  bearing  a  bright,  unsullied,  virgin 
testimony  to  the  religion  of  his  fathers.  Had  he  lived  to  the  usual 
age  of  man,  all  this  would  have  been  in  a  great  degree  effaced,  sue  j 
ceeded  indeed  by  excellencies  not  less  commendable  in  themselves, 
but  less  striking  and  attractive.  Death  has  preserved  the  bloom  of 
his  character,  as  it  respected  the  loveliness  of  his  countenance.  The 
very  circumstance  of  his  early  departure  gives  a  new  interest  to  his 
memory,  and  therefore  new  force  to  his  example.  “  Just  at  that 
age  when  the  painter  would  have  wished  to  fix  his  likeness,  and  the 
lover  of  piety  would  delight  to  contemplate  him,  in  the  fair  morning 
of  his  virtues,  the  full  spring  blossom  of  his  hopes — just  at  that  age, 
hath  death  set  the  seal  of  eternity  upon  him,  and  the  beautiful  hath 
been  made  permanent.’  ” 

In  a  few  instances,  perhaps,  Mr.  S.  has  yielded  to  his 
feelings  too  far.  In  a  cooler  moment,  he  may  perceive 
that  some  of  his  expressions  are  too  strong,  and 

that  others  are  liable  to  be  considered  as  invidious.  We 
see  but  very  imperfectly  through  our  tears ;  and  must 
wait  till  the  agitation  of  the  heart  has  subsided,  before 
we  can  draw  a  just  character  of  our  departed  friends,  or 
take  an  accurate  measure  of  their  importance  to  society. 
An  exception  might  be  made  to  Mr.  Styles’s  language,  in  one 
part  of  his  sermon  (p.  14.)  where  he  almost  appears  to  in¬ 
sinuate  that  the  removal  of  Mr.  Spencer,  ought  to  be 
looked  upon  by  the  public  at  large,  as  a  token  of  divine 
displeasure;  though  it  may  certainly7  be  a  just  subject  of 
serious  solicitude  among  his  immediate  connections,  whether  f 
it  wears  such  an  aspect  towards  them. 

In  Mr.  Burder’s  sermon,  delivered  on  the  same  occasion, 
at  the  chapel  of  Hoxton  academy,  we  find  many  sensible 
and  useful  remarks,  from  Ps.  xi.  12,  on  the  importance 
of  attaining  true  wisdom,  and  on  the  motives  to  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  it  which  we  should  derive  from  considering  the 
shortness  and  uncertainty  of  life.  After  introducing  a 
brief  memoir  of  Mr.  Spencer’s  life  and  character,  he  concludes 
with  several  judicious  observations  on  the  mysterious  dispen¬ 
sation  by  which  it  was  terminated,  and  some  very  important 
admonitions  to  the'  students  who  formed  a  part  of  his  au- 
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ditory.  The  discourse,  is,  upon  the  whole,  highly  appropriate 
to  the  occasion  upon  which  it  was  delivered,  and  the  office 
the  preacher  sustains.  We  have  not  left  ourselves  room, 
however,  for  more  than  the  following  extract. 

‘  When  a  minister  of  the  gospel  displays  brilliancy  of  talent,  and 
especially  when  superior  abilities  are  united  with  a  truly  amiable  dispo¬ 
sition  and  with  engaging  manners,  his  delighted  friends  may  be  in 
danger  of  attaching,  even  to  these  estimable  qualities,  too  much  im¬ 
portance:  They  may  be  in  danger  of  having  their  admiring  attention 
so  much  directed  to  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  the  ie  earthen  vessel/* 
as  to  render  it  difficult  for  them,  with  perfect  simplicity  and  spirituality, 
to  receive  the  deposited  treasure,  or  to  be  sufficiently  impressed  with 
the  conviction,  “  that  the  excellency  of  the  power”  must  be  entirely 
of  God,  and  not  of  man.  Must  it  not  also  be  allowed  that,  from 
the  eminence  of  the  station  occupied  by  our  dear  young  friend,  from 
the  lustre  which  his  talents  diffused  around  him,  and  from  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  power  of  attraction  which  those  talents  possessed,  he  must 
have  been  exposed  to  dangers  and  temptations  of  a  very  formidable 
kind.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  the  grace  of  God,  if  communicated  in 
an  abundant  degree,  may  in  every  situation  be  a  sufficient  preservative; 
yet  we  must  remember  that  it  is  for  God  to  determine  whether  it 
be  best,  that  the  requisite  communications  of  divine  grace  should  be 
actually  granted,  or  that  his  faithful  servant  should  be  at  once  received 
to  hi3  eternal  kingdom  and  glory.” 

‘  Had  it  been  referred  to  us  to  choose  for  our  dear  brother  the  mode 
of  his  departure  from  our  world,  we  should  have  been  shocked  at  the 
idea  of  a  sudden — of  an  accidental  death,  and  should  have  conceived 
it  less  dreadful,  that  he  should  have  been  the  subject  of  some  ordi¬ 
nary  disease,  than  that  he  should  have  been  at  once  ingulphed  in  the 
fatal  stream.  But  our  thoughts  are  not  as  God’s,  neither  are  they 
as  those  of  the  pure  and  separate  spirit  of  our  beloved  friend.  No ; 
he  admires  that  kindness  which  granted  him  so  rapid  and  easy  a 
dismission  from  the  vale  of  tears,  which  exempted  him  from  the 
attacks  of  lingering  and  painful  disorders,  and  from  the  distressing 
tediousness  of  incapacity  for  public  service.  Could  he  now,  from  his 
blissful  abode,  hold  communion  with,  us,  and  speak  a  language  such  as 
we  could  understand,  he  would  inform  us  with  exultation  and  gra* 
titude,  that  to  him  sudden  -  death  was  sudden  glory;  that  before  he 
was  well  aware  that  he  had  quitted  his  “  earthly  tabernacle,”  he  found 
himself  under  the  guidance  of  attendant  angels,  conveyed  to  the  re¬ 
gions  of  paradise,  admitted  to  the  embrace  of  his  blessed  Saviour,, 
and  encircled  by  “  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect.”’  pp.  37 — 39 . 

Although  the  substance  of  the  narratives  contained  in 
both  the  e  publications  is  the  same,  they  are  severally  en¬ 
riched  with  different  letters,  and  other  remains  of  the 
deceased. 
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Art.  XIII.  The  Friend ;  a  Literary,  Moral,  and  Political  Weekly 
Paper,  excluding  personal  and  party  politics,  and  the  events  of  the  day. 
Conducted  by  S.  T.  Coleridge,  of  Grasmere,  Westmoreland.  Royal 
8vo.  28  numbers,  each  pp.  16.  Price  Is.  Brown,  Penrith.  Longman 
and  Co.  1809  and  1810. 

IT  was  with  no  small  pleasure  we  saw  any  thing  announced 
of  the  nature  of  a  proof  or  pledge  that  the  author  of 
this  paper  was  in  good  faith  employing  himself,  or.  about 
to  employ  bimseif,  in  the  intellectual  public  service,  tl is 
contributions  to  that  service  have,  hitherto,  borne  but  a 
small  proportion  to  the  reputation  he  has  long  enjoyed  of 
being  qualified  for  it  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  This 
reputation  is  less  founded  on  a  small  volume  of  juvenile 
poems,  and  some  occasional  essays  in  periodical  publication's, 
than  on  the  estimate  formed  and  avowed  by  ail  the  intelligent 
persons  that  have  ever  had  the  gratification  of  falling  into 
his  society. 

After  his  return,  several  years  since,  from  a  residence 
of  considerable  duration  in  the  South  East  of  Europe,  in 
the  highest  maturity  of  a  mind,  which  had,  previously  to  that 
residence,  been  enriched  with  large  acquisitions  of  the  most 
diversified  literature  and  scientific  knowledge,  and  by  various, 
views  of  society  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent; 
his  friends  promised  themselves,  that  the  action  of  so  much 
genius,  so  long  a  time,  on  such  ‘  ample  materials,  would 
at  length  result  in  some  production,  or  train  of  produc¬ 
tions,  that  should  pay  off  some  portion  of  the  debt,  due 
to  the  literary  republic,  from  one  of  the  most  opulent  of 
its  citizens.  A  rather  long  period,  however,  had  elapsed, 
and  several  projects  had  been  reported  in  the  usual  vehi¬ 
cles  of  literary  intelligence,  before  this  paper  was  un¬ 
dertaken.  An  idea  of  the  mental  habits  and  acquirements 
brought  to  its  execution,  will  be  conveyed  by  am  extract 
from  the  prospectus,  which  was  written  in  the  form  of 
a  letter  to  a  friend. 

4  It  is  not  unknown  to  you  that  I  have  employed  almost  the ' 
whole  of  my  life  in  acquiring,  or  endeavouring  to  acquire,  useful 
knowledge,  by  study,  reflection,  observation,  and  by  cultivating  the 
society  of  my  superiors  in  intellecf,  both  at  home  and  in  foreign 
countries.  You  know  too,  that,  at  different  periods  of  my  life,  I 
have  not  only  planned,  but  collected  tue  materials  for  many  works 
on  various  and  important  subjects ;  so  many  indeed,  that  the  number 
of  my  unrealized  schemes,  and  the  mass  of  my  miscellaneous  fragments, 
have  often  furnished  my  friends  with  a  subject  of  raillery,  and  some¬ 
times  of  i egret  and  reproof.  Waiving  the  mention  of  all  private 
and  accidental  hindrances,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  this  want 
of  perseverance  has  been  produced  in  the  main  by  an  oyer-activity  of 
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thought,  modified  by  a  constitutional  indolence,  which  made  it  more 
pleasant  to  me  to  continue  acquiring,  than  to  reduce  what  I  had  acquired 
to  a  regular  form.  Add  too,  that  almost  daily  throwing  off  my  notices 
or  reflections  in  desultory  fragments,  I  was  still  tempted  onwards  by  an 
increasing  sense  of  the  imperfections  of  my  knowledge,  and  by  the 
conviction  that,  in  order  fully  to  comprehend  and  develope  any  one 
subject,  it  was  necessary  that  I  should  make  myself  master  of  some 
other,  which  again  as  regularly  involved  a  third,  and  so  on,  with  an 
ever-widening  horizon.  Yet  one  habit,  formed  during  loug  absences 
from  those  with  whom  I  could  converse  with  full  sympathy,  has 
been  of  advantage  to  me — that  of  daily  writing  down  in  my  memo- 
randum  or  common-place  books,  both  incidents  and  observations; 
whatever  had  occurred  to  me  from  without,  and  all  the  flux  and  reflux 
of  my  mind  within  itself.  The  number  of  these  notices,  and  their 
tendency,  miscellaneous  as  they  were,  to  one  common  end  (“  quid 
sumuSf  et  quid  futuri  gignimur  ”  what  we  are ,  and  what  we  are  to 
becdme  ;  and  thus  from  the  end  of  our  being  to  deduce  its  proper  ob¬ 
jects)  first  encouraged  me  to  undertake  the  Weekly  Essay  of  which 
you  will  consider  this  letter  as  the  prospectus/ 

Being  printed  on  stamped  paper,  these  essays  were  con¬ 
veyed  by  the  post,  free  of  expence,  to  any  part  of  the 
country.  In  the  mode  of  publication,  therefore,  and  what 
may  be  called  the  exterior  character  of  the  project  c  The 
Friend’  was  an  imitation  of  those  sets  of  essays  which, 
from  the  Tatler  down  to  the  Rambler,  and  several  much 
later  works,  had  first  supplied  entertainment  and  instruction 
in  small  successive  portions,  during  several  months  or  years, 
and  then  taken  their  rank  among  books  of  permanent 
popularity.  Mr.  Coleridge  has  correctly  distinguished,  in  a 
brief  and  general  manner,  the  objects  to  which  these 
works  were  mainly  directed,  and  rendered  a  tribute  of 
animated  applause  to  their  writers*;  at  the  same  time  be¬ 
speaking  the  candour  of  his  readers  to  a  series  of  essays, 
which  should  attempt  to  instruct  after  a  very  different  me. 
thod.  It  was  avowed,  that  they  would  aim  much  more  at 
the  developement  of  general  principles;  it  would  be  in¬ 
ferred,  of  course,  that  they  would  be  of  a  much  more 
abstract  and  metaphysical  character.  Mr.  C.  fairly  warned 
those  whom  he  invited  to  become  his  readers,  that,  though  he 
should  hope  not  unfrequently  to  interest  the  affections, 
and  captivate  the  imagination,  yet  a  large  proportion  of 
the  essays  were  intended  to  be  of  a  nature,  which  might 
require  a  somewhat  resolute  exercise  of  intellect. — It  was 
not  proposed  to  terminate  the  series  at  any  assigned  point; 
it  might  be  expected  to  proceed  as  long  as  the  writer’s 
industry  and  resources  should  command  the  public  approbation. 
With  one  or  two  considerable  interruptions,  it  reached  as 
far  as  twenty-eight  numbers,  and  there  ended  so  abruptly 
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that  a  memoir  of  Sir  Alexander  Ball  was  left  unfinished. 
At  several  points  in  the  progress  of  the  work,  the  writer 
confessed  that  the  public  patronage  was  not  suchas  to  make  it 
probable  he  could  carry  it  forward  to  any  great  length  : 
but  no  explanation  was  given  of  the  suddenness  of  its 
discontinuance. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  questioned,  now  after  a  portion  of 
the  intended  work  has  been  given,  whether  the  project 
did  not  involve  some  degree  of  miscalculation.  Even  the 
consideration  of  a  rather  excessive  price  was  likely  to  af¬ 
fect  the  success  of  work  which,  though  coming  with  some 
of  the  exterior  marks  of  a  newspaper,  was  yet  to  derive 
nearly  as  little  aid  from  the  stimulant  facts  and  questions 
of  the  day,  as  if  it  had  been  a  commentary  on  Aristotle  or 
Plato.  A  still  more  unfavourable  augury  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  drawn  from  the  character  of  Mr.  Coleridcre’s 
composition,  as  taken  in  connection  with  the  haste  inse¬ 
parable  from  a  weekly  publication.  The  cast  of  his 
diction  is  so  unusual,  his  trains  of  thought  so  habitually 
forsake  the  ordinary  tracts,  and  therefore  the  whole  com¬ 
position  is  so  liable  to  appear  strange  and  obscure,  that 
it  was  evident  the  most  elaborate  care,  and  a  repeated 
revisal,  would  be  indispensable  in  order  to  render  so  ori¬ 
ginal  a  mode  of  writing  sufficiently  perspicuous  to  be  in 
any  degree  popular.  And  it  is  equally  evident  that  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  finishing  a  sheet  within  each  week,  against  a 
particular  day  and  hour,  must  be  totally  incompatible  with 
such  patient  and  matured  workmanship.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  short  allotment  of  time  might,  m  spite  of 
every  better  resolution,  be  beguiled  away  in  comparative 
indolence ;  or  it  might  be  consumed  by  casual  and  unfore¬ 
seen  avocations  ;  or  rendered  fruitless  by  those  lapses  into 
languor  and  melancholy,  to  which  genius,  especially  of 
the  refined  and  poetic  order,  is  extremely  subject;  or 
even  wasted  in  the  ineffectual  endeavour  to  fix  exclusively 
on  some  one  of  many  equally  eligible  subjects.  It  was  to 
be  foreseen  that  the  natural  consequences  would  be  some¬ 
times  such  a  degree  of  haste  as  to  leave  no  possibility 
of  disposing  the  subject  in  the  simplest  clearest  order  and 
giving  the  desirable  compression,  and  lucidness,  and  General 
finishing  to  the  composition  ;  sometimes,  from  despair  of 
doing  this,  a  recourse  to  shifts  and  expedients  to  make 
up  the  number,  in  a  slighter  way  than  had  been  intended  and 
perhaps  promised  ;  and  often  a  painful  feeling  of  working 
at  an  ungracious  task,  especially  if,  in  addition,  the  public 
approbation  should  be  found  to  be  less  liberally  awarded 
than  had  been  expected.  Such  compulsory  dispatch  woultf 
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have  been  a  far  less  inconvenience  in  the  conducting  of 
a  paper  intended  merely  for  amusement,  or  for  the  light¬ 
est  kind  of  instruction,  or  as  a  weekly  commentary  on  the 
contemporary  measures  and  men — a  department  in  which 
the  facility  and  attractiveness  of  the  topics,  and  the  vora¬ 
city  of  the  public,  exempt  the  writer  from  any  severity  of 
intellectual  toil,  or  solicitude  for  literary  perfection:  but  it 
was  almost  necessarily  fatal  in  a  work  to  be  often  occupied 
with  deep  disquisitions,  and  under  the  added  disadvantage 
that  the  author  had  been  previously  much  less  accustomed 
to  write  than  to  think.  When,  besides,  the  work  aspired  to 
a  very  high  rank  in  our  permanent  literature,  there  was 
perhaps  an  obvious  impolicy  in  subjecting  it  to  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  publication,  as  should  preclude  the  minute 
improvements  of  even  a  tenth  revision.  It  should  seem 
probable,  on  the  whole,  that  a  mode  better  adapted  to 
the  effective  exertion  of  Mr.  Coleridge’s  great  talents 
might  have  been  devised,  in  the  form  of  a  periodical  pub¬ 
lication  to  appear  in  larger  portions,  at  much  longer  in¬ 
tervals. 

Some  of  the  consequences  thus  to  be  anticipated  from 
the  plan  of  the  undertaking,  are  actually  perceptible  in 
the  course  of  the  work.  The  writer  manifests  great  inde¬ 
cision  as  to  the  choice  and  succession  of  his  subjects. 
After  he  appears  to  have  determined  on  those  to  be 
treated  in  the  immediately  ensuing  numbers,  those  numbers, 
when  they  come,  may  be  ernployedon  totally  different  sub¬ 
jects, — introduced  by  atcidental  suggestion — or  from  their 
being  such  as  would  be  more  easily  worked,  in  the  brief  allow¬ 
ance  of  time,  into  the  required  length  and  breadth  of  compo¬ 
sition.  Questions  avowedly  intended  to  be"argued  very  early, 
as  involving  great  fundamental  principles,  are  deferred 
till  the  reader  forgets  what  the  author  has  said  of  their 
importance.  Various  subjects  are  adverted  to,  here  and 
there  in  the  course  of  the  work,  as  to  be  hereafter  investigated, 
and  are  never  mentioned  again.  In  some  instances,  the 
number  to  which  the  commencement  or  the  conclusion  of 
an  important  inquiry  has  stood  over,  will  be  found  made 
up  perhaps,  for  the  greater  part,  of  letters,  or  short  frag¬ 
ments,  with  translations  from  a  minor  Italian  poet.  Several 
of  the  numbers,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  series,  are 
employed  on  the  character  of  the  late  Sir  Alexander  Ball, 
which,  however  meritorious,  was  not  probably,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  of  the  readers,  of  sufficient  celebrity  to 
claim  so  considerable  a  space  in  an  expensive  woik;  es¬ 
pecially  while  several  most  interesting  points  of  inquiry, 
of  which  they  had  been  led  to  expect  an  early  investi- 
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gation  were  still,  and  indefinitely  deferred.  It  is  fair,  liovv- 
ever,  to  quote  the  author's  apology  or  vindication,  in 
which,  toward  the  conclusion  of  the  series,  he  attributes 
to  his  readers,  the  procrastination  or  relinquishment  of 
the  refined  disquisitions,  which  he  should  himself  have  been 
happy  to  prosecute. 

4  The  remainder  of  roy  work,  therefore,  hitherto,  has  been  de¬ 
voted  to  the  purpose  of  averting  this  mistake’  (that  which  had  im¬ 
puted  to  him  a  co-incidence  of  opinion  wfyh  the  “  French  physio- 
cratic  philosophers’*)  4  as  far  as  I  have  not  been  compelled  by  the  general 
taste  of  my  readers  to  interrupt  the  systematic  progress  of  the  plan, 
by  essays  of  a  lighter  kind,  or  which  at  least  required  a  less  effort 
of  attention.  In  truth,  since  my  twelfth  number,  I  have  not  had 
courage  to  renew  any  subject  which  did  require  attention.  The  way 
to  be  admired,  is  to  tell  the  reader  what  he  knew  before,  but 
clothed  in  a  statelier  phraseology,  and  embodied  in  apt  and  lively 
illustrations.  To  attempt  to  make  a  man  wiser,  is  of  necessity  to 
remind  him  of  his  ignorance :  and,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  the 
pain  actually  felt  is  so  much  greater  than  the  pleasure  anticipated, 
that  it  is  natural  that  men  should  attempt  to  shelter  themselves  from 
it  by  contempt  or  neglect.  For  a  living  writer  is  yet  sub  judice ; 
and  if  we  cannot  follow  his  conceptions  or  enter  into  his  feelings, 
it  is  more  consoling  to  our  pride,  as  well  as  more  agreeable  to  our 
indolence,  to  consider  him  as  lost  beneath,  rather  than  as  soaring 
out  of  our  sight  above  us.  Itaque  id  agitur,  ut  ignorantia  etiam  ab 
ignominia  lioeretur.  Happy  is  that  man,  who  can  truly  say,  with 
Giordano  Bruno,  and  whose  circumstances  at  the  same  time  permit 
him  to  act  on  the  sublime  feeling - 

44  Procedat  nudus,  quem  non  ornant  nubila, 

Sol !  Non  conveniunt  Quadrupedum  phalerac 
Humano  dorso  !  Porro  Veri  species 
Quasiia,  invent  a,  at  patef act ay  me  ejferat ! 

Etsi  nullus  inteltgat, 

Si  cum  naturd  et  sub  luminey 

Id  vere  plusquam  satis  est p.  S3 5. 

It  may  easily  be  believed  that  Mr.  C.  had  cause  to  com¬ 
plain  of  the  impatience  of  some  of  his  readers,  under 
those  demands  of  a  strong  mental  exertion  which  some  of 
his  essays  have  made  on  them;  but  the  degree  of  this 
required  exertion  is  greatly  under-rated,  we  think,  in  the 
following  observations  in  the  same  number. 

*  Themes  like  these,  not  even  the  genius  of  a  Plato  or  a  Bacon 
could  render  intelligible  without  demanding  from  the  reader,  thought 
sometimes,  and  attention  generally.  By  thought  1  here  mean  the  voluntary 
production  in  our  own  minds  of  those  states  of  consciousness,  to 
which,  as  to  his  fundamental  facts,  the  writer  has  referred  us:  while 
attention  has  for  its  object,  the  order  and  connection  of  thoughts 
and  images,  each  of  which  is  in  itself  already  and  familiarly  known. 
Thus  the  elements  of  geometry  require  attention  only ;  but  the  ana¬ 
lysis  of  our  primary  faculties,  and  the  investigation  of  all  the  absolnte 
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grounds  of  religion  and  morals,  are  impossible  without  energies  of  thought 
in  addition  to  the  effort  of  attention.  The  Friend  never  attempted  *  to 
disguise  from  hi  ^readers,  that  both  attention  and  thought  were  efforts,  and 
the  latter  a  most  difficult  and  labourious  effort ;  nor  from  himself 
that  to  require  it  often,  or  for  any  continuance  of  time,  was  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  nature  cf  a  periodical  publication,  even  were  it  less 
incongruous  than  it  unfortunately  is,  with  the  present  habits  and 
pursuits  of  Englishmen.  Accordingly,  after  a  careful  re-perusal  of 
the  preceding  numbers,  I  can  discover  btit  four  passages  which 
supposed  in  the  reader  any  energy  of  thought  and  voluntary  ab- 
strastiQn.  But  attention  I  confess  two  thirds  of  the  work  hitherto 
•  have  required.  On  whatever  subject  the  mind  feels  a  lively  inte¬ 
rest,  attention,  though  always  an  effort,  becomes  a  delightful  effort; 
and  I  should  be  quite  at  ease,  could  X  secure  for  the  whole  work, 
as  much  of  it  as  a  party  of  earnest  whist-players  often  expend  in  a 
single  evening,  or  a  lady  in  the  making  up  of  a  fashionable  dress. 
-But  where  no  interest  previously  exists,  attention,  fas  every  school¬ 
master  knows)  can  be  procured  only  by  terror  :  which  is  the  true  reason 
why  the  majority  of  mankind  learn  nothing  systematically,  but  as  school¬ 
boys  or  apprentices.* 

Not  to  dwell  on  the  arbitrary  and  rather  tenebrious  dis¬ 
tinction  between  thought  and  attention,  (which  might  be 
given  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  extent  of  the  demand  made 
on  the  reader’s  mind  in  a  multitude  of  passages,)  we  cannot 
help  saying,  that  this  is  a  somewhat  too  reserved  ac¬ 
knowledgment — that  the  £  Friend’  has  produced  a  volume, 
of  which  a  considerable  portion  is  hard  to  be  understood, 
and  some  passages  of  which  it  may  he  doubted  whether  any 
one  reader,  after  his  very  best  efforts,  has  felt  sure  that  he 
did  so  understand  as  to  be  able  to  put  the  meaning  into 
other  equivalent  words  of  his  own.  We  cannot  but  think 
that,  in  some  still  later  re-perusal,  the  author  himself  will 
have  perceived  that  not  a  tew  of  his  conceptions,  taken  as 
detached  individual  thoughts,  are  enounced  with  an  obscurity 
of  a  somewhat  different  kind  from  that  which  may  seem 
inevitably  incident,  in  some  degree,  to  the  expression  of 
thoughts  of  extreqie  abstraction.  And  sometimes  the  con¬ 
junctive  principle  among  several  thoughts  that  come  in 
immediate  succession  is  so  unobvious,  that  the  reader  must 
repeatedly  peruse,  must  analyze,  we  might  almost  say  must 
excruciate,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  composition,  before 
he  can  feel  any  confidence  that  he  is  master  of  the  con¬ 
nexion  ; — and  at  last  he  is  so  little  sure  of  having  a  real 
hold  of  the  whole  combination,  that  he  would  not  trust 
himself  to  state  that  particular  part  of  the  ‘  Friend’s’  op.n.ons 
and  sentiments  to  an  intelligent  inquirer.  When  he  could 
perhaps  give,  in  a  very  general  form,  the  apparent  result 
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of  a.  series  of  thoughts,  he  would  be  afraid  to  attempt 
assigning  the  steps  by  which  his  author  had  arrived  at  it. 
v  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  by  such  patient  labour  as 
the  adopted  mode  of  publication  entirely  forbade,  the  writer 
could  have  given,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  more  roundness 
and  prominence  to  the  logical  fibres  of  his  composition, 
and  a  more  unequivocal  substance  to  some  of  its  more 
attenuated  components  ;  in  short  left  nothing  obscure  but 
what  was  invincibly  and  necessarily  so,  from  the  profound 
abstraction  and  exquisite  refinement  of  thought,  in  which 
Mr.  C.  would  have  extremely  few  equals  in  whatever  age 
he  had  lived. 

Our  contracted  limits  will  not  allow  more  than  a  very 
brief  notice  of  the  several  subjects  on  which  the  author’s 
intellect  and  imagination  have  thrown  their  light  and  colours, 
in  a  more  fixed  or  in  a  momentary  manner,  in  the  course 
of  tins  desultory  performance.  It  would  be  fully  as  in¬ 
teresting,  though  a  more  difficult  task,  to  discriminate  some 
of  the  qualities  which  distinguish  his  manner  of  thinking 
and  writing  :  and  we  shall  make  a  short  attempt  at  this, 
though  with  no  snmll  degree  of  diffidence  in  our  ability  to 
render  the  more  subtle  characteristics  palpable  in  description. 
Some  of  them  are  almost  as  undefinable,  as  the  varied  mo¬ 
difications  of  the  air  by  which  very  susceptible  organs  can 
perceive  the  different  state  of  that  element  as  subsisting 
in  one  district  and  in  another;  almost  as  undefinable,  as 
the  tinge  by  which  the  light  of  the  rising  and  setting  sun 
in  spring  or  autumn,  is  recognized  as  of  a  quite  different 
character  from  its  morning  and  evening  radiance  in  the 
other  seasons. 

And  while  we  are  making  this  reference  to  the  elements 
and  phenomena  of  nature,  we  will  confess  that  this  author, 
beyond  any  other,  (Mr.  Wordsworth  is  next,)  gives  us  the 
impression,  or  call  it  the  fancy,  of  a  mind  constructed  to 
bear  a  certain  indescribable  analogy  to  nature — that  is  to 
the  physical  world,  with  its  wide  extent,  its  elements,  its 
mysterious  laws,  its  animated  forms,  and  its  variety  and 
vicissitude  of  appearances.  His  mind  lives  almost  habitually 
in  a  state  of  profound  sympathy  with  nature,  maintained 
through  the  medium  of  a  refined  illusion  of  genius,  which 
informs  all  nature  with  a  kind  of  soul  and  sentiment, 
that  bring  all  its  forms  and  entities,  animate  and  inanimate, 
visible  and  invisible,  into  a  mystical  communion  with  his 
feelings.  This  sympathy  is,  or  involves,  an  exceedingly 
different,  feeling  from  that  with  which  a  strictly  philosophic 
mind  perceives  and  admires  in  nature  the  more  definable 
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attributes  of  variety,  order,  beauty,  and  grandeur.  These 
are  acknowledged  with  a  vivid  perception ;  but,  in  our 
author’s  powerful  imagination,  they  become  a  kind  of  moral 
attributes  of  a  half-inteliigential  principle,  which  dimly,  but 
with  mysterious  attraction,  discloses  itself  from  within  all 
matter  and  form.  This  sympathy  has  retained  him  much 
more  effectually  in  what  may  be  called  the  school  of  nature, 
than  is  usual  to  men  of  genius  who  enter  so  much  into 
artificial  society,  and  so  extensively  study  the  works  of  men  : 
And  the  influences  of  this  school  have  given  that  form  to 
his  habits  ot  thinking  which  bears  so  many  marks  of  analogy 
to  the  state  of  surrounding  physical  nature.  To  illustrate 
this  we  may  observe,  that  he  perpetually  falls  on  analogies 
between  moral  truth  and  facts  in  nature  :  in  his  figurative 
language  he  draws  his  similies  and  metaphors  from  the 
scenes  of  nature  in  preference  to  the  departments  of  art*— 
though*  these  latter  are  also  very  much  at  his  command  : 
his  ideas  have  much  of  the  unlimited  variety  of  nature ; 
they  have  much  also  of  its  irregularity,  being  but  little 
constrained  into  formal  artificial  method  :  there  is  in  his  train 
of  thinking  a  great  deal  of  what  may  be  called  colour  and 
efflorescence,  and  but  little  of  absolutely  plain  bare  intel¬ 
lectual  material:  like,  nature  as  to  her  productions,  he  seems 
as  willing  to  bestow  labour  and  completeness  on  little 
thoughts  as  on  great  ones  ;  we  may  add,  he  does  not  shew  any 
concern  about  mixing  the  little  and  great  together, — sublime 
and  remote  ideas,  /and  humble  and  familiar  ones,  being 
readily  admitted,  if  they  happen  to  come  in  immediate 
succession. 

The  above  description  of  our  author’s  sympathy  with  nature, 
and  his  mystical  perception  of  something  like  soul  and 
sentiment  residing  in  all  material  elements  and  forms,  will 
not  be  misunderstood  to  impute  to  him  any  thing  like  a 
serious  adoption  of  the  atheistical  principle  of  Spinoza,  or 
of  the  Stoic  or  Platonic  dogmas  about  the  Soul  of  the 
World.  This  converse  with  all  surrounding  existence  is, 
in  the  perfect  consciousness  of  our  author’s  mind,  no  more 
than  the  emancipation  of  that  mind  itself;  imparting,  in  its 
meditative  enthusiasm,  a  character  of  imaginary  moral  being 
and  deep  significance  to  all  objects,  but  leaving  his  under¬ 
standing  in  the  full  aud  solemn  belief  of  a  Supreme  In¬ 
telligence,  perfectly  distinct  from  the  whole  universe.  But, 
there  is  strong  reason  to  suspect,  that  certain  of  his  poetical 
contemporaries  renounce  the  idea  of  such  a  Divine  Intel¬ 
ligence,  in  their  fancy  of  the  all-pervading,  inexplicable 
something,  which  privileged  and  profoundly  thoughtful 
spirits  may  perceive,  and  without  illusion,  in  the  light  of 
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the  sun,  in  clouds,  in  siient  groves,  and  in  the  sound  of 
winds  and  mountain  torrents. 

But  we  ought  to  have  remarked,  first,  on  some  of  the 
more  easily  definable  of  the  distinguishing  properties  of 
the  ‘Friend’s’  intellectual  and  literary  character.  Among 
the  foremost  may  be  mentioned  the  independence  and  the 
wide  reach  with  which  he  thinks.  He  has  given  attendance 
in  all  the  schools  of  moral  and  metaphysical  philosophy, 
ancient  and  modern,  but  evidently  has  attended  there  rather 
to  debate  the  matter  with  the  professors,  than  with  sub¬ 
missive  homage  to  receive  their  dictates.  He  would  have 
been  a  most  factious  and  troublesome  pupil  in  the  academy 
of  Pythagoras.  He  regards  all  subjects  and  doctrines  as 
within  the  rightful  sphere  of  free  examination  :  and  the 
work  affords  evidence,  that  a  very  large  number  of  ihem 
have  actually  been  examined  by  him  with  extraordinary 
severity.  Yet  this  freedom  of  thinking,  supported  as  it  is 
by  the  conscious  possession  of  great  power  and  exceedingly 
ample  and  diversified  knowledge,  does  not  degenerate  into 
arrogance ;  a  high  and  sincere  respect  being  uniformly 
shewn  for  the  great  intellectual  aristocracy  of  both  the  past 
and  present  times,  but  especially  of  the  past.  Of  the  eminent 
writers  of  our  own  country,  be  evinces  a  higher  veneration 
for  those  of  the  seventeenth ,  than  those  of  the  subsequent 
century,  and  of  the  present  time ;  and  professes  to  have 
been  of  late  years  more  familiar  with  them,  and  to  have 
involuntarily  acquired  some  degree  of  conformity  to  their 
manner  of  thinking  and  to  their  style. 

Another  instantly  apparent  distinction  of  our  author’s 
manner  of  thinking,  is  its  extreme  abstractedness.  Con¬ 
sidering  that  many  of  his  subjects  are  not  of  that  class 
which,  by  the  necessity  of  their  nature,  can  be  discussed  in 
no  other  than  a  metaphysical  manner,  he  has  avoided,  in  a 
wonderful  and  unequalled  degree,  all  the  superficial  and 
obvious  forms  of  thought  which  they  might  suggest.  He 
always  carries  on  his  investigation  at  a  depth,  and  sometimes 
a  most  profound  depth,  below  the  uppermost  and  most 
accessible  stratum ;  and  is  philosophically  mining  among  its 
most  recondite  principles  of  the  subject,  while  ordinary  in¬ 
tellectual  and  literary  workmen,  many  of  them  barely  in¬ 
formed  of  the  very  existence  of  this  Spirit  of  the  Deep, 
are  pleasing  themselves  and  those  they  draw  around  them, 
with  forming  to  pretty  shapes,  or  commodious  uses,  the 
materials  of  the  surface.  It  may  be  added,  with  some 
little  departure  from  the  consistency  of  the  metaphor,  that 
if  he  endeavours  to  make  his  voice  heard  from  this  region 
beneath,  it  is  apt  to  be  listened  to  as  a  sound  of  dubious 
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import,  like  that  which  fails  to  bring  articulate  words  from 
the  remote  recess  of  a  cavern,  or  the  bottom  of  the  deep 
shaft  of  a  mine.  However  familiar  the  truths  and  facts  to 
which  his  mind  is  directed,  it  constantly,  and  as  if  involuntarily 
strikes,  if  we  may  so  speak,  into  the  invisible  and  the  un¬ 
known  of  the  subject :  he  is  seeking  the  most  retired  and 
abstracted  form  in  which  any  being  can  be  acknowledged 
and  realized  as  having  an  existence,  or  any  truth  can  he 
put  in  a  proposition.  He  turns  all  things  into  their  ghosts, 
and  summons  us  to  walk  with  him  in  this  region  of  shades — 
this  strange  world  of  disembodied  truths  and  entities. 

He  repeatedly  avows,  that  it  is  less  his  object  to  teach 
truth  in  its  most  special  and  practical  form,  and  in  its 
detailed  application,  than  to  bring  up  into  view  and  certainty 
a  number  of  grand  general  principles,  to  become  the  lights 
of  judgement,  on  an  endless  variety  of  particular  subjects. 
At  least  this  was  the  proposed  object  of  the  earlier  part, 
the  first  twenty  or  thirty  numbers,  of  the  intended  series. 
These  principles  were  to  be  brought  into  clearness  and  au¬ 
thority,  partly  by  statement  and  argument  in  an  abstract  form, 
and  partly  by  shewing  them  advantageously  in  operation, 
as  applied  to  the  trial  and  decision  of  several  interesting 
questions.  But  the  abstruseness  often  unavoidable  in  the 
pure  intellectual  enunciation  of  a  principle,  prevails  also 
in  an  uncommon  degree,  in  the  present  work,  through  the 
practical  illustrations — even  when  the  matter  of  those  il¬ 
lustrations  consists  of  very  familiar  faces/  The  ideas 
employed  to  explain  the  mode  of  the  relation  between 
the  facts  and  the  principle,  are  sometimes  of  such  extreme 
tenuity  as  to  make  a  reader  who  is  anxious  to  comprehend, 
but  unaccustomed  to  abstraction,  feel  as  if  lie  were  deficient 
by  nearly  one  whole  faculty,  some  power  of  intellectual 
sight  or  tact  with  which  he  perceives  the  author  to  be  en¬ 
dowed, — for  there  is  something  that  every  where  compels 
him  to  give  the  author  credit  for  thinking  with  great  acute-* 
ness,  even  when  he  is  labouring  in  vain  to  refine  his  own 
conceptions  into  any  state  that  can  place  him  in  real  com¬ 
munication  with  the  author’s  mind.  The  surpassing  subtlety 
of  that  mind  is  constantly  describing  the  most  unobvious 
relations,  and  detecting  the  most  veiled  aspects  of  things, 
and  pervading  their  substance  in  quest  of  whatever  is  most 
latent  in  their  nature.  This  extreme  subtlety  is  the  cause 
of  more  than  one  kind  of  difficulty  to  the  reader.  Its 
7iesessart/  consequence  is  that  refinement  of  observation  on 
which  we  have  so  prolixly  remarked  ;  but  it  has  another 
consequence,  the  less  or  greater  degree  of  which  depended 
on  the  author's  choice.  He  has  suffered  it  continually  to 
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retard  him  in,  or  divert  him  from,  the  straight  forward 
line  of  thought  to  his  object.  He  enters  on  a  train  of  ar¬ 
gumentative  observations  to  determine  a  given  question. 
He  advances  one  acute  thought,  and  another,  and  another: 
but  by  this  time  he  perceives  among  these  which  we  may 
call  the  primary  thoughts,  so  many  secondaries — so  many 
bearings,  distinctions,  and  analogies — so  many  ideas  starting 
sideways  from  the  main  line  of  thought — so  many  pointings 
towards  subjects  infinitely  remote' — that,  in  the  attempt  to 
seize  and  fix  in  words  these  secondary  thoughts,  he  will 
often  suspend  for  a  good  while  the  progress  toward  the 
intended  point.  Tims  each  thought  that  was  to  have  been 
only  one  thought,  and  to  have  transmitted  the  reader’s  mind 
immediately  forward  to  the  next  in  order  and  in  advance, 
becomes  an  exceedingly  complex  combination  of  thoughts, 
almost  a  dissertation  in  miniature:  and  thus  our  journey  to 
the  assigned  point  (if  indeed  we  are  carried  so  far,  which 
is  not  always  the  case)  becomes  nothing  less  than  a  visit 
of  curious  inspection  to  every  garden,  manufactory,  museum, 
and  antiquity,  situated  near  the  road,  throughout  its  whole 
length.  Hence  too  it  often  happens,  that  the  transitions  are 
not  a  little  perplexing.  The  transition  directly  from  one 
primary  thought,  as  we  venture  to  call  it,  in  the  train  to 
the  next,  might  be  very  easy:  we  might  see  most  perfectly 
how,  in  natural  logic,  the  one  was  connected  with  the  other, 
or  led  to  it :  hut  when  we  have  to  pass  to  this  next  principal 
thought  in  the  train,  from  some  divergent  and  remote  ac¬ 
cessory  of  the  former  principal  idea,  we  feel  that  we  have 
lost  the  due  bearing  of  the  preceding  part  of  the  train,  by 
being  brought  in  such  an  indirect  way  to  the  resumption 
of  it. 

The  same  kind  of  observation  is  applicable  to  the  com¬ 
parisons  and  metaphors  with  which  our  author  illustrates 
and  adorns  his  speculations.  In  this  component  of  good 
writing,  we  believe  he  has  no  superior  in  this  or  any  other 
age.  His  figures  are  original,  and  various,  and  often  com¬ 
plexly  opposite,  to  a  degree  of  which  we  do  not  at  present 
recollect  any  example.  They  are  taken  indifferently  from 
any  part  of  a  prodigious  sphere' of  knowledge,  and  presented 
with  every  possible  advantage  of  rich  and  definite  ex¬ 
pression.  In  the  choice  of  them  he  very  j  usty  scorns,  what  has 
been’noticed  as  a  leading  point  of  contradistinction  of  the 
French  orators  and  poets  from  ours,  the  fastidiousness  which 
declines  similies  taken  from  things  of  so  humble  a  quality  as  to 
give  to  the  figure  a  character  of  meanness.  While  he  can 
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easily  reach,  if  he  pleases,  as  far  into  remoteness  and  mag¬ 
nificence  as  the  aphelion  of  a  comet,  for  an  object  of 
illustrative  comparison,  he  is  not  afraid  to  turn  to  literary 
account  in  tiie  next  paragraph,  even  a  thing  of  so  little  dignity 
as  those  fastenings  of  garments  called  hooks  and  eyei.  But' 
the  fault  we  venture  to  charge  is,  analogously  to  what 
we  have  said  of  the  more  austerely  intellectual  parts  of 
the  composition,  the  frequent,  extension  of  a  figure  into  a 
multiformity  which  beguiles  both  the  author  and  the  reader 
from  the  direct  and  pressing  pursuit  of  the  main  object. 
When  the  object  is  grave  and  important  truth,  the  beauties 
of  imagery,  when  introduced  with  a  copiousness  greatly 
beyond  the  strictest  necessities  of  explanation,  should  be  so 
managed  as  to  be  like  flowery  borders  of  a  road  :  the  way 
may  have  on  each  side  every  variety  of  beauty,  every 
charm  of  shape,  and  hue  and  scent,  to  regale  the  traveller:  hut, 
it  should  still  he  absolutely  a  road — going  right  on — with 
defined  and  near  limits — and  not  widening  out  into  a  spacious 
and  intricate  wilderness  of  these  beauties,  where  the  man 
that  was  to  travel  is  seduced  to  wander.  When  an  apt 
figure  occurs  to  our  author,  his  imagination  (which  has 
received  with  wonderful  accuracy,  and  retained  with  wonderful 
fidelity, all  the^ascertainahie  points  of  appearance  and  quality  of 
almost  all  objects,)  instantaneously  expands  and  finishes  this 
figure,  within  his  own  mind,  into  a  complete  object  or  scene, 
with  all  its  absolute  and  relative  distinctions  and  circum¬ 
stances  ;  and  his  intellectual  subtlety  suddenly  perceives, 
besides  its  principal  and  most  obvious  analogy  with  the 
abstract  truth .  he  is  stating,  various  other  more  refined  and 
minute  analogies  and  appositenesses,  which  are  more  gra¬ 
tifying  to  his  own  mind  than  the  leading  analogy,  partly 
from’  the  consideration  that  only  a  very  acute  perception 
would  have  discerned  them,  and  partly  because  a  double 
intellectual  luckiness  is  more  unusual  than  a  single  one. 
Now,  we  have  mentioned  the  complexity  of  appositeness, 
the  several-fold  relation  between  the  figure  and  the  truth 
to  which  it  is  brought  as  correspondent,  as  one  of  the  ex¬ 
cellencies,  of  our  author’s  figures  :  and  we  have  done  so, 
because  none  but  a  writer  of  great  genius  will  very  fre¬ 
quently  fall  on  such  figures— and  because  a  very  specific 
rather  than  a  merely  general  relation,  an  interior  and  essential 
rather  than  a  superficial  and  circumstantial  analogy,  between 
the  subject  and  the  corresponding  figure,  is  a  great  ex¬ 
cellence  as  exhibiting  the  laws  ot  reason  prevalent  through 
the  operations  of  imagination;  and  it  would  otten  be  found 
that  the  specific  and  pointed  appropriateness  of  the  comparison 
consists  in  its  containing  a  double  analogy.  B,ut  when  a 
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subtle  intelligence,  perceiving  something  much  beyond 
this  duplicity  of  relation,  introduces  a  number  of  perhaps 
real  and  exquisite,  but  extremely  recondite  correspondences, 
the  reader,  though  pleased  with  the  sagacious  perception, 
so  long  as  not  confused  by  the  complexity,  is,  at  the  same 
time,  certainly  diverted  from  the  leading  purpose  of  the 
discourse. 

It  is  not  alone  in  the  detection  of  refined  analogies  that 
our  author  too  much  amplifies  his  figurative  illustrations. 
He  does  it  sometimes  in  the  way  of  merely  perfecting, 
for  the  sake  of  its  own  completeness,  the  representation  of 
the  thing  which  furnishes  the  figure*  which  is  often  done 
equally  with  philosophical  accuracy  and  poetic  beauty. 
But  thus  extended  into  particularity,  the  illustration  exhibits 
a  number  of  colours,  and  combinations,  and  branchings  of 
imagery,  neither  needful  nor  useful  to  the  main  intellectual 
purpose.  Our  author  is  therefore  sometimes  like  a  man, 
who,  in  a  work  that  requires  the  use  of  wood,  but  requires 
it  only  in  the  plain  bare  form  of  straight-shaped  poles 
and  stakes,  should  insist  that  it  shall  be  living  wood,  re¬ 
taining  all  its  twigs  leaves  and  blossoms.  Or,  if  we  might 
compare  the  series  of  ideas  in  a  composition  to  a  military 
line,  we  should  say  that  many  of  our  author’s  images, 
and  of  even  his  more  abstracted  conceptions,  are  super- 
numerarily  attended  by  so  many  related,  but  secondary 
and  subordinate  ideas,  that  the  array  of  thought  bears 
some  resemblance  to  what  that  military  line  would  be,  if 
many  of  the  men,  veritable  and  brave  soldiers  all  the 
while,  stood  in  the  ranks  surrounded  with  their  wives  and 
children. 

Of  the  properties  which  we  have  attempted,  we  sincerely 
acknowledge  very  inadequately,  to  discriminate  and  describe 
as  characteristic  of  our  author’s  mode  of  writing,  the  result 
is — that  readers  of  ordinary,  though  tolerably  cultivated 
faculties,  feel  a  certain  deficiency  of  the  effective  force 
which  they  believe  such  an  extraordinary  course  of  thinking 
ought  to  have  on  their  minds.  They  feel,  decisively,  that 
they  are  under  the  tuition  of  a  most  uncommonly  powerful 
and  far-seeing  spirit,  that  penetrates  into  the  essences  of 
things,  and  can  also  strongly  define  their  forms  and  even 
their  shadows — and  that  is  quite  in  earnest  to  communicate, 
whjle  they  are  equally  in  earnest  to  obtain,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  principles  which  such  a  mind  has  deduced  from  a 
severe  examination  of  a  vast  variety  of  facts  and  books. 
And  yet  there  is  some  kind  of  haze  in  the  medium 
through  which  this  spirit  transmits  its  light,  or  there  is 
some  vexatious  dimness  in  the  mental  faculty  of  seeing  : 
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so  that  looking  back  from  the  end  of  an  essay,  or  of  the 
volume,  they  really  do  not  feel  themselves  in  possession  of 
any  thing  like  the  full  value  of  as  much  ingenious,  and 
sagacious,  and  richly  illustrated  thinking  as  ever,  probably, 
was  contained  in  the  same  proportion  of  writing. 

We  would  not  set  down  much  of  the  difficulty  of  com¬ 
prehending,  so  much  complained  of,  to  the  language,  so 
far  as  it  is  distinguishable  from  the  thought  ;  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  here  and  there  a  scholastic  phrase,  and  a  certain 
degree  of  peculiarity  in  the  use  of  one  or  two  terms — 
especially  reason ,  which  he  uses  in  a  sense  in  which  he 
endeavours  to  explain  and  prove,  that  all  men  are  in 
equally  full  possession  of  the  faculty  which  it  denominates. 
Excepting  so  far  as  a  slight  tinge  of  antiqueness  indicates 
the  influence  of  our  older  writers,  especially  Milton  and 
Jlacon,  on  the  complexion  of  our  author’s  language,  it  is 
of  a  construction  original  in  the  greatest  possible  degree. 
That  it  could  not  well  be  otherwise  may  easily  be  supposed, 
when,  premising,  as  we  have  done,  the  originality  of  the 
author’s  manner  of  thinking,  we  observe  that  the  diction 
is  in  a  most  extraordinary  degree  conformed  to  the  thought. 
It  lies,  if  we  may  so  speak,  close  to  the  mental  surface, 
with  all  its  irregularities,  throughout.  It  is  therefore  per¬ 
petually  varying,  in  perfect  flexibility  and  obsequiousness 
to  the  ideas;  and,  without  any  rhetorical  regulation  of  its 
changes,  or  apparent  design,  or  consciousness  in  the 
writer,  is  in  succession  popular  and  scientific,  familiar 
and  magnificent,  secular  and  theological,  plain  and 
poetical.  It  has  none  of  the  phrases  or  combinations  of 
oratorical  common-place:  it  has  no  settled  and  favourite 
appropriations  of  certain  adjectives  to  certain  substantives: 
its  manner  of  expressing  an  idea  once,  gives  the  reader 
no  guess  how  the  same  idea  will  be  expressed  when  it 
comes  modified  by  a  different  combination.  The  writer 
considers  the  whole  congregation  of  words,  constituting 
our  language,  as  something  so  perfectly  and  independently 
his  own,  that  he  may  make  any  kind  of  use  ot  any  part 
of  it  that  his  thinking  requires.  Almost  every  p^ge  therefore, 
presents  unusual  combinations  of  words,  that  appear  not 
so  much  made  for  the  thought  as  made  by  it,  and  often 
give,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  the  very  colour,  as  well 
as  the  substantial  form,  of  the  idea.  There  is  no  settled 
construction  or  cadence  of  the  sentences ;  no  two,  perhaps, 
of  about  the  same  length  being  constructed  in  the  same 
manner.  From  the  complexity  and  extended  combination 
of  the  thought,  they  are  generally  long,  which  the  author 
something  less  than  half-apologizes  for,  and  therefore  some- 
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thing  more  than  half  defends.  We  will  quote  what  he  says 
on  this  point. 

<  Doubtless,  too,  I  have  in  some  measure  injured  my  style,  in  respect 
to  its  facility  and  popularity,  from  having  almost  confined  my  readings 
of  late  years,  to  the  works  of  the  ancients  and  those  of  the  elder 
writers  in  the  modern  languages.  We  insensibly  admire  what 
we  habitually  imitate;  and  an  aversion  to  the  epigrammatic  un¬ 
connected  periods  of  the  fashionable  Anjtlo-Gallican  taste,  has  too 
often  made  me  willing  to  forget,  that  the  stately  march  and 
difficult  evolutions,  which  characterize  the  eloquence  of  Hooker, 
Bacon,  Milton,  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  are,  notwithstanding  their  intrinsic 
excellence,  still  less  suited  to  a  periodical  essay.  This  fault  1  am  now 
endeavouring  to  correct,  though  I  can  never  so  far  sacrifice  my  judge¬ 
ment  to  the  desire  of  being  immediately  popular,  as  to  cast  my  sentences 
in  the  French  moulds,  or  affect  a  style  which  an  ancient  critic  would 
have  deemed  purposely  invented  for  persons  troubled  with  asthma  to  read, 
and  for  those  to  comprehend  who  labour  under  the  more  pitiable 
asthma  of  a  short-witted  intellect.  It  cannot  but  be  injurious  to  the 
human  mind  never  to  be  called  into  effort ;  and  the  habit  of  receiving 
pleasure  without  any  exercise  of  thought,  by  the  mere  excitement  of 
curiosity  and  sensibility,  may  be  justly  ranked  among  the  worst  effects 
of  novel-reading.  It  is  true,  'that  these  short  and  unconnected  sentences 
are  easily  and  instantly  understood  :  but  it  is  equally  true,  that,  wanting 
all  the  cement  of  thought  as  well  as  of  style,  ail  the  connections,  and 
(if  you  will  forgive  so  trivial  a  metaphor)  all  the  hooks-and-eyes 
of  the  memory,  they  are  as  easily  forgotten  ;  or  rather,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  they  should  be  remembered.  Nor  is  it  less  true  that  those 
who  confine  their  reading  to  such  books,  dwarf  their  own  faculties, 
and  finally  reduce  their  understandings  to  a  deplorable  imbecility/ 
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He  might,  in  contradiction  to  the  vulgar  notion  that 
long  sentences  necessarily  shew  the  author  guilty  of  what 
is  termed  diffuseness,  have  added,  that  length  of  sentences 
furnishes  a  capital  mean  of  being  concise;  that,  in  fact, 
whoever  is  determined  on  the  greatest  possible  parsimony 
of  words,  must  write  in  long  sentences,  if  there  is  any  thing 
like  combination  in  his  thoughts.  For,  in  a  long  sentence, 
several  indispensable  conditionalties,  collateral  notices,  and 
qualifying  or  connecting  circumstances,  may  be  expressed 
by  short  members  of  the  sentence,  which  must  else  be  put  in  so 
many  separate  sentences;  thus  making  two  pages  of  short 
sentences  to  express,  and  in  a  much  less  connected  manner, 
what  one  well-constructed  long  sentence  would  have  ex¬ 
pressed  in  half  a  page  : — and  yet  an  unthinking  reader  might 
very  possibly  cite  these  two  pages  as  a  specimen  of  con¬ 
cise  writing,  and  such  a  half  page  as  a  sample  of  dif¬ 
fuseness. 

We  had  intended  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  several 
essays  in  this  volume,  considered  as  to  their  subjects;  and 
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on  the  most  prominent  of  the  principles  endeavoured  to 
be  illustrated  and  established.  But  we  have  dwelt  so  long 
on  the  more  general  qualities  of  its  intellectual  and  literary 
character,  that  our  readers  will  very  willingly  excuse  us 
from  prolonging  a  course  of  observations,  in  which  we 
have  by  no  means  succeeded  to  our  wish  in  the  attempt 
to  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  most  extraordinary  pro¬ 
duction  that  has,  at  any  time,  come  under  our  official  notice. 
We  confess,  too,  that  we  should  feel  no  small  degree  of 
diffidence  in  undertaking  any  thing  like  an  analysis  of  dis¬ 
quisitions  so  abstruse,  so  little  reduced  to  the  formal 
arrangement  of  system,  so  interrupted  and  unfinished,  and 
so  often  diverging  to  a  great  distance  from  the  leading 
direction. 

The  subjects  largely  discussed  are  few.  Among  them 
are,  the  duty  and  laws  of  communicating  truth,  in¬ 
cluding  the  liberty  of  the  press  ;  the  theories  of  the  several 
most  celebrated  political  philosophers,  or  schools  of 
philosophers;  errors  of  party  spirit ;  vulgar  errors  respecting 
taxation;  the  law  of  nations;  Paley’s  doctrine  of  general 
consequences  as  the  foundation  of  the  criterion  of  morality; 
sketches  of  Sir  Alexander  Ball;  the  proper  discipline  for 
rising,  in  point  of  intellectual  freedom  and  vigour,  above 
the  gi  ^eral  state  of  the  age;  and  several  other  topics  of 
less  comprehensive  denomination.  But  no  adequate  guess 
can  be  made,  from  these  denominations,  at  the  variety 
and  latitude  of  the  inquiries  and  observations.  There  is 
not  a  great  deal  expressly  on  the  subject  of  religion  ;  the 
intended  statement  of  the  author’s  general  views  of  it 
having  been  delayed  till  the  work  prematurely  closed;  but 
there  are  many  occasional  references  in  a  spirit  of  great 
seriousness.  He  asserts  the  radical  depravity,  to  a  very 
great  extent,  of  human  nature,  though  in  forms  of  language 
most  widely  different,  to  be  sure,  from  that  of  orthodox 
sermons  and  bodies  of  divinity.  As  the  basis,  however, 
of  some  of  his  principles  of  moral  philosophy,  he  claims 
a  certain  profound  and  half  mystical  reverence  for  the 
mental  and  moral  essence  and  organization  of  man,  which 
we  find  it  somewhat  difficult  to  render.  He  is  a  most 
zealous  assertor  of  free-agency.  In  one  place  the  word 
Methodism  is  used  exactly  in  the  way  in  which  it  is 
employed  by  those  whom  the  author  knows  to  be  fools, 
profligates,  or  bigots.  He  is  perfectly  apprized,  how  much 
of  intelligent  belief  and  ardent  piety  is  comprehended 
within  the  tenets  and  the  state  of  the  affections,  to  which 
this  term  of  opprobrium  is  generally  applied;  and  we  were 
astonished  therefore  to  see  him  so  far  consenting  to  adopt 
what  he  knew  to  be  the  lingo  of  irr§ligion. 
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A  portion  of  liis  political  reasonings  and  reflections,  is 
retrospective  to  the  times  of  the  French  revolution ;  and 
distinguishes  and  censures,  with  very  great  judgment  and 
eloquence,  the  respective  errors  of  our  aristocratic  and  de¬ 
mocratic  parties  at  that  time.  Some  interesting  references 
are  made  to  the  author’s  own  views,  and  hopes,  and  pro¬ 
jects  at  that  period.  As  those  views  and  projects  had 
nothing  to  do  with  revolutions  in  England,  we  wish  that 
some  passages  expressed  in  the  tone  of  self-exculpation 
had  been  spared.  It  was  no  great  harm,  if  a  young  man 
of  speculative  and  ardent  genius  saw  nothing  in  the  po¬ 
litical  state  of  any  country  in  Christendom  to  prevent  him 
wishing,  that  a  new  constitution  of  society  could  be 
tried  somewhere  in  the  wildernesses  of  America.  In  his 
professing  to  have  very  long  since  renounced  the  visionary 
ideas  and  wishes  which,  under  various  modifications  of  the 
notion  and  the  love  of  liberty^,  elated  so  many  superior 
minds  in  that  eventful  season,  we  were  anxious  to  see 
him  preserve  the  dignity  of  keeping  completely 
clear  of  the  opposite  extreme  of  approving  all  things 
as  they  are — to  see  him  preserve,  in  short,  the  lofty 
spirit  in  which  he  wrote,  many  years  since,  his  sublime 
6  Ode  to  France.’  And  there  is  in  the  work  less  to  dis¬ 
please  on  that  head,  than  in  many  instances  of  the  6  im¬ 
petuous  recoil’  of  men  of  talents  from  the  principles  of 
violent  democracy.  But  we  confess  we  have  perceived  a 
more  favourable  aspect  than  we  should  deem  compatible 
with  the  spirit  of  a  perfect  moralist,  philanthropist,  and 
patriot,  towards  the  present  state  of  political  institutions- 
and  practices.  We  should  think  that  at  least  these  are 
not  times  to  extenuate  the  evil  of  enormous  taxation;  to 
make  light  of  the  suggestion  of  the  superior  benefit  of 
employing  a  given  number  of  men  rather  in  making  ca¬ 
nals  and  building  bridges  than  in  destructive  military  ex¬ 
peditions  ;  to  celebrate  the  happiness  of  having  the  much 
greater  part  of  a  thousand  millions  of  a  national  debt, 
and  the  attendant  benefit  of  a  paper-currency  ;  or  to  join 
in  reprobating  any  party  who  are  zealous  for  a  reform  of 
the  legislature  and  political  corruptions. — There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  work,  much  acute  speculation  on  political 
systems  that  has  no  direct  reference  to  the  practical  poli¬ 
tics  of  the  day.  It  should  be  observed  too,  that,  beyond 
all  other  political  speculators,  our  author  mingles  impor¬ 
tant  moral  and  philosophical  principles  with  his  rea¬ 
sonings. 

The  most  of  what  may  be  called  entertainment,  may 
erhaps  be  found  in  a  number  of  letters  written  from  Ger- 
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many  by  a  young  Englishman,  who  passed  among  his  col¬ 
lege  companions  by  the  name  of  Satyrane,  and  whom,  if 
there  were  not  so  much  said  or  implied  in  his  praise, 
accompanied  too  by  some  slight  expression  as  if  he  were 
not  now  surviving,  we  should  mightily  suspect  to  be  no 
other  than  the  author  himself. 

A  whole  number  (the  I3lh)  is  occupied  with  the  story 
of  a  tragical  event  that  happened  at  Nuremberg,  a  little 
before  Mr.  C.  first  saw  that  place.  The  principal  person* 
ages  were  a  baker’s  orphan  and  outcast  daughter,  and  a 
washerwoman.  He  is  very  particular  in  asserting  the  truth 
of  the  account;  hut  if  he  had  not,  we  should  have  be¬ 
lieved  it  nevertheless;  for  the  plain  reason,  that  we  think 
it  surpasses  the  powers  of  fiction,  the  powers  of  invention 
of  even  Mr.  C.  No  abstract  can  be  given  to  make  it  at  all 
intelligible;  but  it  is  so  strange,  so  horrible,  and  so  sub¬ 
lime,  that  we  should  think  meanly  of  the  feelings  of  any 
person,  who,  after  reading  it,  would  not  turn  with  indiffe¬ 
rence  from  the  comparative  insipidity  of  any  thing  to  be 
found  in  tragedy  or  romance. 

We  ought  to  have  given  a  few  extracts  from  the  work  ; 
but  we  did  not  know  where  to  select  them,  amidst  such  a 
wilderness  of  uncommon  ideas.  Many  other  passages  may  be 
more  interesting  than,  the  following  representation  of  one 
of  Luther’s  skirmishes  with  Satan,  in  the  Warteburg,  a 
castle  near  Eisenach,  in  which  he  was  confined  many  months, 
by  a  friendly  and  provident  force,  and  where  our  author  was 
shewn  the"  black  mark  on  the  wall,  produced,  as  every  visi¬ 
tant  is  told,  by  the  intrepid  reformer’s  throwing  his  ink-stand 


it  the  enemy. 

<  If  this  Christian  Hercules,  this  heroic  cleanser  of  the  Augean 
stable  ,  of  apostacy,  had  been  born  and  educated  in  the  present  age,  or 
she  preceding  generation,  he  would  doubtless  have  held  himself  for 
i  man  of  genius  and  original  power.  But  with  this  faith  alone  ^he 
would  hardly  have  removed  the  mountains  which  he  did  remove.  The 
darkness  and  superstition  of  the  age,  which  required  such  a  reformer, 
htad  moulded  his  mind  for  the  reception  of  ideas  concerning  himself, 
better  suited  to  inspire  the  strength  and  enthusiasm  necessary  for  the 
task  of  reformation,  ideas  more  in  sympathy  with  the  spirits  whom  he 
was  to  influence.  He  deemed  himself  gifted  with  supernatural  im- 
pulses,  an  especial  servant  of  Heaven,  a  chosen  warrior,  fighting,  as 
the  general  of  a  small  but  faithful  troop,  against  an  army  of  evil  beings, 
headed  by  the  prince  of  the  air.  These  were  no  metaphorical  beings 
in  his  apprehension.  He  was  a  poet  indeed,  as  great  a  poet  as  ever 
lived  in  any  age  or  country  ;  but  his  poetic  images  were  so  vivid,  that 
thev  mastered  the  poet’s  own  mind.  He  was  possessed  with  them,  as 
with  substances  distinct  from  himself :  Luther  did  not  write,  he  acted 
poems  The  Bible  was  a  spiritual,  indeed,  but  not  a  figurative  armoury, 
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in  his  belief ;  it  was  the  magazine  of  his  warlike  stores,  and  from 
thence  he  was  to  arm  himself,  and  supply  both  shield,  and  sword,  and 
javelin,  to  the  elect.  Methinks  I  see  him  sitting,  the  heroic  student 
iri  the  Warteburg,  with  his  midnight  lamp  before  him,  seen  by  the 
late  traveller  in  the  plain  Bischcfsroda ,  as  a  star  on  the  mountain. 
Below  it  lies  the  Hebrew  bible  open,  on  which  he  gazes,  his  brow 
pressing  on  his  palm,  brooding  over  some  obscure  text,  which  he 
desires  to  make  plain  to  the  simple  boor,  and  to  the  humble  artizan, 
and  to  transfer  its  whole  force  into  their  own  natural  and  living  tongue. 
And  he  himself  does  not  understand  it !  Thick  darkness  lies  on  the 
original  text:  he  counts  the  letters,  he  calls  up  the  roots  of  each 
separate  word,  and  questions  them  as  the  familiar  spirits  of  an  oracle. 
In  vain  :  thick  darkness  continues  to  cover  it  !  not  a  ray  of  meaning 
darts  through  it.  With  sullen  and  angry  hope  he  reaches  for  the 
vulgate,  his  old  and  sworn  enemy,  the  treacherous  confederate  of  the 
Roman  Anti-Christ,  which  he  so  gladly,  when  he  can,  rebukes  for 
Idolatrous  falsehoods,  which  had  dared  place 

iC  Within  the  sanctuary  itself  their  shrines 

Abominations !” — 

Now-^O  thought  of  humiliation — he  must  entreat  its  aid.  See !  rhere 
has  the  sly  spirit  of  apostacy  worked  in  a  phrase,  which  favours  the 
doctrine  of  purgatory,  the  intercession  of  saints,  or  the  efficacy  of  pray¬ 
ers  for  them.  And'  what  is  worse  than  all,  the  interpretation  is  plau¬ 
sible.  The  original  Hebrew  might  be  forced  into  this  meaning:  and 
no  other  meaning  seems  to  lie  in  it,  none  to  hover  over  it  in  the 
heights  of  allegory,  none  to  lurk  'beneath  it  even  in  the  depths  of 
Cabala !  This  is  the  work  of  the  tempter !  It  is  a  cloud  of  darkness, 
conjured  up  between  the  truth  of  the  sacred  letters  and  the  eyes  of 
his  understanding,  by  the  malice  of  the  evil  one,  and  for  a  trial  of 
his  faith!  Must  he  then  confess,  must  he  subscribe  the  name  of  Lu¬ 
ther  to  an  exposition  which  consecrates  a  weapon  for  the  hand  of 
the  idolatrous  hierarchy  ?  Never !  never  ! 

There  still  remains  one  auxiliary  in  reserve,  the  translation  of  the 
Seventy.  The  Alexandrine  Greeks,  anterior  to  the  church  itself,  could 
intend  no  support  to  its  corruptions — the  Septuagint  will  have  pro¬ 
faned  the  altar  of  truth  with  no  incense  for  the  nostrils  of  the  Uni¬ 
versal  Bishop  to  snuff  up.  And  here  again  his  hopes  are  baffled  ! 
Exactly  at  this  perplexed  passage  had  the  Greek  translator  given  his 
understanding  a  holiday,  and  made  his  pen  supply  its  place.  O  honoured 
Luther,  as  easily  mightest  thou  convert  the  whole  city  of  Rome,  with 
the  pope  and  the  conclave  ©f  cardinals  inclusive,  as  strike  a  spark  of 
light  from  the  words,  and  nothing  but  words,  of  the  Alexandrine  ver¬ 
sion.  Disappointed,  despondent,  enraged,  ceasing  to  think ,  yet  continu¬ 
ing  his  brain  on  the  stretch,  in  solicitation  of  a  thought,  and  gradually 
giving  himself  up  to  angry  fancies,  to  recollections  of  past  persecutions, 
to  uneasy  fears  and  inward  defiances,  and  floating  images  of  the  evil 
being,  their  supposed  personal  author,  he  sinks,  without  perceiving  it, 
into  a  trance  of  slumber:  during  which  his  brain  retains  its  waking 
energies,  excepting  that  what  would  have  been  mere  thoughts  before, 
bow  (the  action  and  counterweight  of  his  outward  senses,  and  their 
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impressions  being  withdrawn)  shape  and  condense  themselves  into 
things ,  into  realities !  Repeatedly  half-]wakening,  and  his  eye-lids  as 
often  re-closing,  the  objects  which  really  surround  him  form  the  place 
and  scenery  of  his  dream.  All  at  once  he  sees  the  arch-fiend  coming 
forth  on  the  wall  of  the  room,  from  the  very  spot  perhaps,  on  which 
his  eyes  had  been  fixed  vacantly  during  the  perplexed  moments  of  his 
.former  meditation ;  the  ink-stand,  which  he  had  at  the  same  time  been 
using,  becomes  associated  with  it;  and  in  that  struggle  of  rage,  which 
in  these  distempered  dreams  almost  constantly  precedes  the  helpless 
terror  by  the  pain  of  which  we  are  finally  awakened,  he  imagines  that 
he  hurls  it  at  the  intruder,  or  not  improbably  in  the  first  instant  of 
awakening,  while  yet  both  his  imagination  and  his  eyes  are  possessed 
by  the  dream,  he  actually  hurls  it.  Some  weeks  after,  perhaps,  during 
which  he  had  often  mused  on  the  incident,  undetermined  whether  to 
deem  it  a  visitation  of  Satan  to  him  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body, 
he  discovers  the  dark  spot  on  the  wall,  and  receives  it  as  a  sign 
and  pledge  to  him  of  the  event  having  actually  taken  place.’  p.  125. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  an  earnest  wish, 
that  this  original  thinker  and  eloquent  writer  may  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  put  the  literary  public  speedily  in  possession,  by 
successive  volumes  of  essays,  of  an  ample  portion  of  those 
refined  speculations,  the  argument  and  the  strongest  illus¬ 
trations  of  which  he  is  well  known  to  have  in  an  almost 
complete  state  in  his  mind — and  many  of  which  will  never 
be  in  any  other  mind,  otherwise  than  as  communicated  from 
him.  The  chief  alteration  desirable,  for  his  readers’  sake, 
to  be  made  in  his  mode  of  writing,  is  a  resolute  restriction 
on  that  mighty  profusion  and  excursiveness  of  thought, 
in  wThich  he  is  tempted  to  suspend  the  pursuit  and  retard 
the  attainment  of  the  one  distinct  object  which  should  be 
clearly  kept  in  view;  and,  added  to  this,  a  morejfpatient  and 
prolonged  effort  to  reduce  the  abstruser  part  of  his  ideas, 
as-  much  as  their  subtle  quality  will  possibly  admit,  to  a 
substantial  and  definable  form. 

Art.  XIV.  Observations  respecting  the  Public  Expenditure ,  and  the 

Influence  of  the  Crown.  By  the  Right  Hon.  George  Rose.  London, 

Cadell  and  Davis,  1810. 

rjnHE  three  principal  points  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Reformists 
is  directed,  and  against  which  they  are  peculiarly  eloquent  aqd 
energetic,  are  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  the  state  of  representation, 
and  the  public  expenditure.  They  assert  of  the  first,  that  it 
has  alarmingly  increased,  and  is  still  increasing ;  of  the  second, 
they  contend  that  it  is  defective  and  impure ;  and  with  respect 
to  the  third,  they  charge  those_  to  whose  care  and  vigilance  it 
is  confided,  with  breach  of  their  high  trust, — it  is,  they  say,  lavished 
with  criminal  profusion,  and  perverted  to  the  purposes  of  ministerial 
partiality  and  rapacity. 
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In  opposition  to  these  gentlemen,  Mr.  Rose  steps  forward  as  the 
champion  of  government,  and,  in  reference  to  the  first  and  last  or 
these  heads  of  accusation,  he  asserts,  that  the  reverse  of  every  one  of 
them  is  to  be  proved  by  the  citation  of  documents,  and  refers  boldly 
to  his  authorities  for  the  proof  of  his  assertions. 

Mr,  Rose  represents  the  late  Mr.  Pitt  as  extremely  anxious  for  the 
4  simplification  and  publicity  of  accounts,*  and  as  taking  every  me* 
thcd  in  his  power  of  providing  against  abuses  of  every  kind.  The  amount 
of  savings  made  by  that  minister,  he  estimates  at  2,590,000  pounds. 

«  These  measures  of  economy/  he  proceeds,  *  and  for  correcting 
abuses,  were  followed  up  by  other  laws,  in  the  administration  of  Lord 
Grenville ,  for  insuring  the  payment  of  the  public  revenue,  in  various 
branches,  regularly  into  the  exchequer,  and  guarding  against  abuses 
in  the  expenditure  of  it ;  and  for  abolishing  some  offices  in  the 
customs,  and  regulating  others,  in  Ireland,  on  a  similar  plan  with  the  one 
adopted  in  Engl,  nd  ;  also  for  an  examination  into  abuses  in  office  ^Ireland.* 
While  we  applaud  the  candour  which  lea  the  Right  Hon.  Gentle¬ 
man  thus  to  do  justice  to  the  motives  and  conduct  of  the  party  to 
which  he  is  opposed,  we  sympathise  with  his  mortification  at  not  being 
able  to  follow  up  this  paragiaph  by  a  similar  expose  of  the  self-deny¬ 
ing  ordinances  of  the  political  characters  with  whom  he  is  now  associated. 

His  inquiry  into  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  is  nearly  confined  to 
a  statement  of  the  members  of  the  Eiouse  of  Commons,  who  hold 
places  of  profit  curing  pleasure  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  result  ap¬ 
pears  to  be,  that  ‘  the  persons  now  in  office,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
are  exactly  equal  to  the  half  of  the  lowest  number  at  any  time/ 
between  1739  and  1782.  ‘  The  imperceptible  influence  which  is  some¬ 

times  much  dwelt  on/  Mr.  P.ose  utterly  denies  to  exist. 

We  shall  permit  ourselves  to  make  but  one  remark  upon  this  very 
fairly  written  party  publication.  It  meets  part  of  the  question  only. 
It  refers  to  figures,  and  to  official  statements,  which  are  no  doubt  ac¬ 
curate  as  far  as  they  go  ;  but  they  do  not  apply  as  evidence  beyond 
the  mere  items  to  which  they  so  refer.  The  question  is  one  of  mo¬ 
mentous  import  and  large  inquiry,  scarcely  to  be  stated,  much  less 
discussed,  within  the  limits  of  a  two  shilling  pamphlet. 

Art.  XV.  Christ  Crucified.  A  Sermon,  preached  before  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  on  Sunday,  March  17,  1811.  By  the  Rev.  Charles 
Simeon,  Fellow  of  King’s  College.  8vo  pp.  27.  Price  Is.  Deighton 
Cadtll  and  Co.  1811. 

SIMEON  appears  laudably  solicitous  to  impress  on  his  learned 
and  clerical  audience,  what  kind  of  religious  instruction  they  ought 
to  deliver  from  the  pulpit  themselves,  rather  than  to  entertain  them 
with  critical  or  philosophical  disquisitions.  With  this  view  he  points 
out  to  their  attention  the  great  topic  of  St.  Paul’s  ministry,  from  the 
well  known  words,  1  Cor.  ii.  2;  44  1  determined  not  to  know  any  thing 
**  among  you,  save  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified.”  Preaching  Christ 
crucified,  he  represents  as  signifying,  not  merely  to  dwell  upon  the 
historical  fact  of  the  Saviour’s  death,  but  to  insist  upon  it  as  the  ground 
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of  hope,  and  the  motive  to  obedience.  Having  thus  explained  the 
apostle’s  determination, he  vindicates  it  on  these  grounds; — because  the 
doctrine  of  the  cross,  thus  explained,  contained  all  he  was  commissioned 
to  declare, —  because  it  contained  all  that  was  conducive  to  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  man, — and  because  nothing  could  be  added  to  it  without 
weakening  or  destroying  its  efficacy. 

There  are  several  passages  in  this  lucid  and  judicious  discourse, 
which  we  should  gladly  quote.  The  following,  in  particular,  deserve 
attention. 

4  We  mean  not  to  justify  any  persons  whatever  in  using  unnecessary 
terms  of  distinction,  more  especially  if  it  be  with  a  view  to  depreciate 
others,  and  to  aggrandize  themselves  :  but  still  the  distinctions  which 
are  made  in  Scripture  must  be  made  by  us;  else  for  what  end  has 
God  himself  made  them  ?  Now  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Apostle 
characterizes  the  great  subject  of  his  ministry  as  the  gosfiel ;  nor  can 
it  be  denied  that  he  complains  of  some  teachers  in  the  Galatian  church 
as  introducing  another  gospel,  which  was  not  the  true  gospel,  but  a 
perversion  of  it.  Here  then  he  lays  down  the  distinction  between 
doctrines  which  are  truly  evangelical,  and  others  which  have  no  just 
title  to  that  name.  Of  course  wherever  the  same  difference  exists 
between  the  doctrines  maintained,  the  same  terms  must  be  proper  to 
distinguish  them;  and  a  just  view  of  those  distinctions  is  necessary 
in  order  to  our  being  guarded  against  error,  and  established  in  the 
truth.’ 

6  We  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  there  are  not  different  degrees  of 
clearness  in  the  views  and  ministry  of  different  persons,  or  that  none 
are  accepted  of  God  or  useful  in  the  Church,  unless  they  come  up  to 
such  a  precise  standard:  Nor  do  we  confine  the  term  Evangelical  to 
those  who  lean  to  this  or  that  particular  system,  as  some  are  apt  to 
imagine :  but  this  we  say,  that,  in  proportion  as  any  persons,  in  their 
spirit  and  in  their  preaching,  accord  with  the  example  in  the  text, 
they  are  properly  denominated  evangelical ;  and  that,  in  proportion  as 
they  recede  from  this  pattern,  their  claim  to  this  title  is  dubious  or 
v,oid.’ 

Now  then  we  ask,  What  is  there  in  this  which  every  Minister 
ought  not  to  preach,  and  every  Christian  to  feel?  Is  there  any 
thing  in  this  enthusiastic?  any  thing  Sectarian  ?  any  thing  uncharitable  ? 
any  thing  worthy  of  reproach  ?  Is  the  Apostle’s  example  in  the  text 
so  absurd,  as  to  make  an  imitation  of  him  blame-worthy,  and  a  con¬ 
formity  to  him  contemptible?  Or,  if  a  scoffing  and  ungodly  world 
will  make  the  glorying  in  the  cross  of  Christ  a  subject  of  reproach, 
ought  any  who  are  reproached  by  them  to  abandon  the  gospel  for  fear 
of  being  called  evangelical  ?  Ought  they  not  rather,  like  the  Apostles, 
«  to  rejoice  that  they  are  counted  worthy  to  suffer  shame,”  if  shame 
it  le,  for  Christ’s  sake?  The  fact  is  indisputable,  that  the  Apostle’s 
commission  was  to  preach  Christ  crucified ;  to  preach,  I  say,  that 
chiefly,  that  constantly,  that  exclusively :  and  therefore  he  was  justified 
in  his  determination  to  “  know  nothing  else  consequently,  to  adopt 
that  same  resolution  is  our  wisdom  also,  whether  it  be  in  reference 
to  our  own  salvation,  or  to  the  subject  of  our  ministrations  in  the 
church  of  God.’  pp.  14? — 18. 
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Art.  XVI.  The  Village  Pedagogue,  a  poem,  and  other  Pieces,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  Walk  from  Newcastle  to  Keswick.  By  a  Country 
Schoolmaster.  12mo.  pp.  100.  Preston  and  Heaton,  Newcastle, 
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word,  but  we  must  fetch  it  from  France,  will  very  aptly  express 
character  of  these  miscellanies — naivete-  The  author  disco¬ 


vers  so  much  honest  simplicity  in  all  he  says,  so  much  earnestness 
on  trifling  themes,  and  so  little  effort  on  grave  ones,  that  the  reader 
is  drawn  forward  with  a  constant  smile  on  his  countenance.  We 
cannot  express  the  good  will  we  felt  on  laying  down  this  little  book 
more  strongly,  than  by  saying,  that,  if  we  could  exchange  our  hoary 
locks  for  the  curls  of  infancy,  our  author  is  the  very  first  person  we  should 
pitch  upon  for  a  4  pedagogue.’ 

The  principal  poem  in  this  collection  is  not  composed  on  a  very 
perspicuous  plan,  but  is  partly  didactic,  and  partly  auto-biographical,  just 
as  best  suits  the  the  author’s  purpose.  There  are  several  passages 
we  should  like  to  amuse  our  readers  with.  Perhaps  the  following 
will  bear  extracting  as  well  as  any. 

4  Perhaps  to  thee  the  Squire  may  have  consign’d 
His  fav’rite  grandson,  with  the  strictest  charge, 

44  On  no  account  correct  my  darting  boy.” 

All  fear  of  chastisement  thus  done  away, 

Behold  this  sprig  of  quality,  in  lieu 
Of  conning  o’er  with  care  his  lesson  brief. 

At  ev’ry  window  busily  employ’d, 

Domitian-like,  in  immolating  wasps  ? 

Ere  long,  with  young  Domitian  comes  the  Squire, 

With  brow  contracted  making  long  complaints, 

44  He  cannot  find  his  boy  at  all  improv’d, 

44  A  boy  of  his  quick  parts,  ’tis  Wonderful  indeed !” 

Shouldst  thou  the  truth  reveal,  how  time  was  spent, 

How  deaf  an  ear  he  lent  to  thy  reproofs, 

44  The  fault  lies  all  with  thee,  nothing  more  clear : 

44  No  easier  task,  than  to  keep  hoys  in  awe 
44  And  due  subordination  by  a  threat ; 

44  At  home  his  William  is  quite  tractable, 

44  And  quite  sufficient  is  a  word  or  nod.” 

No  mention  made  of  all  the  cherry  tarts, 

The  currant-jelly,  and  the  citron  cake, 

Which  every  hour  are  introduc’d  to  bribe 
The  imp  to  good  behavior,  and  restrain 
The  pamper’d  cockerel  within  due  bounds. 

Thus  situated,  no  resource  is  left, 

Except  the  counsel  of  thy  Reverend  Friend, 

Whose  influence  may  possibly  obtain, 

That  the  young  fav’rite  may  be  given  up 
Wholly  to  thy  discretionary  power: 

So  shall  the  rapid  progress  of  the  boy 

Secure  to  thee  the  grandfather’s  esteem.’  pp.  11,  22. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  great  inequality  of  this  writer’s 
compositions.  Those  who  have  taken  measure  'of  his  poetical  ca- 
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pabilities  by  the  foregoing  extract,  will  scarcely  be  prepared  to  encounter 
such  a  talent  for  description,  as  is  evinced  in  the  lines  below. 

6  Bethink  thee,  at  this  solemn  midnight  hour, 

When  nought  disturbs  the  silence,  but  the  brook 
That  murmurs  at  thy  feet,- — the  distant  sound 
Of  thund’ring  cataract  faintly  heard, — 

Or  melancholy  beat  of  swelling  surge 
Against  the  high  and  rocky  coast,  which  braves 
Atlantic  billows,  steady  and  unmov’d 
As  innocence  itself, —  the  screech  owl’s  yell, — 

The  village  mastiff  barking  at  the  moon,  &c.  p.  20. 

We  break  off  abruptly,  because  the  conclusion  of  this  exhortation 
to  thoughtfulness  very  sensibly  falls  off ;  the  poet  proceeding  to  tell  us 
with  more  diffuseness  than  felicity,  e  how  this  sweet  hour, 

Is  in  the  great  metropolis  employed.’ 

We  shall  conclude  our  notice  of  this  publication  with  one  more 
extract  exhibiting,  as  we  presume  to  think,  considerable  strength  both 
of  thought  and  diction,  and  highly  commendable  in  point  of  sentiment. 
We  find  it  in  the  midst  of  some  rubbish  6  on  a  lamb.’ 

6  Ancient  of  Days !  once  cloth’d  in  flesh  and  blood, 

Revil’d,  rejected,  and  despis’d  of  men; 

He  to  the  cruel  smiters  gave  his  back. 

His  cheeks  to  those  who  plucked  off  the  hair, 

Like  a  poor  sheep  before  her  shearers  dumb, 

A  man  of  griefs,  in  fellowship  with  woe ! 

Now,  constituted  Judge  of  quick  and  dead, 

Sole  Treader  of  the  wine-press,  lo.  He  comes! 

The  Lion  of  the  Tribe  of  Judah  comes, 

In  garments  red,  to  trample  in  his  ire, 

And  pour  a  fiery  deluge  on  his  foes ! 

,  Ah  !  who  can  paint  the  terrors  of  his  day? 

Ah  !  who  can  stand  before  his  chariot-wheels  ? 

In  vain  shall  mountains  be  invok’d  to  hide 
The  guilty  head,  the  hills  invoked  in  vain. 

In  that  day  Heav’n  shall  tremble  like  a  leaf, 

This  rolling  orb  be  moved  from  her  place, 

The  sun  be  darken’d  in  his  going  forth, 

The  moon  and  stars  divested  of  their  light. 

With  thunder,  earthquake,  whirlwind,  and  with  storm, 

All  the  ungodly  shall  be  smitten  down, 

Even  as  grass  before  the  mower’s  scythe  : 

Death  shall  they  seek,  but  death  they  shall  not  find ! 

Thrice  happy  they,  who  on  their  foreheads  bear 
The  seal  of  the  Omnipotent ;  whose  robes 
Are  washed  white  in  the  Redeemer’s  blood. 

Who  in  triumphant  strains  exulting  sing, 

Where,  where  is  now  thy  victory,  O  Grave  ? 

Insatiate  Archer,  where  is  now  thy  sting?’  p.  4$. 
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Art.  XVII.  A  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Trimmer  :  preached 
at  New  Brentford,  Middlesex.  On  Sunday,  January  6,  1811.  By 
the  Rev  Thomas  Tunstall  Haverfield,  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford.  8vo.  pp.  22. .  Price  Is.  6d.  Hatchard.  1811. 

''HE  excellent  person  whose  death  gave  occasion  to  this  sermon,  is 
well  known  to  the  public  by  a  series  of  useful  compositions,  designed 
chiefly  for  the  instruction  of  young  persons,  and  those  in  humble  life. 
But  it  appears,  also,  that  her  character  in  private  life  was  most  exemplary  : 
that  her  habitual  frame  of  mind  was  humble  and  pious,  her  manners 
cheerful  and  engaging  ;  and  that,  like  Doras,  she  was  a  “woman  full 
of  good  works  and  alms  deeds.”  Mr.  Haverfield’s  text  is  Psalm  cxii.  6. 
As  a  specimen  of  the  s 
paraphrase. 

6  The  righteous  shall  be  in  everlasting  remembrance,  every  voice 
shall  be  exalted  in  their  praise,  every  tongue  shall  pour  forth  its  grateful 
tribute  to  their  memory,  every  heart  shall  melt  at  the  recollection  of  their 
virtue  and  benevolence ;  and  although  those  voices  must  fail,  those 
tongues  be  dumb,  and  those  hearts  cease  to  beat  ;  yet  there  is  a  record 
wherein  their  merits  are  written,  which  never  shall  pass  away,  which  shall 
one  day  be  read  before  men  and  angels,  when  generations  which 
are  past,  and  which  are  as  yet  unborn,  shall  be  told  what  were  the  lives 
of  the  righteous,  and  shall  witness  their  glory  and  everlasting  reward 
in  heaven/ 

In  the  preface,  alluding  to  the  manner  of  Mrs.  T/s  death,  Mr.  Haver¬ 
field  says,  ‘She  was  summoned  from  a  world  of  trouble  and  sorrow,  by  one 
of  the  most  gentle  calls  that  ever  was  sent  from  heaven  to  a  human  being  : 
while  sitting  in  her  chair,  perusing  the  letters  of  a  deceased  friend,  she 
sank  as  it  were  into  a  tranquil  slumber,  and  so  peaceful  was  her  end,  that 
the  moment  when  the  soul  was  separated  from  the  body  could,  not  be 
exactly  ascertained.  This  event,  so  happy,  for  herself,  and  so  afflict¬ 
ing  to  all  her  friends,  took  place  on  Saturday,  December  15,  1810/ 

Art.  XVIII.  Carlton  House  Fete ,  or  the  Disappointed  Bard:  in  a 

Series  of  Elegies.  To  which  is  added  Cui'iosity  in  Rags,  an  Elegy. 

By  Peter  Pindar,  Esq.  4to.  pp.  29.  Price  2s.  6d.  Walker.  1811. 
Stupid  and  disgusting  catchpenny.  The  bard  calls  himself,  ‘dis¬ 
appointed  /  and  so  we  dare  say  he  will  be,  in  good  earnest,  when 

he  comes  to  settle  accounts  with  his  publisher. 

Art.  XIX.  Dunkeld :  the  Prodigal  Sgu  :  and  other  Poems ,  including 

Translations  from  the  Gaelic.  By  Petrus  Ardilensis,  12mo.  pp.  186. 

Price  6s.  boards.  Baldwin,  1811. 

UNKELD  is  a  descriptive  poem,  composed  in  a  measure  not  very 
unlike  Grongar  Hill,  in  which  Petrus  Ardilensis,  taking  his 
station  on  the  classic  ground  of  Birnam,  celebrates,  with  due  enthusiasm, 
the  various  beauties  of  the  valley  which  gives  name  to  his  per¬ 
formance.  The  ‘  Prodigal  Son’  is  an  attempt,  not  the  wisest  in  the 

world,  to  graft  a  fictitious  story  on  the  Scripture  parable.  The  prodigal 

is  seduced  by  the  artifices  of  a  discarded  menial,  and,  after  some 


tyle  of  this  discourse  we  insert  the  following 
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preliminary  adventures,  is  taken  prisoner  by  a  foraging  parly  of  Arabs, 
till  he  is  at  length  rescued  by  the  friendly  interference  of  a  Simoom,  &c. 
How  much  the  effect  of  the  parable  is  improved  by  this  treatment 
of  it,  we  need  not  say.  Of  the  remaining  poems  the  most  considerable 
are  two  fables  and  three  translations  from  the  Gaelic.  The  volume 
on  the  whole  is  respectably  written,  but  stands  a  better  chance,  we 
think,  of  being  perused  by  the  author’s  friends  than  by  the  public. 

Art.  XX.  A  filain  Statement  of  some  of  the  most  important  Principles  of 
Religion  as  a  Preservative  against  Infidelity,  Enthusiasm ,  and  Immorality. 
By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Watson.  8vo.  pp.  viii.  168.  Price  6s.  boards. 
Longman  and  Co.  1811. 

|d|AD  Mr.  Watson  attended  to  that  important  part  of  self-knowledge 
which  consists  in  making  a  right  estimate  of  our  own  abilities,  we 
should  never  have  seen  this  4  plain  statement’.  His  former  works,  not¬ 
withstanding  many  obvious  deficiencies  which  led  us  to  suspect  the 
nature  of  his  creed,  contain  much  useful  information  on  subjects  of 
general  interest  to  the  friends  of  revelation  ;  and  if  he  had  published  only 
his  *  Popular  Evidences’  and  his  ‘Intimations,’  he  might  have  left  the 
word  in  tolerable  credit,  and  ranked  with  the  useful,  if  not  with  the 
profound  advocates  of  Christianity.  We  find  him  shrewd  and  sensible 
enough,  in  his  attempts  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  God — to  unfold  and 
illustrate  his  essential  perfections — and  to  enforce  the  general  principles 
of  virtue  and  religion.  But  he  has  ruined  his  fame  by  venturing  among 
polemics  :  as  soon  as  the  minuter  points  of  controversial  theology  come 
before  him,  he  betrays  as  much  ignorance,  want  of  discrimination,  and 
propensity  to  declaim  with  virulence  against  fanaticism,  as  ever  appeared 
in  primary  charge,  or  a  visitation  sermon. 

Mr.  Watson  is  particularly  anxious  to  promote  the  interests  of  morality. 
He  thinks  that  in  ‘  every  age  there  appears  to  have  been  a  conspiracy 
against  the  moral  duties  of  the  gospel  ;’  and  those  who  are  in  the  con¬ 
spiracy  in  the  present  day  are,  according  to  him,  the  Methodists  who 
substitute  ‘  inward  feelings  for  religion,’  and  the  Calvinists,  who  discard 
all  reliance  on  the  *  merit  of  good  works  !’  “  Of  all  cants,  the  cant  of 
the  hypocrite  is  the  worst.”  And  what  is  it  but  arrant  hypocrisy  in  this 
man,  to  represent  himself  as  the  only  rational  advocate  of  morality,  and 
those  whom  he  denounces  as  conspirators  against  it ;  when  he  must 
know,  that  the  most  active,  self-denying,  benevolent,  upright,  useful 
members  of  society,  are  amongst  the  very  people  whom  he  calumniates  ? 

We  are  told  that  ‘  those  who  recommend  the  divine  virtues  are  held  up 
as  the  worst  heretics.’  We  ask,  where  is  this  sect  to  be  found?  Surely 
all  parties  *  recommend  the  divine  virtues  ;’ — though  there  are  some  who 
do  more  than  recommend  them  ;  who  practice  them,  and  teach  others 
the  effectual  method  of  practising  them  too,  by  adducing  as  motives,  the 
very  principles  condemned  and  misunderstood  by  Mr.  Watson.  He 
often  tells  us,  that  ‘a  good  life  is  every  thing;’  though  we  are 
reminded  in  one  place  that  4  a  firm  belief  of  the  great  truths  of  religion 
is  the  best  foundation  of  a  good  life’— a  sentiment  which  we  firmly 
maintain,  and  which,  if  consistently  regarded,  might  have  saved  Mr.  W*  the 
trouble  of  much  unmeaning  and  contradictory  assertion.  Because  it  is 
VOL  VII,  4  G 
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affirmed  that  good  works  are  not  the  meritorious  causes  of  acceptance 
with  God,  our  author  represents  the  advocates  of  this  scriptural  doctrine 
as  teaching,  that  *  good  works  can  never  be  accepted  by  God.’  If  he 
cannot  perceive  the  wide  difference  between  these  positions,  we  are 
confident  that  no  attempts  on  our  part,  to  illuminate  him,  will  succeed. 

On  the  whole,  it  is,  we  think,  quite  plain  that  Mr.  W.  in  the  present 
undertaking,  has  very  imperfectly  studied  the  strength  of  his  shoulders. 
As  we  have  already  said,  on  subjects  which  have  been  before  discussed 
by  Derham,  Ray,  Paley,  Sturm,  and  others,  he  advances  what  is  solid, 
judicious,  and  instructive  ;  his  mistake  lies  in  fancying  himself  equal  to 
encounter  the  ‘  hydra  of  fanaticism.’ 

Art.  XXI.  Sacra  Hist  or  t  a  Efiltome ,  in  usum  Scholarum.  18mo.  pp. 
100.  Law,  Longman  and  Co.  &c.  1811. 

passing  through  Mr.  Valpy’s  press,  it  appears  to  us  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  L’Homond’s  humble  abridgement  of  Scripture  History  has 
been  considerably  improved  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that 
the  work  is  designed  for  beginners.  The  plan  is  progressive;  the 
sentences  gradually  becoming  longer  as  the  scholar  advances,  and  the 
Latin  more  idiomatical.  Each  chapter  has  a  title  indicative  of  its 
contents.  Where  the  book  is  used,  we  have  no  doubt  that  this  edition 
will  be  very  generally  preferred. 

Art.  XXII.  A  Guide  to  Trade  ;  or  a  new  Exercise  Book  for  the  use 
of  Schools,  See.  By  T.  Mercator.  ]2mo.  pp,  100,  Price  2s,  Longman 
and  Co,  1811. 

^HIS  little  book  has  certainly  the  merit  of  containing  a  good  deal 
of  useful  information  on  ‘  the  most  common  affairs  of  trade.’  It 
begins,  very  properly,  with  explaining  technical  terms,  and  ends  with 
some  remarks  on  Receipts,  Bills  of  Exchange,  and  Promissorv.  Notes  : 
but  the  author’s  prim  ipal  design  has  been  ‘to  furnish  schools  with  an 
exercise  book,  wh.ch  may  enable  young  persons,  designed  for  trade, 
to  write  and  compute  Bills  of  Parcels  with  accuracy  and  ease.’  We 
must  acknowledge  however  that,  in  a  discreditable  number  of  instances, 
Mr.  Mercator  has  laid  himself  open,  to  a  censure  passed  by  Congreve, 
on  a  certain  description  of  critics,  when  he  says, 

“  Rules  for  good  writing  they  with  pains  indite, 

“  Then  shew  us  what  is  bad — by  what  they  write.” 

Not  to  dwell  on  the  numerous  acknowledged  errors  of  computation, 
it  is  sufficient  to  glance  the  eye  over  a  single  page,  (15)  where  Mr. 
William  Rusher  of  Banbury,  (who  by  the  way  is  the  printer  of  the 
bookj  accuses  Mrs.  Vinders  of  having  purchased  Montgomery’s  West 
Indian  ;  and  Mr.  Samuel  Grainger,  of  Newbury,  with  a  flintiness  of 
conscience  not  exceeded,  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  in  the  memory  of 
tayiors,  actually  puts  down  the  abominable  price  of  £3  9  0  for 
two  pairs  of  braces !  Such  oversights  as  these  detract  considerably 
from  the  utility  of  a  school  book. 
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Art.  XXII.  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION. 


* Gentlemen  and  Publishers  who  have  works  in  the  press,  will  oblige  the 
Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Rl  view,  by  sending  information  ( post  paid ) 
of  the  subject ,  extent ,  and  probable  price  of  such  works  ;  which  they  may 
depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  public ,  if  consistent  with  its  plan . 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

In  the  press,  and  nearly  ready  for 
publication,  A  Series  of  Letters  to  a 
Friend  on  the  Evidences,  Doctrines, 
and  Duties  of  the  Christian  Religion ; 
designed  chiefly  for  young  persons.  In 
2  vols.  12mo.  By  Dr.  Gregory  of  the 
Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich. 

Dr.  Thomas  Thomson  has  nearly 
completed  for  the  press  a  History  of  the 
Royal  Society,  introduced  as  a  com¬ 
panion  to  the  Recent  Abridgement  of 
the  Philosophical  Transactions.  The 
object  of  the  work  is  to  trace  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  sciences  since  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  that  illustrious  society,  and  to 
take  a  comparative  view  how  much  they 
are  indebted  to  British,  and  foreign 
cultivation.  Biographical  Sketches  of 
many  distinguished  Fellows  of  the 
Society  will  be  interspersed  throughout 
the  work. 

Mr.  Boothrovd  has  just  completed  the 
third  part  of  Biblia  Hebraica  or  Hebrew 
Bible  in  4to.  without  points.  The  fourth 
part  which  will  complete  the  Pentateuch 
is  at  press  and  may  be  expected  in  the 
course  of  the  month. 

Mr.  Frey  has  also  completed  ihe 
second  part  of  Vanderhooght’s  Hebrew 
Bible  in  8vo.  with  points,  and  is  going 
on  with  the  subsequent  parts.  The 
work  will  net  be  advanced  to  subscri¬ 
bers  though  from  its  great  expences  it 
must  be  raised  to  non-subscribers  after 
November  1. 

In  the  press,  in  an  8vo.  volume, 
Lectures  on  the  Pastoral  Character. 
By  the  late  George  Campbell,  D  D. 
F,  R.  S.  Edin.  Principal  of  Marischal 
College,  Aberdeen.  Edited  by  Janies 
Fraser,  D.  D.  Minister  of  Drumoak, 
Aberdeenshire. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  in  4to, 
with  a  number  of  engravings.  Travels 
in  Iceland,  during  the  summer  of  the 
year  1810,  with  maps  and  other  plates. 
Tihis  work  contains  the  observations 
made  in  that  interesting  island,  by  Sir 
George  Mackenzie,  Bart.  Mr.  Holland, 
and  Mr.  Bright.  A  preliminary  dis¬ 
sertation  on  the  history  and  literature 


of  Iceland,  will  precede  the  journal  of  the 
travellers.  In  the  journal  will  be  des¬ 
cribed  the  country,  the  hot  springs,  vol¬ 
canoes,  and  other  natural  curiosities, 
and  also  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  inhabitants  ;  and  it  will  be  followed 
by  distinct  chapters,  on  rural,  political, 
and  ecclesiastical  affaiis  ;  on  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  literature  $  on  natural 
history,  botany,  and  mineralogy. 

A  Translation  of  the  Continuation  of 
Humboldt’s  Travels,  &c.  in  New'  Spain, 
recently  arrived  in  this  country,  is  in 
the  press,  and  will  be  speedily  pub¬ 
lished. 

To  be  speedily  published,  in  4to.  with 
plans  of  battles,  &c.  Sec.  Observations 
on  the  Present  State  of  the  Portuguese 
Army,  as  organised  by  Lieutenant-gene¬ 
ral  Sir  William  Carr  Beresford,  K,  B. 
Field  Marshal  and  Commander  in  Chief 
of  that  Army.  With  an  account  of 
the  different  military  establishments 
and  laws  of  Portugal,  and  a  sketch  of 
the  campaigns  of  the  last  and  present 
year,  during  which  the  Portuguese  army 
was  brought  into  the  field,  against  the 
enemy,  for  the  first  Time,  as  a  regular 
force.  By  Andrew  Halliday,  M.  D. 

Dr.  Aikiu  will  speedily  publish,  in  an 
octavo  volume,  the  Lives  of  John 
Seldon,  Esq.  and  Abp.  Usher,  with 
notices  of  the  English  literary  charac¬ 
ters  with  whom  they  were  connected. 

■Mr.  Nichols  has  nearly  completed  his 
very  laborious  work  on  Leicestershire ; 
also  his  extended  edition  of  Anecdotes 
of  Bowyer,  which  will  be  in  six  octavo 
volumes. 

A  second  volume  of  Dr.  Brichan’s 
Sermons,  and  a  new  edition  of  the  first 
volume,  may  be  expected  by  the  end  of 
next  month. 

Mr.  James  Gillman,  Surgeon,  High- 
gate,  will  shortly  publish,  An  Essay  on 
the  Bite  of  a  Rabid  Animal ;  being  the 
substance  of  an  essay  that  received  a 
prize  from  the  Royal  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons. 

Mr.  John  Thelwall,  author  of  the 
Vestibule  of  Eloquence,  will  shortly 
publish,  in  an  8vo.  volume,  Elements 
of  English  Rhythmus  j  with  an  Analysis 
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of  the  Science  and  Practice  of  Elocu¬ 
tion. 

A  Translation  of  Mad.  de  Genlis’ 
new  work  is  preparing  for  the  press  ; 
the  original  is  entitled,  “  Histoire  des 
Femmes  Franchises  les  plus  celebres, 
et  de  leur  influence  sur  la  Litterature” 
Sec.,  and  conta  ns  anecdotes  of  the  most 
distinguished  French  female  writers, 
criticisms  upon  their  works,  &c. 

Mr.  Walker  has  set  to  music  for 
three  voices  with  a  piano  forte  and  flute 
accompaniment.,  Montgomery’s  trans¬ 
lation  of  “  Ranz  des  Vacl.es”  or  “  The 
“  Swiss  Cowherd’s  Song”.  It  will  be 
published  in  a  few  days. 

Early  in  next  month  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  a  series  of  twenty-four  etchings 
in  soft  ground.  By  Mr.  W.  P.  Sher¬ 
lock.  After  drawings  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  masters  of  the  British  School,  D. 
Cox,  Rd.  Frebairn,  T.  Girtin,  S.  Owen, 
W.  Payne,  N.  Poeock,  C.  M.  Powell, 
P.  Sandy,  R.  A.,  I.  Valley,  Rd.  Wil¬ 
son,  R.  A.,  &c. 

A  translation  of  Chateaubriand’s 
Travels  in  Greece,  Palestine-,  Egypt,  and 
Barbary,  in  1806-7  is  printing  in  two 
8vo  volumes. 

Mrs.  Bitson  has  ready  for  the  press, 
The  Poetic  Chain,  consisting  of  miscel¬ 
laneous  poems  on  familiar  and  inti  rest¬ 
ing  subjects. 

An  edition  of  Jarvis’  translation  of 
Don  Quixote  is  printing  in  a  manner 
to  correspond  with  the  British  Novelists, 
edited  by  Barbauld. 

Selections  from  the  Portfolio  of  the 
Lady  Ursula,  consisting  of  poems, 
essays,  &c.  said  to  be  the  production 
of  a  late  amiable  viscountess,  will 
shortly  appear  embellished  with  an 
elegant  portrait. 

The  long  expected  edition  of  Tusser’s 
Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good  Husban¬ 
dry,  will  be  published  in  the  course  of 
next  month. 

The  Projector,  a  periodical  paper, 
revised  and  corrected  by  the  author,  is 
expected  this  month,  in  three  8vo. 
volumes. 

Mr.  Parkes  has  in  the  press  a  new 
and  improved  edition  of  his  Chemical 
Catechism. 

The  Rev.  C.  Buck  has  in'the  press  a 
a  work  entitled  Serious  Enquiries  or 
Important  Questions  relative  to  this 
world  and  that  which  is  to  come,  to 
which  are  added  Reflections  on  Mortality 
©ccasioned  by  the  much  lamented  death 
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of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Spencer,  late  of 
Liverpool.  In  one  volume  12mo.  price  3s. 

Mr.  Harwood,  son  of  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  Harwood,  will  shortly  publish  in 
Latin,  a  description  of  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  imedited  Greek  brass  coins,  most 
of  them  lately  acquired,  with  illustrations 
and  plates. 

Guy’s  English  School  Grammar,  in 
which  practical  illustration  is,  in  every 
step,  blended  with  theory,  by  rules,  ex¬ 
amples,  and  exercises,  will  be  ready  for 
sale,  by  the  middle  of  October. 

Mr.  Jefferson  of  Basingstoke,  has  in 
the  press  a  Sermon  occasioned  by  the 
appearance  of  the  Comet  in  our  hemis¬ 
phere. 

Proposals,  we  understand,  are  in  cir¬ 
culation  for  publishing  by  subscription 
a  volume  of  Sermons,  by  Mr.  Styles. 
The  woik  is  to  consist  of  twenty-eight 
8 vo.  sheets  of  letter  press,  and  will  con¬ 
tain  about  twenty-five  sermons  on 
interesting  and  important  subjects. 
Price  to  subscribers  I  Os.  6d.  Subscrip¬ 
tions  are  received  by  T.  Williams,  Sta¬ 
tioners  Court;  Button,  Baynes,  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Paternoster  Row ;  Black,  Parry, 
and  Kingsbury,  Leadenhali  Street;  and 
by  the  author,  Brighton.  Those  who 
v.  isli  to  forward  this  work  are  requested 
to  send  in  their  subscriptions  as  early 
as  possible. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  in  one 
volume:  1.  “  Certayne  notes  of  In¬ 

struction  concerning  the  making  of  verse 
or  rymes.”  By  George  Gascoigne,  Esq. 
Imprinted  at  London,  by  Henrie  Binne- 
roan,  Anno  Domini  1575. — 2.  Ane  Schort 
Treatise,  containing  some  reulis  and 
cautelis  to  be  obseruit  and  aschewit  in 
Scottis  Poesie.  By7  king  James  the  VI, 
of  Scotland.  Imprinted  at  Edinburgh, 
by  Thomas  Vantrollier,  1584. — 3.  A 
Discource  of  English  Poetrie.  To¬ 
gether  with  the  Author’s  judgment 
touching  the  reformation  of  our  English 
verse:  by  William  Webbe.  Imprinted 
at  London,  by  John  Charlemond,  1586. 
From  the  extreme  rarity  of  these  very 
curious  volumes,  the  present  reprints  of 
them  published  at  a  fifth  of  the  price 
which  the  old  editions  have  produced, 
will,  it  is  presumed,  be  considered  an 
acceptable  service  rendered  to  the  col¬ 
lectors  of  early  English  poetry.  The  text 
throughout,  is  printed  verbatim  ;  and 
the  addition  of  indexes,  Sec.  renders  the 
present  edition  more  complete  than 
the  former. 
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Mi*/  George  Barrett  of  Petworth, 
has  issued  proposals  for  publishing  by 
subscription  a  very  extensive  set  of 
'Tables  for  determining  the  value  of 
Life  Annuities  and  Assurances:  amongst 
which  there  is  one  table  that  will 
occupy  the  whole  of  a  large  quarto 
volume,  for  ascertaining  the  value  of 
an  annuity  on  three  joint  lives  for  every 
possible  combination  of  age,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Swedish  observations.  The 
author  has  been  employed  twenty-five 
years  on  the  work  ;  and  its  publication 
will  depend  on  the  success  of  the  sub¬ 
scription; 

FRANCE. 

M.  Ch.  Fr.  Viel,  architect,  member 
of  the  Council  of  Public  Works  in  the 
department  of  the  Seine,  and  one  of  the 
special  committee  appointed  by  the 
minister  of  the  Interior  for  the  purpose 
of  reporting  on  the  plan  proposed  for 
the  dome  of  the  Halle  au  Ble  at  Paris, 
has  published  Dissertations  on  the  Plans 
received  for  the  strengthening  the 
exterior  wall  of  that  Building  against 
the  pressure  of  the  Circular  Vaulted 
Roof  ;  preceded  by  general  and  particu¬ 
lar  principles  of  the  construction  of 
Vaulted  Roofs,  of  Peristyles,  of  Pedi¬ 
ments,  and  supports  of  Domes. 

The  Beauties  of  English  History,  a 
work  designed  for  the  instruction  of 
youth  is  published  at  Paris,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  accounts  of  the  most  interesting 
and  remarkable  epochas,  customs  and 
manners,  and  famous  battles  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Monarchy  to  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  George  II. 

M.  J.  R.  Selves,  has  published  a 
work  entitled  “  Destruction  to  Law 
Suits,”  intended  to  perfect  civil  process, 
with  an  explanation  on  the  origin  and 
the  secret  of  trial  by  Jury. 

M.  Calvel  has  published  an  Essay  on 
the  Cultivation  of  the  Beet-root,  parti¬ 
cularly  considered  as  to  the  Sugar 
extracted  therefrom. 

M.  G.  B.  Depping  has  published  the 
first  two  volumes  of  a  general  History 
of  Spain,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  these 
volumes  contain,  Spain  under  the  Pbe- 
nicians,  Carthaginians,  the  Romans, 
the  Roman  Emperors,  and  the  Gothic 
Kings. 

AMERICA. 

Messrs.  Hastings,  Etherige,  and  Bliss, 
have  engaged  in  an  edition  of  Select 


Miscellaneous  Classics,  comprising  the 
entire  works  of  Pope,  Swift,  Smollet, 
Addison,  Goldsmith,  Johnson,  Sterne, 
and  Fielding,  in  sixty  volumes  duode¬ 
cimo,  to  be  ornamented  with  plates  en¬ 
graved  by  the  first  American  Artists. 
This  work  is  now  publishing  by  subscrip¬ 
tion  in  Boston;  on  a  fine  vellum  paper, 
at  one  dollar  per  volume.  In  extra 
boards,  and  hot-pressed,  at  one  dollar 
and  twenty-five  cents.  The  two  first 
volumes  have  already  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance. 

Hopkins  and  Earl,  Philadelphia, 
propose  to  publish  by  subscription,  a 
systematic  and  practical  Treatise  of  the 
Doctrines  of  Divinity,  intended  to  ex¬ 
plain  some  of  the  most  essential  articles 
of  the  Christian  Faith.  By  the  Rev. 
William  C.  Davis.  To  be  comprised 
in  one  voi.  8vo.  containing  nearly  600 
pages. 

A  History  of  the  United  States,  by 
Benjamin  Trumbull,  D.  D.  Proposals 
are  issued*  for  publishing  this  new  and 
valuable  work,  being  the  first  and  only 
general  History  of  the  United  States 
ever  published  :  it  is  written  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  general  association  in  Con¬ 
necticut  for  the  purpose  of  displaying 
the  divine  agency  in  their  settlement, 
its  growth,  and  protection,  especially 
during  the  late  revolutionary  War;  and 
will  contain  an  accurate  and  faithful 
narration  of  the  first  Principal  Dis¬ 
coveries  of  North  America,  its  Settle¬ 
ment  and  subsequent  Events  which  have 
transpired  to  the  present  time.  On  the 
reputation  of  the  author  as  a  scholar 
and  historian,  his  history  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  and  his  numerous  other  produc¬ 
tions,  are  a  sufficient  comment.  It 
will  he  comprised  in  three  vols.'  8vo. 
of  about  five  hundred  pages  each,  of  the 
size  of  the  English  edition,  of  Doctor 
Gordon’s  History  of  the  Revolutionary 
War.  The  first  volume,  the  MSS.  of 
which  has  been  submitted  to  the  critical 
inspection,  and  received  the  decided  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  Rev.  Doct.  Durght,  Pre¬ 
sident  of  Yale  College,  and  the  Honorable 
John  Trumbull,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Superior  Court  in  Connecticut,  is  at 
press. 

Proposals  are  issued  for  publishing 
by  subscription  in  four  vols,  8vo,  a 
New  Translation  of  the  Sacred  Scrip¬ 
tures,  the  Old  Testament  from  the 
Septuagint,  and  the  New  from  the  most 
correct  Greek  Text ;  with  occasional 
notes.  By  Charles  Thompson,  late 
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Secretary  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  The  conditions  are,  that  the 
work  will  be  delivered  to  those  who  sub¬ 
scribe  before  the  first  volume  is  com¬ 
pleted,  at  eight  dollars,  for  each  copy. 
The  first  volume  of  this  w'ork  is  pub¬ 
lished. 

Thomas  and  Whipple  of  Newbury- 
port,  and  M.  Carey  of  Philadelphia, 
propose  to  print  by  subscription,  four 
kinds  of  quarto  Bibles,  to  be  published 
at  six,  seven,  ten,  and  twelve  dollars, 
to  be  handsomely  printed  on  good 
paper,  and  neatly  and  strongly  bound 
in  plain  or  elegant  bindings,  to  be  em¬ 
bellished  with  from  ten  to  twenty  maps 
and  historical  engravings. 

E.  and  E.  Hosmer,  Albany,  propose, 
by  subscription,  a  work  entitled  the 
Testimony  of  Christ’s  second  appearing  ; 
containing  a  general  statement  of  all 
things  pertaining  to  the  faith  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  church  of  God  in  this  latter 
day.  Published  by  order  of  the  minis¬ 
try  in  union  with  the  church, 

A  course  of  Lectui'es  on  Rhetoric  and 
Oratory,  delivered  to  the  two  senior 
classes  of  Haward  College  by  John  Q. 
Adams,  Esq.  late  professor  of  Rhetoric 
and  Oratory  in  that  seminary,  one  vol. 
8vo,  is  in  the  press  by  William  Stilliard, 
Cambridge. 

Thomas  and  Whipple,  Newbury  port, 
have  in  the  press  a  new  System  of  Modern 
Geography,  or  a  general  Description  of 
all  the  considerable  Countries  in  the 
World ;  compiled  from  the  latest 
European  and  American  Geographies, 
Voyages,  and  Travels.  Designed  for 
schools  and  Academies.  By  Elijah 
Parish,  D.  D.  Minister  of  Byfield  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Author  of  a  Compendious 


System  of  Universal  Geography,  ice.  <5tc. 
ornamented  with  maps. 

Messrs.  Mills  and  Day,  New  Haven, 
propose  to  publish  by  subscription  an 
edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  without 
points,  from  the  text  of  Van  Der 
Hooght,  carefully  correcting  the  few 
typographical  errors  which  occur  by  a 
comparison  with  the  large  Bible  of 
Kennnieot.  » 

A  new  edition  of  Lord  Hale’s  Treatise 
De  Jure  Maris,  &c.  and  De  Portibus 
Maris,  with  notes  referring  to  late 
decisions  in  the  American  Courts  ; 
some  of  which  have  never  been  pub¬ 
lished,  by  Daniel  Davis,  Solicitor 
General  of  Massachusetts,  is  in  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  press. 

Mr.  William  Allen,  Regent  in  the 
University  at  Cambridge,  has  prepared 
and  is  about  immediately  to  publish,  in 
a  handsome  octavo  volume  of  about  500 
pages  ;  an  American  Biographical  and 
Historical  Dictionary,  containing  an 
account  of  the  lives,  characters,  and 
writings  of  the  most  eminent  persons 
in  North  America,  from  the  first  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  country  to  the  present 
time,  and  a  summary  of  the  History  of 
the  several  colonies  of  the  United  States. 

Bradford  and  Inokeep,  Philadelphia, 
are  publishing  by  subscription  in  im¬ 
perial  quarto,  price  12  dollars  each 
volume,  half  bound  in  Morocco,  on  a 
rich  vellum  paper,  vol.  1.  of  American 
Ornithology,  or  the  Natural  History 
of  the  Birds  of  the  United  States ; 
comprehending  those  resident  within 
our  territory,  and  those  that  migrate 
hither  from  other  regions,  among  which 
are  a  great  number  of  land  and  water 
birds  hitherto  undescribed,  &c.  &c. 

By  Alexander  Wilson. 
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AGRICULTURE  AND  RURAL  ECONOMY. 

A  historical  and  descriptive  account 
of  the  four  species  of  Peruvian  Sheep, 
called  Carneros  de  la  Tierra  :  to  which 
are  added,  particulars  respecting  t lie 
domestication  of  the  two  wild  species, 
and  the  experiments  hitherto  made  by 
the  Spaniards,  to  cross  their  respt  ctive 
breeds,  to  improve  their  wools,  &c. 
Also  a  particular  report  cn  the  different 
kinds  of  wool  brought  from  South 
America;  their  applicability  to  manu- 
racture;  vj  h  general  ideas  of  the  dyes 
used  by  the  Indians  in  their  manufac- 


tuie.  It  is  proved  that  the  Vicuna  can 
be  domesticated ;  and  its  introduction 
is  strongly  recommended  to  cross  with 
our  own  sheep.  By  William  Walton, 
Jun.  8vo.  8s. 

On  the  name  and  origin  of  the  Merino 
sheep,  a  historical  essay.  8vo.  2s. 

A  r*  port  on  the  farming  system  of 
Thomas  Greg,  Esq.  at  Cob s,  in  Hert. 
fordshire.  8vo.  2s. 

Historical  inquiries  concerning  forests, 
and  crest  laws;  with  topographical 
remarks  upon  the  ancient  and  modern 
state  of  the  New  Forest  in  the  County 
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of  Southampton.  By  Percival  Lewis, 
Esq.  F.  A,  S.  With  a  inap  and  plate 
4to.  o£l  11s.  6d. 

BIBLICAL  LITERATURE. 

The  dedication  of  the  Biblia  Poly- 
jrlotta,  to  *  King  Charles  the  II.  By 
Brian  WaftOn,  folio,  7s.  reprinted  from 
a  fine  original  copy,  just  imported. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

The  Londori  catalogue  of  books,  with 
their  sizes  and  prices,  corrected  to 
August  1811.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  half  bound. 

CLASSICAL  LITERATURE. 

P.  Virgilius  Maro  in  Usum  Scholarum 
Ex  Ed.tione  Chr :  Gotti.  Heynii :  ex- 
cisis  disquisitionibus,  excursibus,  et 
notarum  iis,  quae  Puerorum  usibus 
minus  aceommodatse  videbantur.  3vo. 
10s.  bound. 

Euripidis  Orestes  ad  fidem  manu- 
scviptorum  emendata,  et  brevibus  notis 
emendationum  potissimum  rationes 
reddenttbus  instructa.  In  usum  stu- 
diosae  juventutis.  Ed  id  i  t  Ricardus 
Poison,  A.  M.  Graecarum  Literarum 
apud  Cantabrigienses  Professor.  8vo. 
3s.  sewed. 

The  Universal  Piece  Writer ;  the 
Reader  and  Reciter.  A  collection  ot 
detached  moral  sentences,  in  prose  and 
verse,  designed  for  weekly  or  occasional 
specimens  of  penmanship  in  the  four 
hands  usually  practised  in  Schools.  To 
the  pieces  under  each  hand  is  subjoined 
a  select  number  of  Latin  and  French 
sentences.  To  which  are  added,  a  co¬ 
pious  number  of  Poetical  extracts,  for 
mottos  and  quotations,  &c.  By  J, 
Blake,  Hailwood  Academy,  near  Run¬ 
corn,  Cheshire.  8vo,  7s.  bound. 

EDUCATION. 

Dix’s  Juvenile  Atlas  ;  containing  for¬ 
ty-four  maps,  with  directions  for  copy- 
iug  them,  designed  for  junior  classes. 
4to.  10s.  6d.  coloured,  1 4s.  half  bound. 

An  Analysis  of  a  New  System  of 
General  Education  ;  in  which  the  Lan- 
casterian  principles  are  discussed  and 
enlarged,  in  a  project  for  the  erection 
of  a  grand  public  Academy  at  Glasgow, 
to  be  supported  by  public  markets  in 
the  suburbs  of  that  City,  but  apphcable 
to  every  large  Town.  Addressed  to  the 
Heritors  of  the  Barony  of  Gorbals,  and 
accompanied  with  plans  of  Glasgow 
and  the  neighbourhood.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 
half-bound. 
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JURISPRUDENCE. 

The  Trial  of  Arthur  Hodge,  Esq.  at 
Tortola,  for  the  murder  of  his  Negro 
Slave  Prosper  ;  taken  in  shorthand  by 
A.  M.  Belisario,  Esq.  rfhis  very  re¬ 
markable  trial  is  published  under  the 
immediate  sanction  of  the  government 
of  the  Virgin  Islands;  and  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  the  report  is  certified  under  the 
hand  of  his  honour,  Judge  Hethrington, 
who  tried  the  cause.  8vo.  4s. 

mathematics. 

An  Account  of  the  Trigonometrical 
Survey,  carried  on  by  order  of  the 
master-general  of  his  majesty’s  ord¬ 
nance,  in  the  year  1800,  1,3,  4,  5,  6,7, 
and  8.  By  Lieut- col.  William  Mudge, 
of  the  Royal  Artillery,  F.  R.  S.  and 
Capt.  Thomas  Colby,  of  the  Royal 
Engineers.  Vol.  3.  4to.  21.  2s. 

MEDICINE. 

An  account  of  the  ravages  committed 
in  Ceylon  by  small -pox  previously  to 
the  introduction  of  vaccination;  with 
a  statement  of  the  circumstances  attend¬ 
ing  the  introduction,  progress,  and  suc¬ 
cess  of  vaccine  inoculation,  in  that 
island.  By  Thomas  Christie,  M.  D. 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy¬ 
sicians,  London,  and  of  the  Royal  Medi¬ 
cal  Society,  Edinburgh  ;  lately  Medical 
Superintendant,  Geneva,  in  Ceylon. 
8vo.  3s. 

A  serious  address  to  the  public  on  the 
practice  of  vaccination;  in  which  the 
late  failure  of  that  operation  in  the 
family  of  Karl  Grosvenor  is  particularly 
adverted  to.  Sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Portuguese  Sufferers.  8vo.  2s. 

miscellaneous. 

The  Edinburgh  Annual  Register,  for 
1800.  2  vol  Svo,  1 1.  4s. 

A  new  Weather  Guide,  for  the 
curious;  showing  the  state  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  by  animal  and  vegetable  baro¬ 
meters  ;  and  the  hour  of  the  day,  in 
summer,  by  a  botanical  clock.  By 
Joseph  Taylor.  18mo.  Is  6d. 
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Chapel,  on  Thursday  Evening,  August 
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A  Sermon,  occasioned  by  the  lamented 
death  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Spencer,  late 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

We  have  received  the  letter  of  B.  I.  R.,  and  feel  duly  sensible  of  his  kindness 
in  expressing  such  great  solicitude  for  our  reputation  and  consistency.  We  assure 
him  that  we  were  not  actuated  by  any  personal  or  unworthy  motives  in  drawing 
up  the  article  to  which  he  alludes :  but  we  are  convinced  that  so  sensible  a  writer 
as  he  is,  could  not  have  his  judgement  so  singularly  blinded  against  the  admission 
of  truth  as  his  letter  proves  it  to  be,  unless  he  were  under  the  most  powerful  opera¬ 
tion  of  some  personal  motive, — whether  worthy  or  unworthy  we  pretend  not  to 
decide.  As  to  the  writers  whose  cause  he  advocates,  while  he  condemns  their 
principles,  they  are  doubtless  liable  to  err  though  they  are  not,  it  seems  from 
this  writer’s  account  of  them,  Christians  ;  we  have  yet  to  learn  why  it  should  be 
vnehristian  to  guard  the  public  against  their  errors. 

Erratum*  # 

Page  836.  line  19  for  erudition  read  condition. 
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Art.  I.  The  Tamayuna  of  Valmccli ;  with  a  Prose  Translation  and 
Explanatory  Notes.  By  William  Carey  and  Joshua  Marshman. 
Vol.  II.  Containing  Part  of  the  Second  Book.  4to.  pp.  522.  Price 
30  Rupees.  Serampore.  1808. 

§OME  time  since,  a  number  of  our  pages  were  occupied 
with  an  account  of  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  and 
with  a  few  observations  suggested  by  it,  relative  to  the 
quality  of  those  accessions  which  our  literature  is  beginning 
to  derive  bv  sluices  from  the  vast  reservoir  of  the  Sanscrit, 
—where  every  fish  is  a  god,  every  shell  a  shrine,  and  every 
group  of  weeds  along  the  edge  a  sacred  grove.  We  took 
the  opportunity,  by  the  way,  of  congratulating  those  exalted 
and  refined  spirits  who,  sickening  at  the  insipidity  of  all 
that  has  been  supplied  by  European  intellect  and  Christian 
revelation,  had  been  confidently  hoping  for  a  renovation  of 
life  and  joy,  from  quaffing,  at  last,  these  sacred  waters. 

It  appears  to  be  the  settled  intention  of  the  missionaries, 
to  brmg  the  whole  of  this  enormous  poem  within  the  confines 
of  English  literature,  though  no  less  than  eight  volumes 
must  follow  the  present  one  to  accomplish  the  purpose. 
And  for  such  an  intention,  they  may  allege  the  reasons  which 
are  given  for  selecting  the  Ramayuna  to  be  the  first  of 
a  number  of  works,  to  be  translated  in  succession— that  it 
exhibits  a  lively  view  of  the  manners,  moral  notions,  and 
mythology,  of  the  Hindoos;  and  that  it  has  been  held  in 
the  utmost  reverence,  over  an  immense  space  of  country, 
and  for  a  long  series  of  ages.  Indeed  it  is  striking  to  re¬ 
flect,  that  the  precise  contents  of  this  book, — that  the  ex¬ 
travagant  fictions,  the  pictures  of  deities  and  heroes,  and 
the  moral  maxims,  now  for  the  first  time  drawn  out  to 
Vol.  VII.  4  H 
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view  from  within  the  darkness  of  these  black  and  dense  lines 
of  Sanscrit  characters,  which  occupy  the  upper  part  of  the 
pages  before  us, — have  been  the  subjects  of  reverential  at¬ 
tention  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  the  human  race ;  that 
the  composing  of  these  lines,  by  one  particular  mortal, 
whether  in  temple,  bower,  cave,  or  hut,  whether  in  the 
hours  of  morning  or  evening,  was  an  act  which  was  to 
operate  in  creating  the  mental  condition  of  a  countless 
number  of  successive  generations;  that  these  very  sentences, 
perpetuated  in  these  very  letters,  have,  with  invariable  power 
over  faith  and  imagination,  been  perused  and  dwelt  on  in 
solemn  thought  as  divine  emanations,  by  the  authoritative 
teachers  of  an « immense  people,  during  all  the  changes  of 
European  literature,  polity,  and  religion,  from  remote  ages 
to  the  present  time. — Regarded  in  this  point  of  view,  a 
performance  still  more  destitute,  if  that  be  possible,  of 
all  marks  of  vigorous  intellect,  and  therefore  of  all  truly 
sublime  or  beautiful  operations  of  fancy,  than  even  the 
Ramayuna,  might  possibly  claim  to  borrow  the  English 
language  to  interpret  a  portion  of  its  puerility  and  raving 
to  the  readers  of  the  Bible,  and  Milton,  and  Locke. 

A  slight  abstract  of  the  fable,  as  carried  forward  in 
this  volume,  will  perhaps  not  be  unentertaining  to  some, 
whose  patience  would  fail  in  any  attempt  on  the  story  at 
large.  In  this  second  stage,  the  narrative  acquires  a  character 
somewhat  different  from  that  which  it  exhibited  in  the  first 
book.  Not  that  it  becomes  substantially  much  more  rational; 
but  it  is  a  good  deal  more  tame.  The  manner  in  which 
it  set  off,  as  compared  with  that  in  which  it  is  here  pro¬ 
ceeding,  reminds  the  reader  of  his  having  sometimes  seen 
a  stage  coach  starting  in  the  midst  of  a  town,  and 
dashing  along  the  street  with  a  most  furious  clatter,  and 
shout,  and  blast  of  horn,  all  which  impetuosity  and  uproar 
have  declined  into  a  comparatively  sober  and  noiseless 
movement  by  the  time  the  vehicle  has  got  some  little 
distance  on  the  road.  Or  he  may  recollect  having  observed, 
on  the  evening  of  the  fifth  of  November,  the  reduced 
spirits  and  vociferation  of  a  company  of  imps,  after  they 
have  expended  all  their  squibs  and  rockets,  and  have  only 
a  more  ordinary  kind  of  combustibles  and  blaze  left  to 
prolong  their  amusement.  The  first  part  was  crowded  with 
a  mob  of  prodigious  shapes,  of  the  same  quality  as  the 
Giant  Orgoglio  in  the  Fairy  Queen,  who  proved,  on  Prince 
Arthur’s  lopping  off  his  head,  only  a  superficial  bulk  in« 
fluted  with  air ;  and  the  turbulence  of  these  monsters, 
tossing  about  islands,  continents,  or  worlds,  and  beating 
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Chaos  itself  into  a  foam,  produced  events  excellently  ad¬ 
apted  to  exemplify  the  silliness  of  greatness  essayed  by 
a  feeble  intelligence. 

Amidst  the  noise  of  those  transactions,  prince  Rama,  the 
old  monarch  Dusha-rutha’s  eldest  son,  the  hero  of  the  work, 
and  who  was  nothing  less  than  an  incarnation  of  Vishnoo, 
the  Preserving  Power,  (appointed  to  fight  and  destroy 
Ravuna,  a  dreadful  tyrant  that  annihilated  men  and  frightened 
the  gods,)  had  contrived  to  grow  up  to  the  age  of  seventeen, 
the  favourite  of  his  father  and  of  all,  hut  one  or  two,  of 
his  father’s  subjects.  The  poet,  having  first  deeply  inhaled 
the  incense  of  his  own  praises,  styling  himself  the  4  divine 
sage,  who  at  one  view  comprehends  the  universe’  4  glorious 
as  the  sun,’  and  his  work  a  *  divine  poem,  which  destroys 
all  sin  and  fear,  and  procures  wealth,  fame,  long  life,  and 
posterity,’ — 4  an  astonishing  ocean,  filled  with  the  jewels  of 
the  Veda,’ — a  work  the  4  hearing  and  repeating  of  which 
is  holiness,  and  will  obtain  present  felicity7,  and  after  death 
an  entrance  among  the  blessed,’ — at  the  first  recitation  of 
which  4  all  the  sages  were  astonished,  and  crowded  around 
by  thousands,  with  eyes  fixed  through  joy  and  wonder, 
uniting  in  a  joyful  burst  of  applause,  44  Excellent!  excellent! 
oh !  this  poem  !  the  very  expression  of  nature  !  Oh  !  the 
exquisite  story  of  the  divine  Rama!” — the  modest  bard, 
having  thus  settled  all  questions  as  to  the  merits  of  himself 
and  his  work,  and  forestalled  the  critics,  may  afford  to 
lavish  his  praises  on  the  eldest  son  of  old  king  Dusha-rutha, 
with  a  boundless  profusion.  But  we  must  complain  that, 
in  doing  this,  he  most  needlessly  amplifies  his  eulogium, 
by  enumerating  virtues  which  every  one  would  have 
known  to  belong,  as  matter  of  course,  to  such  a  personage; 
for  instance,  his  keeping  the  most  virtuous  company,  "his 
temperance,  and  his  intense  application  to  study.  A  slight 
extract,  from  about  the  conclusion  of  the  former  volume, 
will  give  some  notion  of  the  character  of  this  Indian 
prince. 

i  Rama,  the  chief  of  men,  possessed  of  every  excellent  quality, 
was  the  source  of  pleasure  to  Iiis  father,  his  mother,  his  friends,  and 
the  whole  kingdom :  to  all  he  constantly  spake  in  the  most  affectionate 
and  pleasing  manner ;  addressed  by  any  in  reproachful  terms  he  did 
not  return  an  unlovely  word.  With  those  eminent  in  wisdom 
and  religion,  in  age  and  excellent  qualities,  he  constantly  spent  his 
time  in  conversation.  He  was  learned,  generous,  and  of  quick  per¬ 
ception;  first  in  addressing  a  person,  of  pleasing  speech,  heroic,  not 
elated  with  his  ov/n  great  valour ;  of  incomparable  address,  wise, 
revering  the  aged,  peculiarly  attached  to  those  devoted  to  him  ;  the 
delight  of  his  subjects,  compassionate,  of  subdued  anger,  honouring 
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the  brahmans,  and  ever  commiserating  those  in  distress ;  blandiloquent, 
not  a  detractor,  void  of  desire  after  even  his  hereditary  dominions, 
and  esteeming  the  acquisition  of  wisdom  beyond  that  of  a  kingdom  ; 
pitiful  towards  all  creatures,  the  asylum  of  all  desiring  protection  ; 
munificent,  the  protector  of  the  good,  beloved  of  his  dependents, 
ready  to  repay  a  kindness,  grateful,  engaging^  in  only  just  wars, 
a  disccrner  of  good  qualities,  full  of  excellence,  self-subdued,  of 
decided  mind,  not  a  procrastinator;  able,  prompt  in  action,  gracious 
to  his  friends,  easy  of  access,  renowned;  one  ready  to  part  with  his 
life,  his  dignity ,  his  dearest  enjoyments,  but  never  with  truth  ;  sincere, 
munificent,  amiable,  humble,  of  excellent  disposition,  meek,  just,  of 
great  promptitude,  magnanimous,  incomparably  good,  energetic,  clement, 
grateful  to  the  sight  as  the  lunar  orb ;  invincible  in  war,  pure  as  the 
autumnal  sun,  attentive  to  the  aged,  having  all  his  organs  in  subjection, 
in  weighty  affairs  delivering  his  opinion  with  conciseness  and  modesty* 
although  in  eloquence  equal  to  Vachusputi.’ 

*  If  more  is  wanted,  more  may  be  had,’  from  a  speech 
made  to  his  father  in  his  praise,  by  the  Brahmins  and  other 
great  people  of  the  empire. 

‘  We  will  mention,  O  divine  one,  the  amiable,  the  joy-creating  qualities 
of  thy  wise  and  god-like  son.  O  lord  of  men,  he  transcends  in 
excellence  the  whole  of  thy  race;  none  can  equal  him,  accomplished, 
courteous,  of  subdued  anger,  prescient,  and  magnanimous.  Rama  is 
the  most  excellent  of  men,  faithful,  a  promoter  of  truth  ;  from  Rama 
proceed  virtue  and  prosperity.  In  diffusing  happiness  among  the 
subjects  of  his  kingdom,  he  resembles  the  serene  queen  of  night ; 
in  forbearance  and  goodness  the  patient  earth  ;  in  wisdom  a  Vrihusputi*  ; 
(preceptor  of  the  Hindoo  gods)  «  he  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
duty,  steadily  regards  truth,  is  excellent  in  disposition,  void  of 
detraction,  forgetful  of  injuries,  affected  by  the  miseries  of  others, 
sincere,  grateful,  of  subdued  desires,  meek,  calm,  always  attentive, 
speaking  with  tenderness  to  every  creature,  faithful  to  truth.  Such 
is  Rama,  revering  the  aged,  the  learned  in  the  Vedas,  and  the 
brahmins.  In  conflict  invincible,  whether  with  gods,  infernals,  or 
men;  skilful,  in  all  weapons,  divine  and  human;  he  is  conversant 
with  the  Veda  and  its  ungas,  being  immersed  in  knowledge,  and  the 
observance  of  sacred  rites.  In  these  and  the  polite  arts,  he  is  the 
chief  one  on  the  earth.  This  magnanimous  one  is  the  abode  of  prosperity, 
righteous,  vast  in  mind,  supplicated  eren  by  the  twice  born,  trans¬ 
cendency  great  in  the  pursuit  of  virtue. — When  he,  desirous  of  obtaining 
towns  or  cities,  goes  to  war,  he  never  returns  without  conquest. 
Returning  from  battle,  whether  seated  on  an  elephant,  or  in  a  chariot, 
he  enquires  after  the  welfare  of  the  citizens,  as  though  they  were  his 
own  family;  and  as  a  parent  tenderly  asks  his  offspring  respecting 

those  dear  to  him,  he  enquires,  ‘‘Is  it  well  with  your  sons _ your 

sires — your  consorts — your  servants — your  disciples  ?  Do  your  pupils, 
devoted  to  virtue,  pay  due  attention  to  your  instructions  !”  Thus,  O 
chief  of  men,  does  Rama  constantly  address  tis.  Re  is  afflicted  with  the 
distresses  of  men,  and  shares,  li|ce  a  father,  their  public  rejoicings.  He  is 
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constantly  observant  of  truth,  attentive  to  the  aged,  a  mighty  archer, 
continent,  prefacing  his  words  with  a  benign  smile.  Rama,  adorned 
with  charming  brows,  with  elongated  eyes,  of  the  colour  of  copper, 
appears  like  Vishnoo  himself  present  to  mortals,’  &c.  See. 

This  formal  panegyric  extends  still  further,  and  these 
and  similar  epithets  and  attributes  are  incessantly'  repeated 
all  along  the  story.  The  extract  will  be  acknowledged  to 
be  exceedingly  curious,  when  it  is  considered  that  this  is 
a  specimen  of  the  most  elaborate  moral  portrait-drawing 
of  one  of  the  two  reputed  greatest  masters,  if  not  the 
one  greatest,  that  India  has  seen  for  thirty  centuries.  The 
childish  repetition  of  the  identical  terms  and  phrases  in 
the  same  paragraph  or  sentence,  may  prove  that  mere 
quantity,  that  absolutely  the  multitude  of  lines,  wras  con¬ 
sidered  as  mental  fertility  by  this  pre-eminent  genius,  and 
his  millions  of  admirers.  In  the  next  place,  the  total  want 
of  all  classification  of  ideas,  the  absence  of  the  slightest 
perception  that  similar  things  should  he  distributed  together, 
instead  of  being  shaken  into  such  a  medley  that  cleverness 
at  archery  and  respect  to  the  aged  are  the  virtues  in  im¬ 
mediate  conjunction,  wall  yield  to  our  sages  the  strongest 
assurance  of  success  in  prosecuting,  in  these  great  oriental 
works,  their  search  for  the  well-digested  and  systematic 
principles  of  a  sublime  philosophy. — There  needs  no  remark 
on  the  complete  incapability  of  all  discriminative  and 
specific  conception  of  character,  evident  in  this  assemblage 
of  mere  general  qualities  and  their  effects.  It  is  in  the 
power  of  a  child  to  describe  a  great  character,  if  it  may 
be  done  by  just  writing  out  a  list  of  all  the  recollected 
names  of  virtues,  and  other  admired  qualities;  now  and 
then,  in  the  course  of  the  enumeration,  putting  down,  as 
if  for  employment,  till  another  fine  quality’s  name  can  be 
recollected,  such  perfectly  general  and  unmeaning  phrases 
as,  ‘  excellent  in  disposition,’  c  great  in  the  pursuit  of  virtue.’ 
It  is  not  enough  to  bring  together,  in  a  crude  mass,  a  number 
of  unorganized  moral  elements;  they  must  be  so  modified 
in  combination,  so  conformed  into  individuality,  as  to 
present  themselves  ill  the  shape  of  a  true  moral  person,  with 
a  6  living  soul.’ 

It  will,  at  the  same  time  be  observed,  that  the  enumeration 
contains  several  qualities  which  it  is  extremeiy  lemarkable 
to  find  among  the  constituents  of  the  heroic  character,  as 
represented  by  an  ancient  pagan  poet.  And  nowever  justly 
we  despise  the  Hindoo  style  of  poetic  invention,  as  con~ 
trasted  with  the  intellectual  strength,  discernment,  and 
symmetry,  displayed  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  epic  poets, 
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it  must  be  acknowledged  that  these  latter  had  very  little 
notion  how  4  humility,’  ‘meekness,’  4  forgetfulness  of  injuries,’ 
and  being  4  afflicted  with  the  distresses  of  men,’  could 
form  any  part  of  the  character  of  a  great  hero. 

Though  this  immense  heap  of  virtues,  however,  makes  a 
clumsy  exhibition  in  the  poem,  it  must  have  made  a  very  noble 
one  as  organized  and  animated  in  the  person  of  the  Prince 
Rama.  The  natural  consequence  was,  that  the  subjects  of 
the  good  old  monarch  Dusha-rutha  could  not  help  admiring 
him  very  much.  During  his  minoritv,  which  indeed  he 
could  hardly  yet  be  said  to  have  finished,  in  point  of 
time,  he  had  displayed,  though  invariably  with  the  most 
captivating  modesty,  great  activity  and  energy  in  public 
affairs.  That  powerful  influence  which  had  first  operated, 
through  his  example,  on  the  contemporary  youth  in  the 
Brahminical  colleges,  was  soon  extended  into  the  council 
and  the  camp ;  and  he  found  himself,  involuntarily,  become 
the  most  efficient  person  in  the  state,  and  recognized  as 
their  chief  by  all  who  were  most  zealous  and  upright  in 
promoting  the  public  welfare.  Nobody,  as  far  as  appears, 
ever  thought  of  charging  these  patriots  with  faction  ;  and 
that  such  principles  did  not  incur  such  an  imputation, 
implies  a  better  state  of  the  nation  than  has  ever  been 
heard  of  since,  in  any  part  of  the  world — except  one. — At 
length  a  sentiment  had  very  extensively  made  its  way 
among  the  people,  high  and  low,  that  it  would  be  an  ex¬ 
cellent  thing  if  the  old  monarch  would  formally  raise  the 
prince  to  a  share  of  the  royal  authority.  The  leading 
men  in  the  state  took  upon  them  to  suggest  this  idea  to 
the  venerable  person ;  and  happily  it  proved  to  be  the 
very  thing  that  his  majesty  had  himself  been  thinking  of 
ever  s6  long.  He  expresses  the  most  animated  delight  at 
this  testimony  to  the  virtues  of  his  son  ;  says  that,  having 
grown  old  amidst  the  cares  and  toils  of  government,  he 
shall  be  glad  of  a  little  relaxation,  or,  as  he  more  precisely 
expresses  it,  4  having  passed  many  thousand  years  under  the 
shadow  of  the  royal  umbrella,  his  worn-out  body  desires  rest;’ 
and  he  immediately  directs  the  two  chief  prelates  or  Brahmins 
of  the  empire,  Vushishtha  and  Vama-deva,  to  make  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  preparation  for  installing  the  prince,  under  an  auspicious 
aspect  of  the  heavens,  which  was  to  take  place  in  a  day 
or  two.  The  orders  they  issue  in  consequence,  include 
the  following  among  other  matters. 

<  Prepare  gold,  and  gems,  oblations  to  the  gods,  white  garlands, 
honey,  and  clarified  butter ;  fine  and  clean  cloth,  chariots,  weapons 
of  all  kinds,  a  full  army,  an  elephant  distinguished  by  auspicious 
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marks,  the  white  flag,  and  the  royal  umbrella ;  a  hundred  vessels  of 
gold,  brilliant  as  the  fire,  a  bull  with  golden  horns,  a  golden  tyger’s 
skin.  Piace  them  all  in  the  house  appropriated  to  the  sacred  fire  of 
the  king.  Adorn  all  the  doors  of  the  inner  apartments,  and  of  those 
m  the  whole  town,  with  sandal  wood,  with  garlands  and  incense, 
fragrant  to  the  smell.  Provide  food  duly  dressed  and  seasoned,  with 
curds,  and  milk  equal  to  the  desires  of  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  twice 
horn .  Having  early  on  the  morrow  paid  homage  to  the  chief  of  the 
twice  born,  let  clarified  butter  be  presented  them,  with  curds,  parched 
corn,  and  amfile  fees.  To-morrow,  at  the  moment  in  which  the  sun 
rises,  must  be  performed  the  Swasni  Vachuna*;let  the  brahmans  be 
invited,  the  seat  prepared,  the  flags  be  elevated  on  the  staff,  and  the 
chief  roads  well  watered  ;  let,  those  acquainted  with  musical  time,  and 
females  beautifully  adorned,  occupy  the  second  gallery  of  the  king’s 
palace ;  let  rice,  with  other  food,  and  brahminical  fees  and 
garlands,  he  placed  separately  in  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  beneath 
the  largest  trees  sacred  to  religion  ;  let  heroic  warriors,  armed  with 
long  scymeters,  and  clothed  in  clean  raiment,  enter  the  spacious  area 
of  the  king.’ 

Childishly  as  all  this  sounds,  we  do  not  know  that  it  is 
essentially  more  foolish  than  many  of  the  ceremonies  with 
which  wiser  nations,  in  later  times,  are  accustomed  to 
celebrate  their  public  occasions. — The  ascendency  and  ra¬ 
pacity  of  the  Brahmins,  so  strongly  indicated  in  this  passage, 
are  conspicuous  through  every  part  of  the  divine  perform¬ 
ances  thus  far  obtained  from  the  Sanscrit. 

Rama  is  brought  to  the  king  in  a  chariot,  amidst  another 
explosion  of  epic  huzzas, — f  famed  throughout  the  world 
for  valour,  might,  and  length  of  arm,  of  fearless  mien,  an 
intoxicated  elephant  ;  in  countenance  like  a  jasper,  beautiful 
to  behold,  captivating  the  eye£  and  hearts  of  men,  and  by 
his  beauty,  his  frankness,  and  accomplishments,  refreshing 
the  people,  as  an  interposing  cloud  refreshes  those  fainting 
with  heat.’  «  The  assembly,  illuminated  by  Rama,  resembled 
the  star-bespangled  autumnal  atmosphere,  irradiated  by  the 
clear  moon.’  The  king  receives  his  son  in  a  gracious 
and  a  splendid  manner,  announces  to  him  the  design,  confers 
on  him  affectionate  benedictions,  and  concludes  with  some 
most  judicious  exhortations  relative  to  his  future  conduct, 
— only  verging  a  little  toward  flatness  of  self-evident  remark, 
where  he  signifies  that  the  more  upright  tne  prince’s  go¬ 
vernment  shall  be,  the  better  wiii  his  courties  be  pleased. 

Rama  is  hardly  got  home,  when  he  receives  another 
message  from  the  king,  inviting  him  to  the  presence  for  a 

<  *  A  ceremony  by  which  the  brahmans,  taking  rice  (  deprived  of  its 
husk  without  boiling)  strew  it  on  the  ground,  invoking  the  blessing* 
of  the  devtas  on  the  ceremony  about  to  commence. 
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more  private  kind  of  interview, in  which  his  father  acquaints 
him  that  he  has  ‘  to-day  seen  dreadful  and  ominous  visions; 
meteors  falling  in  the  course  of  the  dav,  attended  with 
mighty  sounds,  and  the  clashing  of  elements.’  ‘  My  star, 
O  Rama,  is  crowded  with  portentous  planets,  Soorya  [the 
sun],  Ungaruha  [Mars],  and  Rahoo  [the  dragon’s  head]. 
The  diviners  say,  that  appearances  such  as  these,  generally 
portend  the  death  of  a  sovereign  ;  he  will  certainly  be  the 
subject  of  dreadful  misfortunes.  O  Rama,  before  my  senses 
be  gone,  be  anointed  ;  the  minds  of  the  living  are  incon¬ 
stant.’  The  very  next  day  is  appointed  for  the  installation; 
and  meanwhile,  besides  the  bustle  of  public  preparation, 
sundry  rites  are  performed  by  the  individuals  immediately 
concerned.  The  most  solemn  of  them,  called  Pranayuna, 
falls  to  the  share  of  K  mshulya,  Rama’s  mother,  and  is  thus 
described  by  the  translators , 

‘  the  ceremony  of  stopping  the  left  nostril  while  the  name  of  the  deity 
contemplated  is  repeated  sixteen  times,  and  then  stopping  both  nostrils 
whilst  the  same  name  is  repeated  sixty-four  times;  and  then  opening  the 
right  nostril  till  it  be  repeated  thirty-two  times  more.* 

To  prescribe  one  of  the  ceremonies  to  be  observed  by 
Rama,  the  great  arch-brahmin,  Vushishtha,  is  sent  in  a 
chariot  to  the  prince’s  palace  (he  has  a  separate  establishment); 
for  which  official  visit,  (which  might  just  as  well  have  been 
saved  by  means  of  the  two-penny  post,)  the  least  compliment 
the  prince  thought  it  handsome  to  make,  was  a  present  of  a 
thousand  cows .  Supposing  these  to  average  at  twenty  pounds 
sterling,  the  reader,  in  pure  good  nature  to  the  prince,  will  he 
glad  the  interval  is  to  be  so  short  as  not  to  give  opportunity 
for  many  such  visits. 

The  interval  proves,  however,  to  be  long  enough  for  the 
occurrence  of  circumstances  still  more  undesirable  than  this. — 
Here  it  is  necessary  to  state,  that  the  old  monarch  has  gra¬ 
dually  made  an  assortment  of  wives  to  the  amount  of  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty,  only  three  or  four  of  whom,  however, 
have  contributed  princes  to  the  perpetuation  and  glory  of  the 
dynasty.  Among  these  three  or  four,  it  appears  that  Kikeyee, 
on  account  of  her  youth  and  beauty,  was  decidedly  the  fa¬ 
vourite,  and  had  the  greatest  ascendency  over  his  majesty — 
though  he  ueverthel  ss  entertained  a  very  constant  affection 
for  die  mother  of  Rama,  and  for  all  the  other  illustrious 
queens.  8ome  of  them,  however,  appear  to  have  been  not 
a  little  aggrieved,  by  certain  haughty  airs  naturally  assumed 
by  the  favourite.  This  Kikeyee  had  a  son,  Bhuruta,  a  prince 
of  extraordinary  promise.  She  had  also  a  female  servant  or 
confidante,  who  is  described  as  excessively  ugly,  shrewd,  and 
malicious.  The  short  history  of  this  person  confesses,  though 
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the  poet  does  not  seem  at  ail  aware  of  the  kind  of  im¬ 
pression  the  fact  will  make,  that  the  noblest  of  heroes  had 
just  once  in  his  life  lost  his  meekness  and  self-command. 

4  This  wretch,’  he  says,  6  bent  on  evil,  who  for  some  fault  had 
been  formerly  kicked  to  the  ground  by  the  foot  of  Rama,  and 
ha  i  conceived  a  mortal  enmity  against  him,  now  recollected 
the  ancient  jrudge,’  We  may  observe  too,  that,  according 
to  a  descriptio  given  in  the  first  hook,  of  the  imperial  city, 
no  such  person  as  this  d is  orted  and  malevolent  hag  should 
have  been  found  existing  in  it.  That  description  runs  thus  : 

‘  In  that  city  of  well-fed,  happy  people,  no  one  was  unlearned,  no  one 
practised  a  calling  not  his  own,  no  one  dwelt  in  a  mean  habitation,  no  one 
was  unhappy,  none  without  relatives  There  was  no  miser,  no  liar,  no 
swin  ler,  no  one  proud  or  rash,  none  malevolent ,  no  boaster,  no  one  mean- 
spirited,  no  worthless  person,  none  who  subsisted  on  the  wealth  of 
another,  there  were  none  who  lived  less  than  a  thousand  years  ;  no  one 
implacable,  and  none  without  a  numerous  offspring.  The  affections  of 
the  men  were  fixed  on  their  own  consorts,  and  the  women  were  chaste 
and  obedient  to  their  husbands ;  both  sexes  were  patient  and  faithful  in 
the  discharge  of  their  respective  duties  ;  no  one  was  without  ear-rings,  or  a 
crown  or  a  necklace ;  no  one  went  unperfumed,  or  without  elegant 
clothing,  and  none  were  poor  in  that  magnificent  city.  No  one  was  seen 
with  tarnished  ornaments,  no  one  without  a  nishka  of  gold,  and  none 
without  ornaments  on  the  hands.  There  was  no  one  perverse,  no  impious 
person,  no  brahman  without  the  constant  fire,  no  neglecter  of  sacrifice,  no 
man  who  gave  less  to  the  brahmans  than  a  thousand  rupees,  ho  one  who 
did  not  properly  discharge  the  duties  of  life.  Brahmans  were  constant 
in  sacrifice  and  in  reading  the  Veda,  and  averse  to  receiving  gifts;  no 
man  was  an  atheist,  a  liar,  or  passionate  ;  there  was  nyt  tale-bearer,  no 
person  infirm,  nor  any  one  ceremonially  unclean.  No  one  was  parsi¬ 
monious,  no  one  unperfumed,  no  one  insincere ;  there  was  no  one 
afflicted  there,  and  none  unadorned  with  ornaments.  The  women,  en¬ 
dued  with  beauty,  wit,  sweetness,  prudence,  industry,  and  every  good 
quality,  were  adorned  with  clean  ornaments,  and  dressed  in  clean  ap¬ 
parel  ;  no  one  was  unwise,  malevolent ,  deformed ,  or  idle.  There  was  no 
one  unfortunate,  of  narrow  mind,  or  wretched ;  no  one  uneasy,  no  diseased 
person,  no  one  afflicted  with  fear,’  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c. 

It  was  owing  to  there  being  no  reviewers  in  those  times,  that 
the  poet,  after  these  positive  statements  and  iterations,  could 
with  the  most  easy  assurance  proceed  to  tell  of  the  deformed 
person,  the  spiteful  disposition,  and  the  mischievous  con¬ 
trivances  of  Kikeyee’s  attendant,  and  of  that  promptitude  to 
evil  with  which  the  royal  dame  herself  adopted  her  malicious 
inventions.  The  project  (by  suggesting  which  Kikeyee  de* 
clares  that  the  ugly  prompter  is  transformed  into  an  ex¬ 
quisite  beauty  to  her  sight)  was,  that  her  majesty  should  recal 
to  Dusha-rutha’s  memory  two  carte  blanche  sort  of  promises 
he  had  once  made  her,  in  gratitude  for  her  kind  attendance  on 
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him  when  grievously  wounded  in  a  battle  with  the  evil  genii ; 
which  promises  she  had  at  the  time  declined  to  turn  to  account, 
telling  him  that  she  should  some  time  or  other  claim  their 
fulfilment,  when  any  boon  particularly  desirable  occurred  to 
her  mind.  Her  wicked  adviser  urged  her  to  claim,  now  im- 
mediately,  fulfilment  of  these  two  indefinite  promises,  first  en¬ 
gaging  his  majesty  to  make  a  most  solemn  oath,  that,  what¬ 
ever  the  two  things  should  be  that  she  should  ask,  he 
would  grant  them ;  and  the  two  favours  she  was  then  boldly 
to  ask  were  no  other,  than  that  Rama  should  be  instantly 
exiled  to  a  great  distant  forest,  to  live  as  an  ascetic  fourteen 
years,  and  that  her  son  should  be  installed  in  his  stead. 
But  the  first  movement  was  to  be,  her  going  directly  into 
the  house  of  wrath,  enacting  the  part  of  a  person  distracted 
with  grief  and  indignation.  A  very  curious  explanation  is 
here  given  by  the  tranlators  : 

‘  House  of  displeasure. — It  was  and  still  is  the  custom  for  great  men 
to  make  two  or  more  apartments  in  their  houses,  for  persons  of  different 
Sexes  who  may  be  displeased,  to  retire  to.  The  affronted  person  retires 
to  the  appointed  apartments,  after  which  the  other  persons  of  the  family 
come  to  know  the  reasons  of  the  displeasure.  When  the  person  who 
gave  the  affront  comes,  an  explanation  usually  takes  place,  and  the  parties 
are  reconciled.’ 

Thither  our  heroine  went  accordingly,  tore  off  and  flung 
on  the  ground  her  ornaments,  and  among  them  a  4  necklace 
formed  of  many  hundred  thousand  pearls,’  shuffled  on  4  sordid 
apparel,’  and  laid  he»self  on  the  floor.  Great  was  the 
amazement  and  distress  with  which,  on  returning  home  from 
the  scene  of  joyful  preparation, 

*  The  aged  and  sinless  monarch  beheld  his  young  spouse,  dearer  to 
him  than  life,  lying  on  the  earth,  imagining  mischief.  As  an  elephant 
in  a  mighty  forest  beholds  a  female  elephant  pierced  by  the  poisoned 
arrow  of  the  hunter,  so  the  king  beheld  the  distressed  Kikeyee,  re¬ 
sembling  a  climbing  plant  torn  from  its  support,  or  a  fallen  goddess,  or 
a  Kmnuree  expelled  from  her  splendid  seat ;  a  fallen  Upsura  ;  or  an 
illusive  appearance  raised  by  inchantment,  or  a  deer  entangled  in  the 
toils  ;  and  stroking  her,  with  his  mind  overwhelmed  with  fear,  he  thus 
addressed  her,  fallen,  and  breathing  like  a  serpent,  “  O  goddess,  &c.”  ’ 

She  is  anxiously  entreated,  conjured,  suppiicated,  to 
assign  the  cause  of  her  being  in  this  situation,  and  assured 
that  no  request  she  can  make  will  be  beyond  the  power  or 
the  will  of  her  devoted  lord,  who  avers  that,  4  far  as  the 
wheels  of  the  sun  travels,  the  earth  is  his — and  it  is  veryT 
remankable  that,  among  other  suggesting  questions  as  to 
what  she  would  have  him  to  do,  4  this  divine  one,’  this  4  sin¬ 
less  one,’  this  mirror  of  just  government,  is  not  ashamed 
to  make  this  inquiry  : — 4  Say  what  innocent  person  thou 
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wouldst  have  executed.’  He  pathetically  volunteers  pledges 
and  oaths  in  great  profusion  ;  she  aggravates  upon  him  the 
inviolable  obligation,  by  most  solemnly  calling  all  the  gods 
to  witness  what  he  has  sworn — and  then,  without  further 
ceremony,  comes  out  with  her  two  demands.  The  imperial 
dupe,  on  whom  all  epithets  expressive  of  wisdom  have  been 
lavished  by  the  poet,  is  at  first,  of  course,  stricken  with 
amazement,  and  recovers  his  powers  of  reflection  only  to 
feel  himself  filled  with  anguish.  And  there  follows  a  very 
long  pathetic  and  tragical  scene,  in  which  he  gives  utterance 
to  all  his  agonizing  emotions  ;  bewailing  his  destiny,  blessing 
his  son,  reproaching  himself,  execrating  the  beautiful  mis¬ 
creant,  heaping  on  her  every  term  of  obloquy,  but  yet 
sometimes,  amidst  his  anger  and  despair,  softening  into  tender 
expostulation  and  entreaty.  The  changes  of  language  are 
sdmetirpes,  even  ludicrously  abrupt;  but  there  is  really  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  genuine  expression  of  violent  distress 
and  indignation.  Many  of  his  expressions  are  just  merely 
his  feelings  made  audible,  and  are  therefore  nothing  in  point 
of  intellectual  conception  :  but  some  of  his  reproaches  partake 
considerably  of  ingenuity  and  poetical  force.  If  any  English 
reader  labours  under  a  deficiency  of  terms  and  diversities  of 
thought  for  domestic  invective,  he  may  consider  whether  he 
can  make  any  use  of  such  as  these  — O  night  of  universal 
death  in  the  form  of  a  consort !’  c  I  resemble  a  man  who 
having  drunk  generous  wine  mixed  with  poison,  discovers  his 
error  too  late.’  6  I  have  kept  thee  as  a  man  preserves  a  rope 
with  which  he  is  himself  at  length  hanged.’  6  Simple  as  a 
child,  I  have  unwarily  placed  my  hand  on  a  black  serpent.’ 

The  most  virulent  and  the  coarsest  reproaches  had  been  ail 
fair  in  the  present  instance.  For  the  beautiful  spouse,  with 
<  elongated  eyes,’  manifests,  while  witnessing  all  this  anguish, 
the  same  gratification  as  that  with  which  a  fisherman  sees  the 
victim  secure  in  his  net  or  on  his  hook,  mixed  with  such 
anger,  such  truly  fiendish  anger,  as  has  been  sometimes  shewn 
at  the  earnest  struggles  of  that  victim.  She  talks,  in  high  and 
peremptory  style,  to  the  captive  of  her  wicked  art,  about 
virtue  and  duty. 

«  Beholding  him  fallen  motionless  on  the  earth,  bereft  of  sensation 
through  grief  for  his  son,  she  exclaimed,  **  Already  guiity  of  a  criminal 
delay,  why  dost  thou  lie  afflicted  on  the  earth  >  On  hearing  my  word,  it 
becomes  thee  to  rise  and  stand  in  the  path  of  truth.  Those  versed  in  the 
rules  of  duty  say  that  truth  is  the  queen  of  virtues.  Engaged  in  a  promise 
to  me,  thou  hast  heard  that  Shirya,  lord  of  the  earth,  having  made  a 
promise,  obtained  beatitude  by  giving  his  own  body  to  the  hawk.  Thu* 
also  the  illustrious  Ulurka,  pulling  out  his  own  eyes,  gave  them  to  the 
brahmin,  learned  in  the  Veda.”  “  Truth  rests  on  one  foot;  it  i* 
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Brahma.  Truth  is  the  abode  of  virtue.  Truth  is  the  imperishable 
Veda ;  by  truth  is  supreme  felicity  obtained.  If  thou  approve  virtue, 
O  most  excellent  one,  follow  after  truth.  Let  thy  promise  be  rendered 
effectual,  seeing  thou  hast  promised.  For  the  sake  of  virtue,  at  my 
requisition,  send  thy  son  Rama  to  the  forest.  Thrice  I  repeat  my  request  p 
if  thou  refuse,  I  will  quit  life  in  thy  presence.,,  9 

And  she  swears  furiously,  that  she  will  take  poison  if  he  do 
not  comply  immediately.  If  the  reader  is  tempted  to  think 
this  threat  would  have  had  rather  a  comfortable  sound  to 
him,  had  he  been  in  the  old  monarch’s  situation,  he  must  be 
reminded,  that  it  is  a  prevailing  notion  among  the  Hindoos, 
that  a  person  may,  by  suicide,  fix  the  most  aggravated  guilt 
and  penal  consequences  of  murder  on  the  individual  against 
whom  the  act  is  perpetrated. 

During  this  scene  in  the  palace,  all  the  preparations  in  the 
city  have  been  most  zealously  forwarded,  all  the  4  twice  born,’ 
and  all  other  sorts  of  people  co-operating,  with  exulting  an¬ 
ticipation.  The  sun,  ‘  risen  without  a  cloud,’  might  behold 
numberless  chariots,  banners,  golden  vessels,  with  the  waters 
of  the  Ganges,  mountains  of  fruits  and  spices,  a  white  bull, 
bands  of  music,  and  all  other  products  and  signs  of  wealth, 
gladness  and  virtue ;  and  among  them,  forming  a  most  re¬ 
markable  feature  of  this  immaculate  city,  4  thousands  and 
thousands  of  courtezans,  with  beautiful  brows  and  rolling 
eyes,  expert  in  female  arts.’  His  majesty  is  impatiently  ex¬ 
pected  to  appear;  and  an  old  gentleman,  who  is  at  once 
state-coachman  and  privy  counsellor,  and  who  appears  to 
have  acted  in  these  capacities  even  in  a  former  reign,  eight 
or  ten  thousand  years  before  at  the  least,  introduces  himself,  as 
he  had  a  right  to  do  in  virtue  of  his  official  rank,  into  the  royal 
presence,  to  announce  to  his  majesty  the  advanced  hour  and 
the  completeness  of  the  preparations.  The  monarch  with 
difficulty  gives  the  order  to  fetch  Rama.  The  venerable  four- 
in-hand  statesman  drives  furiously  to  the  palace  of  the  young 
monarch  elect :  the  description  of  which  palace,  with  its  en¬ 
virons,  comes  upon  us  with  the  utmost  blaze  avid  roar  of  the 
oriental  style. 

i  the  villa  of  Rama,  resplendent  as  Kilasa,  or  the  palace  of  IndraJ 
adorned  in  front  with  a  golden  image,  the  outer  pillars  adorned  with  gem* 
and  strings  of  pearls,  splendid  as  the  thick  autumnal  clouds,  and  spacious 
as  the  caverns  of  mount  Meru ;  ornamented  with  garlands  of  gems  and 
pearls,  and.  perfumed  with  sandal  wood  and  lignum  aloes,  emitting 
delightful  odours,  adorned  with  golden  leopards  and  beautiful  paintings, 
arresting  the  eyes  and  minds  of  all  by  its  glittering  splendour ;  bright  as 
the  moon  or  the  lord  of  day  ;  equalling  the  residences  of  Indra,  and  lofty  as 
the  summit  of  Meru  ;  resembling  a  vertical  cloud,  large  and  splendid,  be¬ 
spangled  with  gems  of  various  sorts,  and  surrounded  by  the  royal  retinue, 
and  the  elephant  on  which  Rama  rode>  resembling  Iravut,  and  adorned 
with  pearls/ 
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The  flash  and  glare  of  all  these  splendours  become  so 
intense  by  the  poet’s  merciless  repetition,  that  vve  have 
hardly  sight  enough  left  to  attend  the  prince’s  cavalcade,  at 
the  account  of  which  every  other  prince  may  sicken  and  die 
with  despairing  envy. 

‘  The  chief  of  men,  ascending  the  thundering  spacious  car,  bright  as, 
the  fire,  lined  with  tygers’  skins,  adorned  with  gems  and  gold,  dazzling 
the  eyes  of  the  beholders  with  its  brightness,  magnificent  as  Meru,  and 
drawn  by  horses  equalling  young  elephants,  appeared  like  the  thousand¬ 
eyed  Indra  in  his  swift  chariot  drawn  by  celestial  steeds.  Rama, 
glittering  with  splendour,  mounting  the  chariot,  urged  onward  his 
rapid  course  like  a  thunder  cloud  discharging  itself  in  the  air/  4  A 
prodigious  burst  of  applause  arose  from  the  multitude  at  his  coming 
forth,  like  the  shouts  of  two  armies  rushing  to  battle,  and  a  mighty 
crowd  in  the  highway  begirt  the  sovereign  of  men.  Thousands  and 
myriads  of  steeds  and  mountain-like  elephants  followed  him.  Heroic 
men  went  armed  before  him,  perfumed  with  sandal  wood  and  lignum 
aloes,  and  bearing  scymitars  and  bows.  Then  was  heard  in  the  way 
the  sound  of  musical  instruments,  the  voice  of  the  panegyrizing  heralds, 
and  the  shout  of  heroes.  The  subduer  of  enemies  went  forward  amidst 
a  profusion  of  odoriferous  flowers,  showered  on  him  by  women  beauti¬ 
fully  adorned,  standing  at  the  windows  of  the  stately  houses/  &c.  & c. 

To  be  sure,  on  reflection,  it  is  true  that  a  good  portion 
of  this  splendid  foolery  might  be  imitated  in  Paris,  or  any 
other  European  capital :  heralds,  and  shouts,  and  scymitars, 
may  be  had  :  even  the  gold  and  gems  might  be  borrowed 
for  a  grand  occasion— on  adequate  security :  but  £  the  myriads 
of  mountain- like  elephants  ?’  There  is  what  puts  you  down  ! 
—It  is  really  fair  and  obvious  here  to  remark,  that  nothing 
can  be  more  ridiculously  self- unknowing  than  for  Europeans, 
as  to  the  greatest  part,  to  laugh  at  the  parade  of  gaudy 
splendour  among  the  orientals,  and  in  their  descriptive 
poetry,  excepting  when  such  poetry  extends  the  exhibition 
into  impossibilities.  For  in  these  philosophic  and  Christian 
countries,  where  true  dignity,  and  reason,  and  the  power  of 
estimating  things  by  their  intrinsic  value,  and  every  thing 
of  that  kind,  have  attained,  it  is  said,  an  unexampled  per¬ 
fection,  at  least  among  the  cultivated  classes,  it  is  within 
every  one’s  observation,  that  the  first  rank  of  human  creatures, 
and  the  second  rank,  and  the  third  rank,  (and  we  do  not  know 
how  much  lower  we  should  go)  are  striving  and  vying  with  all 
their  might,  to  put  themselves  in  as  much  tinsel  of  equipage 
and  exterior  magnificence  of  all  kinds  as  they  can,  both 
on  what  are  called  grand  public  occasions,  and  in  much  of 
the  ordinary  economy  of  life.  Taken  in  the  mass,  with 
due  allowance  for  exceptions,  emperors,  princes,  statesmen, 
Christian  brahmins,  and  district  magnates,  afford  the  most 
unequivocal  signs  of  being  4  made  of  one  blood’  with  the 
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people  of  the  renowned  city  of  Uyodya,  the  metropolis  of 
Dusha-rutha,  lord  of  the  world, — on  whose  son  Kama  it  is  our 
present  business  to  attend. 

This  matchless  prince,  of  whose  virtues  and  endow¬ 
ments  every  thing  divine  is  predicated,  with  a  thousand 
repetitions,  and  whose  soul  was  half  of  Vishnoo,  one  of 
of  the  three  supreme  gods  *,  appears,  notwithstanding,  to  have 
had  the  use  of  no  superhuman  powers  of  discernment  or 
prescience;  for,  at  parting  with  his  royal  consort,  Seeta,  in 
order  to  lead  the  magnificent  procession  to  his  father’s 
palace,  he  assumes,  with  entire  confidence,  the  favourable 
disposition  of  Kikeyee  towards  him,  and  his  approaching 
elevation  :  4  O  divine  one,  the  god  and  goddess’  (Dusha-rutha 
and  Kikeyee)  ‘  have  consulted,  relative  to  the  best  method 
of  conducting  the  installation.  The  accomplished  one, 
whose  eyes  are  bordered  with  jet,  guessing  the  design  of 
the  king,  and  desirous  of  gratifying  me,  has  hastened  him 
on  my  account.’  On  reaching,  however,  the  apartment  of 
this  ‘  god  and  goddess,’  he  was  exceedingly  surprised  and 
distressed  at  the  predicament  to  which  this  gentle  goddess 
had  reduced  this  imperial  god,  who  was  unable  to  utter 
a  w'ord  beyond — -4  O  Rama  !’  An  explanation  is  earnestly 
nought,  and  it  is  most  promptly  given  by  this  royal  quin¬ 
tessence  of  benignity,  who  informs  the  prince,  in  a  tone 
of  perfectly  easy  assurance,  of  the  comprehensive  promise 
formerly  made  her  by  the  king,  of  the  use  it  had  now  oc¬ 
curred  to  her  to  make  of  it,  of  the  solemn  oath  into  which 
she  had  just  inveigled  his  majesty,  and  of  the  irreversible 
decree  of  banishment  involved  in  it.  And  she  plainly  tells 
him  that  the  sooner  he  is  off,  the  better;  this  very  day, 
this  very  hour;  for  that,  till  he  is  gone,  the  king  cannot 
or  shall  not  perform  the  morning  religious  ceremonies  in¬ 
dispensable  to  precede  the  business  of  the  day,  nay,  that 
he  cannot  even  eat.  The  prince  deeply  affected,  by  his 
father’s  overwhelming  distress,  manifests," however,  as  to  all 
that  concerns  himself  in  this  sudden  disclosure,  and  this 
reversal  of  his  prospects,  the  same  tranquillity  with  which 
Cato  would  have  heard  that  he  was  not  to  dine  till  two 
hours  later  than  the  expected  time.  He  would  rather,  he 
says,  beyond  all  comparison,  give  up  life  itself  than  render 
void  his  father’s  solemn  engagements.  And  even  to  her 
majesty  he  applies  a  language  from  which  we  should  fear 

*  The  four  brothers,  Rama,  bhuruta,  Lukshmuna,  and  Shutrooghna, 
had  the  whole  god  among  them  ;  the  first  contained  half  of  him,  the 
second  a  quarter,  and  the  two  last  shared  between  them  the  re¬ 
maining  quarter. 
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that  many  a  royal  Indian  female  reader  of  the  poem  has 
taken  a  warrant  to  exempt  herself  from  all  obligation  about 
right  and  wrong *  at  thy  word  I  will  perforin  it;  hast 
thou  not  confidence  in  my  virtue*  O  Kikeyee,  thou  who 
art  greater  to  me  than  a  deity.  Bear  with  me  while  I 
speak  to  my  mother,  and  console  Seeta ;  then  will  I  this 
day  depart  to  the  great  wilderness:’  and  before  he  went 
out  he  c  prostrated  himself  at  her  feet.’  He  then  6  cir¬ 
cumambulated’  her  and  his  father,  and  slowly  departed, 
gently  withdrawing  his  eyes  :  The  loss  of  the  kingdom 
could  not  impair  the  dignity  of  Rama,  even  as  the  wane 
of  the  moon,  the  irradiator  of  the  world,  impairs  not  its 
beauty/ 

Between  the  prince  and  his  mother  there  is  a  long  con¬ 
versation,  highly  impassioned  on  her  part.  She  remon¬ 
strates  against  his  considering  himself  bound  to  give  effect 
to  a  promise  made  to  wickedness  by  infatuation  ;  and 
indeed  his  father  himself,  for  a  moment  urges  him  to 
frustrate  it.  Rama  appears  to  maintain  the  intrinsic  universal 
obligation  of  a  solemn  promise,  whatever  may  be  the  con¬ 
sequences.  But  at  least  he  insists,  most  positively,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  do  wrong  in  obeying  an  injunction,  or  ful¬ 
filling  an  engagement  of  a  father.  We  will  quote  two  or 
three  of  his  moral  sentences  on  this  point,  assuming,  as 
we  very  fairly  may,  that  his  doctrine  is  meant  by  the 
poet  to  be  regarded  as  the  infallible  standard  of  orthodoxy. 

‘Whatever  a  preceptor,  a  king,  or  an  aged  person  commands, 
even  through  anger,  desire,  or  excess  of  joy,  what  person,  regarding 
his  duty,  would  not  perform  ?  I  am  therefore  unable  to  neglect  the 
performance  of  my  father’s  command,  even  in  its  utmost  extent/ 
‘  Truth  is  founded  in  virtue,  and  virtue  resides  in  the  venerable  com¬ 
mand  of  a  father/  ‘  A  father  is  termed  a  god  of  gods  ;  I  therefore 
consider  my  father’s  word  as  a  divine  mandate/  ‘  The  learned  sylvan 
sage  Kundoola,  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  virtue,  murdered  a  cow, 
in  obedience  to  his  father’s  commands.  Formerly  likewise,  in  our 
family,  the  guilt  of  a  heinous  murder  was  incurred,  by  the  sons  of 
Sugura,  at  the  command  of  their  father.  At  his  father’s  command 
also,  by  Rama,  son  of  Jumadugnya,  was  Renooka  his  mother  de¬ 
capitated  with  an  axe  in  the  forest.  By  these  and  other  god  like 
men  have  paternal  commands  been  rendered  efficient  ;  I  also  will  per- 
perform  my  father’s  will.  In  the  road  formerly  trodden  by  these 
ancient  ones  would  I  fain  walk.  This  is  my  path  while  on  earth  ; 
the  reverse  cannot  be  admitted.  By  obedience  to  a  father’s  command 
is  no  one  degraded/  ; 

The  consequences  of  a  doctrine  like  this,  under  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  Brahmins,  may  easily  be  apprehended. 
Perhaps  a  slight  irksome  perception  of  the  moral  quality 
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of  those  consequences,  and  a  wish  to  extenuate  the  palpably 
atrocious  ones,  made  the  poet  the  more  eager  to  resort, 
in  the  person  of  Rama,  to  the  grand  refuge  of  per¬ 
plexed  speculation,  and  inconsistent  morality,  the  doctrine 
of  fate. 

*  O  son  of  Soonvtra,  the  hand  of  fate  appears  in  my  exile,  and 
the  restitution  of  the  kingdom  on  my  return.  Why  should  known 
guilt  be  attributed  to  Kikeyee  on  account  of  my  exile,  if  this  her  in¬ 
tention  be  the  mere  decree  of  fate  ?  O  great  one,  thou  knowest  that 
among  the  mothers,  there  was  before  nothing  contrary  to  me  ;  nor 
any  distinction  between  me  and  the  son  ’  of  Kikeyee.  By  these 
cruel  and  angry  words,  frustrating  my  installation  and  demanding 
my  exile,  I  suffer  nothing  beyond  the  decree  of  fate.  How  else 
could  she,  a  princess  of  the  best  disposition,  her  nature  remaining 
unaltered,  like  a  vulgar  woman,  utter  such  grievous  things  in  the 
presence  of  her  husband?  What  is  inscrutable  to  mortals  is  divine 
ahd  unalterable.  Behold  what  adverse  circumstances  have  fallen  out 
between  myself  and  her.  What  man  dares  contend  with  the  fixed 
decrees  of  heaven,  the  comprehending  of  which  frustrate  not  the 
event?’  ‘  Even  the  sages  who  practise  the  most  severe  acts  of  mor¬ 
tification,  urged  on  by  fate,  abandoning  the  strictest  vows,  have  fallen 
by  concupiscence  or  angry  passions,  & c.* 

But  the  4  son  of  Soomitra,’  that  is  Lukshuna,  a  very 
heroic  section  of  Vishnoo,  but  apparently  not  taken  from 
the  metaphysical  portion  ot  bis  nature,  loses  all  patience 
under  this  learned  lecture,  vows  to  effect  a  speedy  solution 
of  the  question  with  his  sword,  and  to  dispatch  whatever 
from  heaven,  earth,  or  hell,  shall  presume  to  place  itself 
in  the  way  of  the  installation  of  his  brother,  to  whom  he 
is  enthusiastically  devoted.  His  attitude  is  not  a  little  im¬ 
posing  ;  and  some  parts  of  his  speech,  which  we  shall 
tanscribe,  as  our  last  quotation,  are  more  in  the  style  of 
Homer,  than  any  thing  else  we  recollect  in  the  work. 

*  Strongly  fixing  hie  brows,  this  great  one  breathed  like  an  enraged 
serpent  in  his  hole;  his  frown  in y  face  appeared  dreadful  as  that  of 
an  angry  lion,  his  hands  shaking  like  the  proboscis  of  an  elephant, 
and  his  body  erect,  with  an  averted  but  stcdfast  eye,  thus  addressed 
his  brother.  ‘  Ill  timed  is  this  strange  fear  of  failing  in  virtue,  or  of 
acting  dishonourably.  Y\  hat !  does  it  become  a  chief  Kshutriya, 
fearless,  and  able  to  ccn'roul  the  decrees  of  fate,  to  say  as  thou 
hast  done,  that  fate  is  irrevocable,  and  misery  unavoidable  ?  Hast 
thou  no  suspicion  of  those  two  wicked  persons  ?  hast  thou  not  yet 
learned,  O  tnou  virtuous  one,  that  their  pretensions  to'virtue  are  merely 
specious?  If,  O  Rama,  this  scheme  of  thens,  for  rejecting  thee  to 
8t.bsei vt  .hen  os  n  purpose,  1  >  ■  d  not  been  an  old  plan,  the  offspring 
of  deceit,  this  promise  of  H  eirs,  had  been  fulfilled  long  ago.  Forgive 
me,  O  hero,  1  cannot  oear  the  detested  installation  of  another. 
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That  sense  of  duty,  by  which  thy  mind  has  been  decided,  and  in 
the  praises  of  which  thou  art  absorbed,  is  insufferable  to  me.  Why 
wilt  thou,  devoted  to  virtue,  fulfil  the  unjust  and  despicable  commands 
of  our  father  ?  That  thou  perceivest  not  this  change  to  have  been 
effected  by  a  specious  kind  of  hypocrisy,  heightens  my  distress  Were 
this  scheme  of  theirs  even  a  divine  appointment,  it  ought  to  be  dis>- 
regarded  by  thee.  Let  weak  minds,  and  those  destitute  of  heroism, 
regard  the  appointments  of  fate :  but  let  not  heroes,  men  of  renown, 
regard  such  bug-bears.  It  becomes  not  him  to  be  dejected,  who, 
stripped  of  his  rights  by  a  decree  of  the  gods,  is  able  to  controul 
that  decree  by  his  own  prowess.  People  shall  to-day  behold  the 
power  both  of  divine  decrees,  and  of  man.  The  respective  strength 
or  weakness  of  the  gods  and  of  men  shall  appear  this  day.  Those 
who  have  beheld  the  installation  prevented  by  a  decree  of  the  gods, 
shall  to-day  see  this  decree  rendered  abortive  by  my  valour..  Springing 
forth,  like  an  intoxicated  and  furious  elephant  who  lias  burst  his 
chain,  I  will,  by  my  own  prowess,  prevent  the  decree  of  the  gods* 
All  the  guardians  of  the  world,  or  of  the  whole  three  worlds,  cannot 
this  day  prevent  Rama's  installation  ;  how  much  less  then  my  father. 
O  king,  those  by  whom  ihy  exiie  to  the  wilderness  has  been  effected, 
shall  in  their  turn  spend  fourteen  years  in  the  forest  The  power 
of  the  divine  decree  shall  be  less  efficacious  in  supporting  those  who 
oppose  thy  installation,  than  my  fierce  valour  exerted  to  distress  thy 
foe.  A  thousand  years  hence,  retire  to  the  forest,  leaving  thy  ex¬ 
cellent  offspring  to  govern  the  kingdom.  To  remove  to  the  forest 
after  consigning  their  subjects  to  the  gentle  sway  of  their  sons,  was 
formerly  the  custom  of  the  royal  sages.  If,  O  virtuous  Rama,  through 
fear  of  being  insecure,  thou  desirest  not  to  possess  thine  own  in-' 
heritance,  I  protest  to  thee,  O  hero,  that  I  will  protect  thee  and  thy 
kingdom  as  the  shores  protect  the  sea.  If  I  fail,  may  I  never  be 
ranked  among  heroes.  Be  installed  with  these  auspicious  preparations, 
and  assume  the  kingdom.  I  al  >ne,  by  my  single  prowess,  will  oppose 
the  adverse  princes.  These  arms  of  mine  are  not  intended  for  show, 
nor  is  my  bow  a  mere  ornament  ;  my  scymitar  is  not  designed 
merely  to  hang  by  my  side,  nor  are  my  arrows  intended  for  pillars  ; 
for  the  sake  of  crushing  an  enemy  are  these  intended.  Once  un¬ 
sheathing  my  keen  scymitar,  refulgent  as  the  lightning,  I  regard  not 
even  the  god  who  wields  the  thunderbolt.  The  field  shall  be  ren¬ 
dered  impassable,  strewed  with  the  trunks  of  elephants,  the  thighs  of 
horses,  and  the  heads  of  charioteers.  To-day  the  enemies  slain  by 
piy  flaming  faulchion,  falling  on  the  ground  shall  cause  it  to  resemble 
a  land  glowing  with  the  sheeted  lightning.  When  I  stand  armed 
with  my  bow,  who  will  esteem  himself  a  man  ?  Now  striking  a 
single  foe,  and  now  a  numerous  host,  I  will  send  my  shafts  into 
the  most  vulnerable  parts  of  men,  horses,  and  elephants.  To-day, 
O  chief,  shall  the  energy  of  my  weapons  be  exerted  to  destroy 
the  power  of  the  king,  and  establish  thine.  Tell  me  what  foe  shall 
this  day,  together  with  his  friends,  lose  both  life  and  fame.  Order' 
me  to  do  that  by  which  these  thy  possessions  shall  be  secured  to 
thee-— I  am  at  thy  command.* 

VOL.  VII.  4  I 
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But  Rama  evinces,  throughout  the  history,  a  most  mi¬ 
raculous  power  of  quelling  fiery  spirits,  and  persuading  re¬ 
fractory  ones ;  and  it  is  not  long  before  this  tremendous 
defyer  of  gods  and  mortals,  is  calmed  down  into  acquiescence 
in  the  divine  one’s  decision.  Miraculous  we  may  truly  call 
this  power,  in  the  generality  of  its  operations;  for  the 
effects  take  place  contrary  to  any  reasonable  calculation  on 
ordinary  visible  causes.  The  reasoning  and  eloquence  by 
which,  ostensibly,  this  great  prince  convinces  and  persuades, 
are  of  a  kind,  in  oint  of  strength,  which  we  should  have 
thought  much  more  iikeiy  to  leave  every  one’s  opinion 
and  will  just  where  they  were.  But,  in  the  present  instance, 
there  was  a  natural  and  ad  quate  cause  for  the  effect: 
a  full  half  of  Vi  mnoo  must  naturally  and  necessarily  have 
acted  on  the  detached  eighth  part  with  a  power  ascendent 
by  magnitude,  while  attractive  bv  kindred.— His  hardest 
and  most  protracted  struggle  is  with  the  tenderness,  the 
expostulations,  and  even  formal  and  solemn  inhibitions,  of 
his  mother  ;  who  rashly  attempts  to  maintain,  that  her  na¬ 
tural  authority  is  greater  than  that  of  a  father.  This 
draws  front  him  some  very  high  doctrine,  (evidently  meant 
by  the  poet  as  a  declaration  of  the  law,)  on  the  subject 
oi  female  subordination,  and  the  sovereign  authority  of  the 
husband.  Throughout  the  whole  work,  thus  far,  there  is 
not  a  more  grave  and  peremptory  exposition  of  any  part 
°i  the  moral  theory  than  in  this  conversation,  in  which 
the  ‘enlightened  one’  repeatedly  asserts,  in  so  many  words, 
that  the  husband  is  the  ‘god,’  the  ‘tutelar  deity,’  of  the 
wife.  His  mother’s  grief  and  opposition  yield  before  his 
all-controuiiug  spirit,  and  dissolve  at  length  in  assenting 
and  copious  benedictions.  But  his  opposition  is  constrained 
to  yield  to  the  heroic  and  decisive  resolution  of  his  wife, 
S^eta,  to  accompany  him  to  the  great  forest.  The  gallant 
Lukshmuna  did  not  permit  even  a  question,  whether  he 
should  be  allowed  to  accompany  and  share  the  condition 
of  the  illustrious  exile.  During  the  preparations  for  their 
dcpaitwi e,  Kikeyee  is  repeatedly  exhibited  to  view  in  all 
her  unrelenting  barbarity,  like  some  savage  beast  occasionally 
brought  from  its  den  to  be  shewn,  and  provoked  to  growl. 
At  length,  amidst  a  most  prodigious  sensation  and  com¬ 
motion  a  nong  the  inhabitants,  the  three  self-devoted  exiles 
set  oft  for  their  distant  and  dreary  wilderness,  where 
they  arrive  after  many  romantic  adventures — which  no  room 
is  now  left  us  to  narrate. 

It  seems  scarcely  proper  to  conclude,  without  some  slight 
es^irmite  ot  tne  morality  of  this  famous  work;  but  as  it 
may  m>t  be  very  long  before  another  volume  will  de¬ 
mand  some  notice,  we  shall  then  have  a  fairer  opportunity. 
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Art.  IT.  A  Course  of  Mathematics .  Composed  for  the  Use  of  the 
Royal  Military  Academy,  by  Order  of  his  Lordship,  the  Master  Ge¬ 
neral  of  the  Ordnance  Vcl  III.  By  Charles  Hutton,  I,L*D  F.R.S. 
Late  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Royal  Military  Academy.  8v o. 
pp-  x.  379.  Price  12 s.  bound.  Rivingtons.  1810. 

A/JOST  of  our  mathematical  readers,  and  we  suppose  all  of 
those  who  have  been  engaged  in  teaching  mathematics, 
are  acquainted  with  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  Course,  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  use  of  the  Woolwich  Academy.  They  made 
their  first  apoearance  in  the  year  1798  ;  and  comprise,  in  mo¬ 
derate  space,  conrise  but  comprehensive  treatises  on  arithme¬ 
tic,  algebra,  geometry,  application  of  algebra  to  geometry, 
plane  trigonometry,  mensuration  of  planes  and  solids,  land 
surveying,  artificers’  works,  conic  sections,  mechanics,  hydro¬ 
statics,  hydraulic*,  pneumatics,  and  fluxions;  with  an  exten¬ 
sive  and  very  interesting  collection  of  exercises,  in  which  the 
fluxional  analysis  is  applied  to  the  solution  of  various  pro¬ 
blems  in  natural  philosophy  and  military  science. 

Those  volumes  were,  for  some  years,  found  fully  adequate 
to  the  purposes  of  that  important  institution.  But  the  nume¬ 
rous  improvements  introduced  into  the  academy,  by  the  pre¬ 
sent  active  and  scientific  Lieutenant-Governor,  Colonel  Mudge, 
seem  to  have  rendered  an  improvement  of  the  Course  ne¬ 
cessary  ;  and  Dr.  Hutton  was  therefore  requested,  by  the 
Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  to  prepare  a  third  and  sup¬ 
plementary  volume.  This  mathematical  veteran,  who  has 
been  known  as  an  able  writer  and  tutor  for  full  half  a  cen¬ 
tury,  and  who  has  stood  at  the  head  of  his  profession  for 
nearly  forty  years,  tells  us  in  the  preface  to  this  work, 
written  with  his  characteristic  simplicity  and  modesty,  that, 
from  6  his  advanced  age,  and  the  precarious  state  of  his  health, 
he  was  desirous  of  declining  such  a  task,  and  pleaded  his 
doubts  of  being  able,  in  such  a  state,  to  answer  satisfactorily 
His  Lordship’s  wishes.’ 

‘  This  difficulty  however,  [says  he,]  was  obviated  by  the  reply,  that, 
to  preserve  a  uniformity  between  the  former  and  the  additional  parts 
of  the  Courie,  it  was  requisite  that  I  should  undertake  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  arrangement,  and  compose  such  parts  of  the  work  as 
might  be  found  convenient,  or  as  related  to  topics  in  which  I  had 
made  experiments  and  improvements  ;  and  for  the  rest,  X  might  take 
to  my  assistance  the  aid  of  any  other  person  1  might  think  proper. 
With  this  kind  indulgence  being  encouraged  to  exert  my  best  en¬ 
deavours,  I  immediately  announced  my  wish  to  request  the  assistance  of 
Dr.  Gregory  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  than  whom,  both  for  his 
extensive  scientific  knowledge,  and  his  long  experience,  1  know  of  no 
person  more  fit  to  be  associated  in  the  due  performance  of  such  a  task. 
Accordingly,  this  volume  is  to  be  considered  as  the  joint  composition  of 
that  gentleman  and  myself,  having  each  of  us  taken  and  prepared,  in 
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nearly  equal  portions,  separate  chapters  and  branches  of  the  work,  being 
such  as,  in  the  compass  of  this  volume,  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
the  Lieut.  Governor,  were  deemed  among  the  most  useful  additional  sub¬ 
jects  for  the  purposes  of  the  education  established  in  the  Academy.5  pp.  iii,iv. 

The  work  before  us,  then,  is  the  joint  production  of  two 
authors and ,  as  the  parts  actually  prepared  by  each  are  not 
specified  in  the  preface,  wc  are  left  to  conjecture,  or  to  deter¬ 
mine  from  internal  evidence,  how  they  are  apportioned.  But 
the  task  is  by  no  means  difficult.  The  volume  is  divided  into 
fourteen  chapters  ;  of  which  the  first  is  evidently  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Hutton.  The  3d,  4th,  5th,  6th,  8th  and  9th,  are 
manifestly  drawn  up  by  one  hand  ;  and  the  manner  exhibited 
in  them  of  referring  to  some  of  Dr.  H.’s  performances,  proves 
that  they  were  written  by  Dr.  Gregory.  The  2nd  chapter 
may,  we  think,  be  safely  ascribed  to  the  same  hand.  The 
7th  is  not  sufficiently  characteristic  of  the  manner  of  either 
author  to  enable  us  to  decide.  The  10th  is  doubtless  Dr. 
Hutton’s;  and  the  11th  as  obviously  Dr.  Gregory’s.  The 
th  ree  remaining  chapters  are  too  strongly  marked  by  some  of 
the  peculiar  excellencies  of  Dr.  Hutton’s  manner,  to  allow 
-any  hesitation  in  imputing  them  to  him. 

We  cannot  give  a  more  concise  and  fair  account  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  these  various  chapters,  than  is  furnished  in  the  pre¬ 
face  to  the  book, — from  which,  therefore,  we  shall  make  ano¬ 
ther  quotation. 

‘  The  several  parts  of  the  work,  and  their  arrangement,  are  as  follow. 
— In  the  first  chapter  are  contained  all  the  propositions  of  the  course  of 
Conic  Sections ,  first  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Academy  in  the  year  1787, 
which  remained,  after  those  that  were  selected  for  the  second  volume  of 
this  Course  :  to  which  is  added  a  tract  on  the  algebraic  equations  of  the 
S',  veial  conic  sections,  serving  as  a  brief  introduction  to  the  algebraic 
properties  of  curve  lines. 


1  he  2d  chapter  contains  a  short  geometrical  treatise  on  the  elements 
of  lsoperimeiry  and  the  maxima  and  minima  of  surfaces  and  solids  ;  in 
which  seveial  propositions  usually  investigated  by  fluxionary  processes  are 
effected  geometrically  ;  and  in  which,  indeed,  the  principal  results  deduced 
by  Thos.  Simpson,  Horsley,  Legendre,  and  Lhuillier  are  thrown  into 
the  compass  of  one  short  tract. 

i  he  .,d  and  4th  chapters  exhibit  a  concise  but  comprehensive  view 
of  the  trigonometrical  analysis,  or  that  in  which  the  chief  theorems  of 
Tlane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry  are  deduced  algebraically,  by  means  of 
what  is  commonly  denominated  the  Arithmetic  of  Sines.  A  comparison  of 
the  modes  of  investigation  adopted  in  these  chapters,  and  those  pursued 
m  that  part  of  the  second  volume  of  this  course  which  is  devoted  to  tri¬ 
gonometry,  will  enable  a  student  to  trace  the  relative  advantages  of  the 
algebraical  and  geometrical  methods  of  treating  this  useful  branch  of 
science.  1  he  fourth  chapter  includes  also  a  disquisition  on  the  nature  and 
measure  of  solid  angles ,  in  which  the  theory  of  that  peculiar  class  of  geome- 
meal  magnitudes  is  so  represented,  as  to  render  their  mutual  comparison 
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(a  thing  hitherto  supposed  impossible  except  in  one  or  two  very  obvious 
casts')  a  matter  of  perfect  ease  and  simplicity. 

f  Chapter  the  fiith  relates  to  Geodesic  Operations,  and  that  more  ex* 
tensive  kind  of  Trigonometrical  Surveying  which  is  employed  with  a  view 
to  determine  the  geographical  situation  of  places,  the  magnitude  of  king¬ 
doms,  and  the  figure  of  the  earth.  This  chapter  is  divided  into  two  sec¬ 
tions  ;  in  the  first  of  which  is  presented  a  general  account  of  this  kind  of 
surveying;  and  in  the  stcond,  solutions  of  the  most  important  problems 
connected  with  these  operations.  This  portion  of  the  volume  it  is  hoped 
will  be  found  highly  useful  ;  as  there  is  no  work  which  contains  a  con¬ 
cise  and  connected  account  of  this  kind  of  surveying  and  its  dependent 
problems  ;  and  it  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to  those  who  know  how 
much  honour  redounds  to  this  country  from  the  great  skill,  accuracy, 
and  judgment,  with  which  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  England  has  long 
been  carried  on. 

6  In  the  6th  and  7th  chapters  are  developed  the  principles  of  Poly^o- 
nometry ,  and  those  which  relate  to  the  Division  of  lands  and  other  sur¬ 
faces,  both  by  geometrical  construction  and  by  computation. 

i  The  8th  chapter  contains  a  view  of  the  nature  and  solution  of  equations 
in  general,  with  a  selection  of  the  best  rules  for  equations  of  different 
degrees.  Chapter  the  9th  is  devoted  to  the  nature  and  properties  of 
curves ,  and  the  construction  of  equations .  These  chapters  are  manifestly 
connected,  and  show  how  the  mutual  relation  subsisting  between  equa¬ 
tions  of  different  degrees,  and  curves  of  various  orders,  serve  for  the 
reciprocal  illustration  of  the  properties  of  both. 

i  In  the  I Oth  chapter  the  subjects  of  Fluents  and  Fluxional  equations  are 
concisely  treated.  The  various  forms  of  Fluents  comprised  in  the  use¬ 
ful  table  of  them  in  the  second  volume,  are  investigated  :  and  several  other 
rules  are  given  ;  such  as  it  is  believed  will  tend  much  to  facilitate  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  students  in  this  interesting  department  of  science,  especially  those 
which  relate  to  the  mode  of  finding  fluents  by  continuation. 

i  The  11th  chapter  contains  solutions  of  the  most  useful  problems  con¬ 
cerning  the  maximum  effects  of  machines  in  motion  ;  and  developes  those 
principles  which  should  constantly  be  kept  in  view  by  those  who  would 
labour  beneficially  for  the  improvement  of  machines. 

‘  In  the  12th  chapter  will  be  found  the  theory  of  the  pressure  of  earih 
and fluids  against  walls  and  fortifications  ;  and  the  theory  which  leads  to 
the  best  construction  of  powder  magazines  with  equilibrated  roofs. 

‘  The  1 3th  chapter  is  devoted  to  that  highly  interesting  subject,  as  well 
to  the  philosopher  as  to  military  men,  the  theory  and  practice  of  gunnery . 
Many  of  the  difficulties  attending  this  abstruse  enquiry  are  surmounted 
by  assuming  the  results  of  accurate  experiments,  as  to  the  resistance 
experienced  by  bodies  moving  through  the  air,  as  the  basis  of  the  com¬ 
putations.  Several  of  the  most  useful  problems  are  solved  by  means  of 
this  expedient,  with  a  facility  scarcely  to  be  expected,  and  with  an  accu¬ 
racy  far  beyond  our  most  sanguine  expectations. 

«  The  14th  and  last  chapter  contains  a  promiscuous  but  extensive  col¬ 
lection  of  problems  in  statics ,  dynamics ,  hydrostatics ,  hydraulics ,  projec¬ 
tiles,  &c.  &c. ;  serving  at  once  to  exercise  the  pupil  in  the  various  branches 
of  mathematics  comprised  in  the  course,  to  demonstrate  their  utility, 
especially  to  those  devoted  to  the  military  profession,  to  excite  a  thirst  for 
knowledge,  and  in  several  important  respects  to  gratify  it.’  pp.  iv — vii. 
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In  the  composition  of  this  volume,  the  authors  seem  to 
have  aimed,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  at  conciseness  and  utili¬ 
ty.  Every  thing  is  delivered  in  the  shortest  possible  space, 
compatible  with  perspicuity  ;  and  nothing  will  be  found  that 
has  not  a  tendency  to  some  beneficial  practical  purpose,  es¬ 
pecially  amongst  civil  and  military  engineers.  Every  part  of 
the  volume,  and  indeed  every  part  of  the  Woolwich  Mathe¬ 
matical  Course,  abounds  with  useful  practical  examples. 
This,  indeed,  has  always  appeared  to  us  one  of  the  great 
excellencies  of  the  work,  and  what  very  admiiably  fits  it  for 
the  purposes  of  tuition. — But  our  readers  will  not  be  satisfied, 
if  we  do  not  pass  beyond  these  general  remarks. 

We  proceed  then  to  observe,  that  the  2nd  chapter  contains 
a  very  neat  and  simple  Essay  on  the  Elements  of  Isoperimetry. 
It  is  purely  geometrical :  and,  though  it  only  occupies  22 
pages,  exhibits,  and  clearly  demonstrates,  several  of  the  most 
interesting  properties  relative  to  isoperimetrical,  and  equal 
surfaced,  figure^.  We  do  not  perceive  more  than  three  or 
four  properties  that  we  have  not  met  with  before,  in  some  or 
other  of  the  books  mentioned  by  Dr.  Hutton  in  his  preface  ; 
yet  we  know  not  where  else  to  point  to  a  summary,  so  well 
suited  as  the  present,  to  lead  the  way  to  the  abstruser  inquiries 
in  this  department  of  science,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  easy 
to  be  understood.  Euclid’s  first  book  is  not  simpler — though 
this  chapter  contains  the  demonstration  of  several  properties, 
which,  in  no  other  English  work  have  been  demonstrated 
without  the  use  of  fluxions.  We  think  the  “  reading  men” 
at  Cambridge  would  find  it  an  agreeable  introduction  to  Mr. 
Woodhouse’s  treatise  on  Isoperimetrical  Problems,  noticed  by 
us  some  months  ago. 

The  3d  chapter  exhibits  a  brief,  but  elegant  view  of  the 
Trigonometrical  Analysis,  so  far  as  relates  to  plane  trigono¬ 
metry  :  it  contains,  also,  some  curious  formulae,  which  we  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  elsewhere,  and  some  interesting 
and  useful  problems.  After  the  solution  of  one  of  these, 
however,  a  remark  is  added  which  we  do  not  quite  understand. 
The  question  is  this  :  ‘There  is  a  plane  triangle,  whose  sides 
are  three  consecutive  terms,  in  the  natural  series  of  integer 
numbers,  and  whose  largest  angle  is  just  double  the  smallest  : 
Required  the  sides  and  angle  of  that  triangle  ?’  A  simple 
solution  is  given  by  means  of  the  trigonometrical  formulae, 
from  which  the  sides  are  found  to  be  4,  5,  and  6 ;  and  the 
angles  41°  24'  34"  34"',  55°  46'  16''  18'",  and  82°  49/  9'"  8///, 
respectively.  .Then  follows  this  observation;  ‘Any  direct 
solution  of  this  curious  problem,  except  by  means  of  the 
analytical  fonnuloe  employed  above,  would  be  exceedingly 
tedious  and  operose.’  Now  this  is  not  correct,  unless  ’the 
auUioi  meant  adi/cct  algebraical  sdlution.  That  a  direct  geo* 
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metrical  process  will  soon  lead  to  the  same  result,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  shew  in  very  few  lines.  The  figures  may  be 
readily  constructed  from  our  mode  of  deducing  the 

Geometrical  Analysis.  Suppose  the  thing  done,  and  ABC 
the  triangle  whose  vertex  is  C,  and  whose  sides  CB,  BA,  AC, 
are  respectively  as  three  consecutive  terms  in  the  increasing 
series  of  integer  numbers,  and  the  greatest  angle  ABC  equal 
to  twice  the  least  angle  BAG.  From  C  upon  AB  let  fall  the 
perpendicular  CD  ;  towards  A  set  off  upon  the  base  Db  =  Db, 
and  join  bC,  Then,  because  the  angle  CbB  (equal  to  ABC) 
is  equal  to  twice  the  angle  CAB,  the  points  A  and  C  are  in 
the  circumference  of  the  circle,  whose  radius  is  bA  or  bC,  and 
centre  b.  But  by  a  well  known  theorem,  AB  :  AC  -}-  CB 
(=2  AB)  : :  AC  — CB  (==  2)  :  AD  —  DB  =  Ab  =  4=CB. 
Hence  CB  is  given  ;  and  because  AB  =  CB  +  1  =  AC  —  1, 
(by  hypothesis,)  the  other  two  sides  are  given  :  that  is,  all  the 
three  sides  are  given  to  construct  the  triangle. 

Construction  Let  the  right  line  AB  be  set  off  equal  to  5  : 
from  the  centres  A  and  B  with  radius  6  and  4  describe  arcs  to 
intersect  each  other  in  C  ;  draw  AC,  BC  ;  and  ACB  is  the  re¬ 
quired  triangle. 

Demonstration .  The  sides  CB,  BA,  AC,  are  three  consecu¬ 
tive  terms  in  the  series  of  natural  numbers,  by  construction. 
From  C  upon  AB  demit  the  perpendicular  CD  t  set  off 
Db  =  DB,  and  drawbC.  Then  AB  (=5)  :  AC-}-  BC 
(==  b  +  4)  :  :  AC  —  BC  (*=  b  -~4> :  AD  —  DB  =  Ab  =  4  : 
Therefore  Ab=  bC  =  BC.  He  nee  the  points  A  and  C  are  ^ 
in  the  circumference  whose  centre  is  b  and  radius  bA  or  bC  ; 
and  consequently  the  angle  CBb—  C  BA  =  twice  the  angle 
CAB,  by  Euc.  iii.  20.  Q.E.D. 

The  angles  deducible  from  this  solution,  will  manifestly 
agree  with  those  given  bDr.  Gregory. 

In  the  4th  chapter,  which  contains,  first,  an  enumeration 
of  the  General  Properties  of  Spherical  triangles,  and  next, 
the  solution  of  all  the  Cases  of  Spherical  Trigonometry,  with 
tables  to  facilitate  the  practice,  we  were  much  pleased  with 
the  perspicuous  manner  of  treating  the  theorem  which  relates 
to  the  supplementary  triangle,  and  with  the  scholium  which 
contains  a  summary  of  the  various  cases  in  which  the  spheri¬ 
cal  triangle  is  susceptible  of  one  or  of  two  forms  and  solu¬ 
tions.  But  the  most  striking  article  in  this  chapter,  is  that  re¬ 
lating  to  solid  angles. 

These  have,  in  all  ages,  been  regarded  as  geometrical 
quantities  of  a  very  peculiar  kind,  the  mutual  relations  of 
which  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  establish.  Some  geometers 
have  called  in  question  the  possibility  of  the  thing  altoge- 
ther  :  and  others,  as  Professor  Playfair,  in  the  notes  to  his 
Elements  of  Geometry,  have  affirmed,  <  that  no  multiple  or 
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1  submultiple  of  such  an  angle  can  be  taken  ;  and  we  have  no 
4  way  of  expounding,  even  in  the  simplest  cases,  the  ratio 
*  which  one  of  them  bears  to  another.’ 

The  invention  of  a  theory  of  solid  angles,  then,  which  shall 
Iring  them  fairly  within  the  limits  of  geometrical  magni¬ 
tudes,  by  shewing  that,  in  all  cases,  they  admit  of  accurate 
comparison,  is  a  discovery  of  no  small  moment.  Had  it  been 
effected  by  a  native  either  of  France  or  Scotland,  we  doubt 
not  that  his  merits  as  an  inventor  would  have  been  extolled 
through  Europe  : — for  the  philosophers  of  those  two  nations, 
whatever  may  be  their  faults  in  other  respects,  have  certainly 
the  praise  (and  no  small  one  we  esteem  it)  of  permitting  the 
love  of  country  so  far  to  overcome  individual  feeling,  and  pri¬ 
vate  rivalship,  as  generally  to  stimulate  them  to  a  warm  and 
active  commendation  of  the  ingenuity  and  talents  of  men  of 
their  own  nation.  Dr.  Gregory’s  theory  of  solid  angles,  which 
appears  to  us  at  once  simple,  universal,  and  unobjectionable, 
may  be  best  stated  in  his  own  words. 

*  A  solid  angle  is  defined  by  Euclid,  that  which  is  made  by  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  more  than  two  plane  angles,  which  are  not  in  the  same  plane,  in 
one  point. 

i  Others  define  it  the  angular  space  comprized  between  several  planes 
meeting  in  one  point. 

‘  It  may  be  defined  still  more  generally,  the  angular  space  included 
between  several  plane  surfaces  or  one  or  more  curved  surfaces,  meeting 
in  the  point  which  forms  the  summit  of  the  angle. 

*  According  to  this  definition,  solid  angles  bear  just  the  same  relation 
to  the  surfaces  which  comprize  them,  as  plane  angles,  do  to  the  lines  by 
which  they  are  included  :  so  that,  as  in  the  latter,  it  is  not  the  magnitude 
of  the  lines,  but  their  mutual  inclination,  which  determines  the  angle ; 
just  so,  in  the  former  it  is  not  the  magnitude  of  the  planes,  but  their  mu¬ 
tual  inclinations  which  determine  the  angles.  And  hence  all  those  geo¬ 
meters,  from  the  time  of  Euclid  down  to  the  present  period,  who  have 
confined  their  attention  principally  to  the  magnitude  of  the  plane  angles, 
instead  of  their  relative  positions,  have  never  been  able  to  develope  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  this  class  of  geometrical  quantities  ;  but  have  affirmed  that  no 
solid  angle  can  be  said  to  be  the  half  or  the  double  of  another,  and  have 
spoken  of  the  bisection  and  trisection  of  solid  angles,  even  in  the  simplest 
cases,  as  impossible  problems. 

*  But  all  this  supposed  difficulty  vanishes,  and  the  doctrine  of  solid 
angles  becomes  simple,  satisfactory,  and  universal  in  its  application,  by  as¬ 
suming  spherical  surfaces  for  their  measure ;  just  as  circular  arcs  are  as¬ 
sumed  for  the  measures  of  plane  angles.*  Imagine,  that  from  the  sum- 

*  *  It  may  be  proper  to  anticipate  here  the  only  objection  which  can  be 
made  to  this  assumption  ;  which  is  founded  on  the  principle,  that  quan¬ 
tities  should  always  be  measured  by  quantities  of  the  same  kind .  But  this, 
often  and  positively  as  it  is  affirmed,  is  by  no  means  necessary  ;  nor  it 
many  cases  is  it  possible.  To  measure  is  to  compare  mathematically  :  and 
if  by  comparing  two  quantities,  whose  ratio  we  know  or  can  ascer¬ 
tain,  with  two  other  quantities  whose  ratio  we  wish  to  know,  the  point 
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fiiit  of  a  solid  angle  (formed  by  the  meeting  of  three  planes)  as  a  centre, 
any  sphere  be  described,  and  that  those  planes  are  produced  till  they  cut 
the  surface  of  the  sphere  ;  then  will  the  surface  of  the  spherical  triangle, 
included  between  those  planes,  be  a  proper  measure  of  the  solid  angle 
made  by  the  planes  at  their  common  point  of  meeting :  for  no  change  can 
be  conceived  in  the  relative  position  of  those  planes,  that  is,  in  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  solid  angle,  without  a  corresponding  and  proportional  muta¬ 
tion  in  the  surface  of  the  spherical  triangle.  If,  in  like  manner,  the  three 
or  more  surfaces,  which  by  their  meeting  constitute  another  solid  angle, 
be  produced  till  they  cut  the  surface  of  the  same  or  an  equal  sphere,  whose 
centre  coincides  with  the  summit  of  the  angle  ;  the  surface  of  the  spheric  ' 
triangle  or  polygon,  included  between  the  planes  which  determine  the 
angle,  will  be  a  correct  measure  of  that  angle.  And  the  ratio  which  sub¬ 
sists  between  the  areas  of  the  spheric  triangles,  polygons,  or  other  sur¬ 
faces  thus  formed,  will  be  accurately  the  ratio  which  subsists  between  the 
solid  angles,  constituted  by  the  meeting  of  the  several  planes  or  surfaces, 
at  the  centre  of  the  sphere. 

*  Hence,  the  comparison  of  solid  angles  becomes  a  matter  of  great  ease 
and  simplicity ;  for,  since  the  areas  of  spherical  triangles  are  measured  by  the 
excess  of  the  sums  of  their  angles  each  above  two  right  angles  (th.  5)j 
and  the  areas  of  spherical  polygons  of  n  sides,  by  the  excess  of  the  sum 
of  their  angles  above  2/2 — 4  right  angles  (th.  6  ) it  follows,  that  the 
magnitude  of  a  trilateral  solid  angle,  will  be  measured  by  the  excess  of  the 
sum  of  the  three  angles,  made  respectively  by  its  bounding  planes,  above 
2  right  angles  ;  and  the  magnitudes  of  solid  angles  formed  by  n  bounding 
planes,  by  the  excess  of  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  inclination  of  the. 
several  planes  above  2/2—4  right  angles. 

4  As  to  solid  angles  limited  by  curve  surfaces,  such  as  the  angles  at  the 
vertices  of  cones  ;  they  will  manifestly  be  measured  by  the  spheric  sur¬ 
faces  cut  off  by  the  prolongation  of  their  bounding  surfaces,  in  the  same 
manner  as  angles  determined  by  planes  are  measured  by  the  triangles  or 
polygons,  they  mark  out  upon  the  same,  or  an  equal  sphere.  In  all  cases, 
the  maximum  limit  of  solid  angles,  will  be  the  plane  towards  which  the 
various  planes  determining  such  angles  approach,  as  they  diverge  further 
from  each  other  about  the  same  summit ;  just  as  a  right  line  is  the  maxi¬ 
mum  limit  of  plane  angles,  being  formed  by  the  two  bounding  lines  when 
they  make  an  angle  of  180°.  The  maximum  limit  of  solid  angles  is 
measured  by  the  surface  of  a  hemisphere,  in  like  manner  as  the  maximum, 
limit  of  plane  angles  is  measured  by  the  arc  of  a  semicircle.  '1  he  solid 
right  angle  (either  angle,  for  example,  of  a  cube)  is  i:  (—i2)  of  the 
maximum  solid  angle:  while  the  plane  right  angle  is  hair  the  maximum 
plane  angled  pp,  86 — 88. 

in  question  becomes  determined  ;  it  signifies  not  at  all  whether  the  magni¬ 
tudes  which  constitute  one  ratio  are  like  or  unlike  the  magnitudes 
which  constitute  the  other  ratio.  It  is  thus  that  mathematicians,  with 
perfect  safety  and  correctness,  make  use  of  space  as  a  measure  of  ve¬ 
locity,  mass  as  a  measure  of  inertia,  mass  and  velocity  conjointly  as  a 
measure  of  force,  space  as  a  measure  of  time,  weight  as  a  measure  of  den¬ 
sity,  expansion  as  a  measure  of  heat,  a  certain  functun  of  planetary  velocity 
as  a  measure  of  distance  from  the  central  body,  arcs  of  the  same  circle  as 
measures  of  plane  angles ;  and  it  is  in  conformity  with  this  general  pro¬ 
cedure  that  we  adopt  surfaces,  of  the  sa me  sphere,  as  measures  of  solid 
angles/ 
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Dr.  Gregory,  having  thus  traced  the  analogy  between 
plane  and  solid  angles,  proceeds  to  exemplify  his  theory 
by  a  few  examples  relative  to  the  solid  angles  of  prisms  of 
different  bases,  of  pyramids,  cones,  and  *  poly ed rae  ;  and  de- 
duces  some  very  curious  results,  for  which,  however,  we  must 
refer  to  the  book  itself.  Future  geometers,  we  doubt  not, 
will  pursue  the  rich  vein  of  inquiry  which  is  opened  in  the 
pages  before  us,  with  delight;  and  while  they  cannot  fail  to 
admire  the  elegance  of  the  theory  proposed  by  Dr.  Gregory, 
will  at  the  same  time  be  surprised,  that  a  notion  so  simple  and 
obvious,  should  never  have  been  educed  before. 

The  chapter  on  Geodesic  Operations,  and  the  Figure  of 
the  Earth  is,  in  our  estimation,  a  very  valuable  one,  and 
contains  the  only  concise  and  connected  view  of  the  nature 
of  trigonometrical  surveying  in  the  English  language.  But 
we  were  surprised,  that  neither  the  author  of  it  nor  his  senior 
colleague,  should  know  who  was  the  real  inventor  of  the 
rules,  in  this  department  of  science,  erroneously  ascribed  in 
this,  as  in  most  other  works,  to  General  Roy  ;—though  he 
was  no  more  the  author  of  those  rules  than  General  Mack. 
General  Roy,  while  possessing  a  respectable  share  of  scien¬ 
tific  information,  and  a  truly  philosophical  turn  of  mind,  was, 
nevertheless,  but  a  moderate  mathematician.  But  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  find  united  to  him,  as  coadjutor  in  the 
Trigonometrical  Survey,  a  very  excellent  mathematician — 
Mr.  Isaac  Dalby,  now  Senior  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
the  Royal  Military  College  at  High  Wycombe.  Mr.  Dalby 
was  the  investigator,  or  inventor,  of  most  of  the  theorems  and 
rules  given  in  General  Roy  s  papers  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  and,  among  them,  of  the  ingenious  rule  re¬ 
lative  to  the  spherical  excess,  inserted  at  p,  135  of  the  volume 
before  us.  This  restoration  of  honour  to  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  really  due,  we  ought  to  have  made  in  our  notice  of  Mr. 
Woodhouse’s  Trigonometry  :  but  we  were  not  then  aware  that 
the  error  was  so  prevalent  as  we  have  since  found  it  to  be. 

The  chapter  on  Polygonometry  exhibits,  in  small  com¬ 
pass,  the  developement  of  the  principles  of  that  science, 
and  some  of  the  most  useful  theorems  formerly  discovered  by 
Lexel  and  Lhuillier.  We  could  with  pleasure  quote  from  it 
the  passage  in  which  the  analogy  between  the  three  cases  of 
plane  trigonometry,  and  those  of  polygonometry,  is  traced: 
hut  our  account  is  already  swelling  under  our  hands,  while 
the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  volume  remain  unnoticed. 

Fhe  problem^  lespecting  the  Division  of  Surfaces  are  all 
(except  the  4th  case  of  Prob.  I.,  which  is  susceptible  of 
amendment)  veiy  neatly  solved  :  and  they  present  a  useful 
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variety  to  the  notice  of  the  student.  The  chapter  on  the 
Nature  and  vSolution  of  Equations,  in  genera!  is  very  per¬ 
spicuous,  but  rather  too  concise.  It  is,  however,  far  inferior 
in  value  to  the  chapter  on  Curves,  and  the  Construction  of 
Equations  to  which  it  is  introductory.  The  enumeration  of 
Newton’s  lines  of  the  third  order,  will  be  read  with  great 
interest  and  advantage  by  young  mathematicians;  and  the 
rule  for  finding  the  roots  of  quadratics  is  very  elegant:  we 
are  not  prepared  to  say  whether  it  be  new.  The  chapter  on 
Fluents  is  principally,  and  avowedly,  borrowed  from  Mr. 
Dealtry’s  very  useful  chapter  on  the  same  subject:  and  that 
on  the  motion  of  machines  and  their  maximum  effects,  is 
taken,  with  a  few  alterations  and  additions,  from  Gregory’s 
Mechanics. 

Chapter  12,  on  the  Pressure  of  earth  and  fluids  against 
walls  and  fortifications,  the  theory  of  Magazines,  &c.  is  neat, 
but  too  concise.  It  is  especially  defective,  in  that  it  offers 
no  solution  to  the  problem  respecting  the  force  of  running 
water  against  banks,  &c.  But  it  is  followed  by  a  chapter  of 
great  originality  and  importance,  on  the  theory  and  practice 
of  Gunnery.  This  is  a  subject  to  which  Dr  Hutton  has,  for 
many  years,  paid  more  attention  than  any  other  philosopher 
in  Europe.  His  public  situation  gave  him  admirable  op¬ 
portunities  of  making  experiments;  and  his  own  industry  and 
genius  qualified  him,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  to  conduct  such 
experiments  with  skill  and  success.  In  the  present  chapter, 
the  Doctor  gives,  first,  a  summary  of  results  deduced  from 
his  numerous  experiments,— as  from  the  series  made  in  1775, 
described  in  a  paper  honoured  with  the  Royal  Society’s  gold 
medal  in  1778, — from  the  experiments  of  1783,  4,  5,  and  6, 
detailed  in  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Hutton’s  t  racts, — and 
from  a  subsequent  course  of  experiments,  the  full  account  of 
which  will,  it  seems,  appear  in  a  collection  of  Tracts,  now 
printing,  by  this  indefatigable  author  ;  from  the  latter  of 
these  sources,  he  has  drawn  three  tables  of  resistances  for  the 
different  sizes  of  balls  and  the  velocities  between  100  feet  and 
2000  feet  per  second  He  then  proceeds  to  the  solution  of 
the  following  problems.  1.  To  determine  the  resistance  of 
the  medium  against  a  ball  of  any  other  size,  moving  with  any 
of  the  velocities  specified  in  the  three  tables.  2  To  assign 
a  rule  for  determining  the  resistance  due  to  any  indeterminate 
hie  velocity  of  a  given  ball.  3  To  determine  the  height  to 
which  a  bah  wiii  rise,  when  fired  from  a  cannon  perpendicular¬ 
ly  upwards  with  a  given  velocity,  in  a  non  resisting  medium, 
or  supposing  no  resistance  in  the  air  4.  To  determine  the 
height  to  which  a  ball  projected  upwards,  as  in  the  last  pro- 
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blem,  will  ascend,  being  resisted  by  the  atmosphere.  5.  To 
determine  the  hei  gin  ascended  by  a  ball  projected  as  in  the 
two  foregoing  problems ;  supposing  the  resistance  of  the  air 
to  be  as  the  square  of  the  velocity.  6.  To  determine  the 
time  of  the  ball's  ascending  to  the  height  determined  in  the 
last  problem,  by  the  same  projectile  velocity  as  there  given. 
7.  To  determine  the  same  as  in  prob.  5,  taking  into  the  ac¬ 
count  the  decrease  of  density  in  the  air  as  the  ball  ascends  in 
the  atmosphere.  8.  To  determine  the  time  of  a  ball’s  ascend¬ 
ing,  considering  the  decreasing  density  of  the  air  as  in  the 
last  problem.  9.  To  determine  the  circumstances  of  space, 
time,  and  velocity  of  a  ball  descending  through  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  by  its  own  weight.  JO.  To  determine  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  motion  of  a  ball  projected  horizontally  in  the 
air,  abstracted  from  its  vertical  descent  by  gravitation.  11. 
To  determine  the  ranges  of  projectiles  in  the  air. 

These  problems  are  solved  with  great  ingenuity  and  com* 
parative  simplicity,  by  blending  the  results  of  experiments 
with  physical  considerations,  and  the  fluxional  analysis,  in¬ 
dependent  of  all  regard  to  the  real  form  of  the  trajectory 
described  by  the  ball,  when  the  primitive  direction  is  oblique. 
The  solutions  furnish  some  curious  specimens  in  the  find¬ 
ing  of  fluents;  and  give  Dr.  Hutton  opportunity  of  shewing 
his  skill  in  unravelling  some  intricacies  in  that  branch  of  ma¬ 
thematics.  Towards  the' conclusion  of  this  chapter,  he  pre¬ 
sents  the  reader  with  some  very  plausible  conjectures,  relative 
to  the  mode  by  which  the  French  were  enabled  to  project 
shells  so  far  as  three  i?iiles,  at  the  late  siege  of  Cadiz. 

The  concluding  chapter  of  Promiscuous  Exercises,  contains 
a  most  rich  and  useful  variety.  They  relate  to  the  motion  of 
projected  bails  with  small  velocities;  the  exhaustion  of  fluids 
from  vessels;  the  effects  of  pile  engines;  the  strength  and 
pressure  of  beams,  of  different  shaj  )es  and  in  various  posi¬ 
tions;  the  motion  and  force  of  waterwheels;  the  nature  and 
theory  of  equilibrated  arches;  the  relative  strengths  of  dif¬ 
ferent  natural  substances;  the  penetration  of  balls  into  blocks 
of  timber,  or  banks  of  earth;  the  vibration  of  chords;  the 
emptying  or  filling  of  fortification-ditches;  the  fall  of  water 
through  the  arches  of  bridges;  and  other  subjects  connected 
with  the  profession  of  the  engineer.  Four  or  five  of  them 
are  taken  from  Dr.  Hutton’s  Select  Exercises,  now  out  of 
print  ;  but  the  remnderare  collected  from  all  quarters,  and 
generally  appear  with  much  improved  solutions.  Many  of 
those  in  which  the  centre  of  gravity  is  introduced,  are  remark¬ 
ably  simple  and  elegant.  We  feel  strongly  tempted  to  quote 
largely  from  this  chapter :  but  as  we  are  persuaded  the  volume 
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will  have  a  wide  circulation,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
extracting  one  that  is  at  once  extremely  simple  and  hig 
useful. 

£  To  determine  the  fall  of  the  Water  in  the  Arches  of  a  Bridge. — The 
effects  of  obstacles  placed  in  a  current  of  water,  such  as  the  piers  of  a 
bridge,  are,  a  sudden  steep  descent,  and  an  increase  of  velocity  in  the 
stream  of  water,  just  under  the  arches,  more  or  less  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  the  obstruction  and  velocity  of  the  current :  being  very  small 
and  hardly  perceptible  where  the  arches  are  large  and  the  piers  few  or 
small,  but  in  a  high  and  extraordinary  degree  at  London-bridge,  and 
some  others,  where  the  piers  and  the  sterlings  are  so  very  large,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  arches.  This  is  the  case,  not  only  in  sich  streams  as  run 
always  the  same  way,  but  in  tide  rivers  also,  both  upward  and  downward, 
but  much  less  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  During  the  time  of  flood, 
when  the  tide  is  flowing  upward,  the  rise  of  the  water  is  against  the  under 
side  of  the  piers  ;  but  the  difference  between  the  two  sides  gradually 
diminishes  as  the  tide  flows  less  rapidly  towards  the  conclusion  of  the 
flood.  When  this  has  attained  its  full  height,  and  there  is  no  longer  any 
current  but  a  stillness  prevails  in  the  water  for  a  short  time,  the  surface 
assumes  an  equal  level,  both  above  and  below  bridge.  But,  as  soon  as 
the  tide  begins  to  ebb  or  return  again,  the  resistance  of  the  piers  against 
the  stream,  and  the  contraction  of  the  waterway,  cause  a  rise  of  the  sur¬ 
face  above  and  under  the  arches,  with  a  full  and  a  more  rapid  descent  in 
the  contracted  stream  just  below.  The  quantity  of  this  rise,  and  of  the 
consequent  velocity  below,  keep  both  gradually  increasing,  as  the  tide  con¬ 
tinues  ebbing,  till  at  quite  low  water,  when  the  stream  or  natural  current 
being  the  quickest,  the  fall  under  the  arches  is  the  greatest.  And  it  is 
the  quantity  of  this  fall  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  problem  to  deter¬ 
mine. 

4  Now,  the  motion  of  free  running  water  is  the  consequence  of,  and 
produced  by  the  force  of  gravity,  as  well  as  that  of  any  other  falling 
body.  Hence  the  height  due  to  the  velocity,  that  is,  the  height  to  be  freely 
fallen  by  any  body  to  acquire  the  observed  velocity  of  the  natural  stream, 
in  the  river  a  little  way  abov^  bridge,  becomes  known.  From  the  same 
velocity  also  will  be  foun  i  that  of  the  increased  current  in  the  narrowed 
way  of  the  arches,  by  taking  it  in  the  reciprocal  proportion  of  the  breadth 
of  the  river  above,  to  the  contracted  way  in  the  arches ;  viz,  by  saying, 
as  the  latter  is  to  the  former,  so  is  the  first  velocity,  or  slower  motion,  to 
the  quicker.  Next,  from  this  last  velocity,  will  be  found  the  height  due 
to  it  as  before,  that  is,  the  height  to  be  freely  fallen  through  by  gravity, 
to  produce  it.  Then  the  difference  of  these  two  heights,  thus  freely 
fallen  by  gravity,  to  produce  the  two  velocities,  is  the  required  quantity 
of  the  waterfall  in  the  arches ;  allowing  however,  in  the  calculation  for 
the  contraction,  in  the  narrowed  passage,  at  the  rate  as  observed  by  Sir 
I.  Newton,  in  prop.  36  of  the  2d  book  of  the  Principia,  or  by  other 
authors,  being  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  25  to  21.  Such  then  are  the  ele¬ 
ments  and  principles  on  which  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  easily  made 
#ut  as  follows. 
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* 

Let  l  ==  the  br°adth  of  the  channel  in  feet ; 

«y  =  mean  velocity  of  the  water  in  feet  per  second  ; 
c  =  breadth  of  the  waterway  between  the  obstacles. 

Now  2  :  21  ::  c  :  ?lc,  the  waterway  contracted  as  above. 

25 
25/; 


And  — *  .  h  : :  v  :  the  velocity  in  the  contracted  way. 


21c 


Also  322 :  v2  ::  16  :  -^ir,  height  fallen  to  gain  the  velocity  v. 

And  322  ;  (^u)2  :  :  16  :  (2^)2  X  -^v\  ditto  for  the  vel.  ~v. 

Then  (  y  X  I  —  —  is  the  measure  of  the  fall  required. 


°r02- 1]  X  ~  is  a  rule  for  computing  the  fall. 


Or  rather  — ~v.;  X  v  very  nearly,  for  the  fall. 


64c2 


Exam.  1.  For  London-hridge. 


By  the  observations  made  by  Mr.  Labeiye  m  1746, 

The  breadth  of  the  Thames  at  London-bridge  is  926  feet ; 

The  sum  of  the  waterways  at  the  time  of  low  water  is  236  ft; 

Mean  velocity  of  the  stream  just  aoove  bridge  is  3^  ft.  per  sec. 

But  under  almost  all  the  arches  are  driv-  n  into  the  bed  great  numbers  of 
what  are  called  drips  hot  piles,  to  prevent  the  bed  from  being  washed  away 
by  he  fall.  Thest  aripshot  piles  still  further  contract  the  waterways,  at 
leasts  of  their  measured  breadth,  or  near  39  feet  in  the  whole:  so  that 
the  waterway  will  be  reduced  to  1^7  feet,  or  in  round  numbers  suppose 
200  feet. 


Then  h  =  926,  c  =  200,  v  =  %. 

1*  ■  2 P—c1  '  1217616—40000 


Hence  — - - —  =  - - — - -  *46. 

64c2  64  X  40000 

192 


And 


Theref.  *46  X  10y^  =  4-73  ft.  =  4  ft.  8-|  in.  the  fall  required.  By 
the  most  exact  observations  made  about  the  year  1736,  the  measure  of  the 
fall  was  4  feet  9  inches. 


Exam.  2.  For  Westminster -bridge. 

Though  the  br.adth  of  the  river  at  Westminster-bridge  is  1220  feet; 
yet,  at  the  time  of  the  greatest  fall,  there  is  water  through  only  the  13 
large  arches,  which  amount  to  but  820  feet ;  to  which  adding  the  breadth 
of  the  12  intermediate  piers,  equal  to  174  feet,  gives  994  for  the  breadth 
of  the  river  at  that  lime  ;  and  the  velocity  of  the  water  a  little  above 
the  bridge,  from  many  experiments,  is  not  more  than  2£  ft,  per  se¬ 
cond. 
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Hence  then  h  =  994,  c  —  820,  v  =  2f  = 

1  *42£’  —  r2  140301 1—672400 

Hence - *  — - — - -  =  *01722. 

6 4c2  64  x  672400 

812 

And  v2  —  —  =  5~s. 

16 

Theref.  01722  x  =  *0872  ft.  —  1  in.  the  fall  required  ;  which 
is  about  half  an  inch  more  than  the  greatest  fall  observed  by  Mr.  La- 
belye. 

And,  for  BlackfriarVbridge,  the  fall  will  be  much  the  same  as  that  of 
Westminster. 

On  the  whole,  we  cannot  but  congratulate  the  public  upon 
the  appearance  of  this  volume,  and  the  country  upon  that 
improved  state  of  the  Woolwich  Academy,  which  renders 
such  a  volume  necessary.  The  two  ingenious  authors  seem 
to  have  been  stimulated  solely  bv  a  desire  to  compress  into  the 
smallest  possible  compass  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of 
curious  and  useful  matter.  Both  may  be  said  to  have  studied 
the  art  of  compression  with  the  greatest  success;  though 
with  Dr.  Hutton  it  would  rather  seem  to  be  a  natural  faculty, 
while  in  Dr.  Gregory  it  appeals  like  an  acquired  habit:  for 
the  former  never  deviates  a  single  line  from  his  purpose, 
while  the  latter  appears  fond  (though  in  this  work  he  has  very 
seldom  indulged  that  propensity)  to  make  excursions  into 
connected  and  surrounding  subjects.  Neither  of  them, 
however,  manifests  any  inclination  for  parade.  So  far  as  their 
writings  indicate  then'  motives,  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that 
they  write,  not  for  the  purpose  of  catching  admiration,  but 
of  imparting  instruction.  And  this  volume,  especially,  will, 
we  doubt  not,  be  found  as  striking  and  durable  a  memorial 
of  their  talents,  as  it  seems  intended  to  be  of  their  friendship. 
We  cannot  always  permit  authors  to  adjust  their  own  claims; 
but,  on  the  present  occasion,  we  think  Dr.  Hutton  is  fully 
justified  in  expressing  his  conviction,  c  that,  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  his  friend  and  coadjutor  in  this  supplementary 
volume,  he  has  now  produced  a  Course  of  Mathematics  in 
which  a  greater  variety  of  useful  subjects  are  introduced,  and 
treated  with  perspicuity  and  correctness,  than  in  any  three 
volumes,  of  equal  size,  in  any  language.’ 

Art.  Ill.  Sermons,  by  Samuel  Horsley,  LL.  D.  F.  R.  S.  F.  A.  S. 
Late  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  A&aph. 

(Concluded from  page  877  ) 

TTHE  next  discourse  to  which  the  course  of  our  examina¬ 
tion  conducts  us,  is  on  John  xiii.  34,  “a  new  com¬ 
mandment,  &c.  It  must,  before  this  time,  have  struck  the 
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reader,  that  there  is  nothing  of  sentimental  whining— or 
affected  pathos  in  the  sermons  of  Bishop  Horsley;  and  yet, 
when  the  subject  has  naturally  admitted  of  descriptive  and 
touching  appeals,  no  one  seems  more  completely  in  com¬ 
mand  of  our  feelings,  or  more  capable  of  inspiring  the 
consciousness,  on  after-reflection,  that  all  those  feelings 
were  deserved.  We  have  seldom  read  a  finer  specimen 
of  appropriate  and  affecting  exordium,  than  the  following. 

c  In  that  memorable  night,  when  divine  love  and  infernal  malice, 
had  each  their  perfect  work, — the  night  when  Jesus  was  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  thirsted  for  his  blood,  and  the  mysterious  scheme 
of  man’s  redemption  was  brought  to  its  accomplishment,  Jesus,  having 
finished  the  pascal  supper,  and  instituted  those  holy  mysteries,  by 
which  the  thankful  remembrance  of  his  oblation  of  himself  is  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  church  until  his  second  coming,  and  the  believer  is 
nourished  with  the  food  of  everlasting  life; — When  all  this  was 
finished,  and  nothing  now  remained  of  his  great  and  painful  under¬ 
taking,  but  the  last  tryingpart  of  it,  to  be  led  like  a  sheep  to  the  slaughter, 
and  to  make  his  life  a  sacrifice  for  sin, — in  that  trying  hour,  just  before 
he  retired  to  the  garden,  where  the  power  of  darkness  was  to  be 
permitted  to  display  on  him  its  last  and  utmost  effort,  Jesus  gave  it 
solemnly  in  charge  to  the  eleven  apostles,  (the  twelfth  the  son  of 
perdition  was  already  lost  ;  he  was  gone  to  hasten  the  execution  of 
his  intended  treason), — to  the  eleven,  whose  loyalty  remained  as  yet 
unshaken,  Jesus,  in  that  awful  hour  gave  it  solemnly  in  charge,  <f  to 
love  one  another,  as  he  had  loved  them  y>  And  because  the  perverse 
wit  of  man  is  ever  ferti'e  in  plausible  evasions  of  the  plainest  duties, — 
lest  this  command  should  be  interpreted,  in  after  ages,  as  an  injunction 
in  which  the  apostles  only  were  concerned,  imposed  upon  them  in 
their  peculiar  character  of  the  governors  of  the  church,  our  great  master, 
to  obviate  any  such  wilful  misconstruction  of  his  dying  charge,  declared 
it  to  be  his  pleasure  and  his  meaning,  that  the  exercise  of  mutual 
love,  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  nations,  among  men  of  all  ranks,  callings 
and  conditions,  should  be  the  general  badge  and  distinction  of  his 
disciples.  “  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if 
ye  love  one  another.”  And  this  injunction — he  calls  “  a  new  com¬ 
mandment — ”&c  p.  255 — 7. 

The  Ii.  R.  author  then  proceeds  to  explain  the  novelty 
of  this  commandment — because  6  it  was  new  in  the  practice 
of  mankind — in  the  lessons  of  divines  and  moralists,  it 
was  a  topic  out  of  use — and  the  disciples  were  required 
to  love  one  another,  after  the  manner,  and  if  the  frailty 
of  human  nature  might  so  far  aspire,  in  the  degree  in 
which  Christ  loved  them.’  The  remaining  part  of  the 
sermon  after  the  illustration  of  these  topics,  is  occupied 
by  some  remarks  on  the  perfection  of  the  example  of 
Christ;  and  gladly  would  we  transcribe  several  pages  of 
this  truly  eloquent  and  scriptural  discourse,  but  for  the 
length  to  which  our  notice  has  already  extended.  For 
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this  reason,  we  must  notice  very  briefly  what  remains 
before  us. 

The  twelfth  sermon  is  an  explanation  of  Mat*  xvi.  28. 
“  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  there  be  some  standing  here, 
which  shall  not  taste  of  death,  till  they  see  the  son  of 
man,  coming  in  his  kingdom.”  Agreeably  to  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  phrase,  “the  coming  of  the  son  of  man,” 
which  he  had  already  established,  the  Bishop  considers  this 
passage  as  an  intimation,  that  a  certain  individual  present 
when  Christ  spake  these  words,  should  not  suffer  the  full 
punishment  of  his  crimes,  till  the  day  of  judgement;  and 
the  unhappy  victim  of  this  prophetic  doom,  was,  in  his 
opinion,  the  traitor  Judas. 

4  Not  to  taste  of  death’  [says  his  lordship]  *  is  not  to  feel  the 
bitterness  of  it.  In  this  sense  was  the  same  expression  used  by  our 
JLord  upon  other  occasions.  “  If  a  man  keep  my  saying  he  shall 
never  taste  of  death”  The  expression  is  to  be  understood,  with  reference 
to  the  intermediate  state  between  death  and  the  final  judgement,  in 
which  the  souls  both  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  exist  in  a 
conscious  state,  the  one  comforted  with  the  hope  and  prospect  of 
their  future  glory, — the  other  mortified  with  the  expectation  of  torment. 

- — It  may  be  truly  said  of  the  wicked,  that  they  have  no  real  taste 
of  death,  till  they  taste  it  in  the  burning  lake.' — p.  285. 

Having  ingeniously  established  the  special  reference  of 
this  passage  to  the  betrayer  of  our  Lord,  he  adverts  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  future  punishment ;  the  justice 
of  which  he  vindicates  from  rational  views  of  the  divine 
government,  and  the  explicit  assertions  of  Scripture. 

The  well-known  declaration,  recorded  in  Matt.  xvi.  18,  19, 
on  which  the  Romanists  support  the  supremacy  of  St.  Peter, 
is  the  subject  of  the  next  discourse,  which  was  preached, 
in  1795,  before  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  The  learned  prelate  differs  from 
many  protestant  writers,  in  bis  interpretation  of  this  passage; 
and  in  the  following  ‘confident  tone,  scru 
Iris  convictions. 

4  St  Peter,  on  this  occasion  answered  only  for  hzmself : — the  blessing 
obtained  was  for  himself  singly,  the  reward  of  his  being  foremost 
in  the  faith  which  he  confesses  : — to  be  the  carrier  of  the  keys  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven — to  loose  and  bind  on  earth,  in  any  sense 
which  the  expressions  may  bear  in  this  passage — were  personal  dis¬ 
tinctions  of  the  venerable  primate  of  the  apostolic  college,  appropriated 
to  him  in  posit1  ve  and  absolute  exclusion  of  all  other  persons,— in 
exclusion  of  the  apostles  his  contemporaries,  and  of  the  Bishops  of 
Rome  his  successors.  We  need  not'  scruple  to  assert,  that  any  in¬ 
terpretation  of  this  passage,  or  of  any  part  of  it,  founded  upon  s. 
Vo L.  VII.  4  K 


pies  not  to  assert 
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notion,  that  St.  Peter,  upon  this  occasion,  spake  or  was  spoken 
to  as  the  representative  of  the  apostles,  is  groundless  and  erroneous.* 
pp.  316 — 7. 

Vastly  as  this  sounds  like  the  tone  of  the  Vatican,  we 
soon  resumed  our  complacency  towards  the  Bishop,  on 
finding  him  a  very  orthodox  and  consistent  protestant,  and, 
after  all  his  apparent  concessions,  making  the  passage  before 
us  completely  hostile  to  every  papal  claim.  He  proves, 
most  satisfactorily,  that  the  power  of  the  keys,  entrusted  to 
St.  Peter,  was  4  not  a  perpetual  but  a  temporary  authority,’ 
and  differed  materially  from  that  subsequent  grant  of  autho¬ 
rity  given  to  all  the  apostles  without  distinction.  By  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  sacred  records  he  shows,  that  St.  Peter  opened 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  4  applied  the  key,  pushed  back 
the  bolt  of  the  lock,  and  threw  the  gates  of  the  city  open 
for  the  admission  of  the  whole  gentile  world,  in  the  instance 
of  Cornelius  and  his  family  and  that  4  to  this,  and  to  this 
only,  our  Lord  prophetically  alluded,  when  he  promised  to 
St.  Peter  the  custody  of  the  keys.’  p.  820. 

The  44  binding  and  loosing”  he  considers  as  illustrated 
in  the  confirmation  of  the  moral,  and  the  abrogation  of  the 
ceremonial  law;  and  refers  to  the  decision  of  the  council 
at  Jerusalem,  on  the  appeal  of  the  church  of  Antioch,  as 
formed  by  the  special  suggestion  and  persuasion  of  St.  Peter. 
Here,  however,  we  think  the  Bishop’s  idea  of  exclusive 
reference  to  this  apostle,  is  contradicted  by  the  narrative. 
The  apostle  James,  as  must  appear  to  any  impartial  reader 
of  the  account,  appears  the  sole  framer  of  the  resolution 
which  was  transmitted  to  the  gentile  churches, — and  the 
authoritative  preamble  to  that  resolution  unites  all  the 
Apostles  together,  without  any  distinction  :  44  it  seemed  good 
“  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  By  the  rock  in  the  text, 

his  lordship  understands  the  truth  of  that  memorable  con¬ 
fession,  for  which  the  Apostle  was  so  highly  rewarded. 
Adverting  to  the  phrase  44  gates  of  hell,”  he  considers  it 
as  a  periphrastic  description  of  death  ;  and  views  the  promise 
as  securing  the  continuance  of  the  church,  notwithstanding 
the  successive  mortality  of  its  members.  This,  we  think, 
is  evidently  included  in  the  declaration  :  but  we  hesitate 
in  admitting  it  to  be  the  whole  import  of  the  passage. 
We  are  aware  that  Whitby  and  Campbell  are  authorities 
for  the  opinion :  still  we  are  disposed  to  imagine,  that  the 
gates  of  hell,  refer  to  the  councils  and  projects  of  invisible 
enemies  against  the  church ;  and  that  there  is  an  obvious 
allusion  to  the  practice  of  the  courts  of  judicature  and 
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deliberative  assemblies  being  held  at  the  “gate  of  the 
city.”*  The  sermon  concludes  with  two  observations; 
that  ‘the  church  is  a  building  raised  by  Christ  himself, 
founded  on  his  truth  alone  ;  and  that  the  promise  of  per¬ 
petual  stability  is  only  to  the  church  catholic,  and  affords 
no  security  to  any  particular  church,  if  her  faith,  or  her 
works,  should  not  be  found  perfect  before  God.’  From  this 
last  remark  the  Bishop  is  led  to  a  strain  of  solemn  and  af¬ 
fecting  admonition,  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  clergy  of 
our  establishment,  and  adapted  to  arouse  them  to  the  more 
vigilant  discharge  of  their  duties.  It  is  an  admirable  specimen 
of  hortatory  eloquence. 

We  can  only  just  mention  the  next  sermon  on  1  Cor. 
ii.  2,  which  contains  many  ingenious  remarks  on  apostolic 
gifts,  and  the  necessity  of  learning  in  a  Christian  teacher, 
(a  subject  by  the  bye,  on  which  the  sectaries  as  they  are 
generally  called,  are  much  more  enlightened  than  most 
bishops  are  aware  of,)  in  order  to  hasten  to  the  first  four 

sermons  of  the  second  volume,  on  the  important  topic 

of  prophecy , — its  nature  and  design,  and  the  principles  on 
which  the  scriptural  interpretation  of  it  should  be  founded. 
The  text  of  these  discourses  is  in  2  Peter,  1.  20,  21:  the 
English  rendering  of  which  he  amends  by  a  translation 
much  more  intelligible  in  itself,  and  much  more  accordant 
with  the  scope  and  connection  of  the  passage.  6  The 

precise  meaning  of  the  original  may  be  thus  expressed: 

Not  any  prophecy  of  scripture  is  of  self -interpretation — or, 
is  its  own  interpreter .’  Having  established  this  £  improved 
version,’  lie  remarks,  that  the  maxim  contained  in  it  is 
to  be 

‘  applied  both  to  every  single  text  of  prophecy,  and  to  the  whole. 
Of  any  single  text  it  is  true,  that  it  cannot  be  its  own  interpreter; 
for  this  reason, — because  the  scripture  prophecies  are  not  detached 
predictions  of  separate  independent  events,  but  are  united  in  a  regular 
and  entire  system,  all  terminating  in  one  great  object — the  promulgation 
of  the  gospel,  and  the  complete  establishment  of  the  Messiah’s  kingdom. 
Of  this  system,  every  particular  prophecy  makes  a  part,  and  bears  a 
more  immediate,  or  a  more  remote  relation  to  that  which  is  the  object 
of  the  whole.  It  is  therefore  very  unlikely,  that  the  true  signification 
of  any  particular  text  of  prophecy,  should  be  discovered  from  the 
bare  attention  to  the  terms  of  the  single  prediction,  taken  by  itself, 
without  considering  it  as  a  part  of  that  system  to  which  it  unquestionably 
belongs,  and  without  observing  how  it  may  stand  connected  with 
earlier  and  later  prophecies,  especially  with  those  which  might  more 
immediately  precede  or  follow  it. 

*  See  Harmer’s  Observations — Burnet  on  the  articles — and  Beza 
in  loc. 
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Again,  of  the  whole  of  the  scripture  prophecies,  it  is  true  that  it. 
cannot  be  its  own  interpreter.  Its  meaning  can  never  be  discovered,  without 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  principal  events  to  which  it  alludes  :  for 
prophecy  was  not  given  to  enable  curious  men  to  pry  into  futurity, 
but  to  enable  the  serious  and  considerate  to  discern  in  past  events 
the  hand  of  providence.  Thus  you  see,  the  apostle,  while  he  seems 
only  to  guard  against  a  manner  of  interpretation  which  would  per¬ 
petually  mislead,  in  effect  directs  us  to  that  which  will  seldom  fail. 
Every  particular  prophecy  is  to  be  referred  to  the  system,  and  to  be 
understood  in  that  sense,  which  may  most  aptly  connect  it  with  the 
whole  ;  and  the  sense  of  prophecy  in  general  is  to  be  sought  in  the  events 
which  have  actually  taken  place  ; — the  history  of  mankind,  especially 
in  the  article  of  their  religious  improvement,  being  the  public  infallible 
interpreter  of  the  oracles  of  God.”  Vol.  II.  pp.  15,  16, 

This  explanation  of  the  passage  is  afterwards  illustrated 
by  the  first  promise  respecting  the  seed  of  the  woman, — 
the  basis  of  all  subsequent  predictions — the  original  germ, 
out  of  which  the  whole  expansion  of  truth  has  been  un¬ 
folded.  His  lordship  then  proceeds  to  elucidate  other 
prophecies,  particularly  that  concerning  the  descendants  of 
Japhet  and  Shem,  and  in  the  course  of  his  elucidations 
discusses  the  question  respecting  the  double  sense  of  pro¬ 
phecy,  on  which  we  find  the  following  interesting  and  lu¬ 
minous  remarks. 

(  I  shall  not  scruple  to  confess,  that  time  was,  when — I  was  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  every  prophecy,  were  it  rightly  understood,  would 
be  found  to  carry  a  precise  and  single  meaning,  and  that  wherever  the 
double  sense  appears,  it  was  because  the  one  true  sense  had  not  yet 
been  detected.  I  said,  ii  Either  the  images  of  the  prophetic  style  have 
constant  and  proper  relations  to  the  events  of  the  world,  as  the  words 
of  common  speech  have  proper  and  constant  meanings, — or  they 
have  not.  If  they  have,  then  it  seems  no  less  difficult  to  conceive 
that  many  events  should  be  shadowed  under  the  images  of  one  and 
the  same  prophecy,  than  that  several  likenesses  should  be  expressed 
in  a  single  portrait.  But,  if  the  prophetic  images  have  no  such  ap¬ 
propriate  relations  to  things,  but  that  the  same  image  may  stand  for 
many  things,  and  various  events  be  included  in  a  single  prediction, 
then  it  should  seem  that  prophecy,  thus  indefinite  in  its  meaning  can 
afford  no  procf  of  providence:  for  it  should  seem  possible  that  a  pro¬ 
phecy  of  this  sort,  by  whatever  principle  the  world  were  governed, 
whethei  by  piovidence,  nature,  or  necessity,  might  owe  a  seeming 
completion  to  mere  accident.”  Thus  I  reasoned,  till  a  patient  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  subject,  brought  me,  by  God’s  blessing  to  a  better 
mind.  1  stand  ciearly  and  unanswerably  confuted  by  the  instance  of 
Noah’s  prophecy  concerning  the  families  of  Japhet;  which  hath  actually 
received  various  accomplishments  in  events  of  various  kinds,  in  various 
ages  of  the  world, —in  the  settlements  of  European  and  Tartarian  con- 
quciois  in  the  Lower  Asia,  in  the  settlements  of  European  traders 
Qn  * coas^  °f  India,  and  in  the  early  and  plentiful  conversion  of  the 
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families  of  Japhet’s  stock  to  the  faith  of  Christ.  The  application  of 
the  prophecy  to  any  one  of  these  events  bears  all  the  characteristic 
of  a  true  interpretation — consistence  with  the  terms  of  the  prophecy, 
consistence  with  the  truth  of  history,  consistence  with  the  prophetic 
system.  Every  one  of  these  events  must  therefore  pass  with  every 
believer  for  a  true  completion. ’  pp,  73,  75. 

The  remainder  of  these  discourses  is  employed  in  obviating, 
with  great  acuteness  and  refinement  of  reasoning,  some 
subtle  objections  which  the  adversaries  of  Christianity  might 
raise  against  the  evidence  of  prophecy. 

In  the  nineteenth  Sermon  we  are  presented  with  a  metaphy¬ 
sical  dissertation  on 

f<  Providence,  foreknowledge,  will  and  fate, 

“  Fix’d  fate,  free-will,  foreknowledge  absolute.” 

The  passage  suggesting  this  train  of  thought  is  Matt, 
xvi.  21.  in  which  the  pre-determined  necessity  of  our i Lord’s 
crucifixion  is  asserted.  From  this  subject,  his  lordship  takes 
occasion  to  deliver  his  sentiments  on  the  doctrines  of  divine 
foreknowledge,  human  liberty,  and  philosophical  necessity* 
In  speaking  of  the  4  Calvinistic  predestinarians,’  he  appears 
to  us  unwarranted  in  asserting,  that  they  4 do  not  hesitate 
to  deny  the  freedom  of  human  actions.’  Some  extravagant 
fatalists  under  that  name,  may  have  thus  destroyed  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  human  responsibility,  but  no  respectable  writers 
of  that  class  authorise  such  an  opinion. 

We  cannot,  however,  too  highly  commend  the  candour 
and  urbanity  with  which,  in  this  discourse,  the  learned 
prelate  speaks  of  a  sect  every  where  calumniated.  Some 
modern  dignitaries,  44  not  worthy  to  unloose  the  latchet”  of 
Horsley,  would  do  well  to  remember,  that  he  almost  inva  ¬ 
riably  gives  to  the  despised  Calvin,  the  appellation  of  vener¬ 
able ;  and  that  the  very  errors  of  his  system,  (assuming  them 
to  be  errors)  are  ascribed  4  not  to  a  morose  severity  of  tem¬ 
per,  much  less  to  spiritual  pride,  but  to  nobler  principles — 
even  to  the  natural  sense  and  feelings  of  a  virtuous  mind.’ 
In  another  place,  he  traces  the  4  plan  of  arbitrary  pre¬ 
destination,  to  a  humble  spirit  of  resigned  devotion  asserting, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  anticalvinistic  system  4 sets  up 
such  a  liberty  of  created  beings,  as  necessarily  precludes  the 
divine  foreknowledge  of  human  actions,  takes  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  moral  world  out  of  the  hands  of  God,  and  leaves 
him  nothing  to  do  with  the  noblest  part  of  his  creation’ — 
which  is,  the  Bishop  adds,  4  perhaps  the  worst  error  of  some 
who  have  opposed  the  Calvinists.’  p.  135. 

A  critical  exposition  of  the  third  article,  concerning  4  the 
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descent  of  Christ  into  hell,’  is  the  subject  of  the  twentieth 
discourse.  His  lordship’s  text  is  1  Peter  iii.  18,  19,  20. 
That  the  spirit  of  Christ  existed  in  the  invisible  world, 
while  his  body  remained  in  the  grave,  is,  we  think,  abundantly 
evident  from  several  passages  in  the  sacred  volume:  but 
we  are  compelled  to  differ  from  the  explanation  of  the 
text  before  us,  though  supported  by  his  accustomed  in¬ 
genuity  and  felicity  of  illustration.  ‘  The  spirits  in  prison’ 
he  considers  as  a  phrase,  descriptive  of  the  righteous  Ante¬ 
diluvians  in  the  separate,  intermediate  and  disembodied 
state.  A  prophecy  in  Isaiah  (xlix.  8,  9.)  is  introduced,  by 
a  most  unnatural  construction,  to  support  this  idea,  though 
obviously  referring  to  the  moral  emancipation  enjoyed  under 
the  gospel.  By  ‘  Christ’s  preaching’  he  understands,  his 
annunciation,  to  those  spirits,  of  the  completion  of  his 
mediatorial  work  on  earth.  Both  parts  of  this  commentary 
appear  to  us  unauthorized  by  the  connection  of  the  text, 
and  void  of  support  from  any  other  part  of  scripture. 
The  opinion  of  Doddridge  and  Macknight  seems  much 
more  natural  and  intelligible;  that  “  Christ  was  quickened 
by  that  spirit,  by  which  he  preached  to  the  spirits  now 
in  prison,  when  they  were  disobedient  in  the  days  of  Noah.” 
The  apostles  had  spoken  of  the  “  Spirit  of  Christ  in  the 
prophets and  we  may  easily  conceive,  that  by  the  same 
spirit  he  spake  in  the  ministrations  of  Noah,  expressly 
called  “  a  preacher  of  righteousness.” 

The  sanctity  and  obligation  of  the  sabbath  are  next  dis¬ 
cussed,  in  three  sermons  on  Mark  ii.  27.  We  were  sur¬ 
prised  to  find,  in  the  last  discourse  on  this  subject,  some 
observations,  bordering  on  the  ludicrous  and  sarcastic,  that 
ill  comport  with  that  awful  profanation  of  the  day,  which 
his  lordship  professes  to  deplore  :  and  we  were  more  than 
surprised  to  find  the  following  apology  for  one  of  the  most 
daring  and  unprincipled  measures  which  ever  disgraced  a 
nominally  Christian  government.  ‘The  present  humour  of 
the  common  people  leads,  perhaps,  more  to  a  profanation 
of  the  day,  than  to  a  superstitious  rigour  in  the  observance 
of  it;  but  in  the  attempt  to  reform,  we  shall  do  well  to 
remember,  that  the  thanks  for  this  are  chiefly  due  to  the 
base  spirit  of  puritanical  hypocrisy,  which  in  the  last 
century  opposed  and  defeated  the  wise  attempts  of  go¬ 
vernment,  to  regulate  the  recreations  of  the  day  by  au¬ 
thority,  and  prevent  the  excesses  which  have  actually 
taken  place,  by  a  national  indulgence.’  p.  272. 

It  is  obvious  that  his  lordship  here  alludes  to  the  66  Book 
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of  Sports;”  a  work  drawn  up,  according  to  Fuller* **,  by 
Bishop  Moreton,  in  which  his  episcopal  sanction  and  the 
authority  of  government,  are  given  in  commendation  of 
£  dancing,  archery,  leaping,  vaulting,  may -games,  morrice- 
‘  dances,  &c.’  As  if  men  were  naturally  prone  to  be  excessively 
religious,  these  c  rational  indulgences’  were  not  only  per¬ 
mitted,  but  authorized.  For  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
pious  expressions  which  the  solemnities  of  worship  might 
inspire,  the  above-mentioned  44  declaration  of  sports”  was, 
ordered  to  be  read  in  the  churches !  And  because  this 
4  wise  attempt’  was  not  cordially  acceded  to  by  many 
conscientious  rnen,  they  were,  and  still  are,  stigmatised  as 
hypocritical  puritans;  and  so  far  from  being  even  to¬ 
lerated,  were  oppressed  and  persecuted  by  the  4  base  spirit’ 
of  a  domineering  hierarchy.  It  would  have  been  much 
more  becoming  in  his  lordship  to  have  rejoiced,  that  his 
own  communion  had  been  purified  by  the  attempts  of  the 
men  he  denounces  as  hypocrites;  attempts  which  have 
done  more  towards  its  restoration  and  purity,  than  all  the 
declamations  of  its  prelates. 

The  next  three  sermons  are  on  the  declaration  of  the 
Sycharites,  recorded  in  John  iv.  42 ;  and  present  us  with 
many  interesting  reflections  on  the  character  of  the 
Samaritans,  and  the  probable  causes  of  their  superior 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  design  of  the  Messiah’s  coming. 
These  discourses  are  succeeded  by  two  on  Christian  per¬ 
fection  from  Phil.  iii.  15,  in  which  we  find  an  instance 
of  antiscriptural  explanation,  opposed  to  many  explicit  state¬ 
ments  in  both  these  volumes.  His  lordship  considers  44  the 
righteousness”  in  which  the  apostle  wished  44 to  be  found,” 
as  consisting  in  4  the  exercise  of  Christian  duties  ;’  and  he 
actually  speaks  of  4  the  merit  of  it.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  363.) 
The  entire  scope  of  the  Apostle’s  reasoning  is  so  inconsistent 
with  this  idea,  that  we  are  surprised  how  it  found  its 
way  into  the  discourses  of  so  orthodox  a  prelate  as  Bishop 
Horsley. — The  last  sermon, 44  the  Holy  ones  and  the  watchers”, 
was  reviewed  in  our  journal  on  its  first  publication,  and 
to  that  article  we  refer  our  readers. f 

After  this  extended  survey  of  the  various  topics  discussed  in 
these  volumes,  we  shall  state  with  great  brevity,  and  without 
reserve,  our  opinion  of  their  general  character  and  tendency. 

The  reader  must  already  have  been  put  in  possession 
of  our  sentiments  regarding  the  very  luminous  and  im- 


*  Fuller.  B.  x.  p.  74. 

f  Eel.  Rev.  Vol,  ii.  p.  386. 
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pressive  diction,  in  which  the  Bishop  exhibits  all  his  ideas. 
This  quality  of  style  obviously  arises  from  the  clearness 
and  comprehension  of  his  views.  An  enlarged  survey  of 
the  wide  range  of  truth  which  lay  before  him,  was  united 
with  a  distinct  perception  of  each  minute  portion  of  that 
range  :  while  he  could  generalize  on  philosophic  al 
principles,  he  was  able  to  examine  individual  objects  with 
the  most  careful  and  accurate  abstraction.  He  entered  on 
the  investigation  of  biblical  subjects  with  a  mind  of  gigantic 
power,  invigorated  by  habits  of  patient  research,  trained 
in  the  discipline  of  mathematical  study,  and  improved  by  an 
intimate  acqviai  itance  with  the  languages  and  facts  of 
antiquity.  And  to  the  honour  of  Horsley  be  it  re¬ 
marked,  that  every  attainment,  and  every  faculty  of  at¬ 
taining,  were  directed  to  the  discovery  and  illustration  of 
theological  truth.  Fie  was  not  contented  with  being  a 
profound  mathematician,  or  an  elegant  scholar:  these  were 
only  subordinate  to  more  important  pursuits,  in  which  all 
the  vigour  oi  his  mind  was  employed,  and  to  winch  his 
vas*-  stores  of  intellectual  opulence  were  devoted.  It  was 
natural,  that  the  consciousness  of  superior  power  should 
Occasionally  give  to  the  decisions  of  such  a  man,  a  tone 
of  authority  which  his  friends  would  admire  as  dignified, 
and  his  enemies  censure  as  dogmatical.  Still,  both  parties 
must  unite  in  acknowledging  his  transcendant  ability:  for 
his  very  aberrations  often  discover  a  stretch  of  thought, 
a  fertility  of  resources,  an  amplitude  of  illustration,  an 
acuteness,  of  argument,  and  a  style  of  energetic  eloquence, 
that  are  seldom  combined  in  the  writings  of  any  author, — 
still  less  in  those  of  a  theologian.  On  the  great  principles 
of  religion,  he  is  clear,  convincing,  and  highly  impassioned; 
and  in  his  most  original  and  critical  disquisitions,  where 
his  ingenuity  most  frequently  leads  him  astray,  we  gene¬ 
rally  discover  an  invariable  regard  to  those  principles,  and 
a  habit,  strongly  marked,  of  constant  deference  to  the 
authority  of  reveiation.  This  we  have  noticed  with  peculiar 
satisfaction,  when  any  subject  of  unusual  difficulty  has  been 
presented  to  his  view.  It  has,  in  such  cases,  been  apparent 
that  mystery  was  no  barrier  in  the  way  of  belief,  if  the 
testimony  of  scripture  was  clear  and  decided.  His  dis¬ 
courses  often  remind  us  of  Warburton,  whom  he  resembles 
in  his  love  of  the  paradoxical,  and  in  the  dexterity  with 
which  he  defends  a  . strange  or  a  novel  position.  He  seems 
to  contemplate,  with  peculiar  complacency,  whatever  might 
start  up  in  the  shape  of  a  difficulty  or  an  objection ;  and 
we  have  sometimes  imagined  that  lie  has  created  obstacles 
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for  *he  mere  pleasure  of  surmounting  them.  We  must 
however  <o  fess,  that  though  he  is  an  undaunted  and 
avowed  polemic,  he  is,  at  tim  s,  most  insulting  in  the  taunts 
and  flourishes  which  precede  his  attacks  ;  and  in  his  triumphs 
he  has  nothing  of  the  clemency  of  a  conqueror  :  ‘£he  spares 
not,  neither  does  he  pity.”  Especially,  when  his  ecclesi¬ 
astical  or  political  prejudices  are  offended,  he  too  frequently 
takes  leave  of  truth  and  candour  at  once,  and  has  recourse 
to  the  asperity  and  warmth  of  a  mere  newspaper  declaimer. 
His  language  on  topics  of  this  nature  is  generally  that  of 
a  partisan*  who  is  determined  to  think  what  he  pleases, 
and  say  what  he  thinks,  without  any  regard  to  evidence  or 
character.  The  passages  however  are  few,  in  which  his 
lordship  betrays  this  excessive  irritation  ;  and  we  hope  the 
bitterness  they  display  was  more  the  effect  of  constitutional 
infi  rmity  of  temper,  than  of  studied  and  sjrstematic  re¬ 
sentment. 

It  has  sometimes  been  our  lot  to  meet  with  what  are 
called  orthodox  divines,  whose  orthodoxy  has  appeared  only 
in  the  clamours  of  controversy;  and  to  whom  the  characteristic 
doctrines  of  the  gospel  have  seemed  rather  matters  of  pro¬ 
fessional  contention,  than  principles  of  vital  and  practical 
operation.  On  the  other  hand,  from  the  influence  of  these 
principles  we  wish  the  entire  complexion  of  our  religion 
to  receive  its  cast  and  character;  we  wish  their  pro¬ 
minency  always  to  appear,  and  their  importance  to  be  felt 
in  what  is  implied,  as  well  as  in  what  is  expressed;  we  wish 
the  whole  circle  of  truth  to  be  enlightened  by  them,  so 
that  if  we  did  not  contemplate  these  sources  of  light 
themselves,  we  might  look  at  every  other  object  only  through 
the  medium  which  they  supply  ;  in  one  word ,  we  wish 
orthodoxy  to  be  always  evangelical.  We  use  this  antiquated 
term,  because  it  is  really  the  best  and  most  intelligible 
exposition  of  our  meaning;  and  we  rejoice  that  the  sanction 
of  Horsley,  though  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  he  intended 
it,  has  been  given  to  a  style  of  preaching  which  goes 
under  that  name.  We  question  whether  his  lordship  can 
be  decidedly  ranked  in  the  class:  still  we  hesitate  not  in 
asserting,  that  the  influence  of  his  religious  sentiments 
leans  that  wav,  and  that  his  writings  wdl  be  cited 
as  an  unquestionable  proof,  that  a  man  may  be  evangelical 
and  yet  rational — talk  much  of  faith,  and  yet  escape  the 
suspicion  of  being  deemed  an  enemy  to  virtue.  In  the  ser¬ 
mons  before  us,  whatever  subject  engages  our  attention,  whe¬ 
ther  we  meet  with  historical  research,  or  philological  disquisi- 
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tion,  or  speculations  of  an  enlarged  and  philosophic  cast, — 
we  soon  find  these  trains  of  thought  subservient  to  the 
illustration  of  some  Christian  sentiment,  of  some  fact,  or 
doctrine,  or  duty,  connected  with  the  Christian  system.  On 
this  account  we  think  their  tendency  highly  beneficial, 
and  that  they  will  greatly  promote  the  interests  of  evan¬ 
gelical  truth. — At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  extol  them 
as  sermons ,  because  they  want  almost  every  quality  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  usefulness,  which  sermons  should  be  de¬ 
signed  to  promote.  There  are  a  few  passages,  indeed,  of 
uncommon  worth,  as  specimens  of  direct  appeal  to  the  heart 
and  conscience  ;  and  we  regret  that  they  are  so  few,  because 
his  Lordship  was  admirably  qualified  to  succeed  in  hortatory 
and  awakening  addresses.  But  in  general  they  want  applica¬ 
tion,  simplicity,  and  practical  improvement  ;  and,  on  account 
of  the  superabundance  of  criticism  they  contain,  must 
have  been  comparatively  uninteresting  even  in  the  in¬ 
telligent  circles  to  whom  they  were  delivered.  Considered 
as  models  of  pulpit  composition,  they  are,  we  think,  essen¬ 
tially  defective :  but  as  volumes  possessing  a  singular  com¬ 
bination  of  great  and  rare  qualities,  and  distinguished  for 
ingenious  and  elaborate  dissertation  on  a  variety  of  im¬ 
portant  topics,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  rank  them  amongst  the 
most  valuable  productions  of  modern  theology. 

Art.  IV.  Fifth  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  African  Institution , 

read  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting  on  the  27th  of  March,  1811. 

To  which  is  added,  an  Appendix,  and  a  List  of  Subscribers. 

8vo.  pp.  143.  Price  2s.  Hatchard.  1811. 

IT  is  the  fate  of  this  important  institution,  that  the  more 
good  it  is  accomplishing,  the  less  splendid  its  reports 
become.  In  the  opening  viewr  of  its  formation  and  design, 
and  Tn  the  announcement  of  its  first  proceedings  and  its 
ultimate  prospects,  though  a  perfectly  unostentatious  and 
even  very  cautious  language  was  uniformly  employed, 

there  was  something  akin  to  what  may  be  called  the 

poetry  of  philanthropy.  By  its  very  nature,  the  project 
necessarily  recalled  to  the  mind  some  of  the  most  en¬ 
chanting  prophetic  visions  of  poetry ;  for  no  sobriety  of 
language,  nor  solicitude  to  fix  the  attention  down  to 
humble  introductory  operations,  could  prevent  imagination 
from  expanding  the  view  from  these  diminutive  com¬ 
mencements  to  the  whole  possible  extent  of  the  effect  to 
which  they  tend.  A  project  for  insinuating,  by  slow  and 
gentle  methods,  a  little  European  knowledge  and  industry, 
and  a  little  improvement  of  whatever  cultivation  and  useful 
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arts  are  already  existing,  into  the  districts  along  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,— cannot  be  set  forth  in  any  terms 
that  will  not  suggest  the  magnificent  idea  of  a  vast  con¬ 
tinent  ultimately  pervaded,  in  all  its  inhabited  regions,  by 
knowledge,  social  order,  and  happiness.  Under  the  in- 
-  fluence  of  this  perfectly  natural  association  of  the  ideas  of 
commencement,  progress,  and  final  effect,  it  must  have 
been  impossible  for  any  philanthropic  and  sanguine  person, 
immediately  taking  a  part  in  the  concern,  to  have  seen 
carried  on  board  a  ship  in  the  river,  two  or  three  young 
negroes,  instructed  in  Lancaster’s  method,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  little  savages  in  the  vicinity  of  Sierra  Leone,— nay, 
impossible  to  have  handled  one  of  the  packages  of  cotton 
seed  prepared  to  be  sent  out, — without  being  tempted  to 
yield  the  mind  to  very  splendid  anticipations,  though  it 
might  not  have  seemed  to  comport  with  sobriety  to  avow 
them  in  all  their  magnitude.  If  avowed,  however,  they 
would  have  been  found  to  be  hut  such,  as  the  feelings 
excited  in  the  minds  of  many  readers  of  the  former  reports 
of  the  institution,  would  have  corresponded  to. 

This  last  report  is  of  a  nature  tending  to  recal  the  ima¬ 
gination,  for  a  whiie,  from  the  cities  flourishing  in  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  liberal  arts,  the  intelligent  and  humane  policy,  the 
literary  institutions,  the  Christian  religious  assemblies,  and 
the  peaceful  cultivated  fields,  of  the  future  age  of  Africa. 
It  even  suspends,  for  the  present,  the  account  of  the 
efforts  that  have  not  ceased  to  be  made  directly  toward 
the  object  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  people  on 
the  coast  For  the  directors  confess,  that  the  effect  of 
all  such  efforts  must  be  very  trifling,  till  a  previous  object 
is  accomplished — that  is,  the  real  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade.  This  trade,  their  last  year’s  report  stated  that  they 
had  discovered  to  be  carried  on  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  even  by  persons  of  this  country  ;  and  it  should 
seem  by  the  present  report  that  a  very  short  time  has 
sufficed  to  throw  back,  after  the  temporary  check  or  with- 
drawment  effected  by  the  Abolition  Act,  an  extremely 
large  portion  of  the  property  and  enterprise  of  our  virtuous 
countrymen  into  this  traffic.  The  most  vehement  indig¬ 
nation  will,  of  course,  be  felt  at  hearing  this  fact.  But 
why  so?  It  is  but  very  few  years,  since  the  legislature  of 
this  enlightened  and  Christian  country  solemnly  sanctioned 
this  traffic  as  innocent,  useful,  and  necessary  ;  and  this 
they  did  after  hearing,  year  after  year,  all  that  its  most 
indefatigable  opponents  could  find  to  say  against  it.  The 
slave-trader  could  proudly  shew,  in  his  justification,  the  ver-  * 
diet  of  the  assembled  wisdom  and  equity  of  the  nation.  And, 
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since  the  nature  of  the  traffic  has  not  at  all  altered,  and 
since  it  was  not  from  any  new  or  clearer  manifestation  of 
its  nature,  that  the  legislature  has  subsequently  forbidden  it, 
— may  not  the  trader  think  he  has  some  right  to  demur 
to  the  decision,  which  pronounces  that  an  enormous  crime, 
which  so  very  few  years  since  was  pronounced,  in  the  same 
high  place  of  authority,  and  by  many  of  the  same  in¬ 
dividual  legislators,  an  innocent  employment  of  wealth  and 
industry  ?  Is  he  to  take  it  on  authority,  (having  but  little 
time  to  philosophize,)  that  the  principles  of  right  and 
wrong,  sometimes  so  majestically  styled  {  eternal,’  are,  after 
all,  such  variable  or  equivocal  things,  as  to  depend  on  the 
mere  will  of  a  government  ?  Or  is  he  to  attribute  the 
change  to  some  prodigious  accession,  during  this  short  in¬ 
terval,  to  the  virtue  of  the  Authority  that  so  then  de¬ 
cided,  and  thus,  reversely,  has  decided  now  ?  And  if, 
perchance,  he  should  be  unable  to  do  that,  is  his  con¬ 
science  bound  to  be  solemnly  at  the  command  of  those 
circumstances  which,  foreign  to  the  essential  morality  of 
the  subject,  and  to  any  general  improvement  in  the  virtue 
of  the  legislature,  he  may  surmise  to  iiave  had  a  very  powerful 
influence  in  effecting  so  wonderful  a  change  ?  Or,  finally, 
is  this  conscience  of  his  to  be  taught,  that  the  enactment 
itself  has  made  all  the  difference  as  to  the  right  and  wrong, — 
and  that  it  is  the  *  illegality'  only  of  the  trade  that  con¬ 
stitutes  the  crime  ? 

It  is  very  needless  to  say,  that  these  questions  can  be 
put  for  no  purpose  of  extenuating  the  guilt  of  the  slave- 
trade.  They  are  suggested  by  our  having  observed,  in 
some  instances,  a  certain  lofty  air  of  virtue  assumed  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  nation  and  its  legislature,  on  the  ground  of 
the  hostility  to  the  slave  trade,  by  persons  who  "could  see 
no  excessive  evil  in  the  trade  or  its  legislative  sanction, 
till  the  time  that  such  sanction  was  withdrawn :  but  the 
said  sanction  being  now  refused,  they  are  filled  with  horror, 
and  indignation  to  think  that  there ‘should  be  men  wicked 
enough  to  persist  in  such  iniquitous  work,  as  that  of 
stealing,  buying,  and  selling,  the  human  species.  We  are 
become,  all  at  once,  by  act  of  parliament,  so  marvellously 
good,  that  the  slave-trader  is  regarded  among  us  as  a 
kind  of  demoniac.  But  verily  we  think  he  has  a  good 
right  to  say,  u  Why,  how  comes  all  this?  A  very  short 
time  since,  I  was  confessedly  as  good  as  the  nation  and 
its  legislature,  of  which  I  enjoyed  the  most  decided  and 
formal  approbation.  The  business  I  am  employed  in, 
was  then  known  to  be  all  that  it  is  now  known  to  be. 
I  am  not  permitted  to  say,  nor  to  think,  that  the  nation  and 
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its  legislature  then,  just  so  very  lately,  deserved  all  the 
epithets  imputing  barbarity,  villany,  murder;  and  that 
this  change  is  absolutely  a  conversion  to  righteousness, 
from  the  most  flagrant  wickedness.  And  yet,  for  wishing 
to  remain  just  what  I  then  had  such  splendid  sanction  for 
being,  I  am  pronounced  the  most  execrable  of  sinners: 
while  you,  by  this  sudden  turn  in  your  opinion,  or  taste, 
are  all  become  admirable  saints,  and  invested  with  judicial 
authority,  to  arraign  me,  your  late  associate  and  friend, 
at  your  tribunal.  In  the  name  of  sense  and  decency,  either 
withhold  your  opprobrious  language  from  me,  or  tell  me 
what  is  to  be  the  estimate  of  your  own  national  and  le¬ 
gislative  character  as  it  teas — at  a  much  more  recent  period 
than  ten  years  since.” 

After  this  glance  at  the  gross  self-deception  incident  to 
self-love,  to  national  pride,  and  to  political  superstition, 
which,  amidst  our'indignation  against  crimes  that  we  have 
withdrawn  from  committing,  and  that  not  always  in  mere 
obedience  to  virtuous  conviction,  can  make  us  quite  forget 
the  shame  and  condemnation  due  to  our  own  conduct  till 
a  very  short  time  since, —we  must  proceed  to  a  brief 
notice  of  the  Report.  The  subject  with  which,  unfortunately, 
it  is  almost  wholly  occupied,  is  brought  forward  in  the 
first  paragraph. 

<  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  last  Report  of  the  Directors  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  detailing  the  extent  to  which  the  African  Slave  Trade  had 
revived  in  the  preceding  year,  and  the  means  which  had  been  adopted 
by  them  with  a  view  to  repress  it.  The  present  Report  will  consist 
almost  exclusively,  of  similar  details  ;  the  evil  in  question  having  in¬ 
creased  to  a  magnitude  which  has  required  the  almost  undivided  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Board.  The  civilization  and  improvement  of  Africa 
are  indeed  the  great  ends  which  the  Institution  proposed  to  pursue. 
But  what  rational  expectation  can  be  formed  of  any  material  grogress 
In  the  attainment  of  those  ends,  while  the  Slave  Trade  continues  to 
flourish  ?  This  traffic  stands  opposed  to  all  improvement.  The  passions 
which  it  excites  and  nourishes,  and  the  acts  of  fraud,  rapine,  and  blood 
to  which  alone  it  owes  its  success,  have  a  direct  tendency  to  brutalize 
the  human  character,  and  to  obstruct  every  peaceful  and  beneficial 
pursuit.  Any  advance  in  civilization  is  hopeless,  where  neither  pro¬ 
perty  nor  person  is  secure  for  a  moment. — On  the  Coa  t.  of  Africa 
the  same  melancholy  scene  has  been  exhibited  during  the  last  year, 
which  the  Directors  had  the  pain  of  describing  in  their  former  Report. 
The  Coast  has  swarmed  with  .^lave  ships,  chiefly  under  Spanish  and 
Portugueze  colours.  These  colours  have,  in  numerous  instances,  been 
proved  to  be  only  a  disguise  to  conceal  British  and  American  property, 
and  there  is  strong  ground  to  believe  that  this  would  be  found  to  be 
very  generally  the  case,  if  the  rules  of  evidence,  in  the  Prize  Courts 
of  this  country,  always  admitted  of  the  investigation  necessary  to  as- 
certain  the  fact.* 
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It  is  stated  that,  during  the  ]ast  year,  about  twenty 
slave  ships  have  been  condemned  in  the  court  of  Sierra 
Leone,  *  on  satisfactory  proof,  either  of  their  being  American 
or  British  property,  or  of  their  having  cleared  out  from  a 
British  port.’  The  whole  number  condemned  m  the  several 
Vice-Admiralty  Courts  abroad,  during  the  last  six  or  eight 
months  of  the  year  1810,  is  estimated  at  between  thirty 
and  forty;  and  several  have  met  The  same  fate  in  this 
country.  With  regard  to  our  right  of  interference  with 
American  slave  ships,  the  report  observes  that, 

*  At  the  time  when  the  Society  last  met,  great  doubts  were  enter¬ 
tained,  whether  slave  ships,  trading  under  American  colours,  could 
be  subjected  to  condemnation  in  our  Prize  Courts,  and  the  prevailing 
opinion  then  was,  that  some  express  stipulations  between  the  two  go¬ 
vernments  were  previously  necessary.  The  question,  however,  has  since 
been  happily  decided  in  the  affirmative.’ 

This  decision  took  place  in  the  Privy  Council,  in  July, 
1810,  in  the  case  of  an  American  ship,  the  Amedie,  cap¬ 
tured  by  a  British  ship  of  war,  while  carrying  slaves  from 
the  coast  of  Africa  to  a  Spanish  colony.  The  Master  of 
the  Rolls  pronounced  the  judgement  in  terms  to  the  following 
effect.  The  slave  trade  is  wrong  in  the  abstract — having 
abolished  it  in  our  own  case,  we  have  a  right  to  act 
upon  this  doctrine,  assuming  it  to  be  an  universal  law  of 
the  world,  till  an  exception  is  proved  by  the  reclaimant 
of  the  slave  ship  we  capture — the  exception  is  valid,  if 
the  legislature  of  his  own  nation  authorizes  the  trade, 
for  we  have  not  a  right  to  require  other  nations  to  assent 
to  our  doctnne  that  it  is  essentially  wrong — but  when  any 
nation  has  legislatively  adopted  this  doctrine,  it  has  divested 
its  subjects,  who  may  still  prosecute  the  trade,  of  all  sanction 
and  protection,  and  delivered  them  over  to  the  universal 
law,  wjiich  law  any  nation  that  has  recognized  it  has  a 
right  to  enforce  by  capture— the  American  States  have 
legislatively  adopted  the  doctrine — and  therefore  we  have 

a  right  to  make  prize  of  the  ships  of  their  subjects  found 
employed  in  it. 

As  soon  as  this  decision  became  known,  the  American 
flag  disappeared  from  all  slave  ships,  and  was  replaced 
by  those  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  * 

r  ‘  course  which  has  since  been  pursued  by  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  embarking  in  this  trade,  has  been,  to  call  at  some 
Spanish  or  Portuguese  port ;  there  to  obtain  fictitious  bills  of  sale, 
g£jp  >  °thcr  papers’  whlch  might  serve  to  disguise  the  real  owner- 

At  first  it  was  apprehended  that  this  expedient  would  be 
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capable  of  securing  impunity  to  American  citizens,  in  the 
most  extensive  violation  of  American  law:  it  being  doubted 
whether  the  British  prize  laws,  even  as  explained  or  prac¬ 
tically  extended  by  the  decision  in  the  case  of  the  Amedie, 
could  fairly  operate  on  vessels  bearing,  in  their  flag  and 
documents,  the  ostensible  indications  of  Spanish  or 
Portugueze  property.  This  doubt  must  have  pointed  chiefly 
at  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  proof  of  the  fallaciousness 
of  such  indications  ; — -whether  there  was  a  previous  question 
as  to  the  national  decorum  of  subjecting,  in  the  first  instance, 
a  vessel  bearing  these  indications,  to  capture,  in  order  to  try 
their  genuineness,  is  not  clearly  stated.  Every  doubt,  how¬ 
ever,  was  soon  removed  by  a  decision  in  the  court  of 
Admiralty,  condemning  a  slave  ship  captured  on  the 
presumption  of  its  being  American  property,  though 
under  cover  of  the  Portugueze  flag,  and  correspondent 
documents. 

A  slight  remark  may  be  made,  in  passing,  on  the  language 
in  which  the  Directors  speak  of  these  two  decisions.  As 
to  the  question  which  was  in  doubt,  previously  to  the 
decision  on  the  Amedie,— whether  our  prize  courts  could 
lawfully  condemn  American  slave  ships,  under  American 
colours,  without  some  stipulation  first  entered  into  with 
the  American  Government, — the  Directors  say,  4  the  question, 
however,  has  since  been  happily  decided  in  the  affirmative;’ 
and  then  as  to  the  second  condition  of  American  slave 
ships,  relatively  to  which  the  power,  that  is  the  right,  of 
our  prize  laws  had  been  doubted,—  namely,  when  deceptively 
purporting  to  be  Portugueze  or  Spanish, — they  say,  c  this 
practice,  to  which,  on  the  first  view,  the  case  of  the 
Amedie  did  not  .seem  to  apply,  and  which  it  was  apprehended 
might  be  carried  to  an  extent  almost  indefinite,  has  happily 
received  a  decisive  shock,  by  a  judgement  recently  pro¬ 
nounced  by  Sir  W.  Scott,  in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty.* 

•  Now  this  kind  of  language  seems  to  sound,  as  if  our  own 
prize  code  were  something  of  a  nature  totally  unconnect¬ 
ed  with  municipal  law, — something  quite  different  from 
any  creature  of  English  will  and  interest ;  and  as  if  the 
interpietations  or  application  of  it  in  question  had  taken 
place — not  in  a  court  exclusively  English,  and  therefore 
necessarily  under  local  influence — but  in  a  conventional 
court  of  nations,  or  at  least  in  a  quarter  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  natural  cause  of  partiality.  This  remark  points 
merely  and  exclusively  at  the  language  here  employed. 
Every  good  man  will  rejoice  that  the  prize  courts  can 
and  will  do,  not  only  what  these  two  decisions  have  de~ 
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dared  their  power  and  determination  to  do,  but  even 
much  more  now,  by  virtue  of  the  last  enactments  against 
the  slave  trade.  All  we  mean  to  say  is,  that  a  mode  of 
expression  might  have  been  adopted,  that  would  have 
avoided  the  appearance  x>f  representing  our  nation,  as 
doubtfully  and  apprehensively  waiting  to  hear,  what  its  own 
law  would  declare,  through  the  organs  of  its  own  judicature, 
in  a  matter  involving  its  own  -wishes. 

The  latter  of  the  two  important  decisions,  was  on  a 
vessel  called  Fortuna,  captured  in  coming  out  of  Madeira 
under  Portugueze  colours ;  and  a  very  good  sample  of 
the  art  and  fraud  most  appropriately  employed  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  villanous  traffic,  is  afforded  by  this  brief 
account. 

e  This  vessel  sailed  from  New  York,  under  American  colours,  in 
July  1810,  being  then  named  the  William  and  Mary,  and  arrived  at 
Madeira  in  September,,  The  ostensible  owner  at  this  time  was  an 
American  citizen  of  the  name  of  George  Fowler  Trenhohn,  who  also 
acted  as  master.  On  arriving  at  Madeira,  he  landed  a  part  of  his 
cargo ;  and  about  a  week  before  his  departure  from  it,  he  executed 
a  bill  of  sale  for  the  ship  to  a  native  of  Madeira,  a  Portugueze 
subject,  of  the  name  o!  Joao  de  Souza;  and  in  consequence  of  this 
sale  obtained  Portugueze  papers  and  assumed  a  Portugueze  flag.  This 
Joao  de  Souza  is  stated  to  be  a  man  notoriously  of  no  properry, 
who  is  employed  as  a  clerk  in  the  store  of  an  English  mercantile 
house  in  that  island  ;  and  in  point  of  fact,  no  consideration  was 
given  for  the  vessel.  In  thus  lending  his  name  to  this  transaction, 
Joao  de  Souza  appears  merely  to  have  complied  with  the  wishes  of 
his  employers,,  who  were  the  consignees  of  the  William  and  Mary. 
The  ship  having  thus  become  coiourably  the  property  of  a  Portugueze, 
was.  re-named  the  fortuna,  and  another  Portugueze  of  the  name  of 
Veiissimo,  was  appointed  master.  1  renholm,  the  former  master,  was 
new  converted  into  supercargo;  and  the  whole  conduct  and  entire 
conti  oul  of  the  ship  and  adventure  were  committed  to  him,  without 
his  even  receiving  any  instructions  whatever  from  the  alledged .  owner 
Joao.  de  Souza.  The  only  part  of  the  cargo  taken  on  boafd  at  Madeira 
consisted  of  some  articles  of  provisions  for  the  voyage,—  1  he  evidence 
obtained  by  means  of  ihe  standing  interrogatories,  afforded  strong  suspicion 
that  tne  sale  at  Madeira  was  a  fraudulent  snd  illusive  transaction;  and 
this  suspicion  was  afterwards  fully  confirmed:  and  it  clearly  appeared 
from  the  mere  inspection  of  the  vessel  independently  of  oth  r  corro¬ 
borating  circumstances  that  the  object  of  the  voyage  was  to  procure  a 
Cargo  of  slaves  on  the  coast  of  Africa/  p.  15 

I  be  jud  .eine  t  of  the  court,  as  pronounced  by  Sir 

*  cot' »  !S  iiiven  at  groat  length;  and  is  a  fine  specimen 
ot  clea'  thinking  and  precise  expression,  with  a  slight  de- 
gree  more  than  necessary  of  the  professional  phraseology. 

*  i-  JJnectors  confidently  anticipate  a  great  effect  from 
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this  decisive  proof  given  to  the  American  violators  of  the 
laws,  both  of  humanity  and  of  their  nation,  that  no  con¬ 
trivances  and  false  appearances  will  henceforward  avail 
them.  It  is  also  hoped  that  the  American  Government 
itself  will  be  excited  to  a  greater  exertion  of  its  power, 
in  consequence  of  the  proofs  of  the  very  extensive  frustration 
and  defiance  of  its  enactments  by  its  own  subjects,  which 
the  Directors  have  been  enabled  to  bring  before  it,  by 
means  of  a  correspondence  with  the  Society  for  abolishing 
Slavery,  and  the  Slave  trade  in  the  United  States. 

The  next  assigned  step  in  the  progress  toward  the  great 
object  of  the  Institution,  is  a  stipulation  in  our  recent 
i  treaty  of  alliance  with  4 his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent  of  Portugal  in  which  his  said  Royal  Highness 
engages  to  forego  the  trade  in  slaves  on  the  African  coast 
-—except  at  the  island  of  Bissao,- — except  at  Ajuda  and  other 
ports  situated  on  the  coast,  4  called  in  the  Portugueze 
language  Costa  de  Mina' — except  so  far  as  4  the  territories 
of  Cabenda  and  Molembo’  can  be  made  to  contribute  to 
this  commerce, — and  except ,  by  plain  implication,  any  part 
of  the  coast  where  that  trade  has  not  been  *  discontinued 
and  abandoned  by  the  powers  and  states  of  Europe,  which 
formerly  traded  there.’ — The  Directors  are  not  exactly 
pleased  with  the  form  of  this  remarkably  precise  and 
philanthropic  stipulation;  but  they  say  that,  from  4  His 
Majesty’s  government,’  which  certainly  ought  to  know  the 
meaning  and  purpose  of  the  article,  they  have  received 
the  most  4  satisfactory  assurances,’  that  it  is,  between  the 
contracting  powers,  understood  to  be  bond  fide  an  engage¬ 
ment  4  to  confine  the  Portugueze  Slave  Trade  strictly  to 
their  own  settlements  on  the  African  coast,’ — and  they  hint 
a  probability  of  an  explanatory  article  to  remove  the  am¬ 
biguities  of  expression.  It  will  justly  be  thought  an  ex¬ 
cessively  curious  fact,  that  a  stipulation  between  the  English 
government,  after  it  has  solemnly  abolished  its  own  slave 
trade,  and  commenced  the  confiscation  of  the  contraband 
slave  ships  of  another  state — that  a  stipulation  between  it 
and  an  ally,  relative  to  so  plain,  so  interesting,  and  so 
urgent  a  subject,  should  have  been  so  expressed  as  to  need 
an  explanatory  article.  How  much  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  heads  concerned,  could  not  have  been  in  some 
approximation  toward  a  contact  with  that  of  Sir  W.  Scott, 
— if  we  may  take  the  ‘judgement’  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  as  a  medium  specimen  of  its  emissions.  The 
Directors,  however,  very  naturally  wish  to  take  this  stipulation 
at  its  highest  value, 
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t  The  Fortugueze  ships/  they  observe,  *  are  now  debarred  from 
trading  for  slaves  at  any  point  north  of  the  equator,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  only  of  the  small  island  of  Bissao,  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  between  the  1 1th  and  1 2th  degree  of  north  latitude. 
The  cession  of  this  insignificant  island  (insignificant  in  every  view  but 
in  relation  to  the  Slave  Trade),  or  its  express  exclusion  from  that 
liberty  of  trading  in  slaves,  which  is  reserved  to  the  Portugueze 
settlements  generally,  would  effectually  liberate  an  extent  of  between 
two  and  three  thousand  miles  of  coast  from  the  visits  of  the  slave 
traders/ 

True ;  but  who  will  dare  to  mention  such  a  thing  to 
that  4  most  dread  Sovereign*  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  ? 
It  surely  is  condescension  enough  on  bis  part,  and  betrays 
presumption  enough  on  ours  ,  that  there  has  existed  such 
a  discussion  on  the  subject  as  could  result  in  the  equivocal 
concessions  of  this  admirable  stipulation.  We  must  not  take 
upon  us  to  question  his  taste  and  estimates  in  matters  of 
liberality  and  gratitude,  if  he  happens  to  think  the  4  in¬ 
significant’  island  of  Bissao,  greatly  too  rich  a  boon  for  the 
defenders  of  Portugal. 

With  respect  to  the  trade  in  slaves  carried  on  under 
the  Spanish  flag,  the  Directors  express  themselves  as 
4  certain,  that  a  very  inconsiderable  proportion  (if  indeed 
any  part  of'  it)  is  really  on  account  of  subjects  of  that 
nation.  Of  the  many  vessels  bearing  that  flag,  which  have 
been  detained  for  examination  d  uring  the  last  year,  there 
is  strong  reason  to  believe,  that  all  were  either  American 
or  British  property,  ostensibly  transferred  to  Spanish  subjects, 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  concealing  the  real  ownership.’ 
As  furnishing  what  they  judge  to  be  a  c  fair  sample  of 
those  slave-trading  adventures  which  pretend  to  be  Spanish,’ 
they  relate  the  case  of  two  ships,  named  the  Gallicia  and 
the  Palafox,  captured  under  Spanish  colours,  and  subse¬ 
quently  condemned.  The  officers  of  these  ships  all  swore 
so  positively,  that  the  vessels  and  cargoes  were  Spanish 
property,  and  the  supercargo,  calling  himself  Don  Jorge 
Mad  re  Silva,  that  he  was  a  native  Sp  aniard,  and  not  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  Great  Britain, — that  the  Judge  of  the  Admirality 
felt  himself  obliged,  notwithstanding  some  very  suspicious 
circumstances,  to  decree  the  liberat’on  of  the  vessels 
on  bail  being  given  to  abide  the  result  of  farther  proof. 

‘  It  was  discovered?  however,  by  means  of  two  of  the  crew,  that 
all  these  depositions  thus  solemnly  and  judicially  made,  were  false. 
One  of  the  ships  was  ascertained  to  have  cleared  out  from  England 
by  the  name  of  the  Queen  Ciiarlotte,  and  to  be  still  the  property 
of  British  merchants  resident  in  London.  The  other  had  cleared 
out  from  kmgston  in  Jamaica,  under  the  name  of  the  Mohawk.  Both 
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vessels  had  undergone  a  fictitious  sale  at  Carthagcna  to  a  Spaniard, 
and  had  there  changed  their  original  names  I  or  the  Gallicia  and 
Palafox ;  and  the  supercargo  who  had  sworn  to  his  Spanish  birth, 
proved  to  be  an  Englishman,  who  had  sailed  from  the  Thames  in 
the  Queen  Charlotte,  and  was  then  known  by  the  name  of  George 
Woodbine,  which,  when  translated  into  Spanish,  formed  #the  appella¬ 
tion  by  which  he  was  afterwards  distinguished,  Don  Jorge  Madre 
Silva/  p.  32. 

These  discoveries  caused  the  detention  of  the  vessels; 
the  claimants  did  not  choose  to  abide  the  result  of  a  trial  ; 
and  the  property  was  condemned. 

The  Directors  hope  that  the  Spanish  government,  (that 
is  the  Cortes,)  may  be  willing  to  take  some  measures  to 
prevent  these  frauds ;  and  are  quite  confident  that  £  their 
attention  will  be  particularly  directed  to  the  subject,  by  the 
representations  of  the  British  government.’ — It  seems  the 
only  power  that  has  been  disposed  to  save  our  government 
the  trouble  of  making  such  representations,  and  the  hazard 
-of  receiving  a  rebuff  in  making  them,  is  the  Junta  that 
has  assumed  the  independent  government  of  the  Caraccas,— 
which  has  prohibited,  in  that  state,  the  African  slave  trade. 
This  fact  the  Directors  regard  as,  though  indeed  a  some¬ 
what  undecisive,  yet  a  much  more  hopeful,  symptom  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Spanish  Americans,  relatively  to  this 
subject,  than  any  one  could  have  been  sanguine  enough 
to  expect;  and  they  think  it  has  opportunely,  according  to 
the  familiar  phrase,  broken  the  Ice  for  our  communications 
on  this  point  with  the  government  of  Spain. 

It  might  well  be  supposed,  that  our  own  West  Indian 
colonies  would  be  second  to  no  part  of  the  world  in 
contempt  and  defiance  of  any  humane  enactments  of  the 
English  government, — emboldened  as  they  were,  by  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  a  long  impunity  in  the  practice  of  cruelty.  .It 
was  very  much  of  course  that  the  Directors  should  find, 
as  they  state,  that  the  abolition  laws  have  there  ‘been 
grossly,  and,  in  some  instances,  openly,  violated  by  the  im¬ 
portation  of  slaves  to  a  considerable  extent.’  This  oppro¬ 
brious  deposition  is  followed  by  the  expression  of  a  hope, 
that  the  laws  will  soon  ,  however,  be  effectually  and  even 
penally  enforced;  since,  ‘his  Majesty’s  Government  have 
signified  their  determination  to  give  the  most  pointed  in¬ 
structions  to  their  colonial  governors,  and  custom-house 
officers,  to  enforce,  in  the  strictest  manner,  the  due  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  abolition  laws/  But  we  humbly  think,  that 
the  confidence  which  rests  on  this  foundation,  seems  to 
betray  a  forgetfulness  of  that  persisting  and  fearless  de¬ 
fiance  to  the  most  peremptory  mandates  of  the  English  go- 
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vernment,  displayed  by  one  of  the  colonial  legislatures,  (that 
of  Jamaica,)  with  respect  to  another  most  important  matter 
— religious  toleration.  So  long  as  we  observe  this  direct 
resistance  to  the  strongest  dictates  of  authority,  effectual 
and  unpunished  ;  we  confess  we  can  see  no  reasonable  ground 
to  hope  for  obsequiousness  to  such  dictates  on  another 
point,  where  it  is  not  less  the  interest  of  these  colonists, 
in  their  own  opinion,  to  disobey.  At  the  same  time,  this 
success  and  impunity  of  defiance  of  the  great  sovereign 
state,  on  which  the  smalt  refractory  colonial  one  depends, 
is,  to  be  sure,  a  most  marvellous  phxnomenon. 

In  adverting  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  the  Directors  have 
to  lament  that 

« The  great  revival  of  the  slave  trade,  which  has  taken  place,  is 
represented  on  all  hands  as  having  given  a  severe  check  to  the  favourable 
appearances  of  improvement  which  were  discernible  among  the  natives 
on  the  coast,  about  two  years  ago.  If,  however,  the  measures  adopted 
for  the  suppression  of  the  trade  should  have  their  proper  effect,  the 
directors  trust  that  the  ground  which  has  been  lost  will  be  speedily 
regained. 

‘  The  vast  extent  of  the  African  coast  certainly  affords  great  facilites 
for  the  contraband  slate  trade.  Many  of  the  vessels  destined  for  this 
object  appear  there,  in  the  first  instance,  as  traders  in  the  natural 
productions  of  the  country ;  and  they  perhaps  receive  no  slaves  on  board, 
until  they  are  about  to  depart  on  their  ulterior  voyage.  Without  a 
large  naval  force,  therefore,  it  would  be  difficult  completely  to  prevent 
such  transactions  along  a  range  of  coast  which  extends  three  thousand 
five  hundred  miles,  without  taking  into  account  the  rivers  and  creeks 
which  occur  in  that  space.  Five  or  six  active  cruizers  would,  how¬ 
ever,  render  the  attempts  to  trade  in  slaves  so  hazardous  as  at  least 
considerably  to  diminish  them.  Representations  have  been  made  to 
government  on  the  subject,  which  the  Directors  hope  will  lead  to 
some  increase  of  the  naval  force  on  the  coast  of  Africa.*’  p.  37. 

The  very  serious  magnitude  of  the  force  here  demanded, 
relatively  to  the  means  of  providing  it,  will  not  be  duly 
estimated  by  the  reader  who  does  not  notice  the  collective 
statement,  repeated  at  regular  intervals  in  the  public  prints, 
of  the  number  and  stations  of  the  ships  in  the  British 
navy,  amounting  to  considerably  more  than  a  thousand 
armed  vessels. 

There  are  several  letters,  in  the  appendix,  dated  Senegal, 
from  a  gentleman  described  as  ‘  high  in  office  on  the  coast 
of  Africa;’  the  first  of  which  affords  a  number  of  very 
pleasing  illustrations  of  the  effects  of  the  Abolition,  as  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  apparent  among  the  natives,  and  as  accom- 

*  ‘  A  frigate  and  a  sloop  of  war  have  been  added  to  the  naval  force 
on  the  African  station  since  this  report  was  made.' 
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panying  the  activity  of  an  Englishman  to  render  it  com¬ 
pletely  efficient. 

‘  Whenever  I  visit  the  main  land  I  never  fail  to  be  saluted  by  its 
inhabitants  with  every  mark  of  sincere  gratitude  ;  which  more  fully 
to  demonstrate,  the  chiefs  of  all  the  villages  in  my  neighbourhood 
have  waited  upon  me,  to  acknowled  e  their  thankfulness  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  the  British  government  affords  to  their  persons.  These  cir¬ 
cumstances  cannot  fail  to  yield  the  happiest  results,  and  to  be  the 
means  of  creating  considerable  interest  in  our  favour  amongst  the  op¬ 
pressed  beings  of  this  neglected  country/ 

‘  The  wars,  which  formerly  were  frequent,  and  always  attended  by 
considerable  numbers  being  taken  and  sold  to  traders,  are  now  very 
fare;  and  when  they  occur,  the  parties  content  themselves  with  pillaging 
cattle  and  a  few  Captives,  who  are  kept  bv  the  victors  till  redeemed 
by  the  relatives,  for  whom  they  give  bullocks,  corn  tobacco,  or  such 
commodities  as  they  can  procure.  Even  among  the  Moors,  kidn  pping 
is  almost  extinct.’  ‘To  use  an  old  adage,  “if  there  were  no  receivers 
there  wouid  be  no  thieves which  is  perfectly  applicable  to  the  case 
with  regard  to  the  slave  trade  in  this  part  of  Africa.  The  slavery 
among  themselves  is  merely  nominal ;  the  master  and  servant  are  nearly 
equal;  they  work  together,  eat  and  drink  out  of  the  same  bowl,  and 
sleep  under  the  same  roof.’ 

‘  I  beg  leave  to  say,  that  I  think  a  few  Moravian  missionaries 
would  be  of  infinite  service  in  each  of  these  settlements  ;  in  the  first 
instance,  to  give  some  instruction  to  the  numerous  population,  and 
the  visitors  from  the  main  lartd/ 

This  was  written  about  midsummer:  but  another  letter 
from  the  same  person,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  describes 
the  scene  which  had  begun  to  look  so  delightful,  as  re¬ 
lapsing  towards  its  former  melancholy  condition,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  visitation  of  a  swarm  of  those  monsters  of 
the  civilized,  and  what  is  even  called  the  Christian  world, 
the  slave  ships  ;  which  had  probably  wrought,  in  these  few 
months,  as  great  a  measure  of  havoc  and  misery,  as  if 
the  maritime  region  had  suffered  an  irruption  of  all  the 
fierce  wild  beasts,  and  all  the  serpents,  existing  over  all 
the  space  for  several  hundred  miles  into  the  continent. 
And  to  think  of  the  primary  agents  of  this  mischief!  Had 
the  region  that  was  beginning  to  recover  from  its  state 
of  barbarism  and  desolation,  been  blasted  afresh  by  the 
ravages  of  locusts,  or  a  pestilence,  or  an  army  of  the 
king  of  Dahomy,  who  is  affirmed  (falsely  perhaps,  by  Eng  six 
captains  of  slave  ships,  to  make  it  believed  there  exists 
in  human  shape  something  with  which  even  they  may  gain 
by  comparison)  to  roof  his  palace  with  skulls  and  raise 
ornamental  piles  of  heads  at  his  gate, — had  causes  like 
these  repressed  the  hopeful  beginnings  of  improvement, 
there  would  have  been  a  certain  congruity  between  the 
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effect  and  the  whole  character  and  seeming  of  the  agent  : 
so  that  while  the  agency  excited  our  grief  by  its  pernicious¬ 
ness,  it  would  not  have  outraged  us  by  monstrosity.  But 
what  language  can  adequately  express  the  revolting  sensation 
with  which  we  behold  the  mischief  done — the  first  germinating 
principles  of  peace,  knowledge,  and  civilization  torn  up 
by  vastly  genteel  and  polite  inhabitants  of  London  or  Liver¬ 
pool, — persons  of  reputation  and  weight  in  their  circles, 
persons  who  acceptably  bow  and  smile  to  ever  so  many 
fair  and  fashionable  Christians, — have  gilt  volumes  of  poetry 
on  all  matters  of  sensibility  on  their  shelves, — and  perhaps, 
on  a  Sunday,  demean  themselves  with  exemplary  decorurm 
amidst  the  reading  of  commandments  and  prayers. 

From  a  diversity  of  facts,  thus  collected  over  the  wide 
range  to  which  the  vigilance  of  the  Directors  had  extended, 
it  was  become  perfectly  evident,  by  the  time  of  the  annual 
general  meeting  of  the  Institution  in  March  1810,  that  the 
abolition  acts  had  in  a  very  great  degree  failed  to  effect 
their  purpose ;  and  it  also  very  soon  became  evident,  that 
the  several  detections  and  condemnations,  effected  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  vigilance,  would  be  unavailing,  without 
the  aid  of  a  law  that  should  inflict  a  severer  penalty  than 
merely  the  ioss  of  the  captured  property.  The  adventurers 
would  not  at  all  hesitate  to  run  that  risk,  with  so  many 
chances  in  their  favour  as  the  wide  field  of  the  trade  afforded 
them, — and  while  the  profits,  according  to  a  statement  given 
in  this  report,  were  so  great  as  to  make  them  gainers  by 
the  success  of  one  voyage  out  of  three.  It  wras  therefore 
resolved,  to  move  the  legislature  to  ‘  mark  the  trafficking 
in  slaves  as  a  crime,  and  to  affix  to  that  crime  a  suitable 
punishment/  But 

‘  The  session  of  Parliament  was  too  far  advanced  for  any  legislative 
enactment  for  the  repression  of  the  evil.  All  that  could  be  done, 
therefore,  was  to  engage  the  attention  of  Government  to  the  subject, 
by  an  address ;  and  to  induce  both  Houses  of  Parliament  to  pledge 
themselves  to  the  adoption  of  such  farther  legislative  provisions  in  the 
ensuing  session,  as  might  be  necessary  for  giving  full  effect  to  the 
acts  already  passed  for  abolishing  the  slave  trade/ 

A  simple  humane  stranger,  from  some  very  distant  country, 
on  hearing,  first,  in  what  light  the  6 evil’  was  unanimously 
regarded,  and  then,  that  4  the  session  was  too  far  advanced 
to  admit  of  an  enactment  for  repressing’  it, — would  ex¬ 
ceedingly  lament  that  fatality  of  climate,  or  political  con¬ 
stitution,  through  which  it  is  rendered  impossible  for  a 
session  to  be  prolonged  beyond  a  particular  day  or  week, 
even  for  the  most  momentous  concerns ;  and  could  be 
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consoled  only  by  an  assurance  that,  though  the  ravage 
which  would  in  the  mean  time  be  perpetrated  by  the 
miscreants  in  question,  and  which  such  an  enactment 
might  have  gone  far  towards  stopping,  would  indeed  be 
dreadful, — yet  the  legislators,  in  their  individual  capacity, 
would,  during  the  interval,  be  doing  something  much  more 
necessary  and  important  than  preventing  it. — And  as  to  the 
pledge,  holding  out  to  the  traders  the  threat  of  a  severer 
law  the  next  session  ;  it  might,  certainly,  tend  to  prevent 
the  embarking  of  much  new  property  io  the  trade:  but, 
since  the  threatened  future  law  would  not  be  retrospective, 
and  since  the  mere  expression,  in  the  mean  time,  of  the 
disapprobation  of  the  legislature,  would  evidently  be  entirely 
disregarded  by  the  offenders  pointed  at ;  this  pledge  would 
operate  as  an  advertisement  to  the  traders,  inciting  them 
to  work  the  whole  of  their  apparatus  that  was  in  a  state 
for  prompt  service,  with  unprecedented  exertion,  during  the 
period  of  comparative  immunity  before  them. 

At  length,  in  May,  1811,  an  Act  was  passed  by  both 
Houses,  without  opposition,  to  the  effect  that  c  subjects  or 
persons  residing  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  any  of  the 
dominions  of  his  Majesty,  carrying  on  the  Slave  Trade,  or 
any  way  engaged  therein,  shall  be  declared  felons;’  and 
subject  to  the  punishment  of  transportation,  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  fourteen  years,  or  to  confinement  and  hard  labour, 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  five  years  nor  less  than  three. 
This  gu  i 1 1  and  penalty  attach  to  owners  of  ships  employing 
or  suffering  them  to  be  employed  in  the  trade — to  those 
who  fit  them  out  for  the  purpose — to  the  masier,  mate, 
supercargo,  and  surgeon, — and  to  all  who  in  any  manner 
aid  the  shipping  and  transportation  of  Africans  for  sale ; — - 
excepting  6  petty  officers,  servants,  seamen,  and  under¬ 
writers  of  policies  of  assurance,’  who  are  guilty  of  a  mis¬ 
demeanor  only,  and  liable  to  imprisonment  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  two  years. 

At  the  view  of  the  lofty  and  commmanding  ground  thus 
gained  at  last  by  the  good  cause,  the  Directors  pause 
to  express  their  just  exultation  ;*  and  they  add, 

f  The  members  of  the  Institution  may  well  feel  encouraged,  by  such 
an  example,  not  to  relax  their  efforts,  but  to  persevere  actively  and  ur« 
remittingly  in  the  cause  in  which  they  have  embarked.  An  extensive 
field  lies  before  them;  and  benefits  of  the  most  momentous  kind  to 
Africa  and  the  world  can  hardly  fail  to  crown  their  persevering 
exertions.’ 

*  The  bill  was  only  in  its  progress  at  the  time  of  the  meeting,  but 
its  success  was  beyond  all  doubt. 
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The  vigilance  of ’the  Directors,  to  which  humanity  and 
the  civilized  world  are  already  so  deeply  indebted,  will  still 
be  required  without  intermission,  to  see  to  the  effectual  exe¬ 
cution  of  this  law  ;  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  followed  by 
still  stronger  enactments,  even  to  the  last  severity  of  avenging 
justice,  if  the  iniquitous  traffic  should  stiff  be  found  in  ex¬ 
istence, after  all  that  has  thus  far  been  done  for  its  annihilation. 
-—The  next  report  of  the  Directors  will  be  waited  for  with  ex¬ 
treme  interest,  by  every  one>  that  is  anxious  for  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  human  race  ;  and  we  are  confident  that  every 
successive  report  will  bring  additional  proof,  that  this  is  one 
of  the  most  important,  and  one  of  the  most  efficacious  Institu¬ 
tions,  ever  formed  in  our  country.  There  really  seems  reason 
to  doubt,  whether,  but  for  its  exertions,  the  slave-trade  would 
at  this  hour  have  suffered  any  very  material  diminution  from 
the  enactments  for  its  abolition.  In  accomplishing  at  length 
this  great  object,  it  will  have  given  a  noble  pledge  of  those 
ulterior  and  indefinitely  progressive  benefits,  which  we  trust 
it  is  destined  to  be  the  instrument  of  conferring  on  Africa. 

The  Appendix  contains  several  papers  of  considerable  in¬ 
terest  ; — the  act  of  last  session  for  constituting  the  prosecution 
of  the  Slave  Trade,  or  any  participation  in  it,  felony — several 
letters  from  the  African  coast — some  instructions  for  detecting 
disguised  slave  ships — the  Spanish  slave  code — a  list  of  plants 
and  seeds  transmitted  by  Dr.  Roxburgh,  of  Calcutta,  for  ex¬ 
periment  on  the  African  coast,  with  directions  for  their  cul¬ 
ture — memorial  of  John  Wise,  a  free  negro,  illegally  arrested 
at  St.  Vincent — and  the  case  of  the  King  v.  Edward  Huggins, 
sen.  Esq.,  of  the  island  of  Nevis,  for  cruelty  to  his  slaves 
This  case,  of  which  short  statements  have  appeared  in  our 
public  papers,  is  here  given  at  very  great  length ;  and  may  be 
considered  as  affording  a  sample,  on  a  rather  large  scale,  of  a 
no  very  unusual  state  of  the  relations  between  the  two  clashes 
of  human  beings,  the  whites  and  the  blacks,  in  the  West 
Indies,— a  state  of  relations  affording  as  lively  an  image  as  poe*- 
try  ever  has  afforded,  of  infernals  torturing  victims. — This 
Huggins  is  a  peculiarly  prosperous  planter,  the  owner  of  more 
than  six  hundred  negroes.  It  appears,  that  in  consequence 
©f  his  imposition  cf  oppressive  extra  labour,  and  other 
cruelties,  some  degree  of  insubordination  and  desertion  had 
taken  place. 

1  No  insurrection,  however,  nor  any  forcible  resistance  of  the  mas¬ 
ter’s  authority,  was  proved,  or  even  pretended,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hug¬ 
gins  ;  and  had  such  crimes  been  committed,  the  civil  magistrate  in  the 
West  Indies  is  always  ready  enough  to  punish  them  ;  nor  is  the  bringing 
slaves  to  judicial  punishment  attended  with  any  trouble,  expense,  or  de¬ 
lay.  Mr.  Huggins  had  therefore  no  excuse  for  taking  the  law  into  his 
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own  hands,  if  the  offence  had  been  of  a  public  kind.  But,  it  is  under¬ 
stood  to  have  amounted  to  no  more  than  the  private  fault  of  non-obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  master  or  his  agents,  or,  at  most,  to  desertion  from  the 
estate. 

4  Not  content  with  gratifying  his  vengeance  by  punishment  within  the 
bounds  of  his  plantation,  where  he  might  have  laughed  at  public  justice, 
by  suffering  none  but  slaves  to  witness  his  oppressions,  he  was  resolved  to 
shew  his  contempt  of  the  law,  and  of  the  feelings  of  his  more  humane 
fellow-colonists,  by  the  m  king  the  public  market-place  of  Charlestown, 
which  is  the  seat  of  the  insular  courts  and  government,  the  theatre  of  a 
dreadful  execution  upon  his  unfortunate  slaves. 

*  Accordingly,  on  the  23rd  of  Jan.  18 10,  he  went,  attended  by  his 
two  sons  on  horseback,  with  upwards  of  twenty  of  his  devoted  victims, 
men  and  women,  in  custody  of  the  drivers,  through  the  streets,  to  the 
market-place;  and  there  proceeded  to  indulge  his  cruelty  to  the  utmost, 
during  more  than  two  hours,  in  the  face  of  day,  and  in  the  sight  and 
hearing,  not  only  of  free  persons,  but  magistrates,  who  offered  him  no 
interruption. 

*  To  one  negro-man,  he  gave,  by  the  hands  of  expert  drivers,  no  less 
than  365  lashes  ;  to  another,  115;  to  a  third,  165  ;  to  a  fourth,  252 ;  to 
a  fifth,  212;  to  a  sixth,  181;  to  a  seventh,  187.  To  a  woman,  110; 
to  another,  58  ;  to  a  third,  97  ;  to  a  fourth,  212  ;  to  a  fifth,  291  ;  to  a 
sixth,  83;  to  another,  89;  and  to  various  other  women  and  men,  vari¬ 
ous  other  cruel  measures  of  the  same  punishment.’  p.  56. 

To  assist  the  reader’s  estimate  of  this  transaction,  a  descrip¬ 
tion  is  given  of  the  usual  mode  and  circumstances  of  this  kind 
of  execution, — the  position  of  the  sufferer,— the  size  of  the 
whip, — and  the  manner,  and  effect  of  its  application.  The 
victim  is  stretched  on  the  ground,  and  the  lash  is  applied  ver¬ 
tically  to  the  bare  back,  the  driver  or  executioner  standing  at 
the  proper  distance  to  put  the  utmost  force  into  the  appli¬ 
cation. 

*  The  report  of  the  lash  is  louder  than  that  of  the  long  whalebone  whips 
of  our  London  carmen;  and  its  effect  so  severe,  (except  when  the 
drivers  are  humanely  forbid  to  cut,  as  the  phrase  is)  that  blood  is  drawn, 
and  the  skin  stripped  off,  at  every  lash  ;  tiil  at  length,  if  they  are  numer¬ 
ous,  the  poor  victim’s  flesh,  from  the  small  of  the  back  or  hips  down  to 
the  middle  of  the  thigh,  is  not  only  excoriated,  but  cruelly  mangled  and 
torn.  Such  deep  incisions  are  often  made,  that  the  parts,  after  they 
are  healed,  retain  a  shocking  appearance  during  the  rest  of  life  ’  p.  55. 

Such  was  the  kind  of  exhibition  by  which  Huggins  pre¬ 
sumed,  that  he  should  not  much  offend  a  good  proportion  of 
the  polished  people  of  the  chief  town  of  the  island ;  and  the 
attending  and  subsequent  circumstances  shew  he  was  not 
mistaken  :  for, 

*  At  the  time  of  this  outrage  on  humanity,  public  decency,  and  law, 
no  less  than  seven  magistrates  were  in  Charlestown  Two  of  them,  the 
Rev.  William  Green,  who  holds  two  livings  in  the  island,  and  is  a  justice 
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of  the  peace,  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Lyons,  who  also  holds  two  livings 
there,  and  is  a  member  of  the  council,  were  within  hearing  of  the  lash, 
and  must  have  known  of  the  cruel  and  illegal  cause,  yet  did  not  at  all 
interfere.  The  same  has  been  already  remarked  of  the  surgeon,  Dr. 
Cassia.’ 

One  of  the  constituted  authorities,  however,  the  House  of 
Assembly,  had  the  virtue  to  take  cognizance  of  the  fact,  and 
to  pass  and  publish  some  resolutions  to  the  effect  of  censur¬ 
ing  it,  and  subjecting  it  to  legal  investigation.  An  indictment 
was  found,  on  an  existing  colonial  law  which,  among  other 
things,  forbids  the  ‘  cruel  whipping'  of  slaves.  Huggins  was 
tried — he  was  acquitted — and  he  signalized  and  consummated 
his  triumph,  by  successfully  prosecuting,  for  a  libel,  the  printer 
of  the  Gazette,  in  which  the  House  of  Assembly  had  pub¬ 
lished  their  resolutions.  These  transactions  were  represented, 
in  a  very  dignified  language  of  reprobation,  by  Mr.  Tobin, 
a  humane  and  courageous  planter  of  Nevis,  to  Mr.  Elliott, 
Governor  of  the  Leeward  Islands, — who  has  since  exerted 
himself  so  firmly,  and  much  to  the  displeasure  of  the  ge¬ 
nerality  of  the  worthy  planters,  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
capital  sentence  against  another  most  atrocious  miscreant,  the 
Hon.  Arthur  Hodge.  The  Governor  transmitted  a  statement 
of  the  whole  affair,  with  the  requisite  evidence,  to  the  British 
Government ;  and  in  consequence  received,  along  with  ex¬ 
pressions  of  abhorrence,  an  order  to  remove  from  the  station 
of  magistrates  the  persons  who,  sustaining  that  character, 
witnessed  the  barbarous  spectacle  without  interference.  How 
far  this  mere  deposal  is  likely  to  have  any  thing  like  an  ade¬ 
quate  penal  and  preventive  effect, — which  it  could  have  only 
in  being  a  real  degradation  in  the  opinion  of  the  society  in 
which  these  men  are  placed, — may  easily  be  understood  from 
Governor  Elliott’s  representation  ;  that  the  state  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  feelings  among  the  white  inhabitants  of  these 
islands  is  so  totally  corrupt,  that  they  zealously  take  the  parts 
of  such  offenders  ;  and  that  they  are  utterly  unfit  to  be  any 
longer  entrusted  with  legislative  and  judicial  functions. — By 
some  of  the  communications  to  Governor  Elliott,  it  should 
seem  as  if  the  European  Government  iptended,  at  last,  some 
real  and  serious  interference  to  repress  the  flagrant  enormities 
in  these  colonies.  It  remains  to  be  seen,  whether  the  arm  of 
a  powerful  and  self-called  Christian  state  is  to  be  always ,  when 
the  protection  of  the  negroes  is  the  required  exertion,  in  a  state 
like  that  of  Jeroboam. — The  case  of  John  Wise,  fixes  infamy 
on  several  persons,  who  are  allowed  to  think  themselves  of  no 
small  consequence  in  their  respective  situations  in  the  West 
Indies  :  but  we  have  no  room  left  to  notice  the  particulars. 
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Alt.  V .  Philosofihical  Transactions,  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London .  For 
the  year  1811.  Part  L  4to.  pp.  208.  Nicol.  1811. 

rJ',HIS  part  of  the  Society’s  transactions  contains  ten  papers  : 
of  which  the  first  is 

% 

The  Bakerian  Lecture.  On  some  of  the  Combinations  of 
Oxy muriatic  Gas  and  Oxygene ,  and  on  the  chemical  Re¬ 
lations  of  these  Principles ,  to  inflammable  Bodies.  By 
Humphry  Davy  Esqr.  L.  L.  D.  '  Lee.  R.  S.  F.  R.  S.  E. 
M  R.  f.  A.  and  M.  R.  I.  Read  Nov.  15.  1810 

In  his  last  communication  to  the  Royal  Society,  Dr  Davy 
gave  an  account  of  the  newly  discovered  facts  which 
led  him  to  conclude,  that  oxymuriatic  acid  gas  was  a  body 
which  had  never  been  decompounded,  but  was  analogous, 
in  many  of  its  properties,  to  oxygene.  He  now  presents 
ns  with  a  series  of  experiments,  made  with  a  view  to  the 
farther  investigation  of  this  interesting  problem  ;  and  his 
former  conclusions  appear  to  us  to  receive  very  strong . 
confirmation,  from  the  facts  detailed  in  the  present  Lecture. 

The  first  experiments!  were  made  with  potassium.  Dr.  D. 
satisfied  himself  that,  when  proper  care  was  taken  to 
separate  all  moisture  from  the  gas,  and  from  the  crust 
of  potash,  which  forms  upon  the  surface  of  the  metal,  no 
moisture  is  disengaged  during  their  Combination.  At  the 
mean  temperature  and  pressure,  I  grain  of  potassium  com¬ 
bined  with  LI  cubical  inch  of  the  gas;  and  the  resulting 
compound  underwent  no  change  by  fusion,  but  possessed 
all  the  properties  of  muriate  of  potash  which  had  been 
ignited.  The  vivid  combustion  of  the  alcaiine  metals  in 
oxymuriatie  gas,  led  him  to  suppose,  that  their  affinity 
for  it  was  stronger  than  for  oxygene— which  experiment 
proved  to  be  the  case.  But  before  he  enters  on  this  subject, 
he  stops  to  discuss,  more  fully  than  he  had  done  before, 
the  nature  of  the  combinations  of  potassium,  and  sodium, 
with  oxygene. 

After  adverting  to  the  different  products  which  he  has 
described  to  result  from  the  combustion  of  these  metals 
in  oxygene,  and  in  the  open  air  ,  he  notices  the  conclusions 
of  MM.  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard,  who  found  the  last  of 
these,  which  Dr  D.  had  suspected  to  be  protoxides,  to  be 
peroxides:  the  one  containing  three  times  as  much  oxygene 
as  potash,  and  the  other  1.5  as  much  as  soda.  He  states 
that  he  has  himself  confirmed  these  results,  though  without 
being  able  to  ascertain  the  precise  proportions  of  oxygene 
in  the  new  oxides, — chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  oxidation 
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of  the  metal  on  which  the  combination  is  made.  Dr.  D‘ 
endeavoured  to  remove  this  source  of  error,  by  lining  a  tray 
of  platina  with  fused  muriate  of  potash.  The  peroxide 
of  potassium  obtained  in  this  way,  was  of  a  bright 
orange  colour,  and  that  of  sodium  of  a  darker  orange  tint. 
They  both  gave  off  oxygene  to  the  action  of  water  and 
acids;  were  converted  into  common  alcali,  when  heated 
with  any  metallic  or  infl  mmable  matter;  and  thickened 
the  fined  oils —  orming  a  compound  which  did  not  redden 
turmeric  paper,  without  the  presence  of  water.  The  pure 
alcalies,  obtained  by  the  combustion  of  the  metals  in  oxygene, 
and  afterwards  heating  the  products  to  decompose  the  per¬ 
oxide  which  is  formed  ;  are  ot  a  greyish  green  colour,  harder 
than  common  potash  or  soda,  and  of  greater  specific  gravity  *. 
they  require  a  strong  red  heat  for  their  complete  fusion, 
and  evaporate  slow  y  at  a  higher  temperature.  The  addition 
of  a  small  quantity  of  water  causes  them  to  heat  violently, 
and  become  white;  and  when  thus  converted  into  hydrats, 
they  are  easily  fusible  and  volatile.  If  the  combustion 
of  the  metal  is  made  on  glass,  perfectly  freed  from  metallic 
oxides,  and  strongly  heated,  or  if  the  alcalies  are  formed 
from  the  metals  by  a  very  minute  quantit}'  of  water,  their 
colour  is  rather  white;  but  in  other  sensible  properties  they 
resemble  the  alcalies  already  described,  and  are  very  infu¬ 
sible. — As  water  had  not  been  separated  from  potash  which 
had  been  ignited,  Dr.  D.  attempted  to  obtain  experimental 
proof  of  its  existence,  by  heating  40  grains  of  ignited  potash 
with  1 00 grains  of  boracic  acid,  which  had  been  kept  near 
an  hour  in  a  white  heat.  When  the  experiment  was 
finished,  the  retort  had  lost  grains,  and  the  receiver 
had  gained  5.  8  grains  of  water,  with  a  little  acid  in  solution. 
Soda,  treated  in  the  same  manner,  indicated  22.  9  per  cent, 
of  water;  but  it  was  not  weighed.  When  potassium  was 
used  in  the  experiment,  or  potash  which  had  been  formed 
by  close  combustion,  there  was  not  the  slightest  indication 
of  moisture  :  and  he  consequently  thinks  it  fully  proved, 
that  common  potash  and  soda  are  hydrats,  and  that  the 
alcalies  formed  by  the  combustion  of  the  metals  are  the 
pure  oxides  free  from  water. 

After  this  digression,  Dr.  D  returns  to  the  consideration 
of  the  relative  attractions  of  the  oxymuriatic  gas,  and 
the  oxygene,  for  the  alcaline  metals.  He  heated  one  grain 
of  potassium,  in  a  retort  containing  oxygene  ;  and  the 
alcali  was  afterwards  heated  to  redness  to  decompose  any 
peroxide  which  might  be  formed.  It  was  found  to  have 
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combined  with  half  a  cubical  inch  of  oxygene;  and, 
when  the  retort  was  exhausted  and  filled  with  oxy muriatic 
gas,  it  became  wh  te,  and  by  a  gentle  heat  was  converted 
into  muriate  of  potash, — one  cubical  inch  and  %  of  oxy¬ 
muriatic  gas  being  absorbed,  and  exactly  half  a  cubical 
inch  of  oxygene  evolved.  In  the  course  of  his  experiments 
with  these  substances  he  found,  that  water  was  separated 
from  the  hydrat  of  potash  by  the  oxymuriatic  gas ;  but 
that,  when  dry  potash  was  employed,  or  mixtures  of  potash 
and  the  peroxide,  no  moisture  was  separated,  except  when 
the  gas  contained  aqueous  vapour.  If  the  heat  employed 
was  sufficiently  high,  the  ox3^gene  evolved  always  cor¬ 
responded  exactly  with  the  quantity  previously  absorbed 
by  the  potassium.  When  dry  potash,  formed  by  the  com¬ 
bination  of  the  metal,  was  exposed  to  the  action  of  mu¬ 
riatic  acid  gas,  water  was  instantly  formed,  and  the  alcali 
was  converted  into  oxymuriatic  of  potassium;  and  when 
the  experiment  was  made  with  hydrat  of  potash,  which 
had  been  heated  to  redness,  water  was  separated  in  great 
abundance,  and  ten  grains  gained  an  increase  of  weight  of 
grains.  The  phenomena  presented  by  the  action  of 
oxymuriatic  gas  on  soda  and  sodium,  were  precisely  si¬ 
milar  :  but  the  quantity  of  gas  absorbed  was  nearly  double. 
Dr.  D.  observes,  that  the  new  facts,  developed  by  these 
experiments,  coincide  very  accurately  with  the  theory  of 
definite  proportions  :  and  he  thinks  that  the  additional  light 
thrown  upon  the  peroxides  of  the  alcaline  metals,  confirms 
his  former  conjecture,  that  the  oxygene  in  the  oxymuriate 
of  potash  is  in  triple  combination  with  the  metal  and  the 
oxymuriatic  gas. 

On  the  combinations  of  the  metals  of  the  earths ,  with 
oxygene  and  oxymuriatic  acid  gas.  Baryta,  strontia,  and  lime 
being  heated  to  redness,  in  oxymuriatic  gas,  a  substance 
bearing  considerable  resemblance  to  a  dry  muriate,  was 
formed  with  each, —oxygene  being  disengaged  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  4  to  2  of  oxymuriatic  gas  absorbed.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  form  a  direct  combination  of  the 
gas  wdth  the  metallic  bases  of  the  earths.  Dr.  D*  observes 
that,  in  the  last  experiments  which  he  made  on  the  me¬ 
tallization  of  the  earths,  by,  amalgamation,  be  found,  on  ex- 
posing  them  to  the  air,  that  the  baryta  which  was  formed, 
was  not  fusible  at  an  intense  white  heat,  and  the  strontia 
and  lime  gave  no  water  when  ignited.  Berthollet,  how¬ 
ever,  has  shewn,  that  the  baryta,  obtained  from  the  ehrystals 
•f  that  earth,  is  a  fusible  hydrat  j  and  Dr.  D»  obtained 
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water  from  baryta  procured  from  chrystals,  by  heating  it 
with  oxymuriatic  gas.  He  found,  too,  that  hydrat  of  lime 
was  much  more  rapidly  decomposed  by  oxymuriatic  gas, 
than  quick  lime,— its  oxygene  being  expelled  along  with 
the  water.  Dry  quick  lime,  heated  in  a  retort  with  muriatic 
acid  gas,  afforded  water  in  great  abundance— which  Dr.  D. 
attributes,  of  course,  to  the  hydrogene  of  the  acid  com¬ 
bining  with  the  oxygene  of  the  lime. 

Dr.  D.  attempted  to  decompose  muriate  of  lime,  by  means 
of  potassium,  with  a  view  to  obtain  calcium  ;  but  the  ex¬ 
treme  avidity  of  the  muriate  for  water  was  unfavourable 
to  the  success  of  the  experiment  ;  and  the  result  was 
merely'  a  dark  coloured  matter,  diffused  through  a  vitreous 
mass,  which  efferversced  with  water.  The  potassium  had 
ail  disappeared,  and  the  retort  had  received  a  heat  at  which 
it  volatilizes  entirely.  Results  nearly  similar  were  obtained 
from  the  muriates  of  strontia  and  baryta.  Dr.  D.  supposes, 
•ither  that  the  bases  of  the  earths  were  wholly  or  par¬ 
tially  decomposed,  or  that  the  potassium  had  entered  into 
triple  combination  with  them. 

The  muriates  of  magnesia,  alumina,  and  silex  being 
easily  decomposed  by  heat,  Dr.  D>  thought  it  probable 
that  oxymuriatic  gas  would  not  separate  their  oxygene,  and 
on  heating  them  together  no  change  took  place.  Gay 
Lussac  and  Thenard  have  shewn  that  baryta  is  capable  of 
absorbing  oxygene  ;  and,  as  most  of  the  earths  form 
oxymuriates,  Dr.  D.  concludes,  that  peroxides  of  their 
bases  must  exist  :  but  he  was  unsuccessful  in  his  attempts 
to  combine  lime  with  an  additional  dose  of  oxygene,  by 
heating  it  with  oxy muriate  of  potash.  The  oxymuriate  of 
lime,  used  by  the  bleachers,  gave  out  oxygene,  when 
heated,  and  was  converted  into  a  muriate. 

On  the  combinations  of  the  common  metals ,  with  oxygene  and 
oxymuriatic  Gas.  All  the  experiments  on  these  substances 
were  made  in  retorts  of  green  glass,  furnished  with  stop  cocks, 
and  containing  from  3  to  6  cubical  inches.  All  the  metals  acted 
upon,  except  silver,  lead,  nickel,  cobalt,  and  gold,  burnt 
in  the  gas;  and  the  volatile  ones  with  tiame.  The  products 
resembled,  in  particular  instances,  the  known  combinations 
of  some  of  the  metals  with  muriaitc  acid, — such  as  the  butter 
of  antimony,  Libavins’s  liquor,  Ac.  Jn  other  instances,  the 
combinations  had  not  been  '  obtained  before.  Thus  the 
compound  of  oxymuriatic  gas  and  arsenic,  was  a  dense, 
limpid,  highly  volatile  fluid,  a  non-conductor  of  electricity. 
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and  of  high  specific  gravity,  which,  on  the  addition  of 
water,  gave  arsenic  and  muriatic  acid.  With  iron  the  result 
was  a  substance  of  a  bright  brown  colour,  having  a  metallic 
lustre,  and  iridescent,  like  the  iron  ore  of  Elba  :  it  volalitized 
at  a  moderate  heat,  filling  the  vessel  with  beautiful  minute 
chrystals  of  extraordinary  splendour,  and  collecting  in 
brilliant  plates:  and  when  acted  upon  by  water,  it  gave  the 
red  muriate  of  iron.  When  the  metallic  oxides  were  acted 
upon  by  the  oxymuriatic  gas;  those  of  lead,  silver,  tin, 
antimony,  bismuth,  and  tellurium,  were  decomposed  at  a 
heat  below  redness, — but  the  oxides  of  the  volatile  metals 
more  readily  than  the  fixed  ones.  Those  of  cobalt  and 
nickel  were  scarcely  acted  upon  at  a  dull  red  heat.  The 
red  oxide  of  iron  was  not  changed  at  a  strong  red 
heat  :  the  black  oxide  was  decomposed  at  a  much  lower 
temperature.  The  arsenical  acid  was  unchanged  in  a  high 
temperature,  but  the  white  .  oxyd  was  easily  decomposed. 
In  those  instances  in  which  oxygene  was  given  off,  the 
quantity  exactly  coincided  with  that  which  had  been  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  metal.  It  was  not  however  given  out  in  every 
instance. 

General  conclusions  and  observations ,  illustrated  by  experiments. 

‘  Oxymuriatic  gas  combines  with  inflammable  bodies  to  form  simple 
binary  combinations;  and  in  these  cases,  when  it  acts  upon  oxides, 
it  either  produces  the  expulsion  of  their  oxygene,  or  causes  it  to 
enter  into  new  combinations.  If  it  be  said,  that  the  oxygene  arises 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  oxymuriatic  gas,  and  not  from  the 
oxides,  it  may  be  asked,  why  it  is  always  the  quantity  contained  in 
the.  oxide,  and  why  in  some  cases,  as  those  of  the  peroxides  of 
potassium  and  sodium,  it  bears  no  relation  to  the  quantity  of  gas  ? 
If  there  existed  any  acid  matter  in  oxymuriatic  gas,  combined  with 
oxygene,  it  ought  to  be  exhibited  in  the  fluid  compound  or  one 
proportion  of  phosphorus,  and  two  of  oxymuriatic  gas  :  for  this,  on 
such  an  assumption,  should  consist  of  muriatic,  acid  (on  the  old 
hypothesis,  free  from  water)  and  phosphorous  acid ;  but  this  substance 
kas  no  effect  on  litmus  paper,  and  does  not  act  under  common  cir¬ 
cumstances,  on  fixed  alcaline  bases,  such  as  dry  lime  or  magnesia. 
Oxymuriatic  gas,  like  oxygene,  must  be  combined  in  large  quantities 
with  peculiar  inflammable  matter,  to  form  acid  matter.  In  its  union 
with  hydrogene,  it  instantly  reddens  the  driest  litmus  paper,  though 
a  gaseous  body.  Contrary  to  acids,  it  expels  oxygene  from  protoxides 
and  combines  with  peroxides.  When  potassium  is  burnt  in  oxymuriatic 
gas,  a  dry  Compound  is  obtained.,  Tf  potassium  comoined  with  oxygene 
is  employed,  the  whole  of  the  oxygene  is  expelled,  and  the  same  compound 
is  formed.  It  is  contrary  to  sound  logic  to  say,  that  this  exact  quantity 
of  oxygene  is  given  off  from  a  body  not  known  to  be  compound, 
when  we  are  certain  of  its  existence  in  another ;  and  all  the  cases 
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are  parallel.  An  argument  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  oxygene  in 
oxy  muriatic  gas,  maybe  derived  by  some  persons  from  the  circumstances 
of  its  formation,  by  the  action  of  muriatic  acid  on  peroxides,  or  on 
hyperoxymuriate  of  potash ;  but  a  minute  investigation  of  the  subject 
will,  I  doubt  not,  shew  that  the  phenomena  of  this  action  are  entirely 
consistent  with  the  views  I  have  brought  forward.  By  heating 
muriatic  acid  in  contact  with  dry  peroxide  of  manganese,  water  I 
found  was  rapidly  formed,  and  oxymuriatic  gas  produced,  and  ;the 
peroxide  rendered  brown.  Now  as  muriatic  gas  is  known  to  consist 
of  oxymuriatic  gas  and  hydrogene,  there  is  no  simple  explanation 
of  the  result,  except  by  saying,  that  the  hydrogene  of  the  muriatic 
acid,  combined  with  oxygene  from  the  peroxide  to  produce  water.* 
p.  31. 

These  views  of  the  subject,  Dr.  D.  thinks,  are  confirmed 
by  an  experiment  which  appears  to  prove,  that  pure  oxy¬ 
muriatic  gas  is  incapable  of  altering  vegetable  colours  : 
and  he  supposes  that  its  operation  in  bleaching,  depends 
entirely  on  its  property  of  decomposing  water,  and  liberating 
its  oxygene.  He  exposed  litmus  paper  which  had  been 
gently  heated,  and  afterwards  still  farther  dried  by  the 
agency  of  dry  muriate  of  lime,  to  oxymuriatic  gas  which 
had  been  also  dried  by  muriate  of  lime  :  but  no  change 
of  colour  took  place,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  perceptible 
alteration  in  several  days.  Dried  litmus  paper,  however, 
exposed  to  some  gas  which  had  not  been  acted  on  by 
muriate  of  lime,  became  instantly  white;  paper  which  had 
not  been  cried,  exposed  to  dry  gas,  was  also  whitened,  but 
nr. ore  slowly.  It  has  been  generally  understood,  that 
oxymuriatic  gas  at  a  low  temperature  may  be  condensed  and 
and  cbrystallized  :  but  Dr.  D.  finds  this  not  to  be  the  case. 
Water,  containing  it  in  solution,  freezes  more  readily  than 
pure  water ;  but  gas  which  has  been  dried  by  muriate  of 
lime,  undergoes  no  change  at  40°  below  0°  of  Farenheit. 

Dr.  D.  attem  pted  to  decompose  the  boracic  phosphoric 
acids  by  oxymuriatic  gas, — bat  without  success  ;  and  the  few 
experiments  which  he  made,  on  the  combination  of  the 
oxymuriatic  compounds  with  each  other,  or  with  oxides, 
did  not  present  any  remarkable  phenomena. 

Dr.  Davy  concludes  this  lecture  with  some  suggestions, 
relative  to  the  nomenclature  of  the  oxymuriatic  compounds. 
Having  formerly  proposed  the.  name  of  chlorine  or  chloric 
gas,— a  name  founded  on  its  colour, — he  now  proposes  that 
its  compounds  shall  be  designated  by  the  name  of  the 
base  w  th  the  termtinaion  of  a?ie,  as  argentane,  stannane, 
&c.  And  when  the  compound  shall  consist  of  two  or  more 
proportions  of  inflammable  matter  for  one  of  gas,  or  tw© 
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©r  more  of  gas  with  one  of  inflammable  matter,  he  pro¬ 
poses  that  the  vowels  shall  be  prefixed  in  the  order  in 
which  they  occur  in  the  alphabet,  when  the  inflammable 
matter  predominates,  and  after  the  name  when  the  gas  is 
in  excess.  We  must  confess  that,  to  us,  this  appears  to 
savour  of  very  unnecessary  innovation,  and  if  we  might 
venture  to  offer  an  opinion  in  opposition  to  such  high  au¬ 
thority,  we  should  prefer  retaining  its  old  name  only 
discontinuing  the  term  acid ,  (an  alteration  which  Dr.  D. 
has  himself  adopted  in  the  present  lecture,)  simply  calling 
it  oxymuriatic  gas.  A  nomenclature  founded  on  theoretical 
principles  may  be  liable  to  considerable  objections  :  but 
as  that  proposed  by  the  French  chemists  is  now  universally 
adopted,  and  is  interwoven  with  the  whole  body  of  chemical 
science,  we  think  its  principles  would  be  less  violated  by 
continuing  the  name  of  oxymuriatic  gas, — the  alterations 
would  be  fewer  and  more  simple,  and  would  harmonize 
better,  with  established  principles.  The  term  oxymuriatic 
gas  is  a  very  correct  expression  of  its  most  prominent 
character,  as  the  acidifying  principle  in  the  muriatic  acid; 
a  name  which  no  one,  we  presume,  wmuld  wdsh  to 
change  into  one  derived  from  hydrogene,  or  any  of  its  mo¬ 
difications.  The  term  murioxide  might  express  its  com¬ 
binations  with  the  metals  or  other  inflammable  bodies. 
We  should  then  have  the  murioxide  of  potassium,  of  sodium, 
silver,  tin,  sulphur,  &c.  :  and  to  this  might  be  prefixed 
the  terms  proposed  by  Dr,  Thompson,  and  now  generally 
adopted, To  express  the  different  degrees  of  oxidation. 

II.  The  Croonian  Lecture.  On  some  Physiological  Re¬ 
searches  respecting  the  influence  of  the  brain  in  the  action 
of  the  heart ,  and  on  the  generation  of  animal  heat.  By  M. 
B.  C.  Brodie,  F.  R.  S.  Read  December  20  18 iO. 

Mr.  Brodie  having  found,  as  Cruikshank  and  others 
had  done  before  him,  that,  after  the  division  of  the  spinal 
marrow,  or  the  total  removal  of  the  head,  (the  blood¬ 
vessels  being  secured  by  a  ligature,)  the  heart,  still  con¬ 
tinued  to  contract,  and  to  circulate  dark  coloured  venous 
blood  ;  thought  it  probable  that  the  circulation  might 

be  kept  up  some  time  longer  by  the  action  of  a  pair  of 
bellows,  in  imitation  of  natural  respiration.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  heart  continued  to  contract  apparently 
with  as  much  strength  and  frequency,  as  in  the  living 

animal  :  the  blood  in  the  pulmonary  veins  and  aorta, 

was  of  the  usual  florid  colour  of  arterial  blood  ;  and  of  the 

venous  colour  in  the  pulmonary  artery  and  venae  cavas. 

Vql.  VII.  4M 
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The  most  prominent  circumstance  in  the  experiment, 
however,  was  the  gradual  diminution  of  temperature,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  continuance  of  the  circulation  :  and  this 
diminution  was  found  to  proceed  faster  than  in  another 
animal  newly  killed  and  exposed  to  the  same  atmosphere. 
The  following  table  shews  the  corresponding  temperatures 
of  two  full  grown  rabbits,  of  the  same  colour  and  size. 
The  artificial  respiration  was  performed  about  35  times  in 
a  minute,  and  the  contractions  of  the  heart,  during  the 
first  hour,  were  144  times  in  the  same  period. 


Rabbit  with  artificial  respiration.  Dead  Rabbit. 


Time. 

Therm,  in  the 
Rect. 

Therm,  in  the 
Pericard. 

Therm,  in  the 

Rect. 

Therm,  in  the 
Pericard. 

Before  the 

experiment. 

100| 

1004 

30  min. 

97 

!  - 

99 

45 — 

95-| 

98 

f'  * 

60— 

94 

961 

‘  j 

i 

75— 

92 

95 

90— 

91 

94 

100— 

90| 

874  1 

93 

90f 

Though  particular  attention  was  paid,  in  most  of  the  ex¬ 
periments,  to  the  state  of  the  bladder,  no  urine  appeared 
to  have  been  secreted,  in  any  of  them  ;  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  all  the  other  secretions  were  also  com¬ 
pletely  suspended.  Now  this  circumstance  alone,  we  con¬ 
ceive,  must  have  had  very  great  influence  upon  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  animal  :  and  it  is  generally  admitted  by 
physiologists,  that  the  actions  of  the  various  secretory  or¬ 
gans  form  one  very  abundant  source  of  that  caloric  which 
in  warm  blooded  animals,  keeps  their  temperature  so  much 

above  that  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  live  : _ and 

there  is  pretty  strong '  proof  that  these  actions  cannot 
go  on  without  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system.  But 
besides  this,  no  notice,  it  seems,  was  taken  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  carbonic  acid,  in  these  experiments :  and  the 
only  information  which  we  find  on  this  part  of  the  subject, 
is  contained  in  a  note  at  the  conclusion  of  the  volume* 
stating  that  carbonic  acid  was  produced  in  one  experiment  in 
which  oxygene  was  used.  But  as  the  proportion  of  carbonic 
acid  was  not  determined,  the  quantity  which  might  exist 
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in  the  lungs,  previous  to  the  death  of  the  animal,  may  be 
sufficient  to  have  produced  the  precipitation  of  the  lime, 
which  took  place  on  passing  it  through  lime  water, 

III.  On  the  expansion  jof  any  functions  of  multinomials . 
By  Thomas  Knight,  Esq.  Communicated  by  Humphry 
Davy,  Esq.  L.  L.  D,  Sec.  R.  S. 

This  ingenious  paper  is  not  susceptible  of  abridgement. 
It  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  a  perusal  of  1VL 
Arbogast’s  abstruse  work,  ‘  Du  calcul  des  Derivations ,’  in 
which,  as  is  well  known  to  most  mathematicians,  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  multinomial  functions  is  very  fully  treated.  But 
Mr.  Knight  has  traced  some  new  and  rather  remarkable 
theorems,  which  could  not  easily  have  been  found  by  Ar¬ 
bogast’s  methods.  In  regard  to  the  functions  of  one  simple 
multinomial,  his  rules  of  direct  derivation  are  the  same  as 
those  of  that  author.  But  in  the  more  difficult  cases  of 
double  and  triple  multinomials,  &c.  or  functions  of  any 
number  of  them,  he  presents  new  and  expeditious  methods 
which  are  so  demonstrated  as  to  be  easily  kept  in  memory, 
by  those  who  are  fond  of  such  researches.  His  notation, 
too,  is  much  simpler  than  M.  Arbogast’s,  and  gives  his 
method  a  great  advantage  over  that  in  point  of  conciseness  ; 
though  we  think  he  will  be  able,  should  he  pursue  these 
researches,  to  give  it  still  greater  simplicity  and  freedom 
from  ambiguity. 

IV.  On  a  case  of  nervous  affection  cured  by  pressure 
of  the  carotids ;  with  some  physiological  remarks .  By  C.  H. 
Parry,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Read  December  20,  1810. 

This  case  affords  a  very  complete  illustration  of  an  in¬ 
genious  theory  of  some  morbid  affections,  usually  called 
nervous  :  it  is  proposed  by  Dr.  Parry,  and  appears  to  have 
been  the  result  of  careful  and  attentive  observation.  He 
was  first  led  to  conclude  that  many  of  the  symptoms  in 
question  arise  from  a  violent  impulse  of  blood  into  the 
vessels  of  the  brain,  from  a  very  interesting  case  which 
occurred  to  him  in  1786,  and  which  was  published  in  the 
memoirs  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London  in  1788.  And 
he  states  that  a  mode  of  practice  conformable  to  this 
principle,  has  enabled  him  to  relieve  a  great  number  of 
nervous  maladies,  which  had  resisted  the  usual  means  of 

cure.  .  .  . 

The  subject  of  the  present  communication,  was  a  lady 

more  than  50  years  of  age,  who  became  indisposed  fiom 
being  chilled  by  sitting  a  considerable  time  in  a  room 
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without  fire,  in  the  month  of  February,  1803.  She  en¬ 
deavoured  tox  warm  herself  by  exercise  within  doors,  but 
in  vain.  The  chilliness  continued  several  hours;  and, 
during  this  period,  a  sense  of  numbness  seized  the  left  side, 
with  a  momentary  deafness,  but  without  any  pain  or  gid¬ 
diness  of  the  head,  or  any  diminution  of  the  other  senses. 
After  the  deafness  went  off,  the  sense  of  hearing  on  the 
left  side  became  more  acute  than  natural  ;  and  there  was 
a  sense  of  rushing — a  tingling  in  the  fingers  of  the  left 
hand,  which  led  her  to  conclude  that  66  the  blood  went 
too  forcibly  there.”  In  about  six  weeks,  the  numbness 
extended  itself  to  the  right  side  ;  and  she  began  to  have 
occasional  violent  flushings  of  the  head  and  face,  even 
while  her  legs  and  feet  were  cold,  together  with  a  rushing 
noise  in  the  back  of  the  head,  especially  in  hot  weather, 
or  from  any  cause  producing  increased  temperature.  These 
sensations  were  followed,  sometime  afterwards,  by  con¬ 
vulsive  twitchings  or  vibrations  of  certain  portions  o  the 
flexor  muscles  of  the  fore  arm  and  of  the  deltoid  on 
the  left  side,  which  were  increased  in  frequency  and  force 
by  any  thing  which  heated  or  agitated  the  patient.  The 
convulsive  motions  were  constant  when  the  muscles  were 
in  a  state  of  relaxation  ;  and  were  usually  about  80  in  a 
minute.  The  pulsation  in  the  carotids  was  very  full  and 
strong,  and  they  appeared  dilated  for  about  half  an  inch  in 
length,  the  canal  above  and  below  being  of  the  natural 
size.  Dr.  Parry  found,  that  strongly  compressing  the 
right  carotid  artery,  uniformly  stopped  all  these  con¬ 
vulsive  motions;  while  pressure  on  the  left  had  no  apparent 
influence  upon  them.  He  naturally  attributes  the  cessation 
of  the  diseased  action  to  the  interruption  of  the  flow  of 
blood  to  the  head  ;  and  concludes  from  this,  and  from 
many  similar  facts,  that  irritation  of  the  brain,  from  an 
undue  impulse  of  the  blood  to  that  organ,  is  the  common, 
though  not  the  oniy  cause,  of  spasmodic  and  nervous  af¬ 
fections. 

Art.  VI.  Short  Discourses ,  to  be  read  in  Families.  By  William  Jay. 

Vol.  III.  8vo.  pp,  474,  Williams,  Hatchard,  &c.  1811. 

W  H1LE  many  volumes  of  sermons  have  been  published 
for  the  use  of  families,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that 
very  few  have  been  composed  for  that  purpose.  Indeed, 
the  materials  of  which  the  greater  part  of  such  works  con¬ 
sist,  as  well  as  the  general  cast  of  the  composition,  make 
it  a  matter  of  doubt,  whether  the  authors  of  them  have  ever 
endeavoured  to  form  a  just  or  adequate  conception  of 
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the  qualities  that  should  constitute  the  character  of  family 
sermons. 

Those  pious  persons,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  assembling 
their  children  and  domestics,  on  a  Lord’s  day  evening,  for 
the  purpose  of  devotion  ;  intend,  it  is  evident,  in  reading  a 
sermon  to  them,  to  instruct  them  in  the  principles  of 
Christianity,  to  impress  on  their  hearts  a  sense  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  such  principles,  and  excite  in  their  minds 
devotional  and  virtuous  feelings.  But  it  is  very  difficult  to 
procure  compositions  adapted  to  accomplish  this  truly 
Christian  intention.  Our  great  preachers,  such  as  Taylor, 
or  Barrowg  or  South,  have  a  vastness  in  their  conceptions, 
and  a  depth  in  their  reasonings,  by  no  means  suited  to  the 
instruction  of  unexercised  minds.  Our  moralizing  preachers 
are  too  dry,  too  cold,  too  studious  to  avoid  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Christian  scheme  :  while  a  third  class  of  preachers, 
although  zealous  and  highly  evangelical,  are  yet  deficient 
in  method,  technical  in  their  language,  often  coarse  and 
local  in  their  illustrations,  and  devoid  of  all  the  proprieties 
and  graces  of  good  writing. 

Family  sermons  being  intended  to  convey  instruction  to 
children,  who  are  not  able  to  form  very  abstruse  or  com¬ 
plex  ideas,  or  to  pursue  a  train  of  abstract  and  subtle 
reasoning;  and  to  domestics,  who,  though  of  larger  growth, 
are  for  the  most  part  children  in  understanding  ;  should  be 
distinguished  by  great  plainness  and  simplicity.  It  might 
almost  be  questioned,  perhaps,  whether  the  plainness  re¬ 
quisite  in  such  works,  is  compatible  with  useful  moral 
instruction,  and  the  general  interest  and  animation  that 
should  pervade  them.  But,  while  the  appeal  is  made 
directly  to  scripture,  all  our  duties  may  be  deduced  by  an 
easy  process:  the  character  of  the  virtues  and  vices  may 
be  rendered  intelligible  to  very  obtuse  minds :  and  the 
constantly  judicious  use  of  scripture  maxims  and  examples — 
of  its  threats  and  promises — of  its  motives,  derived  from 
every  quarter  of  the  intellectual  world,  and  touching  our 
nature  at  every  point, — would  certainly  give  spirit  and 
dignity  to  the  most  familiar  compositions.  As  such  dis¬ 
courses  should  be  just  and  correct,  rather  than  profound 
or  sublime,  they  may  safely  dispense  with  the  higher  orna¬ 
ments  of  style;  but" should  be  carefully  purged  from  every 
thing  low  and  vulgar  in  both  the  thoughts  and  language, 
from  whatever  would  give  an  air  of  meanness  to  the  mysteries 
of  the  gospel. 

It  being  far  easier  to  form  in  imagination  the  type  of 
such  a  work,  than  to  bring  it.  into  existence,  perfect  in  all 
its  parts,  we,  in  the  mean  time,  thankfully  accept  of  the 
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Short  Discourses  of  this  very  agreeable  preacher-  Several 
of  the  qualities  requisite  m  a  family  preacher,  he  displays 
in  a  remarkable  degree.  In  plainness  of  speech  he  is  almost 
without  a  rival.  While  he  reaches  the  understanding  of  rude 
and  uncultivated  persons,  as  well  as  touches  their  hearts  in¬ 
stead  of  offending  those  of  large  views  and  cultivated  minds,  he 
fixes  their  attention,  and  contributes  to  their  gratification 
and  improvement.  As  it  is  this  rare  capacity  of  producing 
such  opposite  effects  that  constitutes,  in  our  opinion,  the 
peculiar  excellence  of  Mr.  Jay,  and  gives  him  a  decided 
superiority  over  most  other  preachers,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  emplov  a  few  words  in  the  description  of  it. 

He  is  possessed,  then,  of  a  prevailing  desire  to  benefit 
the  souls  of  men;  which,  while  it  makes  him  solemn, 
earnest,  and  sometimes  severe,  induces  him  not  sq  much 
to  aim  at  amusing  or  astonishing,  as  at  becoming  useful  to 
his  hearers.  With  gravity  he  unites  mildness  and  affection. 
Although  he  does  not  appear  to  be  studious  of  continuity  in 
the  thoughts,  or  of  union  and  dependence  among  the  para¬ 
graphs,  of  his  discourses  ;  yet  there  is  a  weight  and  point 
in  individual  sentences — a  prettiness  or  importance  in  his 
observations — a  degree  of  truth,  of  freshness,  vivacity,  and 
universality  in  his  moral  delineations — a  mixture  of  both 
the  didactic  and  historical  parts  of  scripture  in  his  proofs 
and  illustrations,  as  well  of  its  consecrated  phraseology  in 
his  language — which  never  fail  to  interest,  and  often  pro¬ 
duce  a  powerful  effect.  Besides  all  this,  he  abounds  in 
similes,  which  are  always  familiar,  and  sometimes  wonder- 
fully  apt  and  expressive..  He  delights,  loo,  in  discoursing 
upon  historical  passages.  Here  he  is  most  at  his  ease,  and 
finds  the  greatest  scope  for  his  peculiar  talents  ; — a  remark 
in  illustration  of  which,  we  might  point  out  several  of  the 
sermons  both  in  this  and  the  former  volumes. 

We  must  now  cite  a  few  passages,  in  order  to  verify  the 
description  that  we  have  given  of  Mr.  Jay’s  character,  as  a 
maker  of  sermons.- — The  following  pas-age  illustrates  our 
author’s  very  pious  and  solemn,  yet  striking  and  lively 
manner 

<  The  sfiirit  of  grace  is  always  a  spirit  of  sufifilication.  It  brings  a  man 
upon  his  knees.  It  leads  him  to  speak  to  God,  rather  than  to  talk  of 
him.  And  much  will  he  see,  much  will  he  feel,  to  urge  him  to  seek 
the  Lord.  A  hell  to  escape  !  a  heaven  to  obtain  !  Sins  to  be  pardoned 
and  subdued !  Duties  to  be  performed  !  Trials  to  be  endured  !  and  God 
to  be  glorified  !  His  generation  to  be  served !  His  own  wants  !  and  the 
necessities  of  others  ! — All  these  are  enough  to  induce  him  to  pray— and 
to  pray  without  ceasing/  p.  176. 
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The  next  extract,  though  of  a  different  description,  is  yet 
vrery  characteristic  of  our  author. 

*  But  be  of  good  comfort,  ye  aged  servants  of  God.  He  will  no1 
turn  you  out  of  doors  now  your  labour  is  over  He  remembers  you 
the  kindness  of  your  youth.  He  accepts  of  your  desires  and  designs. 
He  pities  your  infirmities.  He  is  the  strength  of  your  hearts,  and 
your  portion  for  ever.  If  the  world  is  weary  of  you,  he  is  not.  If 
lover  and  friend  have  been  put  far  from  you,  and  your  acquaintances 
into  darkness,  the  eternal  God  is  your  refuge,  and  underneath  are  the 
everlasting  arms. 

‘  Your  salvation  is  nearer  than  when  you  believed.  The  night  is 
far  spent,  the  day  is  at  hand.  You  are  riding  at  anchor  off  the  fair 
havens ;  and  the  next  wind  or  tide  will  waft  you  in.’  p.  299. 

No  man  can  mistake  the  meaning  of  the  following  passage 
from  the  discourse  on  Gehazi  ;  and  yet  it  is  impossible  to  read 
it  without  being  roused  to  caution  and  vigilance. 

4  See  the  encroachments  and  progress  of  sin,  and  learn  how  dangerous 
it  is  to  give  way  to  any  evil  propensity. 

4  Here  is  avarice  leading  on  to  lying,  and  one  lie  followed  up  by  tw® 
more.  One  transgression  breaks  down  the  fence,  and  then  others  go  in 
more  easily,  and  by  a  kind  of  licence.  One  sin  often  renders  another 
necessary  to  its  execution  :  one  sin  often  renders  another  necessary  t® 
its  concealment.  The  obligation  the  sinner  lays  himself  under  in  order 
to  proceed  in  an  evil  course,  is  frequently  endless  ;  while  every  step  of 
the  progress  he  makes,  blinds  and  hardens  him  still  more.  When  a  child 
leaves  his  house  clean  in  his  apparel,  he  is  afraid  to  soil  even  his  feet  i  but 
the  first  stain  he  contracts  makes  him  less  regardless  of  the  second,  and 
the  second  of  the  third :  till  he  thinks  himself  so  bad,  that  caution  i* 
needless,  and  he  treads  any  where. 

.  4  Thus  we  read  that  men  proceed  from  evil  to  evil ;  that  they  wan 
worse  and  worse  ;  that  these  things  eat  as  do  a  canker ;  that  when  lust 
hath  conceived ,  it  bringeth  forth  sin ,  and  sin  when  it  is  fnished ,  bringing 
forth  death . 

4  i\nd  is  it  only  in  the  scripture  that  this  truth  is  asserted  ?  Do  we 
not  see  it  confirmed  in  actual  instances  every  day  ?  Over  how  many 
of  late  years  have  we  had  to  mourn  ?  But  which  of  these  unhappy 
characters  became  either  infidel  or  vicious  at  once?  They  endured 
evil  company,  and  then  chose  it.  They  trifled  with  the  sabbath,  and 
then  pr  ofaned  it.  One  thing  after  another  was  given  up,  till  they  said 
unto  God ,  Depart  from  us  ;  we  desire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways. 

4  Can  we  then  be  too  early  in  our  precautions  ?  Can  we  be  too  much 
afraid  of  beginnings  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  crush  the  egg  before  it  breaks 
forth  into  a  fiery  flying  serpent?'  pp.  314,  315. 

T  he  following  extract  deserves  attention,  as  it  shews 
the  manner  in  which  our  author  handles  passages  of  scrip¬ 
ture,  liow  he  employs  a  single  phrase  as  an  occasion  of 
introducing  pretty  or  important  remarks,  and  the  effect  he 
produces  byT  making  his  hearers  take  part  in  the  s^ene  he 
sets  before  them. 
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(  The  second  petition  regards  his  enemies  ;  and  seems  to  have  been 
offered  up  with  peculiar  solemnity  and  earnestness :  for  he  now 
kneeled  down  ;  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice ,  Lord*  lay  not  this  sin  to 
their  charge.  Behold  here  a  proof  of  the  grandeur  of  soul  real  religion 
inspires :  It  is  the  glory  of  a  man  to  pass  by  a  transgression ,  Behold  an 
example  of  obedience  to  a  command  which  infidels  have  ridiculed, 
and  which  thousands  look  upon  to  be  impracticable  :  I  say  unto  you , 
love  your  enemies ,  bless  them  that  curse  you ,  do  good  to  them  that  hate 
you,  and  pray  for  them  which  despitefully  use  you ,  and  persecute  you . 
Behold  an  instance  of  conformity  to  the  temper  of  a  dying  Saviour, 
who  prayed,  Father  forgive  them  for  they  know  not  what  ehey  do.  The 
same  spirit  actuates  the  master  and  his  disciples.  The  difference  only 
lies  here  He  received  the  spirit  without  measure,  while  we  possess  it 
in  a  limited  degree.  In  him  the  exercise  of  it  met  with  no  counter¬ 
acting  depravity  ;  but  in  us  it  is  resisted  by  adverse  powers  ;  and  hence 
a  perpetual  warfare  ;  the  flesh  lusting  against  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit 
against  the  flesh,  and  these  are  contrary  the  one  to  the  other,  so  that  we 
cannot  do  the  thing  that  we  would.  But  if  we  have  not  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
we  are  none  of  his.  The  same  principles  that  resided  in  him,  must  be 
found  in  us,  and  as  far  as  they  prevail,  they  will  produce  the  same  effect. 

‘  Having  said  this,  he  fell  asleep.  Sleep  has  nothing  formidable  in  it. 
A  weary  man,  after  a  day  of  toil,  feels  no  reluctance  to  lie  down  in 
his  bed.  The  disease  of  the  babe  awakens  all  the  anxiety  of  the 
mother,  and  she  cries,  Let  me  not  see  the  death  of  the  child ;  but  it  is 
otherwise  when  she  views  him  asleep.  She  knows  that  it  is  in  her 
power  to  awake 'him  at  pleasure;  and  to  embrace  him  refreshed  and 
improved.  And  this  is  the  soft  representation  given  of  the  believer’s 
death  in  the  scriptures;  and  it  is  so  essentially  just,  that  we  here  find 
a  death  of  violence  and  anguish  expiessed  by  it.  When  David  had 
served  his  generation  he  fell  asleep — but  he  died  in  a  palace,  in  a  fine 
bed,  and  surrounded  with  every  indulgence.  Stephen  dies  under  a 
shower  of  stones,  but  he  even  he  fell  asleep. 

‘  I  see  his  body  left  on  the  ground,  mangled  with  blows,  and  covered 
with  gore. — But  let  it  not  be  despised.  That  body,  is  the  work¬ 
manship  of  God  ;  it  is  the  purchase  of  the  Redeemer ;  it  is  the  temple 
of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  it  shall  be  renewed,  and  fashioned  like  the 
Saviour’s  own  glorious  body. — Accordingly  we  find  that  devout  men 
carried  Stephen — to  his  burial,  says  our  translation,  but  this  is  not  in 
the  original :  they  carried  him  from  the  place  of  execution  to  his  house, 
and  from  his  house  to  his  grave  :  and  made  great  lamentation  over  him. 

*  Honour  is  to  be  valued  according  to  the  quarter  from  which  it 
comes.  Who  would  like  to  be  deemed  the  favourite  of  Satan  ?  And 
why  should  we  wish  to  be  admired  and  caressed  by  the  world  ?  The 
very  world  that  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory,  when  he  was  on  earth ; 
and  would  willingly  do  it  again  ?  You  do  not  wish  to  stand  high  in 
the  estimation  of  vagrants,  traitors,  ideots,  and  madmen — and  what, 
as  to  religious  concerns  are  numbers  better — and  yet  how  many  things 
you  often  conceal,  or  sacrifice,  or  pursue,  to  gain  their  favour.  But 
devout  men  ;  the  saints  that  are  in  the  earth — these  are  the  excellent  in 
whom  is  all  my  delight.  To  belong  to  them ;  to  hear  them  coming 
around  me,  and  saying,  “  My  brother;”  for  them  to  rejoice  when  I 
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rejoice,  and  to  weep  when  1  weep  ;  to  be  loved  and  esteemed  by  them, 
in  life,  in  death  ;  this  is  delightful  ;  it  is,  to  use  the  words  of  a  beautiful 
writer,  like  walking  in  an  eastern  spice  grove.’  pp.  220 — 223. 

We  must  terminate  our  extracts  with  the  conclusion  of  a 
New  Year’s  Day  sermon,  on  the  Barren  Fig-tree.  It  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  solemn  and  impressive. 

‘  But  I  must  address  those  of  you  in  particular  who  have  begun  a 
new  year  without  a  new  heart.  Let  me  expostulate  with  you/  You 
have  long  enjoyed  the  means  of  grace.  The  husbandman  came  three 
years  to  inspect  this  fig-tree — but  God  has  come  twenty — thirty— -forty 
—fifty — sixty — is  it  possible  that  we  can  go  further  ? — Yes,  even 
seventy  years — to  some  of  you,  and  yet  after  all  has  found  no  fruit  !  ! 
— You  have  heard  of  the  danger  of  unprofitableness  under  religious 
advantages  ;  you  have  heard  that  the  axe  is  now  laid  to  the  root  of 
the  tree  ;  and  every  tree  that  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit  is  hewn  down 
and  cast  into  the  fire.  Many  have  been  cut  down  during  the  past  year 
in  their  sins ;  many,  O  !  dreadful  exchange !  have  been  sent  to  hell 
from  the  very  house  of  God.  Some  perhaps  less  guilty  than  you,  and 
to  whose  destruction  you  were  the  means  of  contributing.  But  you 
are  spared,  and  you  live  to  enter  on  another  year.  Ah  !  perhaps  this 
is  the  year,  the  very  year,  for  which  the  vine-dresser  has  been  pleading. 
Perhaps  he  has  said,  Grant  this  and  I  will  not  ask  for  another  hour  ! 
Perhaps  upon  this  revolution  of  time  all  your  eternal  interest  is  sus¬ 
pended — and  if  you  are  not  saved  this  year,  you  are  loot  for  ever-. 
Perhaps  at  the  end  of  this  year,  if  you  are  not  removed  from  this  world, 
you  may  be  abandoned  of  God,  who,  as  you  would  have  none  of  him 
will  give  you  up  to  your  own  heart’s  lust,  to  walk  in  your  own  counsel. 

4  One  thing  is  certain  i  there  is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor 
wisdom ,  in  the  grave  whither  thou  goest :  and  therefore  whatsoever  thy 
hand  jindeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thij  might.  And  since  you  know  not 
what  will  be  even  on  the  morrow ,  pray  with  David,  Lord,  so  teach  us  to 
tiumher  our  days,  that  we  may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom. 

4  And  what  is  wisdom?  Wisdom  is  a  relative  thing;  and  this  is 
so  true,  that  what  would  be  wise  for  one  man  to  do,  would  be  folly 
in  another.  The  question  then  is,  what  would  be  a  wise  part  to  act, 
considering  the  circumstances  in  which  you  are  placed.  Now  what 
does  common  sense  teach  us  in  other  cases  ?  If  a  man  has  an  important 
journey  to  take,  his  wisdom  consists  in  preparing  for  it.  If  a  man 
be  in  imminent  danger  Lorn  an  overhanging  precipice,  he  would  do 
wisely  to  flee.  If  a  man  be  labouring  under  a  threatening  disease, 
we  slmuld  reckon  him  a  fool  not  to  enquire  after  a  remedy  and  a  phy--» 
sician.— Avoid  this  folly.  Betake  yourselves  to  the  friend  of  sinners. 
Fall  at  his  feet,  and  say,  heal  me  and,  I  shall  be  healed;  save  me  and  I 
shall  he  saved ;  for  thou  art  mij  praise.  In  him  seek  the  justification 
of  your  persons,  the  sanctification  of  your  natures ;  a  title  to  heaven, 
and  a  meetness  for  it  ;  with  all  the  diligence  the  importance  or  these 
blessings  demands ;  and  so  much  the  more  as  ye  see  the  day  approaching. 
Dedicate  yourselves  unresevedly  to  him  who  loved  us  and  gave  himself 
for  us.  And  then,  should  the  news.  This  year  thou  shalt  die,  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  you,  as  it  was  to  one  of  old,  you.  may  hear  it  without  con* 
Yol.  VII.  4  N 
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sternation  ;  it  will  only  announce  your  deliverance,  your  triumph,  your 
eternal  gain.  And  if  your  life  should  be  continued  through  the  year 
we  have  begun,  and  through  many  following  years,  his  grace  shall  be 
sufficient  for  you,  rendering  your  trials  supportable,  and  your  duties 
practicable  and  pleasant.  Whether  you  live,  you  will  live  unto  the  Lord, 
or  whether  you  die ,  you  will  die  unto  the  Lord ,  so  that  living  or  dying 
you  will  he  the  Lord's.9  Amen.  pp.  156 — 159* 

These  discourses,  as  vvc  have  already  hinted,  have  very 
little  cement.  Our  author  hardly  ever  confines  himself  to 
one  subject.  He  does  not,  indeed,  appear  to  be  convinced 
that  unity  is  an  essential  quality  in  every  discourse  :  and,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  remarks  upon  as  many  topics,  or  even  words,  as 
are  contained  in  his  text.  We  should  not  despair,  however, 
ot  finding  an  apology  for  this  defect,  were  it  not  that  it  may 
be  thought  inseparably  connected  with  another,  still  less 
excusable, — a  poverty  of  instruction  ;  for,  to  some  persons, 
we  have  no  doubt,  he  will  appear  to  afford  neither  an  adequate 
explanation  of  particular  passages  of  scripture,  nor  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  branches  of  Christian  doctrine  or  morals. — To  what 
extent,  however,  the  foregoing  objections  may  be  applicable, 
we  shall  not  give  ourselves  the  trouble  to  inquire.  We  couki 
readily  overlook  many  more  blemishes  than  this  work  will  be 
found  to  contain,  in  consideration  of  its  peculiar  adaptedness 
to  engage  the  attention  of  the  younger  members  of  families  ; 
to  promote  a  serious  and  devout  spirit  in  their  minds  ;  and  by 
furnishing  them,  in  a  pleasing  and  interesting  manner,  with 
a  multitude  of  important  principles,  to  prepare  them  for  the 
study  of  more  intellectual  and  instructive  volumes. 

Alter  what  we  have  said,  it  would  be  needless  to  give  these 
sermons  our  cordial  recommendation,  or  to  assure  those  who 
may  be  in  possession  of  Mr.  Jay’s  former  volumes,  that  they 
will  find  the  present  in  no  respect  inferior. 

Art.  VII.  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  from  this  World  to  that  which  is  to 
come.  In  two  Parts.  By  John  Bunyan.  A  new  and  corrected  Edi¬ 
tion.  [By  the  Rev.  Joshua  Gilpin,  Wrockwardine,  Salop.]  8vo.  pp. 
xi.  482.  Hatchard,  1810. 

'JTIE  waking  thoughts  of  few  men  have  been  so  frequently 
read  as  the  dreams  of  Bunyan.  His  Pilgrim  has  been  our 
wonder  and  delight  in  early  youth,  and  ministered  to  our  in- 
-  struction  and  consolation  in  riper  years.  While  philosophers 
have  admired  the  simplicity,  the  wit,  the  ingenuity,  and  good 
sense  of  this  unrivalled  allegory  ;  the  pious  have  derived  from 
it,  in  all  the  stages  of  their  religious  course,  relief,  caution, 
direction,  and  encouragement.  There  is  no  work  in  which 
the  rise  and  progress  of  a  religious  spirit  and  temper  are  de- 
scibed  with  such  fidelity  to  truth  and  nature  \  and  in  which 
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the  difficulties  and  perplexities  and  temptations  of  a  devout 
life,  together  with  its  supports  and  satisfactions,  are  represented 
in  such  simple  and  affecting  colours,  as  in  this  ingenious  dream. 
It  is  level  to  the  meanest  capacity,  and  yet  the  wisest  will  be 
edified  in  perusing  it. 

Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  a  greater  proof  of  the  merit  of  this 
work  than  its  surprising  success,  notwithstanding  the  many 
gross  blemishes  that  disfigure  it.  The  commonest  rules  of 
grammar  are  violated  in  almost  every  page.  In  many  places  it 
is  gross  and  indelicate.  It  abounds  in  needless  repetitions; 
and  is,  in  some  places,  very  dark  and  obscure. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  whoever  should  purge  away 
these  defects,  without  impairing  the  beauties  of  the  work, 
would  render  a  very  essential  service  to  the  public.  Now  this 
is  precisely  what  Mr.  Gilpin,  the  present  editor,  has  attempted. 

4  My  intention,’  says  he, *  4  v/as  to  deal  with  the  venerable  Bunyan  as 
delicately  as  possible,  and  in  no  instance  to  deprive  him  of  that  beautiful 
simplicity  in  which  he  will  assuredly  stand  unrivalled  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  I  admired  his  Pilgrim’s  guise,  and  wished  only  to  adjust  it  in  a 
few  points,  where  it  seemed  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  general  decorum 
of  his  character.  It  appeared  to  me  desirable  that  he  should  be  made  to 
speak  with  a  little  more  grammatical  precision  ;  that  his  extreme  coarse¬ 
ness  should  be  moderately  abated  ;  that  he  should  be  rendered  less  ob¬ 
scure  in  some  passages,  less  tautological  in  others,  and  offensive  in  none.* 
— Pref.  pp.  xiv,  xv. 

This  is  exactly  what  was  required,  and  we  are  heartily  glad 
that  the  business  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Gilpin  ;  a  man 
of  genuine  piety,  and  of  a  cultivated  mind.  The  task,  indeed, 
he  has  undertaken  was  delicate  and  laborious;  but,  we  must 
say,  it  is  executed  to  our  entire  satisfaction.  Whatever  is  ex¬ 
cellent  in  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  not  only  remains  in  this 
edition,  but  appears  with  increased  advantage  ;  since  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  cleared  of  the  gross  and  offensive  ingredients  with 
which  it  was  originally  mixed  up.  It  is  Bunyan  himself 
without  his  faults.  As  Mr.  Gilpin  has  bestowed  immense  la¬ 
bour  on  this  very  delightful  and  profitable  work,  in  order  to 
render  it  more  generally  acceptable,  we  cannot  but  give  him 
our  warmest  thanks  ; — while  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  its 
rapid  sale  will  speedily  evince  the  gratitude  of  the  public. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  we  oweMiis  improvement  of 
the  Pilgrim’s  Progress  to  the  dying  request  of  Mr.  Gilpin’s 
interesting  son  a  circumstance  which,  while  it  must  have 
very  much  softened  the  fatigue  of  the  editor,  will,  we  have  no 
doubt,  very  much  recommend  this  volume  to  the  generality  of 
young  persons. 

*  See  Eel.  Rev.  Vol.  V.  p.  87. 
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Art.  VIII.  Letters ,  Elegant ,  Interesting ,  Evangelical ;  illustrative  of 

the  Author’s  amiable  Character,  and  developing  many  Circumstances 
of  his  Early  History  not  generally  known.  Never  before  published. 
By  James  Hervey,  A.  M»  Late  Rector  of  Weston  Favell  and  Colling- 
tree,  Northamptonshire;  &c.  &c.  8vo.  pp.  34-8.  Rivingtons,  and 
Hatchard.  181 L 

A  SHORT  advertisement  by  the  editor,  whose  signature  to 
the  dedication  is  c  Isaac  Burgess,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Commandant,  Pendennis  Artillery,’  thus  accounts  for  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  these  letters. 

‘  Nearly  three  years  since,  in  travelling  through  the  North  of  Devon, 
my  mind  became  much  impressed  with  an  idea,  that  many  unpublished 
Letters  of  Mr.  Hervey  might  still  be  in  existence  at  Stoke  Abbey ;  and 
upon  paying  a  visit  there,  I  could  not  refrain  mentioning  it  to  the  worthy 
proprietor  of  that  charming  place.  He  confirmed  the  opinion,  and  pro¬ 
mised,  that  at  his  leisure  he  would  collect  them.  Some  long  journies, 
and  a  variety  of  other  avocations,  in  a  great  measure  obliterated  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  from  my  memory,  till  December  last,  when  going  again  into 
that  country,  it  presented  itself  to  my  mind  with  increased  interest.  Upon 

renewing  my  application  to  Colonel  O - ,’  (Orchard)  ‘  he  obligingly 

favoured  me  with  all  the  following  Letters,  except  the  last.  They  are 
given  to  the  public,  faithfully,  from  the  original  manuscripts,  (which, 
unless  in  two  or  three  instances,  are  all  in  Mr.  Hervey ’s  own  hand)  save 
that  some  circumstances  of  family,  local,  or  trivial  concern,  are  omitted. 

*  I  cannot  help  considering  it  as  a  singular,  and  to  me  most  honourable 
dispensation  of  God's  providence,  that  I  should  have  been  made  the 
humble  instrument  of  bringing  those  pious  and  beautiful  Letters  to  light, 
after  having  lain  in  oblivion  for  so  long  a  period  of  time.  It  therefore 
behoves  me,  earnestly  to  implore  that  a  divine  blessing  may  accompany 
the  perusal  of  them,’  &c.  &c. 

A  very  remarkable  circumstance  attends  the  dedication  (to 
Paul  Orchard,  Esq.  :)  it  begins  thus  : 

i  It  is  now  sixty-four  years  since  the  venerable  author  of  the  following 
Letters  waited  upon  you  with  the  dedication  of  some  of  his  invaluable 
writings.  After  such  a  lapse  of  time,  it  will  form  a  singular  circumstance 
in  the  history  of  dedications,  that  another  Volume  of  his  Works  should 
solicit  the  honour  of  your  patronage*.’ 

To  this  gentleman’s  father  and  mother,  but  especially  to 
to  the  latter,  by  much  the  greater  proportion  of  these  letters 
are  addressed.  The  very  few  not  so  addressed,  are  chiefly  to  a 
few  clerical  friends,  among  vvhom  we  find  the  names  of  Wesley 
ana  Whitefieid.  There  are  two  of  extraordinary  length  to 
6  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robins,’  on  the  author’s  favourite  topic,  the 
imputed  righteousness  of  Christ. — The  series  begins  in  the 

*  The  dedicatee  was,  however,  but  a  little  boy  at  the  time  the  Medita¬ 
tions  were  publicly  inscribed  to  him,  as  appears  by  dates  in  these  letters. 
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year  1736,  and  ends  at  the  close  of  1754.  In  the  last  of  them, 
that  has  a  date,  the  writer  mentions  that  he  has  just  sent  to 
the  press  the  last  sheet  of  his  Theron  and  Aspasio. 

The  editor  should  be  prepared  against  feeling  surprise,  if 
he  should  find  it  to  be  rather  a  general  opinion,  that  he  has  fe¬ 
licitated  himself  on  bringing  these  letters  to  light  in  terms 
fully  strong  enough  for  the  occasion.  There  has  been  a  time 
when  the  public  sentiment  would  have  been  considerably 
more  in  sympathy  with  his  own,  than  probably  it  may  be  at 
present.  Among  serious  readers,  the  estimate  of  their  most 
excellent  author,  on  points  far  more  important  than  those 
that  relate  to  the  art  of  authorship,  has  been,  and  will  ever 
remain,  invariable.  There  can  he  very  few  individuals,  whose 
opinion  would  be  worth  hearing,  that  will  not  speak  with  de¬ 
light  of  his  exalted  piety,  of  his  zeal  for  such  views  of  the 
Christian  religion  as  animated  our  venerable  and  heroic  re¬ 
formers,  and  the  worthiest  of  their  successors,  and  of  the  ex¬ 
emplary  purity  of  his  life.  In  addition  to  this,  his  writings 
manifest  an  understanding  of  a  respectable  order;  and  have 
been  exceeded,  we  believe,  by  very  few  books  in  extent  of 
beneficial  influence.  His  Meditations,  especially,  have  con¬ 
tributed  more,  it  is  probable,  than  any  other  book,  to  the  va¬ 
luable  object  of  prompting  and  guiding  serious  minds,  of  not 
the  superior  rank  in  point  of  taste,  to  draw  materials  of  devo¬ 
tional  thought  from  the  scenery  of  nature.  An  immense  num¬ 
ber  of  persons,  have  been  taught  by  him,  to  contemplate  the 
vicissitude  and  phenomena  of  the  seasons,  the  flowers  ol  the 
earth,  and  the  stars  of  heaven,  with  such  pious  and  salutary 
associations,  as  would  not  otherwise  have  been  suggested  to 
their  minds  :  and  the  value  of  these  associations  is  incalculable, 
on  the  double  ground  of  enlargement  of  thought,  and  devo¬ 
tional  tendency.  Hervey  ranks,  therefore,  among  the  high 
benefactors  of  his  age. — But  in  turning  to  the  more  strictly 
literary  estimate  of  his  writings,  there  is  no  averting  the  heavy 
charges  which  critics,  without  one  dissenting  voice,  bring 
against  his  style.  No  one  qualified  in  the  smahesc  degree  to 
judge  of  good  writing,  ever  attempts  to  controvert  the  justice 
with  which  they  pronounce  that  style  aitificial,  tumid,  and 
gaudy,  loaded  with  an  inanimate  mass  of  epithets,  and  in 
short,  very  fine,  without  being  at  all  rich.  . 

The  letters  before  us,  however,  partake  less  of  this  fault, 
than  his  elaborate  printed  compositions.  Here  and  there,  in¬ 
deed,  the  writer  comes  upon  us  with  passages  like  this; 

«  Jf  these  lines  shall  chance  to  find  you  expatiating  in  the  fields,  let 
them  by  no  means  stop  or  divert  your  walk.  It  is  pleasing,  it  is  healthy, 
to  rove  along  the  grassy  carpet,  delicately  enamelled  with  white  and  yet- 
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low  ;  to  breathe  the  air  perfumed  with  purest  sweets  ;  to  hear  the  pretty 
songsters  from  the  woods  and  hedges  warbling  out  their  unambitious 
notes  ;  to  feast  the  eyes  with  the  various  colours  of  nature,  and  the  inimi¬ 
tably  fine  strokes  of  the  Divine  pencil.  All  this  is  delightful ;  and  then 
to  raise  the  mind  to  the  great  fountain  of  all-creating  excellence,  &c.’ 

But,  for  the  most  part,  the  writing  is  in  a  much  plainer,  and 
therefore  in  a  much  better  style.  At  the  same  time,  when  the 
writer  suffers  himself  to  descend  to  the  more  simple  mode  of 
expression,  and  leaves  undisturbed  the  wardrobe  of  artificial 
ornament,  it  appears  very  palpably  that  his  imagination  was 
intrinsically  feeble.  This  forbearance  of  factitious  magni¬ 
ficence,  this  abstinence  from  the  storehouse  of  highly  colour¬ 
ed  phraseology,  allows  his  faculties  to  stand  out  in  their  natural 
form  and  dimensions.  And  his  mental  properties,  as  dis¬ 
played  in  this  simple  light,  appear  to  be,  clear  sense, 
of  moderate  reach,  religious  and  philanthropic  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  most  refined  and  elevated  order,  and  a  languid  and 
ineffective  imagination,  the  injudicious  stimulating  of  which, 
in  the  author’s  elaborate  works,  (where  a  motive  of  the  most 
genuine  and  unmingled  piety  made  him  wish  to  recommend 
religious  sentiment  by  embellishing  it,)  resulted  in  swelling 
poetic  diction,  instead  of  brilliant  conception.  Not,  indeed, 
that  it  is  at  all  difficult  to  discern  the  real  quality  of  this  ima¬ 
gination  through  the  artificial  diction  ;  but  still  it  is  curious, 
and  may  be  instructive  to  those  who  are  learning  the  art  of 
composition,  to  see  such  a  proof  how  completely  it  was  artifi¬ 
cial,  as  is  afforded  by  a  comparison  between  the  author’s  fi¬ 
nished  writings,  and  such  parts  of  these  letters  as  were  writ¬ 
ten  without  any  rhetorical  effort.  We  are  not  saying  that  even 
here  the  style  is  easy  and  varying.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears 
in  a  considerable  degree  what  we  call  set:  but  still  it  is  toler¬ 
ably  plain,  and  keeps  near  the  level  of  the  thought.  In  those 
paragraphs,  however,  where  an  excursion  of  fancy  is  attempt¬ 
ed,  the  reigning  fault  of  his  diction  generally  becomes  again 
apparent.  In  some  instances,  also,  an  inconsistency  or  unfor¬ 
tunate  arrangement  of  images,  or  a  defect  of  taste  in  the 
selection  and  adaptation  of  them,  will  require  the  cultivated 
reader  to  recollect,  that  no  sentences  of  private  friendly  com¬ 
munication  were  ever  written  in  more  perfect  absence  of  any 
thought  of  the  press.  It  is  impossible,  however,  not  to  regret 
that  the  Editor  had  not  so  far  kept  this  recollection  in  mind, 
as  to  be  induced  to  exempt  from  the  press  such  an  uncouth  and 
humiliating  application  as  the  following,  of  one  of  the  images 
in  one  of  the  visions  in  the  Revelation  ;  an  image  presented, 
if  vve  may  so  express  it,  through  a  certain  medium  of  dark 
and  awful  magnificence,  from  the  solemnity  of  which  a  re¬ 
fined,  and  we  will  confidently  say,  a  devotional  taste,  will  dis- 
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approve  its  being  drawn  out  into  naked  display,  and  into  fami- 
liar,  and  at  the  same  time,  incorrectly  imagined  operation. 

*  Certainly  you  will  say,  we  have  been  “  in  deaths  oft.”  Indeed,  Ma¬ 
dam,  we  have.  We  have  seen  the  pale  horse  and  his  rider  go  forth 
amongst  us,  conquering  and  to  conquer.  We  have  seen  him  boarding  our 
vessels,  and  forcing  our  houses.  We  have  seen  him  going  down  into  the 
cabin,  and  ascending  into  the  pulpit.’  p.  139. 

It  cannot  be  necessary,  for  us,  we  should  hope,  in  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  any  one  of  our  religious  readers,  to  follow  these  few 
sentences  of  observation  on  Hervey’s  distinguishing  style  of 
authorship,  with  an  averment — that  not  one  of  those  readers 
can  entertain  a  more  cordial  veneration  for  that  most  excellent 
man.  This  we  should  confidently  make  hut  at  the  same 
time,  every  voice  ought  to  join  in  disapprobation  of  an  in¬ 
flated  diction,  as  employed  on  any  subject,  but  especially  on 
religion.  And  indeed,  we  believe  the  general  opinion  in  the 
present  instance,  is  coming  fast  into  agreement  with  that  of 
the  critics. 

These  letters  contain  very  little  incident,  or  description  of 
character.  The  personal  references  are  mostly  confined  to 
the  family  and  immediate  connexions  of  the  lady  to  whom  the 
greatest  number  of  them  are  addressed,  with  here  and  there  a 
brief  allusion  to  circumstances  attending  the  writer.  The 
main  substance  of  the  letters  consists  of  plain  pious  reflec¬ 
tions,  sometimes  directly  inculcated  on  his  respected  friend  and 
benefactress,  sometimes  insinuated  to  her,  with  a  good  deal 
of  address  ;  evincing  at  once  an  anxiety  to  avoid  appearing 
intrusive  and  for  ever  preaching,  and  a  most  deep  and  benevo-, 
lent  solicitude  for  her  highest  welfare,  and  that  of  her  family. 
Nothing  can  he  more  amiable,  and  at  the  same  time  more  dig¬ 
nified,  dian  this  persevering  fidelity  to  what  he  justly  esteem¬ 
ed  the  duty  of  friendship  and  of  his  Christian  office.  The 
following  is  a  fair  specimen  : 

c  -Indeed  you  do  me  too  great  an  honour  in  vouchsafing  to  thank  me 
for  my  letters.  I  esteem  it  a  favour  that  you  will  permit  me,  to  remind 
you  of  serious  and  everlasting  things.  And  Oh  !  might  these  epistolary 
remembrances  stir  up  in  my  benefactress’s  mind,  a  more  hearty  concern  for 
her  precious  soul  ;  with  joy  I  should  reflect  on  them  in  my  last  moments. 
I  fear  I  presume  sometimes,  and  make  too  bold  with  your  condescending 
goodness.  But  if  I  write  freely  and  plainly,  in  a  pressing  or  importunate 
manner,  impute  it,  for  it  is  wholly  owing,  to  my  zeal  for  your  spiritual 
•welfare.  It  is  because  I  long,  I  earnestly  long,  to  see  that  generous  person 
one  day  crowned  with  eternal  glory,  who  has  shewed  such  respect,  and 
exercised  such  kindness  to  me.  If  I  tell  her  of  the  sinfu  ness  and  comm- 
tion  of  our  nature,  it  is  only  that  she  maybe  healed  and  cleansed  by  di¬ 
vine  grace.  If  I  speak  of  the  imperfection  and  worthlessness  ot  our  best 
services,  it  is  only  that  she  may  be  brought  to  a  happy  reliance  on  Jesus 
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Christ,  and  so  have  life  through  his  name.  If  I  dare  to  mention  our 
ruined  and  undone  condition,  both  by  original  pollution  and  actual  trans¬ 
gression,  it  is  only  with  this  pleasing  view,  that  she  may  be  restored  by 
the  great  Repairer  of  our  breaches,  and  recovered  by  the  great  Physician 
of  our  souls. 

4  I  find,  Madam,  that  time  is  passing  away,  and  hastening  apace  to  its 
expiring  period.  I  feel  all  earthly  enjoyments  to  be  unsatisfactory,  and 
nothing  substantial  here  below.  It  is  therefore  my  wish  and  prayer,  that 
God  may  give  you  everlasting  felicity,  and  make  you  glad  with  the  light 
of  his  countenance.’ 

There  is  one  long  letter  to  a  clerical  friend,  protesting 
against  his  determination  to  resign  his  living,  and  become  an 
itinerant  preacher.  Throughout  it  the  writer  is  the  zealous 
advocate  and  panegyrist  of  the  Established  Church.  That, 
however,  his  enlarged  and  affectionate  spirit  had  no  tincture  of 
bigotry,  there  needed  not  such  a  pleasing  little  paragraph  as 
the  following  to  shew  : 

‘  My  present  lodging  is  more  commodious,  comfortable,  and  pleasant 
than  the  former  ;  and,  what  is  a  material  article  in  circumstances  in  any 
way  straitened,  considerably  cheaper.  It  is,  indeed,  in  a  Dissenter’s 
house.  But  when  the  concurrence  of  so  many  weighty  reasons  invites  me 
to  this  situation,  shall  one  single  objection  withhold  me  from  it  ?  which, 
however  it  may  appear  on  a  superlicial  view,  if  duly  considered,  is  no  ob¬ 
jection  at  all.  For  do  I  long  earnestly  to  dwell  with  my  dissenting  bre¬ 
thren  ever  more  in  heaven,  and  cannot  I  find  in  my  heart  to  dwell  with 
them  a  few  months  under  the  same  roof  on  earth  V — p.  133. 

In  the  lattar  part  of  the  series  there  are  many  allusions  to 
declining  health,  and  some  affecting  anticipations  of  death, 
calml}'  expressive  of  the  full  felicity  of  Christian  confidence. 


Art.  IX.  Fables  and  Satires ,  with  a  Preface  on  the  Esopean  Fable.  By 
Sir  Brooke  Boothby,  Bart.  2  vols.  12mo.  pp.  lxiii.  1^2,  241. 
price  15s.  Constable,  Edinburgh. 

rj  HESE  two  costly  volumes  will  never  rank  the  name  of  their  author, 
either  among  good  writers,  or  among  good  men.  The  versification 
is  of  that  common  unimpressive  kind,  which  a  man  of  readiness  might, 
without  much  difficulty,  use  in  common  conversation.  It  has  neither  deli¬ 
cacy,  force,  nor  point ;  and  runs  on  in  a  dull,  monotonous,  imfirovisatore 
sort  of  a  tone,  which  fatigues  the  ear  beyond  all  toleration.  The  satires, 
the  gentlest  of  their  race,  consist  of  such  exquisitely  conceived  and  modu¬ 
lated  poetry,  and  such  keen  and  biting  raillery  as  the  following  i — 

‘  Whenever  peace  is  to  be  had. 

Some  sacrifices  must  be  made  ; 

And  a  broad  common  basis  found 
Upon  the  fair  and  solid  ground 
Of  mutual  advantages. 

Not  mutual  animosities.’— -p.  190. 
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Of  such  effete  and  prosaic  stuff  as  this,  we  find  no  difficulty  in  giving 
credit  to  Sir  B.  when  he  informs  his  friend  that 

*  A  Phedrus,  I  by  chance  had  bought, 

Serv’d  to  amuse  the  vacant  thought ; 

Then  to  translate  him  I  began, 

And  the  work  easily  went  on.’ — p.  203. 

But  Sir  Brooke  is  a  reformer,  and  casts  stones,  most  plentifully,  at  the 
bigots,  and  hypocrites’,  who 

*  With  impious  arrogance  presume 
The  title  of  elect  to  assume, 

Would  be  believed  a  chosen  race 
Minioned  with  God’s  peculiar  grace/ 

4  And  all  good  works,  as  vain,  reject 
If  not  of  their  exclusive  sect ; 

And  to  beatitudes  prefer 
The  slang  of  canting  minister/ 

With  a  good  deal  more  of  the  sarnie  disgusting  and  despicable  slande  r. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  all  this  censure  and  moral  instruction  comes 
with  admirable  effect  from  the  man  who  charges  these  sects  with  arro¬ 
gance  and  censoriousness ;  and  with  a  still  better  grace  from  the  writer  of 
a  composition  (vol.  i.  p.  83)  the  most  beastly  that  it  has  been  our  fate  to 
read,  since  we  4  heaved  the  gorge’  at  the  filthiness  of  Swift,  Sir  Brooke 
may  say  that  he  found  it  in  Phaedrus,  but  it  was  his  duty  to  have  left  it 
there.  "He  is  sufficiently  forward  to  declaim  against  the  vulgarity  of  former 
translators.  We  wish  he  had  been  careful  to  correct  his  own. 


\ 

Art.  X.  A  funeral  Discourse ,  occasioned  by  the  Death  of  the  Rev. 

•  Dr.  Barnes,  preached  at  Cross-street  Meeting-house,  in  Manchestei,  on 

Sunday,  15th  July,  1810,  by  John  Yates,  8vo.  pp.  86.  1810. 

'"THIS  sermon  is  distinguished  chiefly  by  its  heathenish,  antichristian 
^  character.  Dr.  Barnes  died  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age.  I  his  inci- 
dent,  though  little  remote  from  the  usual  course  of  human  events,  seemed, 
to  Mr.  Yates,  to  bear  hard  on  the  goodness  and  equity  of  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence  He  sets  himself,  therefore,  ‘  to  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men, 
in  this  case.  The  death  of  good  men  being  to  themselves  a  release  from 
both  spiritual  and  corporeal  evil,  as  well  as  a  transition  from  the  caie  and 
labour  of  this  life  to  a  state  where  the  sphere  of  their  beneficence  shall  be 
inconceivably  extended ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  serving  to  show  survivors 
the  end  of  their  creation,  the  object  they  should  aim  at  in  the  per  oim- 
ance  of  virtuous  actions,— to  afford  an  example  of  the  rise  and  progress 
and  finishing  of  moral  character,— and  both  to  increase  the  ove  o  virtue 
and  to  destroy  the  love  of.  temporary  good  ;  our  preacher  imeis,  that  it  is 
not  only  consistent  with  the  equity  of  the  divine  nature,  but  even  expres¬ 
sive  of  the  kindness  and  mercy  of  God.  . 

After  this  vindication  of  Providence,  Mr.  Y.  proceeds  to  improve  the 
event  in  a  memoir  of  Dr.  Barnes.  From  this  we  learn,  that  even  in  his 
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early  youth,  by  the  care  and  diligence  of  his  mother,  his  mind  was  deeply 
imbued  with  moral  and  religious  principles  ; — that,  though  he  completed 
his  studies  for  the  ministry  at  Warrington  Academy,  he  discovered  in  his 
first  public  devotional  exercise  a  degree  of  earnestness,  of  zeal  and  ani- 
'  mation  which,  however  suitable  to  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  and  conducive 
to  the  offices  of  religious  instruction,  at  first  astonished,  and  afterwards 
disgusted  those  who  had  been  inured  to  the  cold  and  comfortless  regions  of 
Socinianism  ; — and  that  he  spent  about  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life  as 
pastor  of  the  society  assembling  for  divine  worship  in  Cross-street  Chapel, 
Manchester, —  in  which  station  he  appears  to  have  been  very  useful,  both 
in  his  public  and  private  instruction,  by  his  zeal  and  activity  in  promoting 
several  public  institutions,  and  by  a  diligent  attention  to  the  duties  of  charity 
and  benevolence. 

Art.  XI.  Simple  Pleasures ,  designed  for  young  persons  above  twelve 

years  of  age.  By  Miss  Venning.  12mo.  pp.  200.  Price  4s  6d.  Harris. 

1811. 

r|  HIS  is  a  respectable  collection  of  common  places  in  natural 
history,  chemistry,  &c.  conveyed  in  the  form  of  dialogues.  We 
are  unable  to  say  much  in  praise  of  the  style,  which  is  too  stiff 

and  cumbrous  for  the  subjects  :  and  the  whole  volume  has  painfully 

reminded  us  of  the  superior  attractions  of  Evenings  at  Homey  and  of 
Miss  Edgworth’s  delightful  tales. 

Mr.  L.  one  of  the  dramatis  persona ?,  in  conjunction  with  his  wife 
and  two  children,  established  a  school  in  their  village :  i  but  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  is  of  importance  to  impress  the  minds  of  children 

with  pleasing  ideas  of  religion,’  they  devote  part  of  tile  sabbath  to 
reading  and  expounding — 4  Mrs.  Barbauld’s  beautiful  hymns.3  And  as 
some  of  these  4  beautiful  hymns’  which  are  deemed  worthy  to  super¬ 
sede  the  bible,  contain  references  to  different  flowers,  the  children 
are  detached  to  pluck  these  flowers  from  the  surrounding  fields, — 
for  what  useful  purpose  it  is  not  very  easy  to  imagine.  These 
edifying  meetings  are  closed,  not  by  prayer  and  praise,  but  by  stories 
founded  on  facts,  and  suited  to  the  lesson  of  the  day.  It  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  explain  that  this  lesson  of  the  day  has  no  reference  to 
the  church  service,  but  to  4  Mrs.  Barbauld’s  beautiful  hymns.’ 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  volume,  Catherine  undertakes  to  teach 
her  brother  to  play  on  the  harp,  and  stipulates  that  in  return  Frank 
shall  instruct  her  in  the  management  of  that  truly  feminine  in¬ 
strument,  the  fiddle. 

Two  or  three  of  the  facts  are  rather  of  a  suspicious  sort  ;  we 
very  much  question  the  following,  quoted  on  the  authority  of  St. 
Pierre,  a  most  entertaining  writer,  but  who  seems  to  have  paid  little 
attention  to  that  sound  maxim  of  Boileau  :  4  Rien  n’est  beau  que 

le  vrai.’ 

4  An  Indian  places  himself  astride  upon  a  bamboo  and  thus  crosses 
-a  river,  swimming  with  his  feet.  A  traveller  has  asserted,  that 
crocodiles  never  touch  those  <who  thus  pass  a  river ,  though  they  fre¬ 
quently  attack  the  canoes,  and  even  the  sloops  of  Europeans.  He  at- 
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tributes  this  abstinence  of  so  voracious  an  animal,  to  a  natural  antipathy 
to  the  bamboo  ’ 

A  Chinese  may  very  naturally  have  this  antipathy,  but  as  the 
punishment  of  the  bastinado  is  not  yet  in  general  use  among  crocodiles, 
\ve  feel  some  little  difficulty  in  accounting  for  this  shyness  of  the 
bamboo.  The  following  pretty  little  romance  is,  we  suspect,  much 
of  the  same  kind. 

‘  There  is  a  sparrow  of  Hindoostan  that  has  the  instinct  to  light 
up  its  nest  in  the  night-time  with  glow-worms,  which  it  collects 
for  this  purpose ;  and  attaches  them  to  the  inside  of  the  nest  by 
means  of  a  tenacious  clay., 

Now  as  we  never  heard  of  sparrows  being  afraid  to  go  to  bed 
in  the  dark,  or  much  addicted  to  growing  pale  by  the  midnight  lamp, 
and  as  we  cannot  conceive  of  any  other  motive  for  this  whimsical  illu¬ 
mination,  we  must  take  leaye  to  reject  the  ‘  clay’  as  altogether  apo¬ 
cryphal,  and  to  receive  just  so  much  of  the  story  as  informs  us,  that 
sparrows  find  glow  worms  in  the  dark  by  their  light,  carry  them  to 
their  nests,  and  either  transfer  them  to  their  young,  or  eat  them  at  their 
leisure. 

Art.  XII.  An  Enquiry  Into  the  State  of  our  Commercial  Relations  with  the 
'  Northern  Powers,  with  reference  to  our  Trade  with  them  under  the 
Regulation  of  Licences,  the  advantages  which  the  enemy  derives 
from  it,  and  its  effects  on  the  Revenue,  the  course  of  the  Foreign 
Exchanges,  the  price  of  Bullion,  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
British  Empire.  London,  pp  110,  Price  3s.  6d.  ITatchard,  1811. 

rpHlS  pamphlet  appears  to  be  the  production  of  a  sensible,  well  in- 
*•  formed,  and  sufficiently  impartial  man*  It  is  on  the  whole  ably 
drawn  up,  and  may  serve  to  convey,  in  a  cheap  and  intelligible  form, 
much  useful  and  interesting  information.  The  writer  has  taken  pains 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  state  of  things,  and  communicates 
the  result  of  his  inquiries  and  reflections,  distinctly,  and  without  the 

slightest  tinge  of  pedantry  or  pertness. 

He  sets  out  with  a  sort  of  bird’s  eye 'view  of  our  recent  and  actual 
relations  with  the  Baltic  powers.  Without  giving  any  opinion  on  the 
justice  or  injustice  of  our  base  and  disastrous  attack  on  C  openhagen, 
he  states  it  as  his  decided  conviction  that,  the  blow  once  stiuck, 
policy  clearly  dictated  the  retention  of  the  island  of  .Zealand,  and  he 
expresses  his  firm  belief  that  if  it  had  been  retained,  Russia  would 
have  hence  been  effectually  intimidated  from  entering  into  hostilities 
against  Great  Britain.  The  object  of  this  part  of  the  inquiry  is  to 
shew,  and  in  our  opinion,  with  success,  that  our  government,  has  adopted, 
more  especially  with  respect  to  Russia,  a  very  erroneous  system  of  policy. 
In  fact  it  must  be  obvious  to  the  most  superficial  politician,  that  with 
a  monarch  of  weak  and  wavering  mind,  such  as  the  present  Czar, 
mild  and  temporizing  measures  were  only  calculated  to  confirm  him 
in  his  resolution,  and  to  induce  him  to  persevere  in  a  plan  whose 
vigour  we  dared  not  imitate,  and  whose  injurious  effects  we  admitted 
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by  our  efforts  to  evade.  We  have  been  long  since  told  by  respect¬ 
able  naval  authorities,  that  Cronstadt  might  have  been  taken  or  des¬ 
troyed  by  a  well  conducted  attack :  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but 
that  if  a  vigorous  system  had  been  adopted  and  adhered  to,  the  weak 
and  heartless  man  whose  very  personal  character  seemed  changed  by 
the  conferences  at  Tilsit,  and  by  his  dread  of  Napoleon,  would  have 
treated  us  with  equal  respect,  when  compelled  to  regard  us  with  equal 
fear.  Instead,  however,  of  acting  on  this  decisive  plan,  and  especially 
instead  of  sealing  up  every  Russian  port,  and  retorting  upon  our  enemy 
the  privations  which  his  non-importation  edicts  were  designed  to 
inflict  upon  us;  our  administration  completely  played  into  his  hands, 
gave  him  every  facility  for  exporting  his  superfluous  produce,  and  by 
an  indiscriminate  and  unlimited  issue  of  licences,  enriched  the  conti¬ 
nental  merchants  with  English  bullion,  filled  the  enemy’s  ports  with 
sequestered  ships,  and  confiscated  produce,  and  glutted  our  own  ware¬ 
houses  with  Baltic  merchandise. 

It  does  not  very  clearly  appear  by  what  motives  ministers  could  have 
been  actuated  in  their  adoption  of  this  strange  scheme.  If  revenue 
were  their  object,  the  present  writer  shews  that  it  could  not  but  fail 
on  a  just  calculation. 

/ 

‘  As  to  the  deriving  of  revenue  from  Baltic  importations,  it  may 
be  fairly  admitted  that  the  amount  of  the  duties  arising  from  them 
has  certainly  been  considerable.  With  reference,  however,  to  the  mag¬ 
nitude  and  extent  of  this  branch  of  our  commerce,  the  revenue  which 
it  has  produced,  forms  but  a  small  per  centage  on  the  whole  amount, 
as  many  of  these  articles  subject  only  to  very  moderate  duties,  and 
others  upon  which  larger  duties  are  imposed,  are  in  great  part  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  government  itself.’ 

lie  is,  we  think  equally  successful  in  pointing  out  the  injurious  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  licence  system  upon  the  course  of  the  foreign  exchanges, 
in  enhancing  the  price  of  bullion,  and  in  its  operation  upon  the 
prosperity  of  the  Empire. 

Art.  XI II.  A  Sketch  of  the  life  of  Thomas  Prior ,  and  a  Series  of 
letters  uritteu  ly  him ,  principally  addressed  to  his  relatives  on  the 
importance  of  religion.  Compiled  by  l.R.  Prior  brother  of  the  deceased 
12mo.  pp.  159.  Gale  and  Curtis.  1811. 

\  LTHOUGH  the  subject  of  this  memoir  moved  in  a  humhle  sphere 
of  life,  yet  the  book  itself  cannot  fail  to  interest  pious  readers. 
It  contains  a  simple,  natural,  and  apparently  faithful  account  of  a  young 
man,  who,  notwithstanding  the  care  and  solicitude  of  religious  parents, 
broke  through  all  the  restraints  of  conscience  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure, 
but  who  after  several  relapses,  was  effectually  brought  home  to  the 
shepherd  and  bishop  of  souls,  and  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven 
full  of  hope  and  peace.  The  letters,  fifty-four  in  number,  and  oc- 
cupying  almost  the  whole  of  the  volume,  were  written  during  the  last 
six  years  of  his  life ;  and  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  spirit  of  simple 
and  ardenc  piety. 


Kennedy’s  Glenochel.  l02@ 

Art.  XIV.  1  atmarchcil  Timesf  or  the  Land  of  Canaan  ,*  3.  figuratc 
History,  in  seven  books,  comprising  interesting  events,  incidents, 
and  characters,  founded  on  the  Holy  Scriptures.  By  Miss  O’Keeffe. 
2vols.  12mo.  price  10s.  6d.  Gale  and  Curtis.  London. 

cannot  say  that  we  very  highly  approve  the  degradation  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the  materials  of  an  every  day  novel. 
There  is  a  simplicity  in  the  plain  and  antique  histories  of  the  sacred 
records  which  cannot  but  be  injured  by  addition  ;  and  a  sacredness  of 
truth  in  their  narration  which  rejects  the  unhallowed  intrusion  of 
foreign  ornament.  We  would  object  particularly  to  the  intrusion  of 
such  ill  calculated  works  into  any  .system  of  education.  The  Scriptures, 
and  nothing  but  the  Scriptures they  contain  enough  of  interest  to 
charm  the  opening  mind;  and  the  brief  and  impressive  narrative  takes 
a  stronger  and  more  permanent  hold  upon  the  memory,  than  if  it 
were  encumbered  with  decoration,  or  protracted  by  minute  detail. 

With  these  exceptions,  we  are  not  disposed  to  say  any  thing  in 
dispraise  of  these  volumes.  They  contain  seven  figurate,  as  they  are 
quaintly  called,  histories,  founded  upon  incidents  in  the  lives  of  Abraham, 
Ishmael,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Esau,  Joseph,  and  Benjamin  ;  and  without  which 
any  remarkable  departure  from  the  original  records,  are  wrought,  up  with 
considerable  discrimination  of  character,  and  with  occasional  felicity  of 
description.  At  the  same  time  we  cannot  forbear  suggesting  to  the 
fair  author,  (if,  as  it  should  appear  she  be  a  lady,  and  young,)  the 
expediency,  of  giving  her  mind  a  more  decided  bias  to  better  pursuits, 
and  of  aiming  at  the  production  of  more  useful  and  lasting  compositions. 

Art.  XV.  Glenochel \  a  descriptive  Poem .  In  two  volumes.  By  James 
Kennedy.  12mo.  pp,  308,  408.  Price  13s.  Vernor  and  Co.  1810. 

F  we  could  for  a  moment,  conceive  it  possible  that  &ny  one  could  be  weak 
enough  to  try  a  hoax  upon  the  public  at  his  own  serious  expence,  we 
should  strongly  suspect  Mr.  Kennedy  of  meaning  to  laugh  at  his  readers. 
As  it  is,  however,  we  are  compelled  to  give  him  credit  for  having,  in 
sober  sadness,  and  full  confidence  of  the  validity  of  his  poetical  diploma, 
obtruded  on  the  world  two  volumes  of  as  bald  and  uninteresting  versifica¬ 
tion,  attended  by  as  dull  a  train  of  notes,  as  we  almost  ever  remember  to 
have  perused. 

The  4  poem’  itself,  consists  of  more  than  a  thousand  four  line  stanzas ; 
a  mode  of  composition  most  admirably  calculated  to  weary  the  reader, 
when  extended  to  any  considerable  length,  By  the  unvarying  recurrence 
of  the  same  forms  and  cadences.  In  the  whole  of  this  formidable  col¬ 
lection,  we  have  scarcely  been  able  to  detect  a  single  verse  of  genuine 
poetry  ;  though  it  would  be  unjust  to  Mr.  Kennedy  not  to  state,  that  he 
has  enriched  our  language  with  many  original  combinations  and^  forms  of 
speech.  Of  his  skill  in  alliteration  some  judgement  may  be  formed  from 
the  following  specimens. 

4  Wow  flits  the  wight-bird,  on  the  wing, 

With,  many  a  wailful  warning  sound  ; 

And  wild,  and  waste,  and  wanton  spring 
The  weed,  the  windle  all  around. 
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Ffelpy,  Unless,  plies  his  clacking  Zjern. 

//orient  Zurls  of  watery  war. 

-Frisky  yairy  yeat/ul  plays, 

Fulgulary  /lure'— for  the  flash  of  gunpowder. 

He  frequently  displays  his  powers  of  invention  in  words  of  such  ex¬ 
quisite  coinage  as  4  inumbrating,’  ‘rillets/  ‘  WreakfuV  rorations/  4  pangful/ 
4  meraV  4  conchal,’  4  armitremendons,,  4  matinizing,,  &c.  But  in  com¬ 
pound  epithets  he  is  quite  unrivalled.  We  are  charmed  with  them  in  every 
page  ;  and,  that  our  readers  may  partake  of  our  delight,  we  present  them 
with  the  following  selection,  referring  them  to  the  poem  itself  for  an  in¬ 
exhaustible  store.  4  Rock-hugg’d,’  4  crag-incm-tained,’  4  throe-rackt,* 
4  shade-oblationed/  ‘  clover-odoured,’  4  spright-begetting/ 

It  is  scarcely  credible  that  one  who  has  quoted,  with  applause,  the 
simple  and  beautiful  strains  of  Bruce  of  Lochleven,  could  mistake  this 
inflated  phraseology  for  either  poetry  or  sense. 

Art.  XVI.  A  Letter  to  Henry  Brougham,  Esq .  M.  P.  on  the  subject  of 
Reform  in  the  Representation  of  the  People  in  Parliament.  By  William 
Roscoe,  Esq.  pp.  16.  Printed  by  Smith,  Liverpool.  181 1. 

MR;  ROSCOE’s  prescription  for  the  diseases  of  the  body  politic  is 
the  general  sufferage  of  householders,  and  the  exclusion  of  place¬ 
men  and  pensioners  from  the  House  of  Commons.  He  has  the  modesty 
to  call  this  untried  experiment,  how  much  more  influence  the  governed 
ought  to  have  over  the  governing,  a  reform , — a  restoration  of  the  balance, 
and  to  represent  ail  who  deem  it  hazardous,  as  the  patrons  of  cor¬ 
ruption.  A  real  restoration,  or  rather  better  adjustment  of  the  balance, 
is  quite  a.  different  thing  from  making  the  monarchy  and  aristocracy 
kick  the  beam. 


Art.  XVII.  A  Letter  to  Dr.  Jones ,  on  the  Composition  of  the  Eau 
Medicinale  d} Hasson.  By  James  Moore,  Member  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  Director  of  the  National  Vaccine  Establishment,  &c.  8vo. 
pp.  46.  Johnson.  1811. 

IN  this  neat  and  interesting  pamphlet,  Mr.  Moore  (brother  of  the  late 
lamented  general)  gives  an  account  of  the  progress  of  reasoning 
and  experiment  by  which,  as  he  conceives,  he  discovered  the  composition 
of  the  celebrated  French  remedy  for  the  gout.  He  supposes  it  to 
consist  of  3  parts  of  the  Wine  Infusion  of  White  Hellebore  and 
1  part  of  Liquid  Laudanum  ;  and  his  evidence  for  this  conclusion  ap¬ 
pears  much  too  complete  and  satisfactory,  to  be  resisted  by  the 
pretence  of  M.  d’Husson,  that  the  medicine  is  a  mere  wine-infusion 
of  a  single  plant.  There  seems  reason  to  believe  that  the  idea  of 
using  Hellebore  was  suggested  by  a  passage  in  Pliny.  We  sincerely 
hope  that  experience  may  confirm  Mr.  M/s  opinion,  and  that  the 
use  of  this  powerful  remedy,  under  the  direction  of  scientific  physicians, 
may  greatly  contribute  to  the  relief  of  the  diseased,  without  hazard 
to  their  constitution*. 
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Art.  XVIII.  The  voice  of  God  to  the  Churches.  A  sermon  on  the 
death  of.  the  Reverend  George  Cran,  Augustas  Desgranges,  and 
Jon.  Brain.  Missionaries  in  India  from  the  Mis.  Soc.  Preached  at 
Gosport,  March  17,  1811.  By  David  Bogue.  8vo.  pp.  35.  Price  Is. 
Williams,  Baynes,  &c.  1811, 

Sermon  which  contains  three  biographical  memoirs,  especially  when 
the  subjects  of  them  were  pious  and  able  missionaries,  must  necessarily 
be  very  interesting  to  the  Christian  reader,  it  is  not  merely  calculated, 
however,  to  gratify  the  pensive  and  inquiring  solicitude  of  pious 
minds,  but  to  inculcate  a  variety  of  judicious  and  important  lessons. 
As  we  despair  of  giving  a  satisfactory  abstract,  either  of  the  biographical 
or  didactic  portions  of  the  discourse,  within  reasonable  limits,  and 
are  unwilling  to  omit  the  present  opportunity  of  announcing  it,  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  a  hasty  but  cordial  recommendation  of  it 
to  all  who  feel  for  the  salvation  of  the  heathen. 


Art.  XIX.  Effect  of  the  Continental  Blockade  upon  the  Commerce, 
Finances,  Credit,  and  Prosperity  of  the  British  Islands.  By  Sir 
Francis  d’lvernois.  London.  1810. 

QIR  Francis  d’lvernois  is  the  unfortunate  author  of  various  pamphlets 
which  have  had  for  their  object  to  prove  the  incurable  ruin 
of  France,  from  the  undeniable  ruin  of  her  finances.  Unintimidated 
by  the  failure  of  former  predictions,  he  now  comes  forward  to  prove 
that  the  resources  of  England  are  uninjured,  and  her  vital  strength 
unimpaired,  by  all  the  measures  which  Napoleon  has  taken  for  the 
destruction  of  her  commerce.  We  confess  that  our  fears  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  our  enemy  in  this  his  favourite  plan,  are  not  in  the  least  abated 
by  the  statements  and  reasonings  of  Sir  Francis.  .  Indeed  it  rather 
increases  our  dismay  that  a  gentleman  whose  auguries  have  been  con¬ 
stantly  and  most  uncourteously  contradicted  by  subsequent  events, 
should  have  again  ascended  his  tripod-— the  prophet  of  success  to  us, 
of  discomfiture  to  the  enemy. 

Art.  XX.  A  Letter  upon  the  mischievous  influence  of  the  Spanish  Inqui¬ 
sition,  as  it  actually  exists  in  the  Provinces  under  the  Spanish  Govern¬ 
ment.  8vo.  pp.  31.  Price  Is.dd.  Johnson  and  Co.  181 3. 

rFHE  object  of  this  letter,  originally  written  in  Spanish,  and  published  in 

1  El  Espanol,  (a monthly  Spanish  Journal,  printed  in  London)  is  to 
shew  that  the  Inquisition,  even  though  deprived,  in  a  great  measure,  of  its 
judicial  terrors,  still  exerts  a  most  hateful  and  pernicious  influence  over  the 
minds  of  the  Spanish  people.  The  writer  asserts,  that  its  Jaws,  forms, 
and  principles,  remain  unchanged;  and.  that  they  are  only  prevented  from 
bursting* 1  into  action,  by  an  improvement  in  the  state  of  society  :  and  ne  ad¬ 
duces  in  proof  the  story  of  a  female  devotee  burnt,  within  his  recollection, 
at  Seville  The  principal  injury,  however,  which,  in  his  apprehension, 
results  from  this  institution,  is  the  restraint  which  it  imposes  on  mental  free¬ 
dom,  by  prohibiting  its  excursions  into  some  of  the  most  interesting  and 
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enobling  subjects  of  inquiry  ;  4  the  expurgatory  list,  4  he  says/  4  being 
an  index  of  all  the  excellent  books,  that  ever  appeared  in  the  republic  of 
letters,  including  even,  till  very  lately,  the  bibled  He  then  exposes  the 
futility  of  the  argument,  that  the  Inquisition  tends  to  counteract  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  French  revolutionary  principles  :  and  on  the  supposition  that 
after  all  that  can  be  urged,  it  will  continue  to  exist  for  a  time,  he  concludes, 
by  proposing  some  regulations  to  limit  the  extent  of  its  interference.  The 
pamphlet  is  sensibly  written,  and  apparently  by  a  person  whose  oppo.tuni- 
ties  for  observation  have  been  considerable.  A  fair  specimen  of  the  rea¬ 
soning,  will  be  found  in  the  following  paragraph. 

4  I  see  you  would  urge  my  own  words  against  me,  and  will  tell  me,  that 
at  any  rate,  the  best  prohibited  books  were  to  be  found  in  Spain. — Yes,  Sir  ; 

. — but  do  you  account  as  nothing,  the  great  inconveniences  attending  this 
underhand,  study?  the  remorse  and  hesitation  of  the  youth,  who  for  the  first 
time,  opens  a  prohibited  book  ?  Either  he  must  at  once  break  through  all 
the  principles  of  religion,  which  support  his  moral  ideas,  or  he  must  suppose 
that  he  has  committed  an  enormous  crime  :  a  crime  which  spiritually  sepa¬ 
rates  him  from  his  church.  An  Excommunication  !  converts  even  his  reli¬ 
gious  acts  into  crimes — he  cannot  wipe  it  off  without  delivering  up  his 
books — without  accusing  the  friend  through  whom  he  procured  them,  and 
betraying  the  confidence  which  was  placed  in  him.  Oh  !  I  do  not  speak 
by  hearsay.  I  can  remember  the  bitterness  it  occasioned  me  in  my  early 
youth  ;  when  full  of  ardour  for  learning,  and  combating  between  my  reli¬ 
gious  timidity,  and  the  feelings  of  an  honest  heart,  between  the  call  of 
reason  and  the  precepts  of  a  confessor,  to  whom  I  was  taught  to  listen  as 
to  an  organ  of  Heaven,  I  preferred  what  I  firmly  believed  my  condemna¬ 
tion  to  betraying  my  friend.  He  must  know  very  little  of  morality,  and  be 
ignorant  indeed  of  the  heart  of  man,  who  doubts  of  the  mischievous  ef¬ 
fects  of  a  remorse  for  crimes  which  actually  are  not  so,  but  which  are  made 
to  consist  in  actions  difficult  to  be  avoided.  They  harden  the  heart  and 
prepare  it  for  real  crimes.  Can  there  then  be  any  thing  more  barbarous 
than  to  oblige  the  studious  youth  of  a  nation  to  combat  between  immorality 
and  ignorance?’  pp.  20 — 21. 


Art.  XXI.  Elements  of  Rhetoric,  or  the  Principles  of  Oratory  de¬ 
lineated  :  in  which  all  the  branches  of  that  noble  art  are  considered, 
and  illustrated  by  examples,  of  disposition,  exordium,  narration,  pro¬ 
position,  confirmation,  refutation,  conclusion,  tropes  and  figures,  drawn 
from  those  sacred  fountains  of  knowledge  and  wisdom  ,  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures.  By  John  Luxton.  A  Layman  of  the  Church  of  England.  8vo. 
pp.  100.  Price  3s.  6d.  Hatchard.  1811. 

rj  HIS  is  one  of  the  numerous  works,  in  which  there  is  little  to 
commend  but  the  good  intention  of  the  writer.  To  know  how  to 
name  the  tools  of  rhetoric,  is  no  very  important  acquisition  ;  nor  is  it 
of  any  great  consequence  to  ascertain  that  they  were  unconsciously 
used  by  the  sacred  writers,  long  before  they  were  named.  The  book, 
however,  will  not  be  wholly  useless,  to  :hose  who  are  unacquainted 
with  Cicero,  Quintilian,  "Ward,  Fenelon,  Gibbons,  and  Blair. 
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,  To  the  Editor  of  the  Eclectic  Reviexv, 

IN  your  literary  Journal  for  the  months  of,  July  and  August,  I  see  some  ob~ 
servations  on  the  Book  of  Job,  as  translated  by  Miss  Smith  ;  and  I  wish,  through 
the  same  medium  of  communication,  to  convey  a  few  short  remarks  to  the  learned 
author  of  them.  In  vindication  of  my  own  opinions,  I  feel  no  inclination  to  urge 
any  thing ;  and  to  the  article  of  criticism,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  them,  beg  leave 
only  to  answer,  zvkat  I  have  written ,  /  have  written.  But  in  behalf  of  the  amiable,  and 
accomplished  translator,  it  would  be  unjust  to  be  silent ;  and  if  I  have  excited  the 
astonishment  of  the  learned  critic,  by,  what  he  is  pleased  to  call,  an  injudicious ,  and 
even  contradictory  partiality  ;  I  shall  increase  it  still  more,  I  fear,  by  an  explicit 
avowal,  that  all  that  he  has  advanced  in  proof  of  it,  by  confirming  more  strongly 
her  claims  to  superior  excellence,  tend  to  justify  that  partiality  to  its  greatest 
excess. 

Most  of  the  errdrs,  which  the  erudition  and  ingenuity  of  the  reviewer  have  disco¬ 
vered, (and  much  of  both  is  certainly  displayed  in  the  critical  dissection)  are  only, what 
the  acute  examiner,  with  candour, supposes  them  to  be,  maculcequas  incuria  fadit ;  or 
such  as  the  fair  writer  intended  to  have  corrected  upon  a  subsequent  revision  of  her  text. 
This  is  a  just  statement  of  the  case  :  and  had  any  sort  of  revision  taken  place;  or 
had  she,  for  a  moment,  imagined,  that  this  her  religious  exercise,  would  ever  have 
been  submitted  to  the  public  eye,  it  is  equally  just  to  suppose,  that  the  able  trans¬ 
lator  would  (and  almost  currente  calamo)  have  spared  the  reviewer  the  greatest 
part  of  his  animadversions.  With  all  its  faults  and  blemishes,  however,  the  simple 
yet  splendid  diction,  the  bright  thoughts,  the  original  conceptions,  the  spirit,  the 
genius,  the  style,  and  character  of  the  version  remain  the  same;  and  even  in  the 
amended  passage,  which  is  purposely  brought  forward  to  correct  Miss  Smith’s, 
mistakes,  Taste  and  Judgment  might  perhaps  be  tempted  to  exclaim :  Cum  h&e 
errare  mallem,  quam  cum  illo  recte  sentire.  But  be  this  a3  it  may ;  in  Hebrew 
literature  (supposing  however  no  innovation  to  be  made  upon  the  text,  and  no  un¬ 
warranted  meaning  to  be  affixed  to  the  words  of  it)  every  new  conception  of  a  pas¬ 
sage,  and  every  hazarded  conjecture,  is,  but  at  best,  a  proposal  of  improvement;  and 
a  difference  of  version,  of  which  the  book  of  Job  bears  ample  testimony,  leaves  only 
the  choice  of  opinion,  without  placing  the  meaning  beyond  the  reach  of  contro¬ 
versy,  or  settling  it  by  any  final  or  absolute  decision. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  this  skill  of  interpretation,  judiciously  em¬ 
ployed,  has  rescued  many  a  holy  verse  from  obscurity,  and  thrown  abundance  of 
light  on  various  parts  of  the  sacred  writings:  and  the  chief  object  of  these  remarks 
is,  to  restore  to  Miss  Smith,  or  rather  to  maintain  her  possession  of,  that  share  of 
thill,  of  which  the  learned  reviewer  has  attempted  to  deprive  her.  If  Miss  Smith  be 
the  mere  copyist  she  is  represented  to  be,  the  standard  of  her  excellence,  as  a 
translator,  wilt  be  reduced  to  a  measure  of  very  easy,  if  not  ordinary,  attainment; 

Vox.  VII,  4  P 
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and  if,  after  consulting  Parkhurst’s  Lexicon,  which  she  professes  to  have  been  heronhj 
guide,  she  had  found  the  means,  or  the  opportunity,  of  improving  upon  his  direc¬ 
tions,  by  the  aid  of  other  commentators,  I  see  no  merit  that  can  justly  be  ascribed 
to  her  version,  beyond  that  of  industrious  research  and  judicious  selection.  And 
this  being  admitted,  the  confidence  with  which  I  speak  of  her  having  seen  no 
other  version  but  that  of  the  Bible,  must  also  be  admitted  to  be  a  vain  boast  of 
talents  she  did  not  possess,  and  far  exceeding  the  bounds  of  the  utmost  partiality. 

But  in  order  to  bring  the  question  fairly  before  the  reader,  I  must  first  have 
recourse  to  my  own  statement.  It  stands  thus;  “  Through  the  whole  of  her  (Miss 
“  Smith’s)  remarks  and  alterations,  she  never  alludes  to,  and  lam  confident  never 
“  saw,  any  other  version  but  that  of  our  Bible  ;  and  although,  in  her  occasional  de- 
“  viations  from  it,  there  is,  in  many  passages,  a  similarity  of  construction  with  that 
“  of  some,  or  other,  of  our  best  commentators,  there  is  also  a  certain  dissimilarity 
“  in  the  turn  of  thought,  or  in  the  mode  of  expression,  that  peculiarly  marks  it  to 
“  be  her  own  ;  and  removes  any  suspicion  of  her  having  borrowed  from  them,  or 
'<  of  having  been  biassed  by  any  preconceived  opinions.” 

In  direct  opposition  to  this  statement,  and  after  quoting  (and  so  far  honourably) 
the  whole  of  it,  the  reviewer  observes  ; — ‘  On  what  this  confidence  is  founded,  rre 
know  not ;  but  if  it  simply  refer  to  her  never  alluding  to  any  authority  she  has  co¬ 
pied,  he  (Dr.  R.)  might  as  well  have  said,  that  she  had  never  seen  Mr.  Parkhurst’s 
Lexicon  ;  for  although  half  (perhaps  more  than  half)  the  proposed  alterations  are 
derived,  verbatim,  from  this  volume,  there  is  no  note  of  allusion  in  any  place.  We 
believe  she  was  in  possession  of  Stock’s  version  from  various  synonimous  renderings/ 

To  establish  this  belief,  the  reviewer  then  proceeds  to  adduce,  and  compare,  many 
of  these  renderings ;  and  on  one  passage  in  particular,  ch.41.  22,  And  fainting, 
dances  before  1dm ,  which  I  had  noticed  as  a  very  bold  and  singular  expression,  he 
makes  the  following,  I  cannot  call  it  critical,  observation,  nor  do  I  choose  to  give  it 
another  name.  ‘  We  agree  wuth  the  learned  editor,  that  the  above  is  a  singular  ex¬ 
pression  ,  so  singular ,  that  it  appears  to  us  almost  impossible  that  any  two  inter¬ 
preters,  unacquainted  with  each  other,  could,  have  employed  it  to  have  expressed 
the  meaning  of  the  original  ;  yet  in  Dr,  Stock  tire  passage  is  rendered  thus  ;  And 
before  him  dance  th  swooning  A 

Had  the  reviewer,  Sir,  been  acquainted  with  the  character  of  my  much  valued 
friend,  he  would  not  have  risked  such  a  surmise,  in  the  face  of  her  own  positive 
assertion.  And  although  he  might  have  questioned  the  attainments  of  her  intel¬ 
lect,  he  never  would  have  doubted  her  regard  to  truth.  He  would  have  been  per¬ 
suaded,  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  being,  who  shrunk  from  worldly  applause,  and 
dreaded,  above  all  things,  the  being  known  to  possess  any  learning,  should  seek  to 
*hine,  and  that  too,  before  her  dearest  friends,  in  borrowed  plumes  ;  or  wish  to  assume 
any  credit  that  did  not  properly  belong  to  her.  The  modesty,  and  unassuming  sim¬ 
plicity  of  her  charactei',  led  her  always  to  retire  from  notice ,  and  if  the  reviewer 
would  only  read  her  private  reflections'in  the  first  volume  of  the  Fragments,  p.  131, 
and  then  turn  to  the  letter  he  himself  has  quoted,  written  to  her  enquiring  friend,. 
In  1805,  and  whei'ein  she  tells  her, 
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£  never  read  Peteis  on  Job,  nor  any  thing  about  the  Hebrew  language,  except  the  book  of 
Dr.  Kennicott,  which  you  lent  me,  and  Lowth’s  Preelections.  Parkhurst  has  been  my  only 
guide,  but  I  fancy  he  is  a  vety  good  one — 

He  would  then  cease,  1  think,  to  be  astonished  at  my  confident  assertion ,  because 
he  would  then  be  satisfied,  that  such  a  mind  was  incapable  of  the  meanness  of  de¬ 
ceit,  or  of  borrowing  from  others  a  fame  she  so  justly  despised.  Here  she  fully 
acknowledges  her  obligations  to  Mr.  Parkhurst;  and  the  inference  is  most  fair, 
that,  had  she  felt  them,  she  would,  with  equal  pleasure  and  justice,  have  recorded 

the  different  aids  she  had  received  from  others.  If  I  had  therefore  nothing  but  in- 

/ 

ference  to  weigh  against  inference,  and  the  balance  was  held  by  an  impartial  hand, 
on  whose  side  would  the  argument  preponderate  ?  On  the  one,  that  the  reviewer 
says,  is  loaded  with  partiality  ;  or  the  one,  that,  I  am  constrained  to  say,  is  loaded 
with  prejudice. 

I  could  have  wished,  Sir,  that  the  criticism  of  the  reviewer  (for  it  is  that  of  an 
accomplished  scholar)  had  not1  been  blended  with  these  unfounded  suspicions ;  and 
thus  exhibited  an  incongruous  mixture,  of  admiration  and  censure ;  of  greatness 
of  understanding,  with  littleness  of  mind  ;  of  extensive,  and  (as  he  allows)  almost 
unrivalled  talents,  with  a  limited,  and  narrowed  exertion  of  them.  The  reviewer 
perhaps  will  wish  so  too,  when  I  plainly  tell  him,  that  Miss  Smith  neither 
did,  or  could  profit  by  the  version  of  Dr.  Stock,  which  did  not  appear,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Bishop’s  own  account,  was  not  even  in  contemplation  till  a  consider¬ 
able  time  after  her  translation  was  completed.  In  January,  1804,  (for  I  must  now 
refer  to  dates)  Miss  Smith  came  to  Bath,  and  brought  with  her  the  version  she  had 
made  of  the  Book  of  Job,  which  she  read  (for  their  amusement)  to  her  two  female 
friends,  Mrs.  Bowdler  and  Miss  Hunt.  When  I  undertook  the  pleasing,  though 
melancholy,  task  of  editing  it,  the  same  MSS.  copy  was  put  into  my  possession,  on 
which  was  inscribed,  in  her  own  hand,  1803.  The  work  also  was  so  closely  written, 
that  little  could  be  added,  even  as  a  note,  after  that  time  ;  and  the  only  correction 
made  in  the  text  was  in  ch.  13.  v.  3,  where  the  proposed  alteration  is  interlined. 
So  much  for  the  supposed  plagiarism  from  Dr.  Stock:  and  unless  the  incredulous 
critic  will  now  reverse  his  argument,  and  contend,  that,  this  being  the  case,  the 
Bishop  must  have  seen  the  MSS.  of  Miss  Smith,  he  will  allow  his  own  insinuations  to 
have  been  mor e  incautious  than  the  assertions  of  her  too  confident  and  too  partial 
friend. 

But  let  me  do  justice  to  the  learned  reviewer.  Strong  and  stubborn  as  he  finds 
appearances  to  be,  against  the  fair  translator,  from  a  similarity  of  reudering  with 
many  passages  of  Dr.  Stock,  (and  which,  he  says  also,  might  be  multiplied  to  a 
very  considerable  number,)  he  does  admit  that  such  coincidences,  singular  as  they 
ore,  do  not  amount  to  full  proofs;  but  his  admission  goes  no  farther  than  to  the 
Bishop’s  version,  for  although  he  acknowledges,  that  he  cannot  speak,  upon  this  subject * 
with  positive  decision,  still  he  is  satisfied,  that  he  may  do  so,  with  respect  to  the  assistance 

borrowed  from  the  translations  of  Scott  and  Grey. 

I  cannot  rebut  this  charge  with  the  same  evidence  that  1  have  done  the  fore¬ 
going,  because  it  certainly  was  possible ,  for  Miss  Smith  to  reap  the  fruits  of  the.. 
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labours.  But  I  can  affirm,  that  her  own  mental  stores  were  not  increased  by  them, 
during'  the  progress  of  her  work ;  unless  we  can  suppose  her  memory,  from  a  pre- 

4 

vious  acquaintance  with  their  notes  and  emendations,  to  have  laid  by  for  use,  and 
future  distribution,  the  choicest  parts  of  their  intellectual  treasure.  During  her 
two  years  residence  at  Coniston,  (1802-3,)  in  which  time,  she  prosecuted,  and 
completed  her  work,  she  had  no  comments  to  peruse;  no  writers  .of  eminence  to 
consult  ;  nor,  in  that  sequestered  spot,  a  possibility  of  procuring  any,  had  she 
wished  for,  or  wanted  their  assistance ;  and  both  Scott  and  Grey  were  in  fact,  as 
much  out  of  her  reach,  as  Junius  and  Tremellius,  Schultens  and  Castalio,  St.  Je¬ 
rome  and  D  odati.  Her  stock  of  Hebrew  books  was  confined  to  the  small  list  she 
herself  has  given  of  them  ;  nor  till  her  return  from  Bath,  in  1804,  (consequently 
long  after  her  translation  was  finished,)  was  her  library  increased  by  any  bought  or 
borrowed  book  that  had  the  smallest  reference  to  Hebrew  literature.  Her  mother 
also,  (and  whose  testimony  is  the  strongest  that  can  be  had  upon  this  occasion,) 
under  whose  roof  she  prosecuted  her  studies,  and  who  must  have  known,  externally 
at.  least,  and  as  far  as  the  names  of  books  were  concerned,  the  nature  and  direction 
of  them,  never  saw,  and  never  found  in  her  possession,  any  of  these  aiding  com¬ 
mentators ;  and  after  the  most  cautious,  and  strict  examination,  thus  concludes  a 
letter  now  lying  before  me.  “  From  my  perfect  knowledge  of  her  character,  and 
“  of  the  events  of  her  short  life,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring,  1  believe  the 
“  the  translation  of  Job  (whether  good  or  bad)  to  be  entirely  her  own.” 

With  this  declaration  I  now  close -my  remarks,  and  am  truly  grieved  to  find  my¬ 
self  thus  publicly  called  upon  to  make  them.  When,  as  editor  of  Miss  Smith’s 
work,  1  prefaced  it  with  a  few  observations,  uot,  as  I  expressed  myself,  to  stand  up 
in  her  defence,  (for  of  that  she  had  no  need)  hut  to  offer  a  tribute  of  affection  to  her 
memory,  I  spoke,  as  it  appears,  unadvisedly  with  my  lips ;  for  I  never  counted 
upon  this  mode  of  attack.  But  it  has  been  made  ;  and  the  defence  she  now  does 
stand  in  need  of,  will,  at  least,  by  your  insertion  of  this  letter,  go  along  with  the 
accusation. 

I  may  have  been  too  warm  in  my  observations  ;  I  may  have  supported  altera¬ 
tions,  which  others  might  think  objectionable;  and  I  may  have  passed  by  errors, 
that  less  partial,  or  more  severe  examiners,  might  judiciously  notice.  This  lay 
within  the  province  of  criticism  ;  and  had  not  the  reviewer  travelled  beyond  the 
limit*  of 't,  in  search  of  blemishes,  none  that  he  might  have  discovered,  would,  or 
could  have  been  cause  of  complaint. 

But  the  question  now  is,  not  about  Miss  Smith’s  genius,  but  her  sincerity;  not 
respecting  her  talents,  but  her  truth ;  and  if,  in  the  face  of  her  reply  to  her  friend, 
Mrs.  B.  (and  who,  be  it  observed,  had  been  making  enquiries  concerning  licr  He¬ 
brew  studies,)  she  could  explicitly  declare,  that  she  had  never  read  Peters  upon  Job, 
nor  nay  thing  about  the  Hebrew  language,  except  in  the  few  books  she  distinctly 
specifies,  the  reviewer  charges  her  with  a  consciousness  of  having  borrowed  from  a 
variety  of  commentators ,  I  can  only  say,  that,  however  highly  the  reviewer  may  ap¬ 
preciate  her  endowments,  the  imputation  degrades  with  a  wforse  than  puerile  va¬ 
nity,  a  mind,  whose  dignity  was  a  renunciation  of  praise,  and  whose  grandeur  was 
humility. 
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Whether  such  an  imputation  be  welt  founded,  the  reader  may  now  determine  ; 
and  if,  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  I  am  not  disposed  to  agree  with  the  learned 
reviewer,  let  him  be  assured  that  1  differ  from  him  with  respect ;  that  1  greatly 
value  his  learning,  and  thank  him  also  for  the  many  polite  expressions  towards  me, 
where  our  opinions  have  not  been  in  unison. 

1  remain,  Sir, 

Your  obliged  humble  servant, 

F.  RANDOLPH. 


i 

We  have  given  this  letter  at  length,  though  with  some  inconvenience  to  our¬ 
selves,  as  well  from  a  desire  to  evince  a  general  spirit  of  impartiality,  as  from  a 
real  respect  for  the  character  of  its  excellent  writer ;  a  respect  which  is  not  even 
now  diminished  upon  any  essential  pont.  notwithstanding  the  unnecessary  irritability 
which  ferments  in  a  few  passages.  It  only  remains  for  us,  now  that  the  whole  of  the 
evidence  is  before  ns,  to  submit  a  short  statement  of  the  entire  case. 

Upon  the  death  of  Miss  Smith,  which  took  place  the  7th  of  August,  1806,  she 
left  a  manuscript  translation  of  the  Book  of  Job,  which  was  edited  by  ber  friend, 
Dr.  Randolph,  in  1810;  and  contains  a  few  passages,  in  themselves  extremely  sin¬ 
gular,  and  unobvious,  certainly  not  offering  the  direct,  and,  in  our  humble  opinion, 
not  the  real  meaning  of  the  original,  which  are  likewise  found  either  in  Scott’s  or  in 
Bishop  Stock’s  version,  with  a  verjr  slight  variation,  in  the  very  same  words:  the 
arrangement  of  the  work,  moreover,  which  is  equally  singular,  being  precisely  that 
of  Mr.  Grey.  It  was  hence  a  part  of  common  logic  and  of  common  sense,  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  Miss  Smith  had  availed  herself  of  these  valuable  translations,  two  of 
which  have  been  before  the  public  for  about  fifty  years  ;  and  the  other  (Dr.  Stock’s) 
for  nearly  seven ,  and  consequently  two  years  before  Miss  Smith’s  decease.  And  we 
were  therefore  not  a  little  surprized  at  the  observation  of  her  learned  editor ; 

through  the  whole  of  her  remarks  and  alterations,  she  never  alludes  to,  and 
I  am  confident,  never  saw  any  other  version  but  that  of  our  Bible.”  Pref.  -p.  xiii, 
Upon  which  we  observed  as  follows  :  “On  what  this  confidence  is  founded  me  know 
not ;  if  it  simply  refer  to  her  never  alluding  to  any  authority  she  has  copied,  he 
might  as  well  have  said  that  she  had  never  seen  Mr.  Parkhurst’s  Lexicon  ;  for 
although  nearly  half  (perhaps  morq  than  half)  the  proposed  alterations  are  derived 
verbatim  from  this  volume,  there  is  no  note  of  allusion  in  any  place.”  We  added, 
that  “  we  believe  she  was  in  possession  of  Stock’s  version  -we  do  not  however  say 
that  such  coincidences  (those  then  quoted)  are  full  proofs  ;  but  they  at  least  render 
it  highly  probable.— But  though  we  cannot  speak  with  full  deeison  upon  this  subject, 
in  regard  to  Dr.  Stock’s  translation,  we  submit  to  our  readers  that  we  may  do  so 
with  respect  to  both  Scott’s  and  Grey’s  and  we  closed  our  observations  with  say¬ 
ing  ;  “  it  is  impossible  not  to  invert  the  incautious  assertion  of  her  too  partial 
friend,  and  to  affirm  that  we  are  confident  she  has  seen  other  versions  than  that  of 
the  Bible ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  had  her  active  and  valuable  life  been  spared 
till  she  had  finished  the  work  before  us,  she  would  openly  have  admitted  the  different 
aids  to  which  she  had  been  indebted.” 
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Now  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  reader,  that  the  only  question  in  dispute  upon 
this  subject  is  a  mere  question  of  opinion  between  Dr.  Randolph  and  ourselves  i  and 
that  Miss  Smith,  who,  unhappily  for  the  world,  died  while  her  work  was  in  an 
unfinished  state,  is  totally  out  of  the  record.  We  have  admired  her  talents,  ap¬ 
proved  the  path  which  it  seemed  to  us  she  had  pursued  :  and  have  conceived, 
from  the  frankness  and  sincerity  of  her  character,  she  would,  had  she  lived  to 
have  completed  her  undertaking,  have  pointed  out  the  path  she  had  actually  pur¬ 
sued,  and  the  various  aids  she  had  derived.  Dr.  Randolph,  however,  thinks  dif¬ 
ferently  ;  and  has,  in  what  to  us  appears  a  most  unaccountable  manner,  extorted  a 
charge  of  plagiarism  advanced  by  us  against  Miss  Smith  in  the  above  passages ;  the 
very  idea  of  which  (we  mean  the  use  of  another’s  thoughts  with  a  wilful  suppression 
of  the  sources  from  which  they  were  derived)  never  entered  into  our  heads,  and  we 
believe  never  can  enter,  from  any  thing  we  have  written,  into  those  of  any  of 
our  readers. 

We  cannot,  however,  suffer  the  burden  to  be  thus  thrown  off  the  shoulders  of  Dr. 
Randolph  upon  those  of  a  person,  who  is  in  no  respect  immediately  implicated  in  the 
question  of  opbiion  before  us,  and  who  is  no  longer  in  existence  to  settle  it  by  her  own 
personal  interference.  We  return  to  the  only  point  in  dispute  between  the  only 
parties  disputing ;  and  are  compelled  to  observe,  that  the  whole  of  the  defence  of 
Miss  Smith’s  truth  and  sincerity,  thus  warmly  brought  forward,  is  a  work  of  super¬ 
fluity  ;  since  we  have  uniformly  been  just  as  far  from  impeaching,  or  even  suspect¬ 
ing,  them  as  her  very  zealous  friend  and  advocate  himself. 

In  support  of  his  own  opinion,  that  Miss  Smith  never  saw  or  consulted  the  versions 
we  have  conceived  she  did,  Dr.  Randolph  first  refers  us  to  an  extract  from  a  letter  of 
her’s,  inserted  in  the  preface,  p.  xii.  and  dated  1805,  two  years  after  the  period  in 
which  it  now  appears  that  she  wrote  her  translation  of  Job  :  in  which  she  says  ; 
“I  never  read  Peters  on  Job  •  nor  any  thing  about  the  Hebrew  language,  except  the 
book  of  Dr.  Kennicott,  which  you  gave  me,  and  Lowth’s  Preelections.  Parkhurst 
has  been  my  only  guide,  but  I  fancy  he  is  a  very  good  one.”  And  it  is  upon  the 
strength  of  this  extract  that  Dr.  Randolph  chiefly  charges  us  with  doubting  Miss 
Smith’s  sincerity. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  we  did  not  know,  and  had  not  the  means  of  knowing  till 
Dr.  Randolph’s  letter  reached  us,  that  this  extract  was  written  after  the  composition 
of  her  translation ;  and  therefore  could  not  possibly  have  any  view  of  impeaching 
her  veracity.  Next,  if  we  had  known  it,  we  should  have  regarded  it  as  nothing  to 
the  question  of  opinion  between  the  reverend  scholar  and  ourselves ;  because  the  only 
work  she  excepts  as  having  read  on  the  Book  of  Job,  is  Peters,  and  we  have  never 
accused  or  suspected  her  of  having  read  him  j  for  the  rest  of  the  extract  refers,  not 
to  translatio?is  of  the  Book' of  Job,  but  to  works  on  the  principles  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  with  which  neither  Scott’s,  nor  Gray’s,  nor  Stock’s  version  have  anything 
more  to  do  than  the  common  English  translation,  which  it  is  admitted  she  had 
read.  And,  thirdly,  notwithstanding  this  general  assertion,  and  which  was  certainly 
never  meant  to  be  otherwise  than  general ,  we  had  evidence  (and  evidence  to  which 
Dr.  Randolph  himself  must  defer)  that  she  had  read  other  books  even  “  about  the  He - 
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brew  language ”  than  those  here  quoted  :  for  the  Doctor  himself  tells  us ,  in  the  very 
passage  of  his  preface  preceding  this  of  the  extract,  that  t£  Mr.  Claxton  gave  her  a 
little  book  which  contained  maxims  and  opinions  of  the  rabbis,  and  sundry  roots  of 
Hebrew  words :  and  his  library  furnished  also  a  collection  of  prayers  used  in  the 
Jewish  synagogue.  She  had  also  Bayley’s  Hebrew  Grammar ,  and  when  she  began  tt 
study  that  language,  she  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting  Leigh's  Dictionary. 
These  appear  to  have  been  all  her  helps  till  the  year  180.1,  when  she  was  put  in 
possession  of  Parkhurst’s  Lexicon.’’  This  is  an  important  passage,  for  it  involves 
her  defendant  in  the  very  same  accusation  in  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  involve 
us. 

Dr.  Randolph  next  grounds  his  opinion,  so  far  as  relates  to  any  assistance  derived 
from  Dr.  Stock’s  version,  on  Miss  Smith’s  version  having  been  gone  through  and 
fairly  copied  in  1803,  being  two  years  before  the  publication  of  Dr.  Stock’s;  from 
which  fair  copy,  “  containing  only  a  single  correction”  and  marked  “  in  her  own 
hand  1803”  the  posthumous  work,  he  tells  us,  was  published  :  and  (concludes  this 
part  of  his  reasoning  with  a  hint  that  the  incredulous  critic  (a  singularly  misapplied 
term)  ought  to  “  reverse  his  argument,  and  contend,  that,  this  being  the  case, 
the  Bishop  must  have  seen  the  manuscript  of  Miss  Smith.” 

It  hence  follows,  then,  even  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Rando*ph,  that  the  identity  of 
image  and  of  terms  in  the  passage  referred  to,  in  these  two  versions  is  extraordinary, 
and  requires  some  explanation.  Now  this  is  precisely  what  has  struck  us  from  the 
first.  We  have  admitted  it  to  be  possible  that  both  translators  may  have  fallen 
upon  the  same  singularity  of  idea  and  of  language  ;  but  have  thought  it  more  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  one  had  borrowed  it  from  the  other.  Dr.  Randolph  seems  more  dis¬ 
posed  to  think  that,  of  the  two,  the  Bishop  has  borrowed  it  from  Miss  Smith  ;  and 
>  could  he  put  us  in  any  way  of  tracing  that  his  lordship  had  had  an  opportunity  of 
consulting  Miss  Smith’s  MSS.,  we  should  have  no  hesitation  in  acceding  to 
such  an  opinion.  But  as  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case,  and  as  bishop  Stock’s 
version,  though  written  last,  was  published  many  years  first,  it  is  most  candid,  vse 
think,  to  conjecture,  that,  unless  both  are  originals,  the  fact  of  copying  should  rest 
with  Miss  Smith.  The  date  of  1803  upon  the  fair  transcript,  in  her  own  hand¬ 
writing,  and  the  general  assertion  of  her  friends  in  na  respect  militate  against  such 
an  opinion ;  since,  in  consequence  of  its  being  a  fair  transcript,  she  may  have 
chosen  to  continue  it  so,  by  recopying  the  entire  page  with  the  approved  alteration. 
We  say  this  appears  to  us  more  probable,  than  that  the  same  thought  and  words 
should  have  been  copied  by  Bishop  Stock  from  Miss  Smith’s  manuscript  ;  but  we 
still  admit,  as  we  have  done  from  the  first,  that  both  may  have  been  originals, 
though  it  is  against  the  common  rules  of  evidence  that  they  should  be  so. 

With  respect  to  fhe  aids  supposed  by  us  to  have  been  derived  from  Scott  and  Grey, 
the  question  is  reduced  to  a  mere  shadow  of  dispute,  if  it  have  not  altogether  \a« 

nished  by  the  admission  of  Dr.  Randolph  himself.  <£  I  cannot,”  says  he,  “  rebut  this 

charge  with  the  same  evidence  that  I  have  done  the  foregoing,  because  it  certainly 
was  possible  for  Miss  Smith  to  reap  the  fruits  of  their  labours .”  Now  this  is  all  we  have  at* 
tempted  to  point  out ;  for  the  mode  in  which  she  reaped  these  fruits,  whether  by 
memory,  or  from  a  perusal  of  such  works  at  the  time ,  is  of  no  consequence  .  but 
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what  then  becomes  of  Dr.  Randolph’s  previous  declaration,  which  alone  laid  the 
foundation  for  this  controversy :  “  through  the  whole  course  of  her  remarks  and  al¬ 
terations  she  never  alludes  to,  and  I  am  confident  never  saw  any  other  version  but  that 
of  our  bible.” — We  appeal  to  his  own  candour,  and  will  abide  by  that  integrity 
which  we  know  governs  his  heart,  and  that  judgement  which  we  have  felt  guides  his 
Pen,  to  declare  whether  we  had  not  some  reason  for  affirming  that,  “  this  observation 
appears  to  have  been  hazarded  too  hastily,”  and  to  have  been  somewhat  “  incau¬ 
tious.” 


The  Select  Literary  Information  and  List  tf  Works  recently  fiuh* 
lisfiedy  are  deferred  for  •want  of  room. 


ERRATA. 

P.  603,  1.  16,  for  two,  read  ten. 

—  1.  40,  after  lamentable,  read  inattention: 

P.  607,  1.  7,  for  Thompson,  read  Thomson. 

P.  727,  1.  46,  for  from,  read  tor. 

P.  919,  1.  38,  for  emancipation,  ra^emanatioru 
P.  921,  1.  39,  for  describing,  read  descrying. 

P,  922,  /!.  39,  for  opposite,  read  apposite,. 
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Art.  I.  A  Vindication  of  Mr.  Fox’s  History  of  the  Early  Part  of  the. 

Reign  of  Janies  the  Second.  By  Samuel  Heywood,  Serjeant  at  Law. 

4to.  pp.  about  500.  Price  11.  16s.  Johnson  and  Co.  1811. 

gUPPOSINO  this  work  to  be  effectually  what  the  title  pro¬ 
fesses,  there  are  several  good  reasons  why  it  should  be  pub¬ 
lished.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  the  intellectual 
good  order  of  the  community  that  minds  of  pre-eminent  supe¬ 
riority  should  be,  by  a  general  and  established  law,  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  a  respect,  partaking  in  a  certain  degree  of  homage, 
and  shewn  in  a  somewhat  ceremonious  deference.  They  are 
the  natural  nobility  and  magistracy  in  what  may  be  called  the 
economy  of  sense  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  foresee  what  will  be  the 
consequence,  if  they  are  to  be  subjected  to  such  a  levelling 
system,  as  that  ail  sorts  of  people  may  venture  on  whatever 
impertinent  freedoms  they  please, — as  that  every  smatterer  in 
knowledge  and  pretender  to  ability  may  beard  them,  rudely 
question  them,  contradict  them,  and  proclaim  them  as  igno¬ 
rant  or  incapable.  Mind  itself,  the  noblest  thing  we  have 
among  us,  would  be  insulted,  and  be  liable  to  become  de¬ 
graded,  by  this  indecorous  treatment  of  its  higher  specimens 
and  exhibitions:  the  just  rules  of  thinking,  which  can  be 
kept  in  force  only  by  a  deference  for  the  dictates  and  exem¬ 
plifications  of  these  superior  rninds,  would  be  swept  aside, 
the  self-importance  of  little  spirits  would  grow  arrogant,  and 
a  general  anarchy  of  intellect  would  lead  to  its  general  pros¬ 
tration.  The  prescriptive  rights,  therefore,  of  this  privileged 
order,  ought  to  be  carefully  maintained. 

Doubtless  this  reverence  for  superior  mind  may,  in  some 
circumstances,  degenerate  into  servility  and  superstition.  It  will 
be  recollected,  what  a  despotic  empire  over  the  thinking  world 
was  acquired  by  Aristotle.  Other  powerful  spirits  have,  in 
different  ages,  established  upon  this  v  cii6i  s  y  ^  Cx k.  $ 

extended  and  durable  indeed  than  his,  yet  greatly  obstructive 
Vol.  VII.  4  Q. 
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of  the  free  exercise  and  the  progress  of  the  human  under¬ 
standing  ; — though  it  may,  at  the  same  time,  be  doubted  whe¬ 
ther  it  was  not,  in  many  instances,  better  to  entertain  those 
systems  of  notions,  admitted  through  submission  to  these  as¬ 
cendent  minds,  than  to  be  in  that  state  of  utter  mental  stagna¬ 
tion  which,  but  for  their  ascendency,  would  have  been  the  con¬ 
dition  of  many  of  their  believing  devotees.  But  this  super¬ 
stitious  deference  to  high  mental  powers,  has  so  far  declined, 
from  whatever  causes,  that  nothing  is  now  more  common  than 
to  see  persons  of  very  ordinary  endowments  assuming,  with  all 
possible  assurance  and  self-complacency,  to  put  themselves 
forward  in  even  a  contemptuous  hostility  to  the  strongest 
minds  of  the  present  or  past  times.  It  will  be  salutary,  there¬ 
fore,  as  tending  to  repress  this  arrogance,  and  enforce  due 
subordination,  to  have  now  and  then  a  signal  example  made  of 
one  of  the  offenders.  And  it  is  peculiarly  equitable  that  the 
instance  selected  for  this  purpose,  should  be  that  in  which  the 
great  person  assailed  and  exulted  over  is  recently  dead,  and  the 
comparatively  small  one  assailing,  enjoys  immense  benefits 
connected  with  his  capacity  of  partizan. 

Another  good  reason  for  the  publication,  if  the  work  justi¬ 
fies  the  title,  is,  that  it  must  necessarily  form,  by  its  proofs 
and  illustrations,  a  valuable  historical  supplement  to  Mr.  Fox's 
work.  It  must  be,  in  effect,  partly  the  same  thing  as  if  Mr. 
Fox  himself  had  investigated  each  question  to  its  utmost  mi¬ 
nutiae,  had  produced  more  authorities,  and  trebly  fortified 
every  assertion.  The  Vindicator  may  have  fortified  the  state¬ 
ments,  even  more  completely  than  the  Historian  himself 
could, — having  had  the  advantage  of  being  directed,  by  the 
attempts  of  an  earnest  enemy,  where  to  accumulate  the  means 
s  of  defence.  The  evidence  which  effectually  defends  a  work 
against  a  long  laborious  attack  in  detail,  must  be  of  an  ex¬ 
tremely  specific  nature  ;  and  the  corroboration  thus  obtained 
is  therefore  of  very  great  value.  If,  then,  Mr.  Heywood  is 
successful,  Mr.  Fox’s  work  both  acquires  £  more  decisive  au¬ 
thority  than  it  could  be  held  to  possess  before  it  had  sustained 
the  attack,  and  annihilated  the  assailant,  and  is  made,  by  Mr. 
Heywood’s  defensive  accessions,  a  much  ampler  history  of  the 
events  to  which  it  relates.  And  as  Mr.  Fox’s  book  is  sure  to  be 
among  the  very  first  of  those  that  will  be  consulted  in  future 
times,  by  such  as  shall  in  those  times  carry  their  retrospect  so 
far  as  to  the  events  in  question,  much  of  Mr.  Heywood’s  auxi¬ 
liary  assemblage  of  evidence  will  justly  ciaim  to  go  down  with 
the  principal  work,  to  confirm  and  to  amplify  its  representa¬ 
tions.  Thus  the  work,  in  point  of  value,  takes  a  higher  and 
more  general  ground  than  that  of  being  merely  a  defence  of  a 
particular  book  against  the  exceptions  of  a  Mr.  Rose. 
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Another  good  reason  for  such  a  publication,  may  perhaps  be 
found  in  the  necessity  of  checking  the  assumption  of  official 
men,  and  exciting  in  the  nation  a  salutary  suspicion  of  them. 
It  is  not  seldom  seen,  with  what  an  air  of  consequence  the  ge¬ 
neral  claims  of  a  minor  public  functionary  shall  be  put  forth  ; 
but  he  is  apt  to  take  a  tone  peculiarly  authoritative  and  oracu¬ 
lar,  whenever  he  is  pleased  to  pronounce  upon  questions  de¬ 
manding  the  kind  of  knowledge  and  of  judgement,  supposed  to 
be  acquired  among  exact  details  and  minute  records.  He  as¬ 
sumes,  as  a  thing  admitting  no  dispute,  that,  in  his  official  ca¬ 
pacity,  he  is  the  perfection  of  accuracy;  and,  on  the  strength 
t  of  this  assumption,  confidently  claims  credit  for  the  same  vir¬ 
tue,  in  any  extra-official  application  of  his  knowledge.  And 
there  is  among  mankind,  an  extreme  willingness  to  yield  to 
such  men  this  credit  for  accuracy  both  in  matters  within  their 
office,  and  in  matters  without  it.  This  facility  of  confiding 
arises  partly  from  indolence,  parity  from  want  of  the  means  of 
judging,  and  partly  from  that  reverence  of  government,  through 
all  its  branches,  which  has  always  been  one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
minent  features  of  the  human  character.  Now  if  it  be  really 
true,  as  many  shrewd  observers  of  human  nature,  and  of  men 
in  place,  have  asserted,  that  there  is,  after  all,  no  security 
against  many  and  great  errors  in  the  arrangements,  reckonings, 
and  statements,  of  these  men,  without  the  constant  interfe¬ 
rence  of  a  suspicious  vigilance  on  the  part  of  those  whose  af¬ 
fairs  they  administer, — it  may  be  very  useful,  as  tending  both 
to  recover  the  people  from  this  blind  confidence,  and  to  check 
the  assurance  that  demands  it,  that,  when  any  one  of  these 
official  men  ventures  out  from  the  shaded  and  the  guarded 
sanctuary  of  state,  where  he  is  but  very  imperfectly  within 
reach  of  scrutiny,  and  takes  a  ground  where  he  can  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  full  and  public  examination, — it  may  be  very  useful 
for  some  keen  inquisitor  to  seize  upon  him,  and  put  to  a  se¬ 
vere  test  this  public,  ostentatious,  and  challenging  display  of 
his  virtue  of  exquisite  accuracy ;  which  he  himself  can  not 
disown  to  be  a  very  fair  specimen  of  his  general  accuracy,  and 
an  illustration  of  h is  official  accuracy,  when  he  professes  that 
it  is  from  the  official  cultivation  of  this  virtue,  that  so  much 
of  it  conies  to  appear  in  the  extra-official  performance. 

We  will  name  only  one  more  of  the  good  effects  likely  to  at¬ 
tend  such  a  work,  and  making  it  desirable.  It  may  serve  as  a 
warning  that  no  man,  in  or  out  of  office,  who  is  not  veiy  sure 
he  is  a  superior  man  to  Mr.  Rose,  should  write,  (or  at  least 
should  publish  if  he  has  written,)  a  polemical  quarto  in  the 
spare  hours  of  a  very  few  weeks  ;  or  that,  at  any  rate,  if  he  is 
under  the  compulsion  of  fate  to  perform  such  an  operation 
within  such  a  time,  it  should  not  be  against  another  book  oi 
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little  more  than  the  same  bulk,  on  which  one  of  the  strongest 
minds  in  the  world  lias  expended  about  the  same  number  of 
years,  that  the  said  assailant  can  afford  weeks. — Or  if  any  man 
should  ever  again  be  under  the  power  and  malice  of  fate  even 
to  this  whole  melancholy  extent,  the  warning  may,  at  the  very 
least  of  all,  be  of  service  so  far  as  to  save  him  from  that  last 
worst  spite  of  his  evil  fortune,  that  would  make  him  go  through 
this  task  with  an  air  of  most  honest  and  lively  self-congratula¬ 
tion,  on  performing  a  victorious  exploit ! 

These,  we  should  think,  will  be  admitted  to  be  very  good 
and  sober  reasons  (and  others  might  be  added)  why  the  book 
should  come  before  the  public,  if  it  be  what  it  professes  to  be^ 
With  this  admission  the  reader  must  begin  the  perusal ; — and 
by  the  time  he  comes  to  the  conclusion,  it  may  be  difficult  for 
him  to  refuse  admitting  also,  that  the  book  does  fulfil,  with 
extraordinary  fidelity,  the  promise  or  threat  in  the  title.  He 
will  probably  be  of  opinion,  that  he  never  witnessed  an  attack 
more  cool,  comprehensive,  and  effectual,  nor  a  defeat  involving 
a  more  hopeless  and  complete  humiliation  ; — complete,  unless 
it  be  an  alleviating  circumstance  that  it  will  not  be  insulted 
with  pity.  Mr.  Rose  came  forward  a  good  deal  in  the  manner 
of  a  person  called  upon  by  duty  to  stop  the  progress  of  a  public 
mischief,  and  remove  a  public  nuisance.  The  leisure  frag¬ 
ments  of  a  very  few  weeks  were  all  that  could  be  spared  for 
the  purpose  from  his  valuable  time ;  but  quite  enough  for 
-  the  easy  task  of  deposing  Mr.  Fox  from  the  dignified  rank  of 
historian,  and  proving  his  deeply  pondered  judgments,  and 
carefully  conducted  narration,  to  be  little  better  than  a  series  of 
mis-statements  in  point  of  fact,  applied  to  party  purposes  by 
prejudiced  and  erroneous  comments.  The  Right  Hon.  Cen¬ 
sor,  in  addition  to  that  disinterested  rectitude  of  judgement, 
the  want  of  which  in  Mr.  Fox  is  condescendingly  apologized 
for,  while  condemned,  holds  himself  forth  as  possessing  a 
grand  advantage,  in  having  been  accustomed  to  c  official  accu¬ 
racy  ;’-~and  also  he  has  the  privilege  of  perusing  sundry  va¬ 
luable  M.S.  documents.  One  inducement  to  his  interference, 
indeed,  is  the  wish  to  rescue  the  character  of  a  friend’s  an¬ 
cestor  from  misrepresentation  ;  but  he  also  entertains  the  more 
ambitious  hope,  and  meritorious  purpose,  of  rendering  *  ser¬ 
vice  to  his  country.’  The  achievement  is  finished.  The  per¬ 
former  has  constructed  for  himself  a  proud  station  among  the 
ruined  labours  of  Mr.  Fox.  He  receives  there,  and  probably 
deems  himself  not  much  the  worse  for,  several  transient  at¬ 
tacks.  But,  all  this  while,  there  is  a  sober  indefatigable  engi¬ 
neer,  of  the  name  of  Hey  wood,  who  has  silently  carried  a 
mine  under  this  triumphal  structure,  and  lodged  his  gunpow¬ 
der:  and  while  the  redoubted  occupant  is  regaling  himself 
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with  the  self- applause,  and  all  the  rich  rewards  of  this  and  so 
many  other  c  services  to  his  country,’  up  in  a  moment  goes  he 
into  the  air,  frisking  among  the  fragments  of  his  pile,  the  com¬ 
panions  of  his  jaculation. — We  think  no  one  who  has  a  right 
notion  of  the  virtue  and  duty  of  modesty  in  self-estimation, 
and  considers  the  arrogance  and  contemptuous  temerity  of  this 
proceeding,  will  feel  any  compassion  at  the  catastrophe. 

It  will  be  enough  to  notice  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable 
points  in  this  long  course  of  refutation  ;  in  which  every  ani¬ 
madversion  and  contradiction,  so  confidently  ventured  by  Mr. 
Rose,  is  distinctly  brought  to  the  test,  and  the  critical  cogni¬ 
zance  is  extended  even  to  some  of  those  smaller  blunders  and 
inaccuracies,  which  would  not  have  been  worth  fixing  on  in  a 
work  which  had  not  rested  its  pretensions  on  the>  superlative 
accuracy  of  the  writer,  and  which  had  not  deserved,  by  the 
arrogant  manner  of  its  hostility,  to  be  exposed  all  round  in  the 
completeness  of  its  character.  There  is,  however,  no  great  de¬ 
gree  of  asperity  in  any  part  of  the  Vindication,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  that  the  author  enjoyed  the  personal  friendship  of  Mr. 
Fox.  He  seems  to  have  felt  too  certain  of  the  effect  of  his 
evidence  and  his  arguments,  to  need  to  cali  his  temper  todiis 
assistance. 

In  a  very  long  preface,  he  disposes  of  some  matters  touch¬ 
ing  the  general  qualifications  of  the  two  writers.  He  could 
not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  charity  and  innocence  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Observer’s  excuse  for  Mr.  Fox’s  inaccurate  statements, 
and  erroneous  reflections — 6  that  with  perfect  rectitude  and  im¬ 
partiality  of  intention, aman  in  a  particular  political  situatioifcan 
hardly  form  impartial  opinions,  because  he  breathes  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  party,  with  which  the  constitution  and  temperament 
of  his  own  mind  can  hardly  fail  to  be  affected.’  As  this  judi¬ 
cious  remark  was  doubtless  uttered  to  be  reflected  back  on  his 
own  self-complacency,  Mr.  Rose  will  have  the  benefit  of  pos¬ 
sessing,  in  the  Serjeant’s  book,  something  analogous,  in  effect, 
to  those  remarkable  w  alls  and  rocks,  that  are  said  to  echo  a 
man’s  words  to  him  ten  or  twenty  times.  The  reflection  is 
sure  to  be  repeated  to  him,  with  the  most  gracious  and  flatter¬ 
ing  effect,  whenever  Mr.  Fox  has  on  another,  and  still  another 
instance,  been  proved  to  be  equally  accurate  in  his  facts,  and 
impartial  in  his  observations.  It  serves  as  an  interlude,  by  the 
enchanting  melodies  of  which  Mr.  Heywood  soothes  and  dul» 
cifies  his  man  when  he  has  in  one  instance  shewn  him  he  has 
written  just  in  the  style  of  a  nartizan  and  placeman,  and  is 
going  to  do  it  in  another.  And  sometimes  in  addition,  he 
warbles  him  a  finals  of  surpassing  sweetness  ; — as  when  it  is 
observed,  that  the  subordinate  men  of  a  party  are  more 
completely  under  the  perverting  influence  in  question  than 
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even  the  chiefs,  since  they  ‘  are  attached  not  only  to  the  party 
by  common  principle,  but  to  its  leader  by  the  still  stronger  ties 
of  personal  interest,  gratitude,  and  affection.’  To  this  per¬ 
verting  influence,  together  with  that  extreme  inattention,  either 
learnt,  or  at  least  not  corrected,  in  official  emplojunent,  the 
Vindicator  is  willing,  on  second  thoughts,  to  ascribe  the 
errors  of  Mr.  Rose’s  book, — for  at  first  he  could  not  halp  sus~ 
specting  a  less  pardonable  cause. 

‘  With  the  feelings  described  in  the  last  paragraph,’  (feelings  acquired 
from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  ingenuousness  and  candour  of  Mr. 
Fox’s  character')  ‘  I  certainly  perused  Mr.  Rose’s  work  with  a  consider¬ 
able  degree  of  indignation  I  found  there,  quotations  not  correct,  argu¬ 
ments  not  logical,  deductions  rot  justified  by  the  premises,  observations 
not  founded,  and  in  short,  as  I  then  thought,  such  unfair  advantage  taken 
of  the  unfinished  state  of  Mr.  Fox’s  fragment,  as  to  justify  the  imputation 
of  an  unworthy  attempt  to  detract  unjustly  from  the  reputation  of  its  au¬ 
thor.  Upon  further  investigation,  however,  I  have  been  induced  to  alter 
my  opinion  ;  for  discovering  that  the  same  want  of  accuracy,  both  in  fact 
and  argument,  and  the  same  culpable  carelessness,  attend  those  parts  of  the 
work  which  have  no  reference  whatever  to  Mr.  Fox,  I  no  longer  impute  to 
its  author  any  improper  motives.  In  the  ensuing  pages,  therefore,  it  will 
be  taken  for  granted,  upon  every  occasion,  that  he  has  done  his  best  to  be 
correct,  and  even  candid  and  impartial ;  and  that  whatever  errors  may  be 
detected,  have  arisen  from  any  other  source  than  a  wilful  perversion  of  the 
heart.’ — p.  xxxviii. 

The  reader  will  see  a  little  oversight  in  this  paragraph: 
much  ‘culpable  carelessness’ — and — having  on  every  occasion 
i  done  his  best  to  be  correct’ — being  things  quite  incompatible 
as  attributed  to  the  same  man.  And  it  is  fair  to  notice  any 
such  an  inadvertency  in  the  Serjeant’s  work,  because  the  un¬ 
fortunate  subject  of  his  critical  discipline  is  not  suffered  to 
commit  with  impunity  even  such  a  blunder  as  this. 

Among  the  first  exemplifications  of  the  excessive  careless¬ 
ness  of  that  writer,  are  two  quotations  formally  given  in  his 
Introduction  as  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Fox — while  the  pas¬ 
sages  so  quoted  for  animadversion  do  not  exist  in  that  work  ; 
the  one  being  a  sentence  contained  in  a  private  letter  of  Mr. 
Fox,  inserted  in  Lord  Holland’s  preface,  and  the  other  a  sen¬ 
tence  written  by  Lord  Holland  himself.  And  these  instances 
of  accuracy  occur  in  that  very  same  Introduction  in  which  the 
writer,  aware,  he  says,  of  the  imputations  his  work  would  be 
liable  to,  on  account  of  his  political  connexions,  professes  to  be 
‘  certain  that  he  has  been  more  scrupulous  both  of  his  authori¬ 
ties  and  his  own  opinions  than  he  might  have  been  in  com¬ 
menting  on  the  work  of  any  other  author.’  Mr.  Heywood 
then  remarks  on  the  dubious  explanation  of  the  Right  Horn 
Observer’s  motives  for  writing  ;  and  seems  to  have  some  cliff1 
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eulty  in  maintaining  his  gravity  at  the  highly  sentimental  and 
pathetic  emotions  and  professions  relative  to  the  memory  of 
Sir  Patrick  Hume, — who  had  been  dead  85  years,  and  who,  du¬ 
ring  his  own  very  protracted  life,  had  not  deemed  it  necessary, 
or,  as  the  Serjeant  is  rather  inclined  to  surmise,  had  feared  it 
would  be  unavailing  to  his  justification,  to  publish  the  Narrative 
which  Mr.  Rose  was  now  in  such  earnest  haste  to  produce  in 
vindication  of  Sir  Patrick  against  a  charge — incorrectly  repre¬ 
sented  as  made  by  Mr.  Fox,  but  which,  whoever  had  made  it, 
Mr.  Hey  wood  maintains — that  Sir  Patrick’s  own  Narrative,  thus 
produced  in  his  exculpation,  proves  to  be  just. — Spirited  notice 
is  taken  of  the  undervaluing  terms  in  which  Mr.  Rose  very 
confidently  delivers  himself,  respecting  the  worth  and  utility  of 
the  whole  of  the  Historical  Work,  and  the  trifling  result  of  its 
author’s  researches  for  new  information. 

Mr.  Rose  having  made  an  absolutely  rectangular  deviation 
from  his  road  to  applaud  Vertot,  as  an  historian,  the  Serjeant 
cuts  across  and  meets  him  with  one  of  the  most  pleasant  anec¬ 
dotes  in  literary  history. 

‘This  recommendation  of  Mr.  Vertot  by  a  person  accustomed  to  offi¬ 
cial  accuracy  is  rather  extraordinary  ;  for  it  is  a  well-known  anecdote,  that 
when  his  History  of  Malta  was  preparing  for  the  press,  notes  of  the  trans¬ 
actions  at  the  siege,  taken  by  an  eye-witness,  being  sent  to  him,  he  declined 
to  use  them,  saying,  “  Mon  siege  est  fait”  * 

The  beginning  of  the  first  section  asserts,  argumentatively, 
the  just  discrimination  with  which  Mr.  Fox  divides  the  periods 
of  our  history  at  which  the  mind  is  disposed  to  pause  for  re¬ 
flection.  Among  the  marks,  or  effects,  of  national  improvement, 
in  the  period  comprized  between  1588  and  1640,  the  historian 
has  noted  ‘the  additional  value  that  came  to  be  set  on  a  seat 
in  the  House  of  Commons.’  The  Observer  has  taken  the  word 
‘  value’  here  to  mean  6  the  money  it  would  bring  ;’  and  to 
prove  that  the  value  set  on  the  thing,  in  the  period  in  question, 
was  pitifully  low,  has  cited  an  instance  of  five  pounds  being 
given  for  a  seat  in  1571.  Mr.  Hey  wood  observes  that  Mr. 
Fox  certainly  was  not  thinking  of  a  market-price  of  a  thing 
that  cannot  legally  be  sold,  but  of  the  more  honourable  esti¬ 
mation  in  which  the  House  was  beginning  to  be  held  ;  but  that 
even  if  he  had  meant  a  pecuniary  price,  the  low  rate  of  the 
article  in  1571,  could  be  no  proof  it  might  not  have  come  to 
bear  a  very  good  price  by,  or  before,  the  end  of  the  period,  in 
1640.  The  point,  however,  in  which  this  argument  bears  the 
special  characteristic  of  its  author  is,  that,  whereas  the  sum 
stated  is  five  pounds,  and  the  record  cited  is  the  fifth  volume 
of  the  Journals,  the  sum  was  actually  four  pounds,  and  the  re¬ 
cord  is  in  the  first  volume. 
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The  judgement  pronounced  by  Mr.  Fox  on  the  condemna¬ 
tion  and  execution  of  Charles  1,  that  it  was  both  unjust  and 
impolitic,  \>  is  accompanied  by  some  qualifying  observations. 
He  saia  this  proceeding  was  ‘  a  far  less  violent  measure7  than 
that  against  Lord  Strafford, — that  there  was  a  certain  magna¬ 
nimity  in  the  publicity  of  it,  which  contrasted,  favourably  for 
Cromwell  and  his  adherents,  with  the  private  assassinations  by 
which  deposed  princes  have  generally  been  taken  off, — and 
that,  c  notwithstanding  what  the  more  reasonable  part  of  man¬ 
kind  may  think  upon  the  question,7  6  this  singular  proceeding 
has  served  to  raise  the  character  of  the  English  nation  in  the 
opinion  of  Europe  in  general  :7  the  impression  made  by  it  on 
the  minds  of  foreigners,  even  those  that  condemn  the  act, 
having  been  ‘  far  more  that  of  respect  and  admiration  than 
that  of  disgust  and  horror.7  In  these  observations,  Mr.  Rose 
found  great  cause  for  censure,  and  even  for  ‘astonishment.’ 
That  which  is  to  be  condemned  in  the  proceedings  against 
Strafford,  he  says,  consisted  only  in  a  6  breach  or  abuse  of  a 
constitutional  law  while  those  against  Charles  involved  a 
‘  total  departure  from,  or  overturning  of,  the  constitution  it¬ 
self.7  The  publicity  and  solemnity  of  the  proceedings  against 
the  King,  he  says,  could  not  be  any  alleviation  of  his  misery, 
nor  co u id  on  any  conceivable  ground  inspire  foreigners  with 
respect.  And  he  asks,  If  the  publicity  of  the  proceeding 
in  the  case  of  Charles  deserves  so  much  applause  for  magna¬ 
nimity,  6  how  would  Mr.  Fox  have  found  language  sufficiently 
commendatory  to  express  his  admiration  of  the  magnanimity 
of  those  who  brought  Louis  the  XVI.  to  an  open  trial.7 

With  respect  to  the  comparison  between  the  cases  of  the 
King  and  Strafford,  the  Vindicator  insists,  in  the  first  place, 
(not,  we  think,  with  his  usual  simplicity  and  evidence,)  that  the 
Historian  meant  a  comparison,  not  between  the  respective 
degrees  of  essential  injustice  in  the  two  cases,  but  between  the 
cases  viewed  in  that  light,  in  which  the  wrong  in  the  mode  of 
proceeding  against  delinquents  is  distinguished  from  the  excess 
of  the  punishment  over  the  demerit.  It  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  this  distinction  was  in  Mr.  Fox’s  contemplation.  But 
in  the  next  place,  the  Vindicator  observes,  unanswerably,  that 
as  to  ‘  overturning  the  constitution,7  there  was  no  such  thing 
to  overturn,  the  state  of  things  having  previously  dissolved  it : 
he  might  have  said  the  King  himself  had  abolished  it, — unless 
it  was  such  a  kind  of  thing  as  could  consist  with  the  monarch’s 
systematic  measures  for  rendering  himself  absolute.  To  the 
charge  of  extenuating  the  injustice  by  ascribing  magnanimity 
to  the  publicity  of  the  proceeding,  it  is  replied,  that  it  was 
with  this  fact  of  the  publicity  before  him  that  Mr.  Fox  did, 
notwithstanding,  condemn  the  prosecution  and  execution  of 
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the  King,  and  clearly  did  not,  in  adverting  to  it,  intend  to  re¬ 
present  the  proceeding  as  less  unjust :  that,  however,  there  is 
from  the  principles  of  our  nature,  and  without  our  leave, 
something  more  horrid  in  the  dark  management  of  a  secret  as¬ 
sassination  than  in  a  public  sentence  and  execution,  even 
when  unjust — and  that  Charles  did  himself  express  an  ex¬ 
treme  apprehension  and  horror  of  the  former:  that,  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  this  treacherous  and  silent  expedient  usually  re¬ 
sorted  to  by  the  deposers  of  monarchs,  there  was  a  degree  of 
magnanimity  in  conducting  the  whole  proceedings  in  view  of 
the  whole. world:  that  even  Hume  has  expressed  himself,  in 
still  stronger  terms  to  the  same  effect  :  and  that  as  to  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  foreigners,  Mr.  Fox  asserts  it  simply  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  which  no  man  had  ampler  means  of  knowing,  but  as  to 
which  he  also  appeals  to  all  who  have  read  their  books  and 
extensively  conversed  with  them. 

The  allusion  to  Louis  XVL  calls  forth  a  zealous  and  pro¬ 
longed  exertion  of  the  Vindicator,  giving  him  at  the  same 
time  ail  the  advantage  of  an  assailant.  He  considers  the  ex¬ 
pressions  as  not  only  equivalent  to  an  assertion  that,  on  the 
principles  implied  in  the  observations  on  the  case  ot  Charles, 
Mr.  Fox  might  consistently  express  the  utmost  admiration  of 
the  proceedings  against  the  King  of  France,  but  as  directly 
importing  that  he  actually  would  have  expressed  such  a  senti¬ 
ment  had  he  spoken  on  \h>-  subject.  Mr.  Heywood  suggests 
several  grounds  on  which  the  injustice  against  Charles  might 
admit  of  an  extenuation,  of  which  that  against  Louis  did  not. 
But  not  resting  any7  thing  on  this  mode  of  defence,  he  goes  to 
the  plain  fact —that  Mr. Fox  did  repeatedly, in  the  most  explicit 
and  feeling  manner,  express  abhorrence  of  tne  injustice  and 
inhumanity  committed  in  the  trial  and  death  of  the  French 
King;  and  formal  citations,  emphatically  expressing  this 
judgement  on  the  case,  are  brought  from  several  of  his 
speeches  in  Parliament,  some  or  all  of  which  Mr.  dose  must 
actually  have  heard.  The  defence  in  this  part  has  a  tone  ot 
indignation  to  which  the  Vindicator  is  very  rarely  excited,  and 

it  is  concluded  thus  : 

«  If  Mr.  Rose  should  be  brought  to  the  remembrance  that  Mr  Fox 
did,  with  great  anxiety  and  feeling,  declare  his  abhorrence,  more  than 
once  of  the  proceedings  against  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  will  he  think  it  a 
sufficient  apology  for  such  a  groundless  attack,  that  he  wrote  his  obser¬ 
ve™  carelessly,  and  in  haste,  and  that  he  did  not  recollect  the  circum¬ 
stance  ?  And  what  then  becomes  of-  his  boasted  claim  to  accuracy  . 

The  character  of  Monk,  in  the  estimate  of  which  Mr.  Fox 
is  charged  with  having  exercised  a  ‘seventy  neither  supported 
‘by  popular  belief,  nor  by  the  authority  ot  history,  is  next 
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brought  under  discussion.  It  is  prosecuted  to  a  very  great 
length,  with  eminent  proofs  of  research  and  acuteness,  and 
will  put  an  end,  we  should  think,  to  all  serious  dispute  on  the 
subject.  He  begins  with  a  pointed  reproof  to  the  writer  of 
the  Observations,  for  invidiously  seeking  and  making  occa¬ 
sions  of  fixing  on  Mr.  Fox  the  imputation  of  such  a  partial¬ 
ity  to  republicanism,  as  incapacitated  him  for  a  just  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  events  and  characters  of  the  period  he  had 
chosen.  Mr.  Fox’s  plainest  expressions  are  shewn  to  be  gross¬ 
ly  misquoted,  for  this  purpose.  Nor  can  he  do  the  mere  his¬ 
torical  justice  of  placing  Cromwell’s  character  in  a  fairer  light 
than  that  of  Monk,  without  drawing  on  himself  such  a  com¬ 
ment  as  this  :  6  It  will  require  a  great  partiality  for  a  repub¬ 
lican  form  of  government,  to  account  for  this  predilection  in 
favour  of  the  destroyer  of  monarchy,  and  this  prejudice 
against  the  restorer  of  it;’ — an  imputation  the  convenient 
operation  of  which,  as  affecting  the  character  of  an  author  and 
his  book,  in  these  times,  so  far  as  it  is  believed,  Mr.  Rose 
understood  perfectly  well.  Commend  him,  however,  to  the 
Serjeant. 

1  Mr.  Rose  here  exhibits  the  same  childish  partiality  for  Kings  which 
had  been  reprobated  by  Mr.  Fox  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Hume.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  the  meanest  of  mankind,  if  a  restorer  of  monarchy,  is 
to  be  preferred  to  the  possessor  of  the  greatest  mind  and  talents,  if  a  de¬ 
stroyer  of  it.  Mr.  Fox  thought  more  philosophically;  he  felt  neither 
predilection  for  the  one,  nor  prejudice  against  the  other,  but,  according 
to  the  best  of  his  judgement,  gave  an  impartial  character  of  both.  If 
Monk  was  a  base  and  worthless  character,  it  was  giving  no  opinion  of 
the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged,  to  say  so ;  and  if  Cromwell  was  a 
man  of  a  superior  class,  it  was  the  duty  of  a  historian  not  to  withhold 
his  proper  meed  of  praise.* 

The  charges  made  by  Mr.  Fox  against  Monk  are  three : 

*  In  the  first  place,  he  reproaches  him  with  having  restored  the  mo¬ 
narch  without  a  single  provision  in  favour  of  the  cause  which  he  and 
others  had  called  the  cause  of  liberty.  Mr.  Rose  at  first  endeavours  to 
defend  this  omission  by  a  series  of  hypothetical  arguments,  which,  by 
their  extreme  weakness,  afford  a  convincing  proof  of  the  truth  of  the 
observation  he  is  combating.  He  argues  first,  that  though  this  conduct 
might  be  regretted,  yet  it  must  be  recollected,  that  there  could  hardly 
have  been  time  to  settle  the  boundaries  of  the  regal  power ;  and  secondly, 
that  Monk  might  have  been  of  opinion,  that  the  restoration  of  the  mo¬ 
narchy  would  have  implied  all  the  limitations  of  its  ancient  constitution  ; 
but  what  these  limitations  were,  or  where  to  be  sought  for,  Mr.  Rose  has 
not  informed  us.  Certainly  not  in  the  history  of  the  reigns  of  the  two 
preceding  princes  of  the  house  of  Stuart ;  and  surely  Monk  cannot  be 
supposed  like  Mr.  Rose,  who  has  lived  the  greatest  part  of  his  life  among 
records,  to  have  formed  any  opinion  of  the  limitations  which  existed  du¬ 
ring  the  time  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors.  Thirdly,  that  Monk 
might  have  thought  any  delay  would  have  been  dangerous.  Fourthly* 
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that  he  might  have  been  less  anxious  in  this  respect,  from  his  having  been 
witness  of  the  abuse  of  liberty  And  afterwards  Mr.  Rose  gives  what  he 
supposes  to  be  two  additional  reasons,  but  which  are  in  fact  included  in 
the  foiegoirsg  ones,  viz.  that  Monk  might  have  been  so  disgusted  with  the 
scenes  he  had  been  witness  to,  as  to  be  willing  to  gives  his  assistance 
to  bring  about  any  change  likely  to  restore  order  ;  and  that  he  might 
have  been  alarmed  lest  the  army  should  not  have  co-operated  in  his  de¬ 
signs.  .  ‘  That  Monk  might  have  defended  himself  by  these  arguments# 
is  certainly  within  the  sphere  of  possibility,  but  is  highly  improbable.  He 
had  complete  power  over  the  army  ,  it  was  governed  by  his  creatures,  and 
was  subservient  to  his  will.  If  he  had  proposed  that  the  crown  under 
certain  restrictions,  should  be  offered  to  the  King,  there  was  no  existing 
power  to  oppose  it/ 

i he  infamy  of  Monk  is  consummated  by  the  last  charge,  if 
just,  which  the  Historian  makes  against  him,  of  having,  at  the 
trial  of  the  Marquis  of  Argyle,  c  produced  letters  of  friendship 
and  confidence  to  take  away  the  life  of  a  nobleman,  the  zeal 
and  cordiality  of  whose  co-operation  with  him,  proved  by  such 
documents,  was  the  chief  ground  of  his  execution.’  Mr.  Rose 
observes,  that  this  charge  rests  on  the  authority  of  Bishop 
Burnet  ;  and  then  relates  the  history  of  a  most  prodigious  re¬ 
search  made  by  himself  into  ail  manner  of  documents  and  me¬ 
morials,  the  result  of  which  is,  he  says,  that  6  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  conceive  that  stronger  evidence  could  be  found  in 
any  case  to  establish  a  negative  than  is  here  produced  to 
prove  the  falsehood  of  the  Bishop’s  charge.’  In  a  very  long 
and  argumentative  examination  of  the  question,  Mr.  Heywood 
has  shewn  that  other  authorities  support  the  Bishop  in  this 
charge,  though  it  is  insisted  that  his  testimony  alone  would  be 
of  great  weight.  But  a  coinciding  deposition  is  made  by  two 
good  evidences.  Bail  lie  and  Cunningham,  the  former  of  whom 
was  contemporary  with  the  event,  and  writes  in  a  manner  that 
proves  him  to  have  been  very  attentive  to  its  circumstances, 
and  interested  in  it  :  the  other  though  he  lived  after  it,  was 
intimate  with  the  Argyle  family,  and  in  a  situation  to  obtain 
the  best  information  on  the  subject.  B ai Hie  says,  ‘yyLhen  his 

*  (the  Marquis’s)  libelled  crimes  appeared  not  unpardonable, 
c  and  his  son  Lord  Neil  went  up  to  see  his  brother  Lome  at 
6  Loudon,  and  spake  somewhat  liberally  of  his  father’s  satis- 

*  factory  answers,  Monk  was  moved  to  send  down  four  or  five  of 

*  his  letters  to  himself  \  and  others  proving  his  f  all  compliance 
€  with  them ,  that  the  King  should  not  reprieve  him.’  Cun¬ 
ningham  savs,  ‘  Argyle,  conceiving  hopes  of  safety,  set  out 
c  for  London,  and  came  to  court  to  cast  himself  upon  the 
6  King’s  clemency.  But,  through  the  interference  of  Monk , 

6  with  whom  he  had  held  a  long  and  intimate  friendship  in 
«  the  time  of  Oliver,  lie  was  presently  committed  to  custody, 

<  and  sent  back  for  his  trial  in  Scotland.  He  endeavoured  to 
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(  make  his  defence,  but,  chiefly  by  the  discoveries  of  Monk , 

*  was  condemned  of  high  treason  and  lost  his  head.’ — It  is  an 
extremely  curious  circumstance  that  Mr.  Rose  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  look  into  these  authors,  even  after  he  had  read  Mr, 
Laing’s  reference  to  them  as  corroborating  the  testimony  of 
Burnet.  To  complete  the  force  of  this  combination  of  testi¬ 
mony,  the  Vindicator  proves,  by  a  copious  and  clear  induc¬ 
tion,  that  the  situations  and  employments  of  Monk  and  Ar- 
gyle,  in  Cromwell’s  time,  were  such  that  it  was  almost  im¬ 
possible  but  there  must  have  been  confidential  epistolary  com¬ 
munications  between  them  ;  and  then  brings  such  evidence 
of  baseness  in  Monk’s  conduct,  after  the  Restoration,  towards 
other  of  his  recent  friends  and  coadjutors,  as  to  authorize  a 
belief,  even  on  much  lighter  proof  than  that  adduced,  of  the 
particular  instance  of  villainy  imputed  by  Mr.  Fox.-— It  is  pro¬ 
per  to  notice,  that  an  additional,  and  absolutely  decisive 
proof* *,  has  been  supplied  by  a  periodical  work  in  commenting 
on  Mr.  Hey  wood’s  book. 

The  Serjeant  next  traverses,  very  minutely,  Mr.  Rose’s 
statements  and  reasonings  relative  to  the  point  of  time  proper 
to  be  fixed  on,  as  that  at  which  our  constitution  had  attained 
its  ‘  greatest  theoretical  perfection.’  Such  a  point  (and  it  was 
the  year  1679,)  had  been  named  by  Judge  Blackstone.  Mr. 
Fox  named  it  after  him;  accepting  this  precise  selection,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  reflection  on  the  inefficacy  of  good 
Jaws  in  the  hands  of  bad  administrators,  rather  than  adopting  it 
as  any  expression  of  his  own  deliberate  opinion  as  to  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  c  theoretical  perfection.’  Our  author,  however,  takes 
one  by  one,  those  several  laws  which  the  Judge  and  Mr.  Fox 
had  specified  as  constituting  the  excellence  to  which  the  con¬ 
stitution  had  attained  at  the  period  mentioned,  and  defends, 
quite  successfully  in  some  of  the  instances,  the  approbation 
with  which  the  Historian  had  marked  them. 

Mr.  Rose  contends,  also,  that  the  blame  of  restoring  the  King 
without  restrictions  on  his  power  is  not  to  rest  on  Monk  alone  : — 
for,  that  the  King  was  thus  unconditionally  recalled  by  a  Parlia¬ 
ment  freely  chosen  by  the  people  of  England  :  that  the  nation 
was  eager  for  this  event,  even  on  these  terms, — insomuch  that 
the  interest  which  might  be  supposed  to  be  created  against  any 
restoration  by  the  possession,  among  no  less  than  four  hundred 
thousand  families,  of  the  Crown  and  Bishops’  lands,  which  had 
been  sold  during  the  civil  war,  had  no  perceptible  operation  : 
that  whoever  had  proposed  limitations  would  have  been  in 

•  —  —  -  -  —  - - -  —  xmmm  m  _ 

*  From  “  Mackenzie’s  Criminals.*'  This  proof  is  also  to  be  found 
adduced,  with  a  reference  to  Mr.  Rose’s  Observations,  in  a  note  of  M* 
Howell's,  in  a  recent  volume  of  Cobbett’s  State  Trials. 
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hazard  of  being  considered  an  enemy  to  royalty  :  and  that 
there  was  not  in  this  juncture  time  for  deliberation,  as  there 
was,  happily,  at  the  Revolution. 

In  answer  to  all  these  allegations,  the  Serjeant  shews  that, 
the  whole  affair  was  absolutely  at  the  sovereign  disposal  of 
the  army,  which  was  at  the  sovereign  disposal  of  Monk.  He 
shews  that  this  General  had  the  irresistible  controul  over  the 
.composition,  the  proceedings,  and  the  duration,  of  this  same 
unbiassed  assembly,  which  so  perfectly  and  independently 
represented  the  collective  will  of  the  nation.  He  shews  that 
the  conscious  impotence  and  the  despondency  of  the  people, 
will  fully  account  for  their  making  no  active  display  of  opinion 
on  the  subject;  and  that  it  is  utterly  absurd  to  pretend  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  he  would  have  incurred  their  disapprobation  by 
proposing  to  insist  on  conditions  in  favour  of  their  liberties. 
He  shews,  moreover,  that  there  were  persons,  (some  of  them  of 
high  rank,)  bold  enough  to  agitate  it, — among  whom  was  Mr. 
(afterwards  Sir  Matthew)  Hale,  who  made,  even  in  this  mi¬ 
serable  parliament,  a  proposition  for  discussing  the  desirable 
limitations,  which  proposition  was  instantly  quashed  by  the 
immediate  personal  interference  of  Monk,  who  had  been  for 
jsome  time  in  a  negociation  with  the  exiled  monarch  to  restore 
him  unfettered  by  stipulations.  As  to  the  difference  between 
the  Restoration  and  the  Revolution,  with  regard  to  the  time 
allowed  for  deliberation  and  adjustment,  we  will  quote  Mr. 
Hey  wood’s  statement : 

f  At  the  Revolution,  James  fled  on  the  11th  of  December,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Mary,  accepted  the  crown  on  the  13th  of  February  following, 
so  that  thirty  three  days  only  could  be  employed  in  settling  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  consulting  the  wishes  of  those  to  whom  the  regal  power  was  to 
be  committed.  At  the  Restoration,  a  much  longer  time  elapsed,  from 
the  period  when  Monk  is  supposed,  by  some,  to  have  entertained  senti¬ 
ments  favourable  to  monarchy  and  the  time  when  the  King  was  in  fact  re¬ 
stored  ;  but  at  all  events,  twenty  eight  days  elapsed  between  the  open  de¬ 
claration  of  his  sentiments,  made  on  the  1st  of  May,  1660,  and  the 
King’s  return  to  the  seat  of  government/ 

Extreme  credulity,  and  several  blunders  in  tire  statement  of 
particular  facts,  are  exposed,  in  the  remarks  on  Mr.  Rose’s 
argument  from  the  number  of  families  possessed  of  the  ec¬ 
clesiastical  and  crown  lands.  It  is  proved,  that,  according  to 
that  very  authority  on  which  alone  Mr.  Rose  can  rest  his  asser¬ 
tion,  (an  anonymous  party  pamphlet,)  he  ought  to  have  made 
the  number  much  greater,  even  so  great  as  must  prove  that 
authority  to  be  utterly  worthless.  And  Mr.  H,  quotes  the  pre¬ 
cise  words  of  a  letter  of  Lord  Clarendon,  as  follows: 

«  I  am  not  so  much  frighted  with  the  fear  of  those  persons  who 
being  possessed  of  church,  crown,  and  delinquents’  lands,  will  be  thereby 
withheld  from  returning  to  their  duty,  except  they  might  be  assured  to 
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retain  the  same.  First,  I  do  not  think  the  number  so  considerable  of 
all  those  who  are  entangled  in  that  guilt,  that  their  interest  can  continue 
or  support  the  war,  when  the  nation  shall  discern  that  there  is  nothing 
else  keeps  off  peace.”  Afterwards  he  again  says  expressly,  “  the 
number  of  those  is  not  great.” 

And  in  a  letter  to  his  lordship,  from  Mr.  Barwicl$,  it  is  as¬ 
serted,  ‘  by  computation,  less  than  a  year’s  tax  would  now 
‘  redeem  ail  the  land  that  hath  been  sold  of  ail  sorts,  which, 
‘  upon  the  refreshment  the  kingdom  will  be  sensible  of  at  first 
‘  upon  his  majesty’s  return,  may  possibly  be  granted.’ 

The  Vindicator  has  taken,  by  the  way7,  a  dexterous  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  Right  Hon.  Observer’s  indiscretion,  in  defending 
Charles’s  assumption  of  the  throne  without  restrictions  on  his 
power,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  thus  placed  on  it  by  the  will 
of  the  people,  as  declared  by  a  representative  convention, 
‘  elected,’  as  he  asserts,  ‘  by  the  unbiassed  voice.’  It  is  hinted 
to  him,  somewhat  irrisively,  that  a  strenuous  anti-republican 
should  here  have  taken  very  particular  care  what  he  was 
about. 

Among  the  proofs  of  the  baseness  of  Monk’s  character,  it 
was  asserted  by  Mr.  Fox  that  he  6  acquiesced  in  the  insults  so 
meanly  put  upon  the  illustrious  corpse  of  Blake,  under  whose 
auspices  and  command  he  had  performed  the  most  creditable 
services  of  his  life.’  Nothing  will  be  easier  to  the  Historian’s 
assailant  than  to  dispose  of  this  accusation.  ‘  The  story  rests,’ 
says  he,  ‘on  the  authority  of  Neal’s  History  of  the  Puritans > 
and  is  refuted  by  Grey  in  his  impartial  examination  of  that 
history,  and  by  clear  evidence  adduced  by  Bishop  Kennet’  He 
will  have  it  that  the  corpse  of  Blake  6  was  with  great  decency  re - 
interred An  St.  Margaret’s  church-yard,’ though  those  of  Crom¬ 
well,  lreton,  and  some  others,  were  ignominiously  treated. 
Mr.  Heywood  has  shewn,  first,  that  Mr.  Rose  appears  to  he  en¬ 
tirely  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  the  body  of  Blake  was  not  dug 
up  till  many  months  after  these  of  Cromwell,  lreton,  Brad¬ 
shaw,  and  Pride:  and,  next,  that  the  ‘story,’  as  believed  by 
Mr.  Fox,  does  not  rest  on  the  authority7  of  Neal  alone  ;  lor 
that  Anthony  Wood,  an  evidence  beyond  all  exception  in  this 
case,  thus  relates  the  fact,  in  his  Fasti  Oxonienses :  ‘  His  body 
‘  (that  of  Blake),  I  say.  was  then  (September  12th)  taken  up, 
‘  and,  with  others,  buried  in  a  pit  in  St.  Margaret1  s  church - 
‘ yard  adjoining,  near  to  the  back  door  of  one  of  the  preberi- 
‘  daries  of  Westminster,  in  which  plate  it  now  remaineth,  eh» 
‘  joying  no  other  monument  but  what  it  reared  by  his  valour, 
‘  which  time  itself  can  hardly  efface.’  Wood  naturally  chose 
the  smoothest  terms  he  couicL  in  relating  such  an  act  done  un¬ 
der  the  authority  o  the  restored  monarchy  ;  but.  lits  words 
rbiivey,  in  effect,  just  the  very  same  fact  described  by  Neal  in 
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the  terms  c  thrown,  along  with  others,  into  one  pit.’  Besides, 
as  Mr.  Heywood  justly  observes,  the  circumstance  of  the  body 
being  dug  up  was,  in  itself,  a  gross  and  mean  insult,  and 
enough -to  justify  Mr.  Fox’s  expressions. 

But  whatever  be  the  fortunes  of  Historian  or  Judge,  it  is 
sure  always  to  be  bad  times  with  Mr.  Rose  :  and  the  worse,  the 
more  he  enters  into  details  and  records,  in  rash  confidence  of 
the  accuracy  so  boastfully  pretended  to  have  been  acquired  in 
official  employments.  He  could  not  well  have  been  safer, 
than  in  legal  and  parliamentary  history.  While  working 
about  there,  he  was  as  secure  against  any  ordinary  power  of 
sight,  and  search,  and  seizure,  as  those  active  molesters  of 
our  granaries  which  have  their  retreats  and  walks  within  the 
walls  and  under  the  floors, — where  nothing  less  keen  and  adroit 
than  a  ferret  can  find  them,  fight  them,  and  bring  them  out. 
But  even  there  this  cruel  and  relentness  investigator  reaches 
him.  For  instance,  if  Mr.  Rose  is  resolved  to  claim  the  merit 
of  having  detected  two  errors  in  Lord  Coke,  the  Serjeant  is 
very  quickly  upon  him  with  an  admonition  to  thank  Mr.  Prynne 
for  the  detection  of  one  of  these  errors,  if  it  was  an  error, 
150  years  ago,  in  a  book  which  Mr.  Rose  had  before  him,  As 
to  the  other  instance  of  detection,  in  which  a  proposition  of 
Lord  Coke  was  to  be  proved  by  Mr.  Rose  to  be  erroneous 
by  means  of  the  language  of  a  statute  of  Edward  VL,  Mr. 
Heywood  shews  him  that  he  does  not  at  all  understand,  in  this 
case  at  least,  the  legal  parliamentary  language,  that  Coke  was 
perfectly  accurate,  and  that,  as  the  Serjeant  tells  him,  “  a  little 
learning  is  a  dangerous  thing.”  Again, 

c  Mr.  Rose  observes  of  the  writ  de  Heretico  Comburendo ,  that  it  “  had 
been  a  dead  letter  for  more  than  a  century,  and  there  was  not  the  remotest 
chance  of  its  ever  being  revived.”  The  first  of  these  observations  is  not 
accurate,  for  it  had  been  put  in  execution  in  1612,  the  ninth  of  James  the 
First,  when  two  Arians,  Bartholomew  Legate,  and  one  Whiteman, 
were  burnt,  the  former  in  Smichfield,  the  latter  at  Litchfield.  The  se¬ 
cond  is  a  matter  of  speculation  :  Mr.  Rose,  more  than  a  century  after  this 
writ  was  taken  away,  in  the  spirit  of  a  tranquil  philosopher,  may  think  its 
removal  of  no  consequence ;  but  probably  the  prospect  of  a  popish  suc¬ 
cessor,  and  the  violence  of  those  times,  might  have  induced  the  Protestants 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  to  form  a  different  opinion  of  the 
prospect  of  this  writ  being  brought  again  into  use.* 

Yet  again.  The  abolition  of  the  Court  of  Wards,  an  insti¬ 
tution  erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  by  virtue  of 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Rose’s  statement,  ‘  the  king  had  the 
wardship  of  all  infant  heirs  male,  with  the  benefit  of  their 
estates,  till  they  arrived  at  the  age  of  21  years;  and  of  fe¬ 
male  heirs  till  they  were  16  years  of  age,  if  they  so  long  re¬ 
mained  unmarried ;  and  the  power  of  marrying  both  the  one 
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and  the  other  to  whom  he  pleased,  or  of  granting  the  same  to 
any  favourite,  together  with  a  year’s  or  half- a-year’s  rent,  on 
their  convng  of  age,  for  their  relief’ — the  abolition  of  this 
court  being  mentioned  by  Mr.  Fox  among  the  things  contri¬ 
buting  to  make  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  4  the  sera  of  good 
laws,’  Mr.  Rose,  allowing  it  was  a  great  relief  to  the  upper 
classes,  says  it  was  obtained,  however,  at  no  small  price;  the 
commutation  being  a  grant  to  the  king  of  a  perpetual  ex¬ 
cise,  4  which  was  so  far  from  being  generally  approved  of,  that 
the  question  in  favour  of  it  was  carried  by  the  friends  of  go¬ 
vernment  by  a  majority  of  only  two.’  Now  it  was  appointed 
for  Mr.  Rose  and  his  readers  to  learn,  from  the  Serjeant,  that 
it  was  the  4  moiety  only  of  a  perpetual  excise,  on  certain  arit- 
cles’  that  was  granted,  and  that  this  was  granted  4  without  a  divi¬ 
sion 4  An  attempt  was  made  to  settle  the  other  moiety  on 
the  king  for  life,  and  negatived  by  the  opponents  of  govern¬ 
ment  by  a  majority  of  two ,  151  to  :4 9,  which  must  be  the  di¬ 
vision  to  which  Mr.  Rose  has  alluded.’  Weil  may  the  Ser¬ 
jeant  ask,  4  With  the  Journal  before  him,  how  can  such  a  mis¬ 
take  be  accounted  for  ?  He  takes  the  proper  pains  to  inform 
himself;  the  entry  is  a  short  one,  yet  in  the  attempt  to  transfer 
its  substance  to  another  piece  of  paper,  something  totally 
dissimilar  to  the  original  is  produced.’ 

Sometimes  the  Serjeant  amuses  himself — for  it  is  no  more? 
than  pleasantry — with  making  out  plausible  appearances  that 
Mr.  Rose  is  more  republican  in  his  notions  than  the  historian, 
notwithstanding  all  his  pains  taken  to  make  invidious  imputa¬ 
tions  of  this  nature  to  that  writer.  He  is  brought  into  ludi¬ 
crous  contrast  with  himself  on  this  point,  by  Mr.  Heywood’s 
remarks  on  his  strong  dissent  from  Mr.  Fox’s  and  Judge 
Blackstone’s  opinion,  in  numbering  among  the  things  con¬ 
ducing  to  the  perfection  of  the  constitution  at  the  period  al¬ 
luded  to,  the  hill  which  repealed  an  enactment  of  the  long 
parliament  for  empowering  parliaments  to  convoke  themselves 
independently  of  the  will  of  the  king;  an  enactment  which 
Mr.  Fox  tnought  an  injurious  infringement  of  the  royal  pre¬ 
rogative. 

The  Observer  has  contested  the  Historian’s  assertion,  when 
speaking  of  Charles  II.’s  ministry,  notorious  by  the  denomi¬ 
nation  of  the  Cabal,  that  4  the  king  kept  from  them  the  real 
state  of  his  connexion  with  France  ;  and  from  some  of  them , 
at  least,  the  secret  of  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  his  reli¬ 
gion.’  The  Vindicator  soon  confirms  this  assertion  by  good 
evidence:  But,  seldom  content  merely  to  defend  Mr.  Fox,  he 
is  apt  to  find  some  means  of  taking  a  signal  revenge.  In  the 
present  instance  he  is  immoderately  barbarous.  For  Mr.  Rose 
having  cited,  somewhat  in  the  tone  of  triumph,  a  letter  of 
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Barillon  to  Louis,  in  proof  that  this  Cabal  ministry  were  fully 
apprized  of  Charles’s  money  transactions  with  the  French 
king*,  the  Serjeant  comes  ir>,  much  like  a  Cherokee  with  his 
tomahawk,  with  this  effective  segment  of  chronojogy — -that 
Barillon  did  not  come  to  England,  to  write  his  letters,  till  se¬ 
ven  years  after  1676,  the  period  of  which  Mr.  Fox  was  speak¬ 
ing*,  and  that  they  were  written,  concerning  the  contemporary 
ministers,  a  number  of  years,  as  their  dates  shew,  after  that 
Cabal  ministry  had  ceased  to  exist . 

The  imputed  agency  of  Clarendon  in  the  base  money 
transactions  between  Charles  and  Louis,  was  alluded  to  in 
terms  of  reserve  and  uncertainty  by  Mr.  Fox.  The  charge 
was  made  in  the  most  full  and  positive  form  by  the  Observer. 
What  evidence  there  is  on  the  subject  has  been  carefully  ex¬ 
amined  and  is  clearly  stated  by  Mr.  Hey  wood  ; — and  the  effect 
of  it  is,  not,  perhaps,  wholly  to  exculpate  the  minister,  but 
materially  to  modify  the  charge,  though  it  leaves  still  in 
doubt  what  was  the  full  extent  of  his  participation. 

The  next  controverted  question,  which  occupied  so  consi¬ 
derable  a  portion  of  Mr.  Rose’s  book,  and  occupies  a  much 
larger  space  in  Mr.  Heywood’s,  is,  whether  or  not  James  in¬ 
tended  the  substitution  of  popery  to  protestantism,  as  the  es¬ 
tablished  national  religion.  The  author  has  pursued  the  argu¬ 
ment  round  the  widest  extent  of  evidence,  from  documents 
and  from  circumstances  ;  and  does  appear  to  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  with  a  very  preponderating  probability  that  James 
was  not,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign,  projecting  any  thing 
more,  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  religion,  than  its  complete  to¬ 
leration.  The  letters  of  Barillon.  which  have  been  consider¬ 
ed  and  cited  by  Mr.  Rose,  as  affording  decisive  proof  that  this 
monarch  designed  the  establishment  of  popery,  become,  uhder 
the  more  accurate  examination  of  Mr.  Hey  wood,  very  strong 
evidence  of  the  exact  contrary;  since  it  is  the  free  exercise 
only,  the  established  toleration,  of  that  religion,  that  they 
precisely  and  repeatedly  mention  as  James’s  object — and,  so  far 
as  religion  was  concerned,  the  king  of  France’s  object  in  af¬ 
fording  him  pecuniary  aids. — This  long  argument,  and  the 
topic  connected  with  it,  the  invariable  and  predominant  design 
of  Charles  II.  and  James  to  establish  themselves  in  a  complete 
despotic  power,  lead  Mr.  Hey  wood  into  a  series  of  extremely 
curious  investigations  and  disclosures  of  the  base  characters 
and  intrigues  of  these  two  sovereign  personages.  R  is  a  most 
melancholy  reflection,  and  it  haunts  a  thoughtful  reader 
throughout  the  exhibition,  that  great  nations,  the  assemblage 
of  millions  of  beings  with  minds,  may  be  prostrate  under,  and 
even  worship,  the  authority  of  the  meanest  vilest  refuse  of 
their  own  nature, 
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But  we  are  reminded  it  is  time  to  end  this  article,  already 
become,  we  fear,  tedious  and  tiresome,  though  we  have 
scarcely  proceeded  through  half  the  Serjeant’s  performance, 
and  have  hardly  even  alluded  to  one  principal  section,  in  which 
Mr. Fox  is  most  completely  and  unanswerably  vindicated  against 
the  Observer’s  imputation  of  injustice  to  Sir  Patrick  Hume, 
whose  defence  the  Right  Hon.  Author  alledges  as  the  principal 
object  in  making  his  book.  Indeed  the  Vindicator’s  task  is, 
throughout,  accomplished  with  a  completeness  almost  beyond 
example  ;  and  Mr.  Fox  now  takes  his  rank  decidedly  among 
the  most  accurate  of  historians.  We  are  glad  of  it ;  and  may 
well  give  ourselves  credit  that  the  pleasure  arises  from  consi¬ 
derations  independent  of  all  political  partialities.  A  man  in 
the  Observer’s  circumstances  should  have  perceived  it  to  be  a 
matter  of  extreme  delicacy  to  censure  a  work,  especially  a 
posthumous  and  unfinished  work,  of  Mr.  Fox.  The  very 
least  that  might  justly  be  claimed  in  such  a  case  was,  that 
time  should  be  taken  for  the  most  careful  examination  of  the 
points  intended  to  be  disputed  ;  that  some  moderate  degree 
of  that  solicitous  balancing  of  evidence  should  be  practised, 
for  which  Mr.  Fox  himself  was  represented  as  so  remarkable  ; 
that  there  should  be  a  most  exemplary  modesty,  a  cautious 
resistance  of  every  temptation  to  boast  and  parade  about  of¬ 
ficial  accuracy  ;  and  that  w  henever  any  advantage  was  deemed 
to  be  gained  against  so  strong  a  man,  it  should  be  recollected 
how  difficult  it  was  to  keep  an  advantage  against  him  when  he 
was  alive.  How  much  the  reverse  of  all  this  has  been  the  Ob¬ 
server’s  conduct,  we  need  noc  again  remark;  but  never  did 
presumption  precipitate  itself  to  a  deeper  fall. 

We  ought  not  to  have  omitted,  in  the  preceding  paragraphs, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  Mr.Heywood’s  successes.  In 
noticing  the  famous  bill  for  the  preservation  of  the  person  of 
King  James,  Mr.  Fox  suggests  that  there  has  been  something 
much  resembling  it  in  later  years.  Mr.  Rose  will  not  allow 
that  any  such  instance  can  be  found  ;  and  yet,  amidst  this  de¬ 
nial,  cannot  help  adverting  to  the  act  of  the  18th  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1795.  Mr.  Heywood  prints  the  two  acts  beside  each 
other;  and  their  substance,  and  in  the  most  material  parts  the 
very  expressions,  are  the  same  ! 


Art.  II.  A  History  of  the  Lives  of  the  Protestant  Reformers  in  Scotland, 
By  the  Rev.  James  Scott,  late  Senior  Minister  of  Perth.  8vo.  pp.  264. 
J.  Ogle,  Edinburgh.  1810. 


JT  VERY  man  of  a  pious  spirit  is  strongly  biassed  in  favour 
of  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  his  religious  community. 
Considering  it  as  the  most  agreeable  to  the  model  of  the  pri¬ 
mitive  churches,  or  the  most  adapted  to  promote  the  interests 
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of  piety  and  virtue,  he  naturally  transfers  his  admiration  from 
the  institution  itself  to  those  with  whom  it  originates.  And  as 
the  religious  discipline  of  the  larger  Protestant  sects  may  be 
traced,  without  difficulty,  to  some  one  or  other  of  the  Reformers, 
the  respective  members  of  those  sects  are  very  prone  to  exalt 
some  of  these  meritorious  men  at  the  expense  of  others  In 
consequence  of  this  sectarian  feeling,  it  is  not  likely  the  pre¬ 
sent  volume  should  afford  us,  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
island,  half  the  pleasure  it  will  afford  our  neighbours  north  of 
the  Tweed,  who  imagine,  no  doubt,  that  they  derive  advantages, 
Pom  the  republican  form  of  their  church  government,  su¬ 
perior  to  anything  enjoyed  by  pas,  and  must  therefore  read 
the  lives  of  its  founders  with  a  fondness  and  gratitude  with 
which  it  cannot  be  expected  we  should  fully  sympathize. 

But  another  view  may  he  taken  of  the  matter.  The  Re¬ 
formers,  together,  were  the  common  enemies  of  a  most  dismal 
and  noxious  superstition,  as  well  as  of  a  tyranny  alike  oppress¬ 
ing  the  soul  and  the  body.  While  they  attempted  to  deliver 
men  from  these  evils — the  greatest  that  can  afflict  human 
society — they  likewise  made  it  their  business  to  diffuse  know¬ 
ledge,  liberty,  and  virtue.  In  these  good  works,  Luther  and 
Zuingle,  Cranmer  and  Knox,  were  fellow  labourers  and  asso¬ 
ciates.  They  secured  those  blessings  to  their  contemporaries, 
and  transmitted  them  to  posterity  -not  accidentally  and  in 
the  pursuit  of  other  objects  of  interest  or  ambition, — for 
in  this  respect  they  are  eminently  distinguished  from  those 
men,  who,  aiming  at  power  or  fame,  found  it  answer  their  par¬ 
ticular  purposes  to  pay  a  little  sinister  regard  to  the  interests 
of  mankind:  but  the  good  of  their  fellow  men,  taken  in  its 
most  comprehensive  range,  including  both  the  present  and  the 
future  life,  was  the  great  object  to  which  the  Reformers  sacri¬ 
ficed  their  ease,  their  fortunes,  and  their  reputation, — which 
they  sought  by  efforts  of  unwearied  diligence,  heroic  zeal,  and 
inexhaustible  patience, — and  which  they  effectually  promoted, 
amidst  anathemas,  proscriptions,  imprisonments,  and  death, 
impelled  solely  by  a  sense  of  duty,  and  supported  only  by  the 
hope  of  the  divine  approbation.  The  cause  being  the  same  in 
which  they  were  engaged,  they  displayed,  in  common,  some  of 
the  sublimest  and  noblest  qualities  incident  to  human  nature, — 
devotion  to  the  well-being  of  their  fellow  creatures- — courage 
in  assailing  a  most  potent  tyranny — patience  under  suf¬ 
ferings  and  persecutions — contempt  of  fame,  of  power,  oi 
pleasure — and  perseverance  in  well-doing,  notwithstanding 
the  strongest  allurements  and  the  most  formidable  menaces. 
These  virtues,  wherever  they  might  be  found,  could  not  fail  to 
interest  our  hearts.  But  considering  what  they  have  procured 
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for  Europe  in  general;  and  especially  for  the  Protestant  states, 
while  we  partake  of  the  blessings  so  largely  diffused  through¬ 
out  the  great  community,  modified  by  the  common  exertions 
of  ail  the  Reformers,  we  review  the  lives  of  any  of  them  with 
emotions  of  gratitude  and  admiration. 

With  these  views,  we  have  found  the  present  an  interesting 
and  agreeable  volume.  It  gives  an  acfeount,  not  of  those  who 
first  introduced  the  reformed  doctrine  into  Scotland,  but  of 
those  who  were  the  instruments  of  its  final  establishment.  In 
this  volume  the  lives  of  fifteen  of  these  persons  are  included, 
— namely,  of  Erskine,  Spottiswood,  Winram,  Willock,  Cars¬ 
well,  Knox,  Row,  Douglas,  Lindsay,  Methven,  Heriot,  Har- 
lowe,  Ferguson,  Chrystison,  and  Goodman.  Seven  of  them 
were  originally  published  in  “the  Religious  Monitor,”  a  pe¬ 
riodical  work,  conducted  by  ministers  of  the  Scotch  Kirk. 
Besides  the  common  and  published  histories  of  the  period 
our  author  writes  of,  he  lias  made  use  of  large  extracts  from 
the  unpublished  parts  of  Calderwood’s  History— -an  old  copy 
of  some  ofWodrow’s  Historical  Collections — a  number  of  an¬ 
cient  writs  and  records  extant  at  Perth — and  extracts  from 
Row’s  “Manuscript  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.” 

These  biographical  sketches  are  drawn  up  with  considerable 
care,  diligence,  and  fidelity  ;  and,  in  addition  to  what  may  be 
found  in  the  ordinary  sources  of  information,  furnish  several 
curious  particulars  not  generally  known.  The  narrative  part 
of  the  work  is  clear,  simple,  and  grave.  Although  Mr.  Scott 
is  evidently  very  partial  to  the  Reformers,  he  is  not  by  any 
means  disposed  to  conceal  their  defects  and  failings;  and, 
being  a  man  of  inflexible  integrity,  we  may  safely  depend  on 
his  accounts  as  authentic.  He  seems  also  a  very  religious 
man,  and  has  accordingly  seasoned  the  different  articles  with 
a  reasonable  proportion  of  serious  and  enlightened  piety. 
We  should,  however,  have  been  very  glad,  if  our  worthy  au¬ 
thor  had  made  his  story  a  little  more  continuous  and  com¬ 
pact, — if  he  had  avoided  a  little  needless  repetition,  and  been 
somewhat  less  prone  to  supply,  by  conjecture,  the  want  of 
accurate  information.  And  though  we  have  a  very  high  idea 
of  Mr.  Scott’s  fidelity  and  diligence,  it  would  by  no  means 
have  offended  our  eye-sight,  if  he  had  disfigured  the  bottom 
of  his  pages  with  a  minute  reference  to  the  authorities  on 
which  he  depends. 

Among  the  Scotch  Reformers,  the  first  place  is  certainly  due 
to  John  Knox, — whether  we  consider  the  extraordinary  qua¬ 
lities  with  which  he  was  endowed,  or  the  share  he  had  in  ef¬ 
fecting  the  Reformation  in  his  native  soil,  or  the  veneration 
with  which  his  countrymen  have  hitherto  cherished  his  me¬ 
mory.  He  was  born  at  Haddington,  of  reputable  parents, 
in  1504,  or  1505.  From  the  grammar-school  of  that  town,  he 
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went  to  the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  where  he  made  such 
progress  in  the  learning  of  the  times,  that,  after  taking  acade¬ 
mical  degrees,  he  was  admitted  into  orders  some  time  before 
the  usual  age.  Instead  of  preaching,  however,  he  acted  as  a 
private  tutor  to  students  at  college,  or  to  young  persons  at 
home  :  nor  was  it  till  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  life,  that  the 
perusal  of  the  works  of  Jerome  and  Augustine  began  to  open  his 
eyes  on  the  errors  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  and  to 
which  he  had  so  far  pertinaciously  adhered.  About  1543, 
while  the  Protestants  had  a  little  breathing  time  under  the 
Earl  of  Arran’s  regency,  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Thomas  Wil¬ 
liams  effectually  determined  him  in  favour  of  the  new  doc¬ 
trine.  He  still  continued,  however,  to  employ  himself  in  the 
education  of  youth  :  but,  associating  with  Wishart,  the  mar¬ 
tyr, — zealously  and  courageously  avowing  his  new  principles, — 
and  on  that  account  suffering  several  hardships,  he  soon  became 
so  famous  among  the  Protestants,  that,  being  at  St.  Andrew’s 
after  the  assassination  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  he  was  actually 
forced,  in  the  following  manner,  into  the  ministerial  office, 

‘  One  day,  when  he  had  come  to  hear  Mr.  Rough  preach,  Mr.  Rough, 
delivered  a  sermon,  in  which  he  treated  of  “  the  election  of  ministers.” 
In  the  conclusion  ©f  the  sermon  he  said :  “  When  any  considerable  num* 
her  of  Christians  perceive  in  any  man  the  gifts  of  God,”  (probably  he 
meant  a  man  in  clerical  orders,  which  Mr.  Knox  had  long  been,)  “  and 
shall  desire  him,  for  their  instruction,  to  preach  the  Gospel,  it  is  dan¬ 
gerous  for  such  a  man  to  refuse  their  request.”  Then  addressing  his 
discourse  to  Mr.  Knox,  he  said :  “  Brother,  be  not  offended,  when  I 
speak  to  you  that  which  I  have  in  charge,  even  from  all  those  who  are  here 
present ;  which  is  this :  In  the  name  of  God,  and  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ, 
and  in  the  name  of  those  who  now  presently  call  you  by  my  mouth,  1 
charge  you  that  you  refuse  not  this  holy  vocation,  but  that,  as  you  tender 
the  glory  of  God,  the  increase  of  Christ’s  kingdom,  the  edification  of 
your  brethren,  and  the  comfort  of  me,  whom  you  know  well  enough  to  be 
oppressed  by  the  multitude  of  labours,  you  shall  take  upon  you  the  public 
office  and  charge  of  preaching  ;  even  as  you  look  to  avoid  God’s  heavy 
displeasure,  and  desire  that  he  shall  multiply  his  graces  with  you.”  Then 
turning  to  the  congregation,  he  said :  “  Was  not  this  your  charge  unto 
me  ?  and  do  you  approve  of  this  vocation  ?”  Xhey  answered:  “  It  was, 
and  we  approve  of  it.” 

«  Mr.  Knox  was  abashed.  He  burst  into  tears,  and  silently  went  home 
to  pray  and  meditate  in  his  own  chamber .  lor  some  days  he  scarcely 
held  conversation  with  any  person,  but  privately  considered  of  what  was 
his  duty.  At  last  he  determined  to  comply  with  the  call  which  had  been 
given  him  by  Mr.  Rough  and  a  Protestant  people,  which  he  valued  more 
than  any  imposition  of  hands  which  he  had  formerly  received  from  a 
popish  bishop.  He  resolved,  depending  on  the  help  of  God,  to  go 
foith  publicly  into  the  world  as  a  professed  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and,  as 
his  after*conduct  shewed,  faithfully  to  declare  the  truths  of  Christ,  and 
to  confute  the  adversaries,  notwithstanding  any  danger  to  which  he  might 
thereby  be  exposed.’  pp.  10.5 — G* 
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Being  left  in  the  castle  of  St.  Andrew’s  by  Mr.  John  Rough, 
who  retired  into  England,  he  endeavoured,  hut  with  little  suc¬ 
cess,  to  check  the  wickedness  of  those  who  held  that  fortress ; 
and,  when  it  was  taken  in  j  547,  he  was  sent  to  the  galleys  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  captives.  Here  he  composed  the  Con¬ 
fession  of  Faith,  afterwards  adopted,  with  some  additions,  in 
the  Kirk  ;  and  consoled  his  fellow  sufferers  with  the  certain 
hope  of  deliverance.  After  nine  months  confinement,  he 
made  his  escape  into  England,  at  that  time  the  common  re¬ 
fuge  of  the  Scotch  Protestants.  He  refused  a  bisiiopric  and 
the  rectory  of  All  Hallows,  London;  but  accepted  the  office 
of  king’s  chaplain,  and  an  annual  pension  of  forty  pounds, 
with  full  authority  to  preach  the  Gospel  where  it  was  little 
known,  or  where  the  errors  of  popery  particularly  prevailed  : 
—for,  the  Catholic  clergy,  dispersed  in  all  parts,  were  using 
their  utmost  efforts  to  bring  the  people  back  to  their  old  er¬ 
rors,  and  Knox  appeared  to  Cranmer,  and  other  Protestants, 
admirably  qualified  to  oppose  these  dangerous  men. 

D  uring  the  five  years  that  he  remained  in  England,  he 
preached  chiefly  in  the  northern  counties  where  the  Catholics 
were  the  most  numerous.  His  zeal  and  activity,  brought  upon 
him  the  wrath  of  Tonstal,  bishop  of  Durham.  Being  cited 
before  this  prelate,  he  eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity  it 
afforded  him  of  impugning  the  ancient  errors,  and  by  the 
force  of  his  arguments  confounded  both  the  bishop  and  his 
clergy.  It  is  likely  he  was  not  very  temperate  or  prudent  in 
his  zeal. 

4  It  was  contrary  to  Mr.  Knox’s  natural  temper  to  conceal  any  opinion 
he  entertained,  either  of  the  character  of  persons,  or  of  the  measures 
they  were  pursuing.  He  was  honest  in  his  zeal  ;  and  it  was  Jways  a 
good  object  which  he  had  ultimately  in  his  view.  When  his  zeal  seems 
to  have  carried  him  beyond  the  usual  bounds  of  prudence,  it  is  remark¬ 
able  how  the  divine  Providence  protected  him  against  those  fatal  effects 
which  often  might  have  been  expected.  He  suffered,  however,  some 
trouble,  in  consequence  of  the  instance  of  his  conduct  which  he  next  re¬ 
lates.  *  It  cometh  to  my  mind,”  says  he,  “  that  upon  Christmas-day, 
anno  1552,  preaching  in  Newcastle-upon  Tyne,  and  speaking  against 
the  obstinacy  of  the  papists,  I  made  this  affirmation, — that  whoever  in 
their  hearts  were  enemies  to  Christ  s  gospel  and  doctrine,  which  then  was 
preached  within  the  realm  of  England,  were  enemies  also  to  God,  and 
secret  traitors  to  the  crown  and  commonwealth  of  England  ;  for  as  they 
thirsted  for  nothing  more  than  the  king’s  death,  which  their  iniquities 
could  procure,  they  cared  not  who  should  reign  over  them,  provided 
that  their  idolatry  might  be  erected  again.  How  these  my  words  at 
that  time  pleased  men,  the  crimes  and  action”  (action  at  law,)  “  intended 
against  me  cud  declare.  But  let  my  very  enemies  now  say  their  consci¬ 
ence,  if  these  my  words  have  not  proved  true.’  pp.  113,  114*. 

The  accession  of  Mary,  and  the  restoration  of  the  old  re- 
iigion,  obliged  Knox  to  quit  England  and  retire  to  Geneva, 
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where  he  became  intimate  with  Calvin.  By  his  advice,  be  ac¬ 
cepted  an  invitation  given  him  by  some  English  Protestants  at 

rankrort  to  be  their  pastor.  In  this  city  he  lived  peaceably 
tor  some  time,  and  wrote  his  Admonition  to  the  People  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Disputes,  however,  respecting  the  ceremonies  of  re¬ 
ligious  worship,  ere  long  arose,  which  were  so  enflamed  by 
mutual  violence,  that  Knox  judged  it  prudent  to  return  to  Ge¬ 
neva,  Some  of  his  flock  followed  him,  and  together  with  other 
English  refugees  formed  a  new  congregation,  for  whose  use 
he  and  Mr.  Goodman,  the  pastors  of  it,  framed  the  “  Book  of 
Common  Order,”  approved  afterwards  by  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  of  the  Scotch  Kirk. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  new  doctrine  having  made  great  pro¬ 
gress  among  the  Scotch,  Knox  made  his  appearance  in  his  na¬ 
tive  country  ;and,  for  about  nine  months,  preached  in  different 
parts  with  such  success,  that  the  friars  from  every  quarter  of 
the  kingdom  urged  the  bishops  to  prosecute  him.  Having 
been  cited  to  take  his  trial,  he  came  to  Edinburgh  with  such 
a  number  of  great  and  powerful  adherents  that  the  bishops 
were  intimidated.  And 

f  Mr.  Knox  and  his  friends  availed  themselves  of  the  timidity  of  the 
bishops.  On  the  15th  of  May,  instead  of  his  having  been  obliged  to 
attend  in  the  ecclesiastical  court,  he  preached  in  Edinburgh,  to  a  more  nu¬ 
merous  audience  than  he  had  before  done  in  that  town  ;  and  it  is  noticed, 
that  the  house  in  which  he  preached,  was  that  large  house  in  Edinburgh 
which  belonged  to  the  bishop  of  Dunkeld.  He  preached  in  it  ten  suc¬ 
cessive  days,  both  forenoon  and  afternoon.  The  Earl  of  Glencairn  and 
some  other  noblemen  highly  relished  his  doctrine,  and  advised  him  to 
write  to  the  queen-regent,  “  what  might  move  her  to  hear  the  word  of 
God,” 

c  He  complied  with  their  desire  ;  and  that  his  letter  might  be  more 
acceptable,  in  which  he  was  plainly  and  affectionately  to  mention  many 
things  which  deserved  her  serious  consideration,  he  endeavoured  to  use  a 
courtly  style. 

6  But  such  a  style  of  writing  was  not  natural  to  him,  and  he  did  not 
succeed.  Some  time  after  she  had  received  the  letter,  she  delivered  it 
into  the  hands  of  James  Beaton,  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  saying, 

<c  Please  you,  my  lord,  to  read  a  pasquil,”  (viz.  a  lampoon,  or  satire.) 
Her  words  were  reported  to  Mr.  Knox  ;  who,  when  at  Geneva,  in  1558, 
thought  it  proper  to  cause  his  letter  to  be  published,  with  some  additions 
which  he  had  made  to  it.  In  his  additions  he  said,  “  Whether  you  did 
read  my  letter  to  the  end,  I  am  uncertain.  One  thing  I  know,  that  you 
did  deliver  it  to  one  of  your  prelates,  saying,  ‘  My  lord,  will  you  read  a 
pasquil.’  As  charity  teaches  me  to  interpret  things  doubtfully  spoken  in 
the  best  sense,  so  also  my  duty  to  God,  who  hath  commanded  me  to 
flatter  no  prince  on  the  earth,  compelleth  me  to  say,  that  if  you  esteem 
the  admonitions  of  God  no  more  than  the  cardinals  do  the  scoffings  of 
pasquils,”  (viz.  the  satires  allowed  to  be  affixed  to  the  statue  of  Pasquin 
at  Rome,)  «  then  will  God  send  you  other  messengers  shortly,  with 
whom  you  shall  not  be  able  in  that  manner  to  jest.,>  pp.  123,  124, 
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He  bad  no  sooner  returned  to  Geneva  than  his  enemies,  re¬ 
suming  courage,  passed  a  sentence  condemning  his  body  to 
the  flames  and  his  soul  to  damnation  ;  and  burnt  him  in  effigy 
at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh.  This,  exciting  considerable  alarm 
in  his  mind,  induced  him  to  write  his  u  Appellation  to  the  No¬ 
bility  and  Estates  of  Scotland”  and  his  “  Letter  to  his  beloved 
brethren  the  Commonalty  of  Scotland.” 

In  May,  1557,  being  requested  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Scotch 
Protestants  to  return  to  their  assistance,  he  came  as  far  as 
Dieppe  :  but  receiving  advice  of  the  indifference  of  some, 
and  the  relapses  of  others,  he  wrote  them  a  very  spirited  let¬ 
ter  :  and  notwithstanding  the  Lords  repeated  their  invitation, 
he  went  back  to  Geneva  in  the  beginning  of  1558. 

About  this  time,  besides  “A  brief  Exhortation  to  the  People 
of  England,”  he  wrote  a  tract  which  c  it  may  be  wished,’  says 
our  author,  4  that  he  had  not  written,’  in-titled  “The  First 
Blast  of  the  Trumpet  against  the  monstrous  Regiment  of  Wo¬ 
men.”  It  exposed  him  to  the  displeasure  of  Elizabeth  :  and 
when,  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  having  resolved, 
in  consequence  of  finding  matters  ripe  for  a  change  of  the  na¬ 
tional  religion,  to  return  to  Scotland  and  to  take  England  in 
his  way,  he  applied  to  the  queen  for  liberty  to  pass  through 
her  dominion,  it  was  not  granted.  Though  he  was  mortified 
at  the  refusal,  he  made  his  way  as  soon  as  possible  to  his  na¬ 
tive  land,  and  arrived  there  May  2nd.,  1559.  The  mighty 
aids  he  contributed,  by  his  counsels  and  exertions,  his  public 
and  private  discourses,  to  the  triumph  of  the  Reformed  doc¬ 
trine,  and  the  influence  he  had  in  giving  its  republican  form 
to  the  Scotch  Kirk,  we  will  not  dwell  upon  at  present,  as  we 
shall  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  resuming  the  subject.  Nor 
can  we  stop  to  detail  the  affairs  in  which  Knox  was  engaged  as 
a  minister  of  Edinburgh,  or  as  guardian  of  the  Protestant  re¬ 
ligion  ;  since  it  would  be  to  give  the  history  of  Scotland  as 
long  as  he  lived.  For  in  every  affair  of  moment,  both  civil  or 
ecclesiastical,  his  opinion,  which  he  was  sure  to  give  whether 
consulted  or  not,  in  most  cases  determined  the  minds  of  the 
people.  In  consequence  of  this,  he  was  involved  in  many 
difficulties, — from  which,  however,  he  always  extricated  him¬ 
self,  partly  by  the  courage  and  intrepidity  of  his  nature,  and 
partly  by  the  hold  be  had  on  the  affections  of  his  party.  He 
died  Nov.  24th,  1572,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age,  commending 
his  soul  into  the  hands  of  his  Saviour  ;  and  the  following  me¬ 
morable  words  were  spoken,  by  the  Earl  of  Morton,  on  his 
grave. — “  Here  lies  a  man  who  never  feared  the  face  of 
man  ;  who  hath  been  often  threatened  with  dag  anil  dagger, 
but  yet  hath  ended  his  days  in  peace  and  honour.” 

The  character  of  this  extraordinary  man,  varies  its  aspect 
according  to  the  temper  and  feelings  with  which  it  is  viewed  : 
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and  accordingly,  it  has  by  turns  appeared  that  of  a  saint  or  a 
demon.  His  judgement  and  penetration  admit  not  of  doubt. 
No  man,  perhaps,  ever  adhered  more  steadily  to  what  he 
considered  as  his  duty, — or  persecuted  corruption  and  wicked¬ 
ness  with  a  more  relentness  hatred, — or  was  more  disposed  to 
exertion  and  endurance  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-men.  His 
zeal,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  rather  harsh  and  violent;  his 
firmness  sometimes  had  the  appearance  of  obstinacy  ;  his 
frankness  was  often  rude  and  indecorous  ;  and,  little  disposed 
to  indulge  himself,  he  was  severe  and  intolerant  to  the  im* 
perfections  of  others.  Hut  though  his  sublime  and  heroic 
qualities  are  a  iittie  obscured,  his  defects  were  the  defects  of 
the  times,  and  his  excesses  were  in  general  the  extremes  of 
virtues,  without  absolutely  degenerating  into  the  contrary 
vices.  He  was  such  a  man  as  visits  the  earth  only  once  in  an 
age,  whose  good  qualities  no  one  is  able  to  imitate,  but  whose 
■\biemishes  every  one  is  adequate  to  expose. 

After  Knox,  the  most  eminent  instrument  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  in  Scotland,  was  John  Erskine,  Baron  of  Dun,  a  descend¬ 
ant  of  the  Earls  of  Mar.  It  is,  indeed,  very  advantageous  to 
him  to  be  compared  with  his  friend  Knox,  For,  although  very 
inferior  to  Knox  in  the  more  vigorous  and  commanding  qua¬ 
lities  of  human  nature,  and  consequently  less  calculated  for  a 
reformer  in  a  rough  and  intractable  age,  he  was  yet  much  his 
superior  in  the  virtues  agreeable  to  the  moderation  and  re¬ 
finement  of  our  times,  and  therefore  the  more  likely,  perhaps, 
to  gain  upon  our  esteem.  A  man  of  learning,  and  good  breed¬ 
ing,- — prudent,  moderate,  and  courageous, — possessed  of  an 
ardent,  yet  enlightened  piety,  and  famous  for  the  services 
he  rendered  to  his  country,— he  was  the  great  ornament  of  the 
Scotch  Reformers;  distinguished  alike  by  the  respect  of  his 
enemies  and  the  confidence  of  his  own  party.  He  was  never 
suspected  of  improper  compliance  with  the  views  of  court: 
Yet  such  was  his  moderation,  that  Mary,  who  had  a  rooted 
aversion  to  the  Protestants,  when  urged  to  hear  their  preach¬ 
ers,  is  reported  to  have  said,  “She  would  gladly  hear  the  Su- 
perintendant  of  Angus,  Sir  John  Erskine,  for  he  was  a  mild 
and  sweet-natured  man,  and  of  true  honesty  and  upright¬ 
ness.” 

This  excellent  person  was  born  in  1508  or  1509,  and  re¬ 
ceived  his  education,  it  is  probable,  at  the  University  of 
Aberdeen.  After  his  father’s  death,  like  other  Barons  in  those 
times,  he  assisted  in  the  administration  of  justice  in  his  own 
county,  and  attended  the  meetings  of  parliament.  It  is  un¬ 
certain  at  what  period  he  embraced  the  Reformed  doctrine ; 
though  it  must  have  been  previous  to  1534,  because  he  wras 
6  useful  in  the  conversion  of  David  Straiton,’  who  in  that  year 
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suffered  martyrdom.  He  employed  his  influence  in  support¬ 
ing  the  preachers  of  the  new  doctrine,  and  made  the  castle 
of  Dun  a  common  refuge  for  the  persecuted  Protestants. 
Among  others  who  were  indebted  to  his  assistance,  was  the  fa¬ 
mous  George  Wishart.  In  the  civil  war  that  broke  out  between 
the  English  and  the  Scots  in  1547,  he  was  very  active,  and 
defeated  a  party  of  English  who  attempted  a  landing  at 
Montrose.  It  was  in  his  lodgings,  at  Edinburgh,  that  the  Pro¬ 
testants,  after  the  return  of  Knox,' resolved  at  all  hazards  to 
abjure  the  mass  :  and  he  madeL  a  principal  among  those  per¬ 
sons,  vvho,  in  consequence  of  binding  themselves  to  adhere  to 
the  Protestant  religion,  were  styled  the  Congregation  of  the 
Lord, — as  well  as  had  a  chief  hand  in  the  negociations  carried 
on  between  them  and  the  Queen  Regent,  which  unhappily 
issued  in  a  civil  war. 

When  the  Protestants  took  refuge  in  his  castle  in  the  time 
of  persecution,  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  delivering  pri¬ 
vate  exhortations:  and  before  the  conclusion  of  the  war  which, 
terminated  by  the  death  of  the  Regent,  gave  the  Protestants 
a  decided  superiority  in  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
he  assumed  the  character  of  a  public  teacher.  At  this  time, 
the  number  of  preachers  was  very  disproportionate  to  the 
necessities  of  the  nation.  In  order  the  more  effectually  to 
supply  this  deficiency,  as  well  as  to  extirpate  the  old  reli¬ 
gion,  five  persons,  agreeably  to  the  plan  laid  down  in  the.  First 
Book  of  Discipline,  were  appointed  under  the  name  of  super- 
intendants,  partaking  a  little  of  the  episcopal  function.  They 
were  chosen  for  life,  but  were  responsible  to  the  General 
Assembly  ; — it  being  their  business  to  overlook  the  clergy,  to 
enquire  into  the  order  of  the  churches,  to  inspect  the  man¬ 
ners  of  the  people,  the  provisions  for  the  poor,  and  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  youth,  and  to  redress,  by  their  counsel  and  prudence, 
whatever  could  be  remedied.  Mr.  Erskine  was  invested  with 
the  superintendancy  of  Angus  and  Merns  ;  and  though 
the  office  was  difficult  and  somewhat  invidious,  and  complaints 
were  lodged  against  him  before  the  General  Assembly,  he 
continued  to  exercise  it,  to  the  satisfaction  of  that  court  and 
the  furtherance  of  the  reformed  religion,  to  the  day  of  his 
death, — which  happened  March  12,  1591,  in  the  eighty  second 
year  of  his  age. 

We  intended  to  extract  a  few  particulars  from  the  life  of 
Mr.  John  Row,  which,  in  copiousness  of  materials  and  care 
in  putting  them  together,  follows  close  upon  those  on  which 
we  have  already  dwelt.  But  having  come  to  the  limits  pre¬ 
scribed  us,  we  must  hasten  the  conclusion,  by  recommending 
the  perusal  of  the  volume  itself,  to  those  who  wish  to  be  more 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  lives  and  characters  of  the 
Scotch  Reformers. 
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Art.  III.  Philosofinical  Transactions ,  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  Toy 
the  year  1811.  Part  1.  4to.  pp.  208.  Nico!.  1811. 

(Concluded  from  p.  1012.  J 

On  the  non  existence  of  Sugar  in  the  Blood  of  Persons  labour¬ 
ing  under  Diabetes  M ellifus .  In  a  Letter  to  Alexander  Marcet, 
M  D.  F.R.S.  from  William  Hyde  Wollaston,  M.D.  F.R.S. 
Read  January  24,  1811. 

F  A?  *  ^  3.^  one  of  the  most  curious  questions  con¬ 

nected  with  the  pathology  of  this  most  remarkable  disease 
should  have  remained  so  long  undecided  ;  and  it  cannot  but 
afford  satisfaction  to  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  inquiry, 
that  it  should  have  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  so  accurate  an 
experimentalist  as  Dr  Wollaston.  The  method  pursued  by  Dr. 
W.  in  his  experiments,  if  not  perfectly  unexceptionable, 
is  at  least  much  more  so  than  that  employed  by  Roles  and 
Cruikshank;  and  indeed  appears  to  us  as  satisfactory  as  can 
be  desired. 

By  adding  a  very  little  dilute  acid  to  healthy  serum  it  was 
found,  that  the  albumen  was  completely  coagulated  on  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  heat,  and  that  the  liquid  which  exuded  from  the 
coagulated  mass,  yielded  ehrystals  of  a  determinable  shape  on 
evaporation.  When  small  proportions  of  saccharine  matter 
were  added  to  the  serum  previous  to  its  coagulation,  it  was 
found  that  the  cbrystallization  of  the  salts  was  either  impeded 
or  entirely  prevented,  according  to  the  quantity  of  sugar 
present.  A  degree  of  blackness  appeared,  also,  after  eva¬ 
poration,  (the  intensity  of  which  was  in  proportion  to  the 
sugar  employed  in  the  experiment,)  together  with  a  disposition 
to  deliquesce,  which  does  not  exist  when  there  is  no  sugar 
present. 

These  facts  being  determined,  Dr.  W.  repeated  the  same 
experiments  with  serum,  (to  which  he  made  corresponding  ad¬ 
ditions  of  dry  sugar,)  obtained  from  diabetic  urine.  The 
appearances  were  in  all  respects  perfectly  similar. — Another 
test  of  the  absence  or  presence  of  sugar  was  found  in  the  ni¬ 
tric  acid  ;  which,  added  to  the  residuum  after  the  coagulation 
of  pure  seruS,  merely  converted  the  muriatic  salts  into  ni¬ 
trates  ;  but  if  sugar  had  been  added,  a  white  foam  formed 
round  the  margin  of  the  evaporated  drop,  and  the  application 
of  heat  caused  a  blackness  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of 
sugar  present. 

After  these  preliminary  experiments  had  been  made  with 
serum  in  its  natural  state,  and  with  definite  proportions  of 
sugar,  Dr  W.  proceeded  to  investigate  the  appearances  of 
diabetic  blood  subjected  to  similar  experiments.  He  examined 
four  specimens  of  blood,  drawn  from  persons  afflicted  with 
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diabetes.  In  none  of  then),  however,  did  indications  of  sac- 
charine  matter  appear.  In  one  instance,  indeed,  there  was  a 
degree  of  blackness,  such  as  might  have  been  occasioned  by 
the  addition  of  about  one  grain  and  a  half  of  sugar  to  an 
ounce  of  serum  ;  but  this  matter  did  not  exhibit  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  sugar  :  it  was  more  easily  dried,  had  a  greater  refrac¬ 
tive  power,  and  was  not  fusible  by  heat.  The  addition  of  a 
proportion  of  diabetic  urine,  not  exceeding  one  half,  occa¬ 
sioned  the  colour  of  the  drop  after  evaporation  to  be  darker, 
and  the  chrystallization  of  the  salts  to  be  more  defective. 

As  the  existence  of  sugar  in  the  blood  of  diabetic  persons 
seems  to  be  disproved  by  these  experiments,  it  is  evident, 
either  that  it  must  be  secreted  in  such  cases  by  the  kidneys, 
or,  formed  in  the  stomach,  conveyed  from  thence  to  the  blad¬ 
der  by  some  unknown  channel.  And  that  some  such  secret 
communication  does  actually  exist  between  these  organs,  is 
rendered  highly  probable  by  further  experiments  of  Dr.  Wol¬ 
laston. — Having  ascertained  that  the  prussiat  of  potash  might  be 
taken  without  injury,  three  successive  doses  of  three  grains  and 
a  half  each  were  administered  to  a  healthy  person,  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  an  hour  each.  The  urine  was  tinged  in  two  hours, 
and  at  the  end  of  four  hours  afforded  a  deep  blue  colour;  but 
the  serum  of  the  blood  drawn  at  the  same  period,  when  ex¬ 
amined  by  the  appropriate  tests,  gave  no  signs  of  the  prus- 
siate.  Dr.  W.  also  examined  the  salivary  secretion  repeat¬ 
edly,  and  the  mucus  of  the  nostrii  when  secreted  in  excess 
from  the  influence  of  catarrh — but  without  being  able  to  de¬ 
tect  in  either  the  slightest  trace  of  prussic  acid,  while  the 
urine,  at  the  time,  contained  it  in  considerable  abundance. 

A  Letter  from  Dr.  Marcet  is  appended  to  this  Paper,  con¬ 
taining  an  account  of  several  experiments  which  he  made  on 
this  subject  at  the  instance  of  Dr.  W.v  He  gave  to  a  young 
woman  labouring  under  diabetes  mellitus,  five  grains  of  the 
prussiat  of  potash  every  hour,  for  thirteen  successive  hours. 
After  the  filth  dose  the  urine  became  instantly  blue,  on  the 
addition  of  a  drop  or  two  of  a  solution  of sulphat  of  iron.  At 
this  period  a  blister  was  applied  on  the  region  of  the  stomach, 
and  while  she  continued  taking  the  prussiat  the  serum  was 
collected  and  examined  ;  but  it  gave  no  indication  of  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  prussic  acid, — though  the  urine  was  sensibly  im¬ 
pregnated  with  it  fifteen  hours  after  taking  the  last  dose. 
The  urine  of  the  same  person,  alter  having  taken  consider¬ 
able  quantities  of  sulphat  of  iron,  gave  no  signs  of  its  pre¬ 
sence  when  tested  by  the  prussiat  of  potash.  In  a  third  expe¬ 
riment,  the  blood  of  a  young  woman,  who  had  taken  a  dram 
of  the  prussiat  in  about  twelve  hours,  was  found  to  contain  no 
vestige  of  prussic  acid  in  its  serum,  though  the  urine  was 
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strongly  impregnated  with  it  during  the  six  hours  which  pre¬ 
ceded  and  followed  the  experiment. 

VI.  On  the  rectification  of  the  hyperbola  by  means  of  two 
ellipses ;  proving  that  method  to  be  circuitous ,  and  such  as  re¬ 
quires  much  more  calculation  than  is  requisite  by  an  appropriate 
theorem  :  in  which  process  a  new  theorem  for  the  rectification  of 
that  curve  is  discovered . -To  which  are  added  some  further  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  rectification  of  the  hyperbola  :  among  which 
the  great  advantage  of  descending  series  over  ascending  series,  in 
many  cases ,  is  clearly  shewn ;  and  several  methods  are  given 
for  computing  the  constant  quantity  by  which  those  series  differ 
from  each  other.  By  the  Rev.  John  Beilins,  B.D.  F.R.S.  and 

Vicar  of  Potter’s  Bury,  in  Northamptonshire. 

This  is  a  useful,  though,  we  think,  rather  tedious  paper, 
« Some  of  the  blunders  of  Mr.  W oodhouse,  and  some  of  the 
excellencies  of  Maclaurin,  Simpson,  and  Landen,  when  in¬ 
vestigating  kindred  subjects,  are  pointed  out.  The  new  theo¬ 
rem  referred  to  in  the  title  of  the  paper,  is  this ;  H  —  eV  — ~ 

eG,  where  H  denotes  the  hyperbolic  ,arc,  e  —  [  -f-  bb, 
2  and  2  b  being  the  transverse  and  conjugate  axes  of  the 
ellipse,  x  the  abscissa  measured  from  the  centre  on  the  trans¬ 
verse  axis,  and  y  the  corresponding  ordinate,  se  =  1  ;  the 
quantity  e  V  being  purely  algebraic,  and  equal  to  eu 

that  is,  =  eu  x,  and  the  other  quantity  e  G  —  e 

1  —  u  u  ? 

.  9 

x  the  fluent  of  Where  it  is  evident  that  the 

(l  -  EiUUJ 

computation  of  this  latter  term  is  not  more  laborious  than  the 
usual  process  for  the  determination  of  an  elliptic  arc. 

VII.  On  a  combination  of  Oxymuriatk  Gas  and  Oxygene  Gas. 
By  Humphry  Davy,  Fsq.  LL.  D.  Sec.  R.  S.  Prof.  Chem.R.  I. 
Read  February  2 1 ,  18 II. 

The  gas  described  in  this  paper  has  probably  given  rise  to 
much  of  the  confusion  and  uncertainty  which  has  prevailed  re¬ 
lative  to  the  hyper-oxy muriates,  from  which  it  is  obtained  by 
the  agency  of  muriatic  acid.  As  its  properties,  however,  vary 
with  the  proportions  of  acid  and  salt,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
salt  should  be  in  considerable  excess,  and  the  acid  a  good  deal 
diluted  with  water.  It  must  be  collected,  too,  over  mercury,  as 
water  absorbs  it  pretty  freely,  and  until  it  is  saturated  or  nearly 
so,  nothing  but  oxymuriatic  gas  is  obtained.  Its  colour  is  a 
dense  yellow  green.  It  explodes  even  with  the  warmth  of  the 
hand,  and  often  while  transferring  from  one  vessel  to  another, 
with  heat  and  light  and  expansion  of  volume.  The  result  of 
its  spontaneous  explosion  is  the  disengagement  of  from  £  to 
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§  of  oxygene,  its  vivid  colour  disappears,  and  it  is  converted 
into  oxymuriatic  gas.  It  is,  therefore,  evidently  a  compoun( 
of  oxymuriatic  gas  and  oxygene  mixed  with  some  of  the  form" 
er  gas.  By  agitating  it  with  mercury,  the  free  oxymuriatic  gas 
combines  with  the  mercury,  and  forms  corrosive  sublimate, 
leaving  the  gas  pure.  In  this  state  it  is  so  easily  decomposed 
as  to  make  it  dangerous  to  operate  upon  large  quantities. 
When  exploded  over  mercury,  50  parts  expand  to  60  ;  and  the 
oxymuriatic  gas  being  absorbed  by  water,  there  remains  20  parts 
of  pure  oxygene  gas  ;  so  that  it  consists  of  2  in  volume  of  oxy¬ 
muriatic  gas  and  1  of  oxygene,  the  oxygene  being  condensed 
to  half  its  volume  by  combination.  The  smell  of  the  pure 
gas  resembles  that  of  burnt  sugar,  mixed  with  that  of  oxymu¬ 
riatic  gas.  Water  absorbs  eight  or  ten  times  its  volume  of  it, 
and  acquires  a  colour  approaching  to  orange.  Detonated  with 
twice  its  volume  of  hydrogene,  there  is  an  absorption  of  more 
than  §•  ;  and  a  solution  of  muriatic  acid  is  formed  :  but  when 
the  explosive  gas  is  in  excess,  oxygene  is  always  expelled, — 
a  fact  which  Dr.  D.  regards  as  proof  of  the  affinity  of  hydro¬ 
gene,  for  oxymuriatic  gas,  being  stronger  than  for  oxygene. 
Mercury,  copper,  antimony,  arsenic,  and  iron,  did  not  inflame 
in  it,  until  the  gas  had  been  made  to  explode,  when  they  burnt 
with  different  degrees  of  brilliancy,  and  combined  with  the 
oxygene  or  oxymuriatic  gas  according  to  their  respective  affi¬ 
nities.  Both  nitrous  and  muriatic  acid  gas  decompose  it,  the 
former  with  diminution  of  volume  and  the  production  of  red 
fumes,  and  the  latter  with  the  formation  of  oxymuriatic  acid, 
and  the  appearance  of  dewy  moisture  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel, 
and  with  rapid  diminution  of  volume  on  the  application  of 
heat.  This  gas  destroys  dry  vegetable  colours,  but  previously 
gives  them  a  red  tint, — a  circumstance  which,  joined  to  its  affi¬ 
nity  for  water,  inclines  Dr.  D.  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Chenevix, 
that  it  is  allied  to  the  acids  in  its  nature  :  and  he  thinks  it  is 
probably  combined  with  the  peroxide  of  potassium  in  the  hy- 
per-oxynniriate  of  that  metal.  The  very  feeble  affinity  which 
exists  betwixt  the  oxymuriatic  gas  and  oxygene,  and  the  sin¬ 
gular  phenomena  which  attend  their  separation,  certainly  fa¬ 
vour  the  conclusion  that  they  are  analogous  species  of  matter  : 
And  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  views  of  Dr.  D.  relative  to 
the  oxymuriatic  acid,  are  strongly  supported  by  the  nature 
and  properties  of  this  extraordinary  compound— for  which, 
from  its  colour  and  its  relation  to  the  oxymuriatic  gas,  he  pro¬ 
poses  the  name  of  euchlorine,  or  euchloric  gas. 

VIII.  Experiments  to  prove  that  fluids  pass  directly  from  the 
stomach  to  the  circulation  of  the  flood ,  and  from  thence  into  the 
cells  of  the  spleen,  the  gall  bladder ,  and  urinary  bladder ,  with - 
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@ut  going  through  the  thoracic  duct.  By  Everard  Horne,  Esq. 
F.  R.  S.  Read  January  31,  1811. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Home  has  abandoned  his  form- 
er  speculations  on  the  use  of  the  spleen  in  the  animal  econo- 
my  ;  though  we  feel  considerable  regret  that  his  erroneous 
conclusions  should  have  led  to  the  repetition  of  experiments, 
incalculably  painful  to  the  unfortunate  animals  that  were  the 
subjects  of  them,  and  which  do  not  appear  likely  to  lead  to 
any  verj7  useful  or  important  conclusion.  The  present  expe¬ 
riments,  which  are  five  in  number,  prove,  indeed,  that  fluids 
may  pass  from  the  stomach  to  the  urinary  bladder  and  some  of 
the  neighbouring  organs,  without  passing  through  the  thoracic 
duct;  but  there  is  no  evidence  adduced  whatever,  that,  in 
order  to  arrive,  there,  they  must  have  been  conveyed  through 
the  circulating  system, — except  a  reference  to  Mr.  Home’s 
former  experiments,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  blood 
in  the  splenic  vein  was  tinged  with  rhubarb  which  had  been 
introduced  into  the  stomach.  In  the  two  first  experiments 
described  in  this  paper,  a  ligature  was  passed  round  the  tho¬ 
racic  duct  so  as  to  render  it  quite  impervious,  and  two  ounces 
of  a  strong  infusion  of  rhubarb  was  then  injected  into  the 
stomach.  In  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  the  urine  was  tested 
by  potash  and  found  to  contain  rhubarb,  and  in  one  the  bile 
also  exhibited  similar  appearances  to  the  same  test.  The 
third  experiment  was  varied,  by  the  previous  extirpation  of  the 
spleen  four  days  before  the  experiment  was  made  :  but  the  rhu- 
baib  still  made  its  way  to  the  bladder,  so  that  the  spleen  could 
have  nothing  to  do  with  its  conveyance  thither.  In  the  fourth 
and  fifth  experiments,  not  only  the  thoracic  duct  but  also  the 
lymphatic  trunk  which  terminates  in  the  angle  betwixt  the 
right  jugular  and  subclavian  veins,  was  secured  by  a  ligature. 
The  results,  however,  were  similar  to  those  of  the  former  ex¬ 
periments;  both  the  urine  and  bile  being  impregnated  with 
rhubarb  :  in  the  last,  a  portion  of  the  spleen  infused  in  water 
afforded  similar  indications  though  not  equally  strong.  In  se¬ 
veral  of  the  experiments,  the  thoracic  duct  burst  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  ligature,  but  the  chyle  gave  no  indication  of 
its  containing  rhubarb. 

As  the  spleen  is  thus  demonstrated  not  to  be  an  organ  in¬ 
tended  for  the  mere  conveyance  of  fluids  from  the  stomach  to 
the  bladder,  Mr.  Home  fancies  that  it  must  be  a  secreting  or¬ 
gan, — that  the  rhubarb  ‘  is  deposited  in  the  cells  in  the  form  of 
a  secretion.’  The  arguments  adduced  in  support  of  this  opi¬ 
nion  do  not,  however,  amount  to  any  high  degree  of  proba¬ 
bility,  much  less  to  satisfactory  proof.  As  all  other  secreting 
glands  have  excretory  ducts,  analogy  is  clearly  against  it  ; 
and  we  think  this  of  much  greater  weight  than  the  mere  size 
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and  number  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  spleen,  or  the 
greater  abundance  of  fluid  in  its  cells  during  the  process  of 
digestion.  Mr.  Home  observes,  indeed,  that,  4  where  a  se¬ 
cretion  is  to  be  carried  into  the  thoracic  duct,  it  would  be  a 
deviation  from  the  general  plan  of  the  animal  economy7,  were 
any  but  lymphatic  vessels  employed  for  that  purpose  but 
this  is  nothing  better  than  a  petitio  principn  ;  since  it  is  not 
known  that  any  secreted  fluids,  except  chyle  and  lymph,  aic 
conveyed  to  the  thoracic  duct. 

IX.  On  the  composition  of  Zeolite.  By  James  Smithson, 
Esq.  F.R.  S.  Read  February  7,  1811. 

Zeolite,  has  been  considered,  hitherto,  a  perfectly7  distinct 
species  of  mineral  from  natrolife,  in  consequence  of  Vauque- 
lin  having  found  a  considerable  proportion  of  lime,  but  no 
fixed  alcali,  in  some  of  the  former,  while  Klaproth  had  ob¬ 
tained  soda,  but  no  lime,  in  his  analysis  of  the  latter.  And 
though  this  latter  mineral  has  recently  been  found  in  chrystals, 
having  exactly  the  same  form  as  zeolite,  yTet  the  acknowledged 
accuracy  of  those  distinguished  chemists  prevented  Ilaiiy 
from  uniting  them  under  the  same  species. 

Mr.  Smithson  had  formerly  obtained  soda  from  zeolites 
which  he  had  collected  on  the  island  of  Staffa,  and  procured 
from  other  situations  :  and  having  lately  teceived  some  mi-  , 
nerals  from  Hally,  he  has  at  length  had  an  opportunity  of  analy¬ 
zing  a  specimen,  marked  by  that  celebrated  mineralogist,  and 
bearing  the  same  name  (mesotype)  with  that  analyzed  by  Vau- 
quelin.  Ten  grains  of  it  gave  4.90  silica,  2.70  alumine,  1.70 
soda,  and. 95  water;  an  estimate  which  exceeds  the  original 
weight  by  .25,  but  which  is  sufficiently  accurate  to  determine 
the  close  affinity  of  this  substance  to  natrolite. — Mr.  Smithson, 
however,  appears  to  exult  in  the  superior  accuracy  of  chemi¬ 
cal  analysis,  without  sufficient  reason  ;  since  it  is  evident  that 
the  perfect  similarity  of  their  chrystalline  forms  would  have 
ledHauy  to  class  them  together,  if  he  had  not  been  withheld 
by  deference  to  the  authority  of  Klaproth  and  Vauquelin. 

X.  Experiments  and  observations  on  the  different  modes  in 
•which  death  is  produced  by  certain  vegetable  poisons.  By  B.  C. 
Brodie,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Communicated  by  the  Society  for  pro¬ 
moting  the  Knowledge  of  Animal  Chemistry.  Read" February* 
21,  1811. 

Mr.  Brodie  states  it  to  have  been  the  principal  aim  of  these 
experiments,  4  to  determine  on  which  of  the  vital  organs  the 
poison  employed  exercises  its  primary  influence,  and  through 
what  medium  that  organ  becomes  affected.’ 

In  the  first  series,  alcohol,  the  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds, 
the  expressed  juice  of  the  leaves  of  aconite,  infusion  of  to- 
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nacco,  and  the  empyreumatic  oil  of  tobacco,  were  applied  to 
the  tongue  or  alimentary  canal  of  the  animals  which  were 
made  the  subjects  of  experiment.  The  operation  of  these  poi- 
sons,  with  the  exception  of  the  infusion  of  tobacco,  was  pre¬ 
cisely  similar  ;  and  was  extremely  analogous,  in  all  essential 
circumstances,  to  the  effects  produced  by  concussion  or  pres¬ 
sure  ol  the  brain.  The  action  of  the  voluntary  muscles  was 
at  first  violent  and  convulsive,  and  then  became  unsteady  and 
irregular;  the  respiration  became  laborious  and  stertorous, 
and  was  gradually  performed  at  longer  intervals,  until  it 
ceased  entirely  ;  the  pupils  of  the  eye  were  dilated  ;  the  ani¬ 
mal  soon  became  insensible  and  motionless  ;  and  when  reco¬ 
very  did  not  take  place,  apparent  death  came  on,  at  a  longer 
or  shorter  period,  according  to  the  activity  of  the  poison  or 
the  quantity  applied.  If  the  thorax  was  opened  after  death 
had  apparently  supervened,  the  heart  was  found  acting  with 
moderate  force  and  frequency,  and  circulating  dark  coloured 
blood  ;  and  this  action  was  easily  kept  up  by  means  of  artificial 
respiration.  These  were  the  effects  produced  by  all  the  poi¬ 
sons,  except  the  infusion  of  tobacco  ;  and  this  produced  in 
one  instance  only  a  tremulous  motion  of  the  voluntary  mus¬ 
cles,  and  in  all  a  disposition  to  syncope  and  a  total  cessation  of 
the  action  of  the  heart,  which,  from  its  left  side  being  filled 
with  florid  blood,  must  have  taken  place  quite  as  early  as  that 
of  the  lungs, — -Mr.  B.  thought  in  one  instance  even  earlier. 
The  heart  too  was  greatly  distended  with  blood.  Mr.  B.  sup¬ 
poses  this  poison,  therefore,  to  produce  a  direct  action  upon 
the  heart.  Tt  appears,  however,  to  have  been  employed  in  a 
larger  proportion,  whea  compared  with  the  size  and  strength 
of  the  animals,  than  any  of  the  others.  This  inference  is,  per¬ 
haps,  liable  to  some  degree  of  uncertainty,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  destroys  equally  with  the  other,  the  functions  of 
the  brain. — There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  of  these 
poisons  act  by  being  absorbed  into  the  blood.  1  heir  effect  is 
indeed,  too  instantaneous  :  for  Mr.  B.  found,  that  a  drop  of 
the  essential  oil  of  almonds  applied  to  his  tongue,  from  th€ 
blunt  end  of  a  probe,  produced  immediately  c  a  very  remarka¬ 
ble  and  unpleasant  sensation’  in  the  epigastric  region,  and  a. 
weakness  of  the  limbs  as  if  he  had  not  the  command  of  his 
muscles,  and  was  about;  to  fall  :  and  chewing  a  small  quantity 
of  aconite  induced  a  remarkable  numbness  of  the  lips  ant 
(rums  which  continued  some  hours.  1  he  dissection  of  the 
animals  after  death  did  not  exhibit  any  morbid  appeal ances, 
except  a  high  degree  of  inflammation  of  the  stomach  from  the 

alcohol. 

In  the  second  series  of  experiments,  the  poisons  were  3p- 
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plied  to  wounded  surfaces  ;  the  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds, 
the  juice  of  aconite,  the  Woorarn,  a  poison  used  by  the  Indi¬ 
ans  of  Guiana,  and  the  Upas  Antiar,  a  production  of  the  island 
of  Java,  being  the  substances  employed.  Their  effects  applied 
in  this  way  were  precisely  similar  to  the  former,  but  not  quite 
so  immediate,  probably  from  the  surface  of  the  tongue  and 
alimentary  canal  being  more  abundantly  supplied  with  nerves 
than  the  surface  of  wounds.  The  operation  of  the  Upas  Antiar 
was,  however,  similar  to  that  of  infusion  of  tobacco  ;  causing 
the  entire  cessation  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  even  before 
respiration  was  completely  suspended.  The  left  side  of  the 
heart  was  consequently  filled  with  florid  arterial  blood,  and  the 
whole  of  that  organ  was  very  much  distended.  The  appearance 
of  the  wound,  after  death,  in  these  experiments,  did  not  differ 
in  any  respect  from  that  of  a  common  wound. — Some  experi¬ 
ments  were  made  to  determine  whether  poisons  applied  in  this 
way  operated  through  the  medium  of  the  nerves  or  of  the  cir¬ 
culation.  The  complete  division  of  the  nerves  in  the  axilla  did 
not  prevent  the  poison  from  acting  when  applied  to  a  wound  in 
the  upper  extremity,  nor  did  the  passing  a  ligature  round  the 
thoracic  duct  :  but  when  the  blood  vessels  of  the  limb  were 
tied  so  as  to  stop  the  circulation  entirely,  the  poison  (the  Woo- 
rara)  did  not  affect  the  animal  at  all,  though  the  nerve  was 
free;  and  the  activity  of  the  limb  was  restored  the  following  day. 
This  poison,  therefore,  evidently  produced  its  effect  by  passing 
into  the  circulation  through  the  divided  veins. 

As  these  facts  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  poisons  em¬ 
ployed  in  these  experiments,  with  the  exception  of  the  infusion 
of  tobacco  and  the  Upas  Antiar,  occasion  death  by  destroying 
the  functions  of  the  brain,  Mr.  Brodie  made  the  following  ex- 
peri  men  t,  with  a  view  to  its  complete  establishment.  Heap- 
plied  the  Woorarato  two  incisions  made  in  the  side  of  a  rabbit. 
In  fifteen  minutes  respiration  had  ceased,  and  the  animal  was 
apparently  dead  :  the  heart,  however,  was  still  beating.  Arti¬ 
ficial  respiration  was  then  employed  ;  and  the  contractions  of 
the  heart  rose  during  the  first  hour,  from  100  to  140  in  a  mi¬ 
nute:  but  at  the  end  of  1  hour  and  23  minutes,  having  fallen  to 
100,  the  ex  perimentwas  discontinued.  At  the  close  of  the  ex¬ 
periment,  a  thermometer  in  the  rectum  had  fallen  from  100°  to 
88^  ; — the  temperature  of  the  room  being  58°.  A  similar  ex¬ 
periment  was  made,  in  which  the  animal  was  kept  in  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  90°  :  the  artificial  respiration  was  kept  up  sixteen  mi¬ 
nutes  and  then  diconi  inued:  the  animal  then  breathed  freely  and 
regularly,  and  began  to  move  his  head  and  extremities,  and  in 
two  hours  was  perfectly  recovered.  From  this  fact,  Mr.  B. 
suggests  the  inflation  of  the  lungs  in  attempting  the  recovery 
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of  persons  labouring  under  the  influence  of  opium  or  other 
poisons  acting  primarily  upon  the  brain. 

From  the  whole  of  his  experiments  Mr.  Brodie  draws  the 
following  conclusions. 

1.  Alcohol,  the  essential  oil  of  almonds,  the  juice  of  the  aconite,  the 
empyreumatic  oil  of  tobacco,  and  the  woorara,  act  as  poisons  by  simply 
destroying  the  functions  of  the  brain  ;  universal  death  taking  place,  be¬ 
cause  respiration  is  under  the  influence  of  the  brain  and  ceases  when  its 
functions  are  destroyed. 

2.  The  infusion  of  tobacco  when  injected  into  the  intestine,  and  the 
Upas  Antiar  when  applied  to  a  wound,  have  the  power  of  rendering  the 
heart  insensible  to  the  stimulus  of  the  blood,  thus  stopping  the  circula¬ 
tion  ;  in  other  words  they  occasion  syncope. 

3.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  poisons,  which  in  these  experi¬ 
ments  were  applied  internally,  produce  their  effects  through  the  medium 
of  the  nerves,  without  being  absorbed  into  the  circulation. 

4.  When  the  woorara  is  applied  to  a  wound,  it  produces  its  effects  on 
the  brain,  by  entering  the  circulation  through  the  divided  blood  vessels, 
and  from  analogy,  we  may  conclude  that  other  poisons,  when  applied  to 
wounds,  operate  in  a  similar  manner. 

5.  When  an  animal  is  apparently  dead  from  the  influence  of  a  poison 
which  acts  by  simply  destroying  the  functions  of  the  brain,  it  may,  in  some 
instances,  at  least  be  made  to  recover,  if  respiration  is  artificially  produced, 
and  continued  for  a  certain  length  of  timed 

These  inferences  are  fairly  deducible  from  the  experiments  ; 
but  they  certainly  do  not  possess  any  very  high  degree  of  no¬ 
velty  or  importance.  The  independence  of  the  action  of  the 
heart  upon  the  function  of  the  brain,  cn  which  Mr.  B  lays  so 
much  stress  in  this  as  well  as  in  his  former  paper,  can  only  be 
considered  as  an  expression  of  the  fact,  that  after  the  death 
or  removal  of  the  brain,  the  heart  retains  its  power  of  acting 
longer  than  the  voluntary  muscles, — a  fact  which  has  been  long 
admitted  by  physiologists  to  obtain  with  respect  to  all  organs 
supplied  with  nerves  from  ganglia,  as  t lie  heart  is,  1  he  ex¬ 
ceptions,  therefore,  in  the  action  of  infusion  of  tobacco  and 
the  Upas  Antiar  may  probably  be  only  confirmations  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  rule,  since  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  may  destroy  all 
the  subordinate  sources  of  nervous  energy  as  instantaneously  as 
that  of  the  brain,  thus  producing  universal  death. 

The  half  volume  concludes  as  usual  with  the  meteorologi¬ 
cal  journal  for  1810,  kept  at  the  apartments  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  ’y — respecting  which  we  have  only  once  more  to  notice 
the  neglect  of  the  variation  of  the  compass. 
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Art.  IV.  The  History  of  Spain ,  from  the  earliest  Period  to  the  Close  of 

the  Year  1809.  By  John  Bigland,  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  486,  525.  Price 

1/.  4 s.  Longman  and  Co.  1810. 

\pHAT  obliging  class  of  authors  who  undertake,  at  a  cheap 
rate,  to  conduct  their  readers  quickly  along  a  short  and 
easy  path  to  the  temple  of  knowledge,  will  be  found,  for  the 
most  part,  we  fear,  to  he  very  blind  and  incompetent  guides. 
Historical  abridgements  and  compilations,  in  particular,  are 
too  often  rendered  worse  than  useless  by  the  anachronisms  and 
errors  of  every  kind  with  which  they  abound.  We  believe, 
however,  that  this  censure  cannot  with  any  degree  of  justice  be 
applied  to  the  volume  before  us.  Of  the  labours  of  Mr.  Big¬ 
land,  who  is  known  to  the  public  by  several  works  which  have 
attained  considerable  popularity,  we  have  frequently  made  re¬ 
spectful  mention.  As  to  the  present  performance,  it  is  not, 
from  its  nature,  calculated  very  materially  to  advance  his  credit 
as  an  author.  The  work  is  respectable  nevertheless,  and  will 
be  found  to  contain  a  concise,  well- written,  and  authentic  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  principal  occurrences  which  compose  the  annals 
of  Spain. — In  his  preface,  the  author  bespeaks  the  attention  of 
his  readers  to  the  subject  in  the  following  manner. 

4  The  history  of  Spain,  although  very  imperfectly  known  to  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  English  readers,  constitutes  an  important  part  of  the  history  of  the 
world.  There  scarcely  exists  a  nation  of  which  the  transactions  have 
had  a  greater  influence  on  the  destinies  of  Europe,  or  of  which  the  annals 
afford  lessons  of  greater  importance.  Neither  ancient  nor  modern  his¬ 
tory  furnishes  any  instance  of  an  empire  in  which  so  great  natural  advan¬ 
tages,  and  so  many  fortunate  incidents,  have  been  so  completely  coun¬ 
teracted  by  political  mismanagement.  These  considerations  render  a  his¬ 
torical  view  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  an  object  which  must,  at  all  times, 
command  the  attention  of  the  statesman  and  the  moral  philosopher.  At 
this  momentous  crisis  it  is  peculiarly  important.  The  tremendous  events 
which  have  lately  occurred,  and  the  lively  interest  which  the  British  nation 
has  taken  in  all  that  relates  to  the  destinies  of  Spain,  indicate  the  propriety 
of  looking  back  to  that  chain  of  causes  which,  by  various  revolutions,  con¬ 
ducted  her  to  that  high  degree  of  elevation  in  which  she  once  stood,  and 
has  sunk  her  into  her  present  state  of  depression.’ 

The  work  commences  with  a  cursory  view  of  the  early  his¬ 
tory  of  Spain.  In  the  opening  chapter  we  have  a  brief  ac¬ 
count  of  the  resistance  of  the  natives  to  the  arms  of  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  ;  the  final  success  of  the  invaders  ;  the  commotions 
of  the  country  during  the  struggle  between  Carthage  and 
Rome  ;  and  the  repeated  revolts  by  which  the  Spaniards  strove 
to  regain  their  independence,  till,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  they 
were  effectually  subdued  by  the  mistress  of  the  world.  The 
names  of  Saguutujn  and  Numantia  having  recently  been  often 
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mentioned  in  connection  with  some  late  instances  of  Spanish 
heroism,  our  readers  may  not  be  displeased  at  our  presenting 
them  with  the  following  account  of  the  siege  of  the  latter  citv 
by  the  Romans. 

r  Numantia  long  stood  the  glory  of  Spain  and  the  disgrace  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  arms.  That  celebrated  city  was  about  three  miles  in  circumference, 
and  seated  on  a  lofty  hill ;  but,  according  to  the  confession  of  the  Roman 
historians,  the  number  of  its  citizens  able  to  bear  arms,  did  not  exceed 
ten  thousand.  Their  minds,  however,  were  fortified  by  the  love  of  liberty 
and  the  contempt  of  death  ;  and,  during  the  space  of  fourteen  years,  this 
t.  small  but  enthusiastic  body  of  warriors  defied  the  power  of  Rome.  The 
-  reduction  of  Numantia  was  reserved  for  the  genius  and  fortune  of  a  second 
Scipio  Africanus,  who  had  immortalized  his  name  by  the  capture  and  de¬ 
struction  of  Carthage.  But  this  experienced  commander,  though  at  the 
head  of  sixty  thousand  men,  did  not  venture  hastily  to  approach  those  in¬ 
auspicious  walls,  before  which  so  many  Roman  generals  had  suffered  dis¬ 
comfiture  and  disgrace,  and  employed  a  whole  year  in  confirming  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  his  army  before  he  judged  it  expedient  to  advance  to  the  city. 
The  citizens  of  Numantia  offered  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of 
Rome  on  honourable  terms  ;  but  the  senate  required  the  surrender  of 
themselves  and  their  city  at  discretion.  These  indignant  warriors,  there¬ 
fore,  preferring  a  glorious  death  to  a  life  of  servitude,  sallied  from  the 
city,  and  offered  battle  to  the  numerous  host  of  their  enemies.  But  the 
prudence  of  Scipio  declined  to  expose  his  soldiers  to  the  desperate  valour 
of  men  determined  to  die ;  and  resolving  to  reduce  the  devoted  city  by 
famine,  he  cautiously  restrained  the  Romans  within  their  trenches.  The 
Numantians,  at  last,  being  left  without  hope,  and  exposed  to  the  horrors  of 
famine,  resolved  to  sell  their  lives  at  the  dearest  rate.  They  made  a  des¬ 
perate  sally,  and,  attacking  the  Roman  lines,  exerted  the  last  efforts  of 
their  valour  in  a  horrible  carnage  of  their  enemies.  Their  strength  was 
at  length  exhausted  by  the  unequal  conflict ;  but  their  spirits  were  still 
unsubdued.  Disdaining  to  follow  the  triumphal  car  of  the  conquerors,  or 
to  enrich  them  with  their  spoils,  those  who  did  not  fall  by  the  sword,  being 
driven  into  the  city,  set  fire  to  their  houses,  and  consumed  themselves, 
their  families,  and  their  effects  in  the  general  conflagration.  Numantia, 
so  famous  in  Roman  history,  was  thus  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ashes  and 
ruins  ;  and  of  all  the  inhabitants  only  fifty  could  be  snatched  from  the 
flames  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  the  victor.’ — Vol.  I.  p.  12 — 14. 

When  “  host  impelling  host,”  the  northern  barbarians  over¬ 
ran  44  the  prostrate  South,”  Spain  passed  successively  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Franks,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Visigoths. 
The  different  revolutions  of  that  country  from  the  irruption  of 
the  Franks  to  the  establishment  of  the  Gothic  monarchy,  and 
the  succession  of  Gothic  kings  from  Adolphus  to  Roderic,  the 
last  of  his  race,  are  comprised  in  the  second  and  third  chap¬ 
ters  of  the  present  work.  We  then  come  to  the  invasion  of 
the  Saracens  or  Moors,  their  ready  conquest  of  the  greatest 
part  of  the  country,  and  the  establishment  of  the  caliphate  of 
Cordova.  And  here,  honourable  mention  is,  of  course,  made 
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of  the  heroic  band  of  Spaniards  who,  in  a  remote  corner  of 
the  peninsula,  preserved  their  independence,  and  -defied  the 
Arabian  power.  Our  author  seems  to  feel  much  satisfaction, 
while  tracing  out  the  steps  by  which  ‘  the  modern  monarchy 
of  Spain,  formed  amidst  the  crags  of  Asturia,  and  confined  at 
first  to  a  narrow  district,  like  that  of  Rome  on  the  Palatine 
mount,  gradually  increased  its  power,  and  extended  its  boun¬ 
daries,’  till,  by  the  conquest  of  Grenada,  A.  D.  1492,  Ferdi¬ 
nand  of  Arragon  annihilated  the  last  remnant  of  Moorish  do¬ 
minion.  The  greater  part  of  the  first  volume  is  taken  up 
with  an  account  of  the  incessant  hostilities  between  the  Chris¬ 
tians  and  the  Moors,  which,  for  nearly  eight  hundred  years, 
spread  carnage  and  devastation  through  this  devoted  coun¬ 
try.  That  the  history  of  nations  is,  for  the  most  part,  written 
in  characters  of  blood,  is  a  remark  verified  by  the  annals  of 
none  more  than  by  those  of  Spain.  Yet  when  the  historians 
of  this  period  gravely  tell  us  of  fifty,  sixty,  and  even  of  one 
or  two  hundred  thousand  men  being  slain  in  one  battle,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  smile  at  the  exaggeration*.  Mr.  B.  has, 
we  think,  devoted  rather  too  large  a  portion  of  his  work  to 
the  wars  and  revolutions  of  this  calamitous  era.  The  events 
which  occurred  have  so  much  of  sameness  in  their  character, 
and  so  little  connection  with  general  history,  that  any  thing 
like  a  detailed  account  of  them,  except  to  Spanish  readers, 
must  be  tedious  and  uninteresting. 

Arriving  at  the  age  of  Charles  V.,  we  perceive  that  our 
author  has  availed  himself,  in  no  small  measure,  of  the  la¬ 
bours  of  Robertson.  We  do  not  mean,  however,  to  censure 
Mr*  B.  for  the  assistance  which,  in  tiiis  part  of  his  work  and  else¬ 
where,  he  has  borrowed  from  different  modern  historians.  With 
an  abundant  supply,  already  at  his  command,  of  almost  all  the 
materials  requisite  for  his  purpose,  brought  out,  fashioned,  and 
arranged  by  the  hands  of  skilful  artists,  it  is  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  compiler  of  a  work  like  the  present  should 
take  the  pains  to  dig  very  deeply  in  the  mines  of  history. 
And  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  long  list  of  authorities, 
chiefly  consulted,  which  is  somewhat  ostentatiously  subjoined 
to  the  preface,  Mr.  B.’s  readers  will  not,  we  imagine,  be  dis.. 


*  It  is  pretended  that,  in  one  of  these  bloody  contests,  St.  James  ap¬ 
peared  fighting  on  the  side  of  the  Spaniards,,  mounted  on  a  milk-white 
steed,  and  made  terrible  havoc  among  the  Mahometans.  On  another 
occasion  the  Spanish  historians  kill  185,000  Infidels,  affirming  that  the 
Christians  lost  but  25  men.  Mr.  Bigland  does  not  think  that  the  loss  of 
the  Moors  is  exaggerated ;  but,  we  apprehend,  *  the  sagacious  reader’ 
will  be  likely  to  consider  truth  as  much  violated  in  one  part  of  these 
stories  as  the  other. 
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posed  to  give  him  quite  so  much  credit  for  laborious  research 
as  he  may  expect. 

We  deem  it  needless  to  pursue  any  farther  the  chain  of 
events  recorded  in  these  volumes.  We  shall  merely  present 
to  our  readers  the  picture  drawn  by  the  author  of  the  great¬ 
ness  and  prosperity  of  Spain  when  at  its  zenith,  in  the  reign  of 
Philip  II  ;  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  causes  of  its  subsequent 
depopulation  and  decline,  and  then  conclude  our  notice  of  the 
work. 

‘  Though  Philip  was  disappointed  of  obtaining  the  imperial  crown 
which  his  father  had  worn,  yet  he  might  justly  be  esteemed  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  monarch  of  that  age.  He  possessed  the  united  kingdoms  of  Spain, 
the  crowns  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  the  duchy  of  Milan,  Franche  Comt£, 
and  tiie  Netherlands.  His  authority  was  acknowledged  in  Tunis  and 
Oran,  in  the  Cape  Verd  and  the  Canary  islands  ;  but  his  vast  dominions 
in  Europe  and  Africa  were  not  equal  in  extent  to  the  recent  acquisitions  in 
America,  where  empires  instead  of  provinces  had  been  annexed  to  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  and  inexhaustible  veins  of  wealth  had  been  discovered. 
Over  these  various  and  immense  territories  Philip  II.  commenced  his 
reign  with  .every  possible  advantage.  In  the  time  of  his  predecessor,  the 
colonies  of  the  new  world  were  yet  in  their  infancy.  The  newly  disco¬ 
vered  mines  had  not  transmitted  much  of  their  rich  produce  into  the  trea¬ 
sury.  But  in  the  reign  of  Philip  the  gold  and  silver  of  Mexico  and  Peru 
were  copiously  poured  into  the  bosom  of  the  Guadalquivir ;  and  the  Spa¬ 
niard  might  justly  boast,  that  «  he  who  had  not  seen  Seville,  had  not  seen 
ihe  wonder  of  the  world.”  The  manufactures  of  the  Netherlands  were 
excellently  adapted  to  the  supply  of  the  colonies  ;  and  Antwerp  and  Se¬ 
ville  were  calculated  to  become  the  emporia  of  the  richest  commerce  of  the 
world.  A  veteran  army,  renowned  for  courage,  and  commanded  by  offi¬ 
cers  long  accustomed  to  war  and  victory;  a  fleet  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  power  ;  a  council  composed  of  experienced  statesmen  ;  and  a  trade 
more  extensive  and  lucrative  than  any  other  nation  had  ever  possessed, 
promised  to  Spain  an  age  of  splendid  prosperity.  To  the  vast  possessions 
above  enumerated,  Philip  afterwards  annexed  the  immense  commercial 
and  maritime  empire  of  Portugal,  comprising  Brazil  in  America,  and 
stretching  round  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  Asia  from  the  Straits  of  Gib¬ 
raltar  almost  to  China/ — Vol.  II. p.  95.  164. 

It  was  formerly  a  prevailing  notion,  that  to  the  discovery  of 
the  new  world  the  decline  of  Spain  ought  chiefly  to  be  attii- 
buted:  but  we  concur  with  Mr.  Bigland  and  other  late  wri¬ 
ters  in  the  opinion,  that  the  emigrations  to  the  Ameiican  co¬ 
lonies  had  little  or  no  effect  in  diminishing  the  strength  and 
population  of  the  mother  country.  1  hat  decline  has,  we 
think,  with  more  reason,  been  ascribed  to  the  tyiannical  and 
persecuting  spirit  of  the  government,  and  the  unwise  mea¬ 
sures,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  adopted  and  persisted  in 
by  a  succession  of  infatuated  rulers.  By  the  banishment  of 
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the  Jews  and  the  Morescoes*,  Spain  lost,  upon  a  moderate 
estimate,  between  two  and  three  millions  of  the  most  indus¬ 
trious  part  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  agriculture  and  manu¬ 
factures  of  the  kingdom  6  sustained  a  mortal  blow.’  The 
merciless  oppression  and  obstinate  bigotry  of  Philip  II.  occa¬ 
sioned  the  revolt  of  his  Flemish  subjects,  and  a  long  and 
ruinous  war,  which  terminated  in  the  separation  from  the 
empire  of  a  most  valuable  territory.  But  without  further 
enumerating  particular  instances  of  bad  policy,  it  is  sufficient 
to  observe,  that  *  from  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  to  the  death 
of  Philip  IV.,  Spain,  by  the  ambition  of  her  rulers,  was  con¬ 
stantly  involved  in  quarrels,  foreign  to  the  real  interests  of 
the  country  :  her  blood  and  her  treasures  were  profusely  la¬ 
vished  in  the  Netherlands,  in  Germany,  in  France,  and  Italy  ; 
and  a  wide  and  wasting  system  of  continual  war  ruined  her  com¬ 
merce,  exhausted  her  strength,  and  extinguished  her  liber- 

.  ,  o  *  o 

ties. 

We  think  it,  however,  obvious  to  remark,  that  the  oc¬ 
currences  above  alluded  to,  as  contributing  to  the  ruin  of  the 
country,  afford,  in  themselves  considered,  no  adequate  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem.  If  the  nation  had  possessed  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  and  been  governed  by  wise  and  salutary 
laws,  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  and  the  Moors — imagine  it  a 
voluntary  emigration — could  not  have  permanently  affected 
the  population  and  industry  of  the  country.  It  cannot  be 
contended,  that  the  possession  of  the  Netherlands  or  of  Portu¬ 
gal  was  absolutely  essential  to  the  support  of  the  Spanish  monar¬ 
chy.  Nor  do  we  think  that  even  the  impolitic  and  disastrous 
wars  in  which  Spain  was  so  long  engaged,  could,  without  the 
concurrence  of  other  circumstances,  have  precipitated  her  from 
the  pinnacle  of  greatness  to  the  lowest  state  of  weakness  and 
depression.  We  are,  indeed,  fully  persuaded,  that  the  grand 
cause  of  the  downfall  of  Spain  must  be  sought  for  in  the  ge¬ 
nius  of  her  government.  But,  in  our  view,  the  agency  of 
the  government  in  producing  that  catastrophe  is  to  be  inferred 
more  from  the  general  operation  of  its  malignant  influence, 
than  from  the  mischievous  effects  of  particular  measures.  A 
potent  and  evil  principle,  like  <e  the  pestilence  that  vvalketh 
in  darkness,”  was  continually  at  work  in  a  thousand  ways,  and 
compassing  in  secret  the  destruction  of  the  state. 

The  impolicy  of  the  laws  and  regulations  relative  to  agri¬ 
culture  and  commerce,  and  their  injurious  effects  upon  the 

*  The  Jews  were  banished  by  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  A,  D.  1492,  soon 
after  the  conquest  of  Grenada  :  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  which  is 
often,  by  mistake,  ascribed  to  the  same  monarch,  did  not  take  place  till 
the  reign  of  Philip  III.  A.  D.  1609. 
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internal  prosperity  of  the  country,  we  shall  describe  in  the 
words  of  our  author. 

‘  By  the  celebrated  code  of  laws  known  by  the  name  of  the  Mesta, 
which  subsists  to  this  day,  the  proprietors  of  sheep  flocks  acquired  an  un¬ 
disputed  right  to  drive  them  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  parts  of 
Spain  for  winter  pasture.  On  their  way  the  sheep  have  the  free  use  of  all 
those  extensive  commons  which  lie  on  the  road  ;  and  no  inclosures  can  be 
made  in  the  tracts  through  which  they  pass,  without  leaving  an  open  space 
of  ninety  yards  wide  for  their  accommodation.  This  has  ever  been  a 
great  impediment  to  agriculture  ;  and  several  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of 
Spain  present  a  dismal  picture  of  its  effects.  The  maxims  of  the  Spanish 
government  have  been  equally  unfavourable  to  commerce.  No  sooner  did 
the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru  begin  to  pour  their  wealth  into  Spain, 
than  these  extraordinary  advantages  were  counteracted  by  the  most  impoli¬ 
tic  regulations.  In  Barcelona,  Toledo,  Cordova,  Seville,  and  other  cities, 
the  Arabians  had  established  flourishing  manufactures  ;  and  the  Christians, 
of  whom  great  numbers  lived  among  them,  had  learned  their  arts,  and 
imitated  their  industry.  The  discovery  and  colonization  of  America  might 
have  opened  a  continually  increasing  market  to  the  Spanish  manufactures, 
and  have  carried  them  to  an  incalculable  extent  but  the  monopoly  of  the 
colonial  trade,  granted  to  a  few  merchants  of  Seville,  cast  a  damp  on  the 
rising  industry  of  Spain.  These  monopolists,  in  order  to  advance  the 
prices  in  the  American  market,  would  export  only  a  small  quantity  of 
Spanish  goods,  and  the  manufacturer  could  not  vend  his  commodity.  The 
Spanish  manufactures,  thus  discouraged,  sunk  into  a  state  of  neglect ;  and 
the  spirit  of  industry,  which  had  been  exerted  in  vain,  soon  began  to 
subside.  When  the  increased  population  of  the  colonies  began  to  require 
greater  supplies,  Spain  was  no  longer  able  to  furnish  the  articles  of  trade. 
The  merchants,  therefore,  had  recourse  to  foreign  nations  :  Spain  thus  lost 
the  most  vsubstantial  advantages  that  she  could  have  derived  from  the  dis¬ 
covery  and  conquest  of  America ;  and  became  only  a  channel  through 
which  the  gold  and  silver  of  Mexico  and  Peru  flowed  rapidly  into  the 
neighbouring  countries  ;  while  the  various  restrictions  on  commerce  in¬ 
creased  the  evil  by  giving  rise  to  a  system  of  smuggling,  which  was  car¬ 
ried  to  an  extent  unknown  before  that  period  in  any  age  or  country.’— 
Vol.  II.  p.  324—6. 

Mr.  Bigland  continues  his  narrative  of  events  down  to  the 
year  1809.  Respecting  the  probable  issue  of  the  Spanish 
war,  he  expresses  himself,  as  might  be  expected,  in  rather  a 
desponding  strain  ;  though  a  Wellesley  in  the  cabinet,  and  a 
Wellesley  in  the  field,  inspire  him  with  hopes.  Upon  this 
subject  we  feel  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that,  in  our  opi¬ 
nion,  a  great  nation,  determined  not  to  he  subdued,  must 
ultimately  succeed  in  repelling  invasion:  because  such  a  de¬ 
termination,  if  it  continue  to  actuate  the  minds  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  must,  sooner  or  later,  create  good  soldiers  and  good  ge¬ 
nerals,  and  command  every  thing  necessary  to  success.  We 
fear,  however,  there  is  increasing  reason  to  doubt  whether  the 
Spaniards  are  inspired  by  any  such  patriotic  resolution.  The 
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glow  of  enthusiastic  feeling  is  passing  away,  and  we  look  in 

vain  for  that  practical  habit  of  cool  and  determined  resistance 
*■ 

which  ought  to  supply  its  place. 

Though  few  symptoms  of  a  philosophical  spirit  or  a  very  vi¬ 
gorous  understanding  are  exhibited  in  these  pages,  the  author, 
by  simply  44  telling  the  story  of  the  times,”  may  have  accom¬ 
plished  ail  that  he  intended.  He  never  enlarges  on  collateral 
topics,  and  but  seldom  indulges  in  reflections  which  his 
narrative  might  naturally  suggest.  This,  however,  is  the  less 
to  be  regretted,  as  the  remarks  which  are  occasionally  thrown 
in  do  not  strike  us  as  being  either  very  sparkling  or  very  so¬ 
lid.  Mr.  B.  is  kind  enough  to  Jet  us  know  (vol.  I.  p.  235.)  that 
66  ambition  is  a  passion  congenial  to  the  bosom  of  conquer- 
ers:”  in  return  for  which  new  and  valuable  piece  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  we  humbly  beg  to  suggest,  that  the  love  of  plunder  is  a 
passion  congenial  to  the  soul  of  a  highwayman  ;  and  also  to 
observe,  though  not  without  due  deliberation,  that  covetous¬ 
ness  is  a  passion  quite  congenial  to  the  breast  of  a  miser.  A 
reflection  on  4  the  instability  of  human  grandeur’  (vol.  I. 
p.  309.)  is  somewhat  oddly  connected  with  an  allusion  to  the 
palace  of  the  Alhambra,  which  has  4  resisted  the  hand  of 
time,  and  remains  almost  entire  to  this  day*’  We  are  sorry 
to  observe  with  what  complacency,  and  even  applause,  the 
author  can  speak  of  4  the  splendid  achievements’  of  those 
(  illustrious  heroes’  who  have  been  greater  scourges  to  the 
earth  than  pestilence  or  famine.  He  is  familiar  with  the  cur¬ 
rent  language  of  historical  writers,  so  well  adapted  to  give  a 
specious  colouring  to  those  tales  of  horror  which,  unvarnished, 
would  44  harrow  up  the  soul,  and  freeze  the  blood.”  Instead, 
however,  of  sneering  at  those  who,  he  says,  4  delight  in  florid 
declamations  against  the  ambition  of  kings,’  we  recommend 
Mr.  B.  to  imitate  their  example,  and  join  with  them  in  labour¬ 
ing  to  bring  mankind  to  think,  and  feel,  and  act  in  a  way  less 
repugnant  to  common  sense  and  the  gospel  of  peace. 

Of  the  author’s  style  a  tolerably  just  notion  may  be  gained 
from  the  foregoing  extracts.  Though  characterised  by  great 
ease  and  fluency,  it  is  not  remarkable  for  vigour  or  correctness, 
— as  Mr.  B.  does  not  appear  to  be  duly  careful,  by  a  subsequent 
revision,  to  erase  the  marks  of  haste  and  carelessness  conse¬ 
quent  on  the  facility  with  which  his  compositions  are  origi¬ 
nally  written.  What  a  pretty  turn  he  has  for  alliteration  may 
be  judged  of  from  the  following  exquisite  specimen.  4  A 
succession  of  mad  monarchs  and  ministers  had  regarded  the 
people  only  as  food  for  fire  arms,  and  as  long  as  men  and  money 
could  be  raised,  had  been  invariably  averse  to  peace.’  (Vol. 
II.  p.  329.) 

We  close  the  volumes  in  perfect  good  humour  with  the  au- 
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tlior,  who,  we  think,  has  produced  a  pleasing  and  useful  work. 
It  will  be  received,  as  a  welcome  present,  by  such  of  our  rea¬ 
ders  as  may  be  desirous  ol  taking  a  glance  at  the  scenes 
formerly  acted  upon  the  theatre  of  that  eventful  drama  which 
at  present  so  strongly  fixes  the  attention  of  the  civilized 
world. 


Art.  V.  The  Life  of  Michel  Angelo  Buonarroti ,  with  his  Poetry  and 

Letters.  By  R.  Duppa,  Esq.  4to.  pp.  xii,  468.  price  31.  3s.  Murray. 

^JpHL  author  ot  the  present  work,  has,  we  believe,  been  a  to¬ 
lerably  successful  adventurer  in  the  trade  of  authorship. 
His  first  publication,  if  we  recollect  right,  consisted  of  the 
materials  of  an  eighteen- penny  pamphlet,  skilfully  dilated 
into  a  handsome  and  costly  little  volume  :  there  was  some  in¬ 
terest,  however,  in  the  narrative,  and  the  book  sold.  Our 
subsequent  knowledge  of  Mr.  Duppa,  is  derived  from  some 
large  plates  of  heads  from  Raffaeile,  somewhat  more  neatly  ex¬ 
ecuted  than  those  of  Fidanza,  but  still  by  no  means  adequate 
to  the  imposing  size  in  which  they  appeared,  or  to  the  high 
price  at  which  they  were  valued.  These  were  succeeded  by 
twelve  heads,  in  lact  thirteen — though  what  the  last  was  in¬ 
serted  for,  it  is  not  easy  to  say — from  th©  Last  Judgement  of 
Michael  Angelo.  This  publication  was  somewhat  cheaper 
than  the  former  ;  and  though  less  elaborate  in  execution,  and 
defective  in  many  important  requisites  of  drawing,  is  well 
calculated  to  give  an  impressive  idea  of  the  terrific  genius  of 
the  celebrated  Florentine*. 

Before  we  proceed  to  an  examination  of  the  work  before 
us,  the  largest  and  most  laborious  of  Mr.  Duppa’s  literary  ef¬ 
forts,  it  may  be  proper  to  state,  that  we  do  not  profess  to  be 
very  intimately  acquainted  with  the  productions  of  Michael 
Angelo,  which  are  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  to  be  found  on 

*  To  each  of  these  heads,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  remark,  Mr.  Dup¬ 
pa’s  name  is  affixed  in  the  following  terms, — «“  R  Duppa  direxit  et  de- 
lineavit  Romae  1797 — 8  and  to  the  two  rich  vignettes}  (one  of  which 
is  beautiful,  and  the  other  a  most  shocking  attempt  at  the  horrible,)  it 
stands  thus,  “  R.  D.  sculpsit — fecit.”  Now  we  have  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  Mr,  D.  had  no  farther  share  in  the  direction  of  the  engravings, 
than  every  aitist  is  accustomed  to  take,  when  he  resides  conveniently  for 
that  purpose,  by  touching  upon  the  unfinished  proof  ;  and  with  respect  to 
the  vignettes,  we  are  quite  satisfied  that  the  drawing  for  that  which  be¬ 
longs  to  the  studies  from  Raffaeile,  was  made  by  a  far  superior  hand,  and 
that  to  the  engraving  of  either  he  never  contributed  a  single  stroke.  The 
real  state  of  the  case  seems  to  be,  that  Mr  D.  understands  nothing  about 
engraving,  and  that  his  skill  as  a  draughtsman  is  not  exactly  such  as  to 
qualify  him  for  the  translator  of  the  statues  and  frescoes  of  Michael  An¬ 
gelo. 
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the  continent.  Not,  indeed,  that  it  is  by  any  means  difficult 
to  talk  of  the  fierceness  of  his  line,  his  termbil  via ,  and  his 
gran  contorno.  But  having,  merely  enjoyed  the  common  Eng¬ 
lish  means  of  estimating  his  merits,  we  wish  to  propound  any 
remarks  we  may  find  occasion  to  make,  with  becoming  diffi¬ 
dence. 

Michael  Angelo  was  born  in  the  castle  of  Caprese  in  Tus¬ 
cany.  His  family  inherited  the  honours  of  nobility  ;  and  his 
father  ‘  was  podesla  or  governor  of  Caprese  and  Chiusi.’  At 
the  usual  age  the  youth  was  sent  to  school  ;  but  it  appears  that 
he  made  little  progress  in  his  studies;  and,  at  a  very  early 
period,  devoted  himself  to  painting  under  the  direction  of  his 
friend  Francesco  Granacci,  a  pupil  of  Domenico  Ghirlandaio. 

*  The  first  attempt  Michel  Angelo  made  in  painting  was  with  his  as¬ 
sistance  ;  he  lent  him  colours  and  pencils,  and  a  print  representing  the 
story  of  St.  Antony  beaten  by  devils,  which  he  copied  on  a  pannel  with 
such  success  that  it  was  much  admired.  In  this  little  picture,  besides  the 
figure  of  the  Saint,  there  were  many  strange  forms  and  monsters,  which 
he  was  so  intent  on  representing  in  the  best  manner  he  was  capable,  that 
he  coloured  no  part  without  referring  to  some  natural  object  He  went  to 
the  fish- market  to  observe  the  form  and  colour  of  fins,  and  the  eyes  of 
fish  ;  and  whatever  in  nature  constituted  a  part  of  his  composition,  he 
studied  from  its  sourced 


It  is  not  improbable  that  this  accidental  selection  of  a  sub¬ 
ject,  might  have  some  share  in  determining  the  future  bent 
of  Michael  Angelo’s  genius. 

After  much  opposition  on  the  part  of  his  relations,  w?ho 
thought  the  profession  of  an  Artist  derogatory  to  the  descen¬ 
dant  of  a  noble  family,  the  young  Buonarroti  was  at  length 
formally  articled  to  Ghirlandaio,' — under  the  extraordinary 
stipulation,  that  his  master  was  ‘  to  allow  him  six  florins  for 
the  first,  eight  for  the  second,  and  ten  for  the  third  year.’ 
He  seems,  however,  to  have  been  little  indebted  to  Domenico, 
whose  jealous  character  induced  him  to  withhold  from  his 
pupil  the  proper  means  and  opportunities  cf  instruction. 
But  his  genius  was  not  to  be  cramped  by  these  injurious  re¬ 
straints.  He  studied  the  antique  in  the  gardens  of  Lorenzo  de 
Medici,  where  his  first  essay  in  sculpture  attracted  the  notice 
of  that  enlightened  head  of  the  Florentine  state,  who  took 
him  under  his  protection,  gave  him  an  apartment  in  his 
house,  introduced  him  to  his  friends,  and  treated  him  in  every 
respect  with  paternal  kindness.  While  in  this  situation,  the 
young  artist  studied  the  frescoes  of  Masaccio,  and  formed  an 
intimacy  with  the  celebrated  Politiano,  to  whom  he  was  pro¬ 
bably  indebted  for  the  formation  of  his  literary  taste.  At  the 
recommendation  of  this  accomplished  scholar, 
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6  He  executed  a  basso-relievo  in  marble,  the  subject  of  which  was  the 
battle  of  Hercules  with  the  Centaurs.  This  work  yet  ornaments  the 
dwelling  of  his  descendants  ;  and  although  not  completely  finished,  dis¬ 
plays  great  ability.  .  But  its  highest  commendation  is,  that  it  stood  ap¬ 
proved  in  the  riper  judgment  of  Michel  Angelo  himself;  who,  although 
not  indulgent  to  his  own  productions,  did  not  hesitate  on  seeing  it,  even 
in  the  decline  life,  to  express  his  regret  that  he  had  not  entirely  devoted 
himself  to  sculptured 

Piero,  the  son  and  successor  of  Lorenzo,  affected  to  patro¬ 
nize  Michel  Ano-elo,  and  was  accustomed  to  boast—*  that  he 
had  two  extraordinary  persons  in  his  house;  the  one,  Michel  An¬ 
gelo  ;  the  other,  a  Spanish  running  footman,  who,  besides  being 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  his  person,  was  so  rapid  on  foot, 
and  long  breathed,  that  on  horseback,  riding  full  speed,  he 
should  not  get  before  him.’  The  violent  commotions  which 
at  that  time  existed  through  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  Italy, 
soon  compelled  this  weak  and  worthless  descendant  of  an  il¬ 
lustrious  race  to  abdicate  his  rank,  and  seek  shelter  at  Bo¬ 
logna,  to  which  city  Michael  Angelo  had  previously  retired, 
with  the  intention  of  proceeding  to  Venice.  This  purpose 
he  was,  however,  prevailed  upon  to  change  by  the  urgency  of 
Gianfrancesco  Aldovrandi,  one  of  the  Council  of  Sixteen,  in 
whose  hospitable  mansion  he  took  up  his  abode. 

He  had  resided  in  Bologna  something  more  than  a  year  when  the 
affairs  of  Florence  becoming  tranquillized,  he  returned  home. 
Soon  after  this,  he  produced  his  celebrated  statue  of  the  Sleep¬ 
ing  Cupid,  which  was  sold  as  a  genuine  antique  to  the  Cardinal 
St.  .Giorgio;  and  in  consequence  of  the  fame  which  he  ac¬ 
quired,  on  the  detection  of  this  proof  of  his  skill,  he  removed 
to  Rome,  where  he  4  executed  in  marble  a  group  of  the  Vir¬ 
gin  with  a  dead  Christ,  in  her  lap,  in  Italy  called  La  Pieta ; 
and  this  composition  was  so  admired,  that  it  gave  him  a  de¬ 
cided  rank  of  precedence  among  his  contemporaries.’  On  the 
elevation  of  Soderini  for  life  to  the  office  of  gonfaloniere  of  the 
republic,  Michel  Angelo  returned  to  his  native  place,  and  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  Soderini  to  give  form  and  character  to  a  large  piece 
of  marble,  4  which  had  for  many  years  lain  neglected  in  Flo¬ 
rence,  embossed  for  a  gigantic  statue,  but  with  so  little  skill, 
that  it  was  thought  spoiled  for  any  purpose  of  sculpture.’  Out 
of  this  *  misshapen  block’  he  produced  his  colossal  statue  of 
David. — We  are  averse  from  multiplying  extracts,  but  the  fol¬ 
lowing  affords  so  accurate  an  idea  of  Michael  Angelo  s  high 
and  characteristic  spirit,  that  we  cannot  pass  it  by.  He  was 
engaged  by  a  Florentine  gentleman  to  paint  a  Holy  Family. 

*  When  the  picture  was  finished  it  was  sent  home,  with  a  note  request* 
ing  the  payment  of  seventy  ducats.  Angelo  Doni  did  not  expect  such 
a  charge,  and  told  the  messenger  he  would  give  forty,  which  he  thought 
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sufficient.  Michel  Angelo  immediately  sent  back  the  servant,  and  de* 
manded  his  picture  or  an  hundred  ducats.  Angelo  Doni,  not  liking  to 
part  with  it,  returned  the  messenger  agreeing  to  pay  the  original  sum  ; 
but  Michel  Angelo,  indignant  at  being  haggled  with,  then  doubled  his 
first  demand ;  and  Ang.elo  Doni  still  wishing  to  possess  the  picture,  ac¬ 
ceded,  rather  than  try  any  further  experiment  to  abate  his  price.’ 

It  was  under  the  administration  and  by  the  desire  of  Sode- 
rini,  that  Michael  Angelo  undertook  the  cartoon  of  Pisa.  Of 
this  celebrated  work,  executed  in  competition  with  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  and  in  which  of  course  he  put  forth  all  the  powers 
of  his  mighty  mind,  Mr.  Duppa  gives  just  such  a  description 
as  we  might  expect  to  find  in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper. 
He  copies  the  account  given  of  it  by  Vasari,  describes  a  print 
or  two  of  the  principal  groups,  and  gravely  informs  us  that  he 
never  saw  the  copy  of  this  extraordinary  composition,  which 
still  exists  at  Holkham,  and  is,  we  believe,  attributed  to  Se¬ 
bastian  da  San  Gallo*.  ^ 

On  the  elevation  of  Cardinal  Rovere  to  the  pontificate,  un¬ 
der  the  celebrated  name  of  Julius  II.,  Michael  Angelo  was 
among  the  first  invited  to  his  court;  and  the  invitation  was  ac¬ 
companied  with  an  order  for  an  hundred  ducats  to  pay  hisex- 
pences  to  Rome;  After  some  delay,  he  was  employed  to  con¬ 
struct  a  magnificent  mausoleum  for  the  Pope,  find 

‘  having  received  full  powers,  commenced  a  design  worthy  of  himself 
and  his  patron.  The  plan  was  a  parallelogram,  and  the  superstructure  was 
to  consist  of  forty  statues,  many  of  which  (were)  to  be  colossal,  and  in¬ 
terspersed  with  ornamental  figures  and  bronze  basso-relievos,  besides  the 
necessary  architecture,  with  appropriate  decorations,  to  unite  the  composi¬ 
tion  into  one  stupendous  whole/ 

This  design  was  warmly  approved  by  the  Pope  :  but  on 
making  the  necessary  arrangements  for  its  erection  in  the  old 
church  of  St.  Peter,  it  was  first  suggested  that  an  appropriate 
chapel  should  be  constructed  for  its  reception,  and  afterwards 
that  the  whole  church  should  he  rebuilt.  On  this  determina¬ 
tion  Mr.  Duppa  makes  the  following  shrewd  comment 

4  By  those  who  are  curious  in  tracing  the  remote  causes  of  great  events, 
Michel  Angelo  perhaps  may  be  found,  though  unexpectedly,  thus  to  have 
laid  the  first  stone  of  the  Reformation.  His  monument  demanded  a  build¬ 
ing  of  corresponding  magnificence  ;  to  prosecute  the  undertaking,  money 
was  wanted  ;  and  indulgences  were  sold  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the 
treasury  ;  and  a  monk  of  Saxony  opposing  the  authority  of  the  church, 
produced  this  singular  event,  that  whilst  the  most  splendid  edifice  which 
the  world  had  ever  seen  was  building  for  the  Catholic  faith,  the  religion 
to  which  it  was  consecrated  was  shaken  to  its  foundation/ 

*  Such  of  our  readers  as  wish  for  further  information  respect’ng  this 
cartoon,  may  consult  the  ample  details  aod  masterly  criticisms  of  Mr.  Fu» 
s«li,  in  his  Lectures  on  Painting. 
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This  splendid  monument  was  never  completed  according  to 
the  original  design  ;  circumstances  perpetually  arising  to  vary 
the  different  arrangements  made  at  different  intervals.  Indeed 
Michael  Angelo  appears  to  have  sustained  more  vexation  from 
circumstances  connected  with  this  unfortunate  transaction, 
than  from  all  the  other  mischances  of  his  eventful  life.  Ju¬ 
lius,  though  strongly  and  even  personally  attached  to  him, 
seems,  notwithstanding,  to  have  treated  him  with  a  good  deal 
of  caprice.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  when  the  artist  was 
refused  admission  to  his  patron,  his  lofty  spirit  took  fire. 

4  Tell  the  Pope,’  he  sternly  replied  to  the  officer  who  repelled 
him,  4  that  from  this  time  forward,  if  his  holiness  wants  me, 
he  must  seek  me  elsewhere  ;’  and  the  same  evening  quitted 
the  pjapal  dominions.  Julius  dispatched  five  messengers  after 
him  in  vain  ;  nor  was  it  until  after  a  regular  negotiation  be¬ 
tween  the  Pope  and  the  government  of  Florence,  that  he  con¬ 
sented  to  return,  invested  with  the  dignified-  character  of  am¬ 
bassador.  Julius  received  him  with  feigned  anger,  and  real 
pleasure:  for  when,  afierashort  and  rather  loftyapoiogy  from  the 
artist,  the  monsignore  who  introduced  him  endeavoured  further 
to  extenuate  his  conduct,  by  saying,  4  that  great  allowance  was 
to  be  made  for  such  men,  who  were  ignorant  of  every  thing 
hut  their  art;’  the  Pope  hastily  replied  with  warmth  :  4  Thou 
hast  vilified  him,  which  I  have  not  ;  thou  art  an  ignorant  fel¬ 
low,  and  no  man  of  genius;  get  out  of  my  sight:’  upon 
which  one  of  the  attendants  immediately  pushed  him  out  of  the 
room. 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  Michael  Angelo  was  employed  by 
the  Pope  to  paint  the  frescoes  of  the  Capella  Sistina,  instead 
of  proceeding  with  his  great  monumental  work.  He  was  ex¬ 
tremely  desirous  to  have  this  determination  rescinded,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  little  practice  in  painting,  and  his  anxiety  to 
devote  himself  to  sculpture.  Among  other  arguments,  he 
urged  that  fresco- painting  was  not  his  profession,  and  recom¬ 
mended  his  holiness  to  give  the  commission  to  Raffaelle,  in 
whose  hands  it  would  do  honour  to  them  both.  His  reasoning, 
however,  and  entreaties  were  alike  ineffectual ;  and  Julius, 
who  is  suspected  to  have  been  influenced  by  Bramante,  was 
inflexible  in  his  resolution.  The  jealousy  of  tiie  architect  is 
supposed  to  have  been  awakened  by  the  genius  of  Buonarroti, 
and  to  have  led  him  to  suggest  the  employment  of  the  unri¬ 
valled  sculptor,  in  a  department  of  art  where  his  skill  as  a 
painter  might  at  least  be  balanced  by  the  powers  of  Raffaelle. 
But  this  extraordinary  man  was  fated  to  succeed  in  every  thing 
he  undertook,— to  subdue  the  greatest,  and  apparently  most 
insurmountable,  difficulties.  He  began  his  task  by  giving  the 
architect  of  St.  Peter’s  a  lesson  in  mechanics.  Instead  of  the. 
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bungling  expedients  adopted,  of  making  holes  in  the  ceiling? 
and  slinging  up  the  artist  with  ropes, 

‘  He  designed  and  executed  one  (a  scaffolding)  so  complete,  that  Bra- 
mante  afterwards  adopted  it  in  the  building  of  St.  Peter’s  ;  and  it  is  most 
probably  that  simple  and  admirable  piece  of  machinery  now  used  in  Rome 
whenever  there  is  occasion  for  scaffolding  to  repair  or  construct  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  public  buildings.  This  invention  Michel  Angelo  gave  to  the 
poor  man  whom  he  employed  as  his  carpenter  ;  and  from  the  commissions 
he  received  for  making  others  on  the  same  construction,  he  realised  a 
small  fortune.’ 

Of  the  6i  sublime  circle”  with  which  Michael  Angelo  de¬ 
corated  the  Sistine  Chapel,  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  Mr.  Dup¬ 
pa’s  description  is  very  imperfect.  His  plate  is  valuable,  as 
affording  a  dear  and  distinct  idea  of  the  composition  of  the 
parts,  and  the  distribution  of  the  whole;  but  its  value  is  very 
materially  diminished,  by  the  absence  of  a  minute  history  of 
all  the  subjects,  whether  principal  or  subordinate*. 

The  reign  of  Leo  X.,  Mr.  Duppa  emphatically  observes,  is 
an  entire  blank  in  the  life  of  Michael  Angelo.  The  name  of 
this  pope  is  almost  identified  with  the  triumphs  of  literature, 
and  the  supremacy  of  the  arts;  but  the  modern  biographer  of 
Buonarroti  has  proved  this  extent  of  praise  to  be,  at  least, 
grossly  exaggerated.  This  is  by  far  the  ablest  part  of  Mr.  Dup¬ 
pa’s  book  ;  and  we  half  coincide  with  him  in  his  low  estimate  of 
the  man  who,  during  the  whole  of  his  pontificate,  could  waste 
the  talents  of  the  greatest  genius  of  his  age  4  in  little  else  than 
in  raising  stone  out  of  a  quarry,  and  making  a  road  to  con¬ 
vey  it  to  the  sea.’ 

During  the  succeeding  administration  of  Adrian  VI.,  Mi- 

*  Mr.  D.  states,  in  his  Illustrations,  c  that  in  consequence  of  an  ex¬ 
plosion  of  gunpowder  this  ceiling  was  damaged,’  and  expresses  his  wish 
that  the  whole  might  be  engraved,  which,  he  says,  ‘  has  never  yet  been 
done.’  We  have  in  our  possession  a  very  bold,  rich,  and  artist-like  en¬ 
graving  (2  feet  9  inches  high  by  1  foot  10  inches  wide),  of  a  portion  of 
this  magnificent  work.  It  contains  the  Sybil  Erythraca,  with  the  Carya¬ 
tides,  and  the  recumbent  figures  on  each  side  ;  above  are  the  medallion 
and  the  two  figures  who  support  it ;  below  are  the  youth  arranging  the 
festoons  of  drapery,  and  the  two  sitting  figures  on  the  same  level.  The 
drawing  is  stated  to  have  been  made  by  Vincent  Dolcibene,  and  the  en¬ 
graving  by  Dominic  Cunego.  It  is  in  this  kind  of  style,  though  with 
some  improvements,  that  we  should  like  to  see  the  cartoons  of  Raffaelle 
engraved.  The  prints  which  are  now  in  course  of  publication  aie  mere 
mechanical  productions,  feeble  and  dry  ;  tolerable  specimens,  it  may  be, 
of  the  engraver’s  skill  in  the  me  of  his  tools  and  the  production  of  his 
line  to  an  almost  insensible  point,  but  too  spiritless,  unfeeling,  and  elaborate 
to  afford  an  adequate  translation  of  the  fire,  the  character,  the  soul  of  the 
immortal  genius  whose  fame  they  are  designed  to  extend. 
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chael  Angelo  was  employed  in  Florence,  by  Cardinal  de  Me¬ 
dici,  in  erecting  a  mausoleum  for  the  Medici  family,  and  in 
executing  the  monuments  of  Lorenzo  and  Giuliano.  We  have 
never  seen  an y  other  representation  of  these  works  than  the 
paltry  sketches  at  the  end  of  this  volume;  but  even  these  in¬ 
dicate  the  admirable  attitudes  of  the  principal  figures.  With 
respect  to  the  allegorical  attendants,  two  of  which  have  been 
etched  by  Bisschop,  we  can  only  lament  our  ignorance  of  the 
motives  for  their  introduction. 

The  same  cardinal,  Giuliano  de  Medici,  succeeded  to  the 
tiara  on  the  death  of  Adrian  ;  and  during  part  of  his  stormy 
reign,  Michael  Angelo  resided  at  Florence,  where  his  active 
mind  was  compelled  to  take  a  different  range,  and  his  versa¬ 
tile  talents  were  conspicuously  exerted  in  the  defence  of  his 
native  city.  The  accommodation  between  Francis  I-  and  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  had  left  the  petty  states  of  Italy  at  the 
mercy  of  the  latter;  and  in  consequence  of  a  private  treaty 
with  the  Pope,  the  imperial  army  laid  siege  to  Florence.  In 
this  emergency,  £  Michael  Angelo  was  appointed  military  ar¬ 
chitect  and  master  of  the  ordnance.’  It  is  rather  a  curious 
coincidence,  that,  two  or  three  years  before  this,  the  defence 
of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  in  Rome,  against  the  same  troops, 
should  also  have  been  committed  to  the  care  of  an  artist, 
Benvenuto  Lettini.  In  this  post  of  honour  and  danger.  An* 
gelo  acted  with  consummate  skill  and  valour  for  six  months  ; 
when,  perceiving  that  the  republic  was  betrayed,  and  finding 
that  his  remonstrances  were  treated  with  contempt,  he  with¬ 
drew  to  Venice,  whence,  however,  he  was  induced,  by  the  en¬ 
treaties  of  his  countrymen,  to  return.  He  retained  his  office 
to  the  last ;  baffled  the  efforts  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  to 
storm  the  fortifications  ;  and,  on  the  treacherous  surrender  of 
the  town,  succeeded  in  concealing  himself  until  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  manifesto,  promising  him  an  individual  amnesty. 

On  the  accession  of  Paul  III.  (Farnese)  to  the  papal  chair, 
after  some  difficulties  arising  from  the  interference  of  the 
Duke  of  Urbino,  who  insisted  upon  the  completion  of  the 
yet  unexecuted  monument  of  Julius  II.,  Michael  Angelo 
continued  in  Rome,  and  in  the  employment  of  the  Pope.  In 
the  arrangement  which  was  made  on  this  occasion,  it  was  sti¬ 
pulated  that.  he  should  furnish  three  statues,  and  that  three 
others  should  be  executed  by  some  other  sculptor,  to  be 
named,  and  probably  directed,  by  himself.  Of  the  splendid 
design  which  was  originally  made  for  this  monument,  one 
figure  only  exists,— the  sublime  representation  of  the  great 
lawgiver  of  the  Jews,  sitting  and  holding  the  tables  of  the  co¬ 
venant. 

In  the  year  1541,  he  finished  his  great  picture  of  the  ^ast 
Vol.  VII.  4  T 
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Judgment; — on  which,  as  we  have  not  seen  even  a  tolerable 
transcript,  we  shall  not  presume  to  hazard  a  single  criticism, 

It  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Duppa  : 

*  Angels  are  represented  as  sounding  trumpets,  the  dead  as  rising  from 
the  grave,  and  ascending  to  be  judged  by  their  Redeemer,  who,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  Virgin  Mary,  stands  surrounded  by  martyred  saints.  On 
his  right  and  left  are  groups  of  both  sexes,  who,  having  passed  their  trial 
are  supposed  to  be  admitted  into  everlasting  happiness.  On  the  opposite 
side  to  the  resurrection  and  ascension  are  the  condemned,  precipitated 
down  to  the  regions  of  torment ;  and  at  the  bottom  is  a  fiend  in  a  boat 
conducting  them  to  the  confines  of  perdition,  where  other  fiends  are  ready 
to  receive  them.  In  two  compartments  at  the  top  of  the  picture,  made 
by  the  form  of  the  vaulted  ceiling,  are  gioups  of  figures  bearing  the  dif¬ 
ferent  insignia  of  the  passion.’ 

It  should  seem,  from  the  heads  which  Mr.  Duppa  has  pub¬ 
lished,  that  the  “  great  Tuscan”  has  pourtrayed,  with  the 
most  powerful  and  appalling  effect,  the  ferocious  malice  of  the 
demons,  and  the  despair,  the  woe,  the  agony  of  their  victims. 

4  The  most  serious  excepting,’  it  is  observed, 6  made  to  the 
general  composition  by  his  contemporaries,  was  that  of  vio¬ 
lating  decorum  in  representing  so  many  figures  without 
drapery.’ 

*  The  first  person  who  made  this  objection,  was  the  Pope’s  Master  of 
the  Ceremonies,  who,  seeing  the  picture  when  three  parts  finished,  and 
being  asked  his  opinion,  told  his  holiness  that  it  was  more  fit  for  a  brothel 
than  the  Pope’s  chapel.  This  circumstance  caused  Michel  Angelo  to  in¬ 
troduce  his  portrait  into  the  picture  with  ass’s  ears ;  and  not  overlooking 
the  duties  of  his  temporal  office,  he  represented  him  as  Master  of  the  Ce-  . 
remonies  in  the  lower  world,  ordering  and  directing  the  disposal  of  the 
damned  ;  and  to  heighten  the  character,  he  is  entwined  whh  a  serpent, 
Dante’s  attribute  of  Minos.  It  is  recorded,  that  the  Monsignore  peti¬ 
tioned  the  Pope  to  have  his  portrait  taken  out  of  the  picture,  and  that  of  the 
painter  put  in  its  stead  ;  to  which  the  Pope  is  said  to  have  replied, — “  Had 
you  been  in  purgatory,  there  might  have  been  some  remedy,  but  from  hell 
—nulla  est  redemptio.”  The  portrait  still  remains.* 

The  next  undertaking  of  Michel  Angelo  was  to  paint  two 
large  pictures  in  the  Capella  Paolina,  on  tlie  subjects  of  the 
conversion  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Peter.  Of 
these  two  Mr.  Duppa  has  given  outlines.  But  if  his  sketches 
are  correct,  we  can  see  little  to  praise  in  the  first ;  the  prin¬ 
cipal  figure  being  vulgar  and  uninteresting,  and  the  attendants 
insignificant  and  grotesque.  The  second  is  of  a  much  supe¬ 
rior  cast.  There  is  not  a  single  figure  in  it  that  has  not  some 
connection  with  the  great  event.  The  attitudes  and  exertions 
of  the  men  engaged  in  raising  the  cross,  are  admirably  and 
obviously  engaged  in  directing  it  towards  the  cavity  in  which  it 
is  to  be  inserted  :  the  attention,  even  of  the  most  remote  spec- 
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tator  is  evidently  fixed  upon  the  awful  scene ;  but  the  prin¬ 
cipal  figure,  St,  Peter  crucified  with  his  head  downward,  is 
most  horribly  expressive.  The  sway  of  the  body  as  the  cross 
is  raised  obliquely,™ the  involuntary  effort  made  by  the  re¬ 
versed  head  to  preserve  its  natural  position,  most  painfully, 
but  powerfully,  realize  the  agonies  of  the  martyr. 

In  the  year  15+6,  M.  Angelo  was  appointed  to  the  office  of 
architect  of  St.  Peter’s.  He  wished  at  first  to  decline  the  of¬ 
fice,  baton  receiving  4  the  summons  of  his  holiness,’  he  ac¬ 
cepted  it  ;  stipulating,  among  other  conditions,  that  he  should 
be  permitted  to  perform  its  duties  without  salary.  It  would 
lead  us  too  far,  if  we  were  to  enter  on  a  series  of  criticisms 
on  the  general  style  and  execution  of  this  magnificent  struc¬ 
ture.  A  design  had  been  made,  and  partly  proceeded  on,  by 
Bramante.  This  appears  to  have  been  highly  approved,  but 
considered  as  too  expensive  for  the  impoverished  state  of  the 
papal  treasury.  The  subsequent  additions  and  alterations  by 
San  Gallo,  seem  to  have  been 'equally  at  variance  with  the  ori¬ 
ginal  model,  and  the  sound  principles  of  art.  M.  Angelo 
would  probably  have  recurred  to  the  first  design,  but  from  the 
necessity  of  lowering  the  estimates.  c  He  therefore  applied 
himself’  says  Mr.  Duppa,  s  to  make  an  original  design,  upon  a 
reduced  scale,  on  the  plan  of  a  Greek  cross — the  model  of 
San  Gallo  being  more  conformable,  in  the  multiplicity  and  db 
vision  of  its  parts,  to  the  principles  of  Saraccncic  than  of 
Grecian  or  Roman  architecture.’ 

In  the  course  of  this  great  work,  which  principally  occu¬ 
pied  the  last  17  or  18  years  of  his  life,  and  which  he  left  unfi¬ 
nished  at  his  death,  he  was  exposed  to  the  continual  vexations 
and  intrigues  of  a  6(  nest  of  thieves,”  as  he  terms  them,  who 
had  been  discharged  by  him,  at  the  commencement  of  his  of¬ 
fice,  for  incapacity  and  malversation.  They  had  contrived, 
however,  to  interest  several  men  of  rank  and  influence  in  their 
cause  ;  and  though  they  could  not  accomplish  their  main  ob¬ 
ject  of  setting  him  aside,  were  too  successful  in  embittering 
his  declining  years.  In  one  instance  they  obtained  a  momentary 
advantage;  and  in  the  person  of  Baccio  Bigio,-— a  miserable 
architect,  of  whose  ignorance  the  ruins  of  the  Ponte  Rotto  are 
a  sufficient  memorial, —gave  him  a  coadjutor;  but  Angelo  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  Pope,  and  the  interloper  was  dismissed  in  dis^ 
grace.  4  After  this,’  says  Mr.  Duppa,  ‘  the  time  left  to  him 
for  the  enjoyment  of  his  uncontrolled  authority  was  short.’ 

<  In  the  month  of  February,  1563,  he  was  attacked  by  a  slow  fever, 
which  gave  symptoms  of  his  approaching  death  ;  and  he  desired  Daniello 
da  Valterra  to  write  to  his  nephew,  Leonardo  Buonarroti,  to  come  to 
Rome  :  his  fever,  however,  increased,  and  his  nephew  not  arriving,  in 
the  presence  of  his  physician  and  others,  who  were  in  his  house,  whom  he 
ordered  into  his  bed-room,  he  made  this  short  nuncupative  will : — “  My 
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soul  I  resign  to  God,  my  body  to  the  earth,  and  my  worldly  possession 
to  my  nearest  of  kin then  admonished  his  attendants.  44  In  your  pas 
sage  through  life,  remember  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ;”  and  soon 
after  delivering  this  charge  he  died,  on  the  17th  of  February,  ]  563/ 

His  funeral  was  publicly  celebrated  at  Florence;  and  paint¬ 
ers,  sculptors,  and  literary  men,  emulated  each  other  on  this 
mournful  occasion,  in  contributing  to  its  splendor. 

We  have  already  occupied  so  much  space  with  this  article, 
that  we  must  compress  our  remaining  observations  into  a  very 
small  compass.  Our  incidental  comments  render  it  unneces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  enter  into  a  detailed  consideration  of  Mr.  Duppa’s 
concluding  criticisms  on  the  works  of  M.  Angelo.  Nor  shall 
we  add  to  the  number  of  those  who  have  attempted  to  deli¬ 
neate  the  character  of  this  great  artist,  when  we  can  borrow 
the  language  of  Mr.  Fuseli. 

4  Sublimity  of  conception,  grandeur  of  form,  and  breadth  of  manner,  are 
4  the  elements  of  Michael  Angelo’s  style.  By  these  principles  he  select- 
4  ed  or  rejected  the  objects  of  imitation.  As  painter,  as  sculptor,  as  ar- 
4  chitect,  he  attempted,  and  above  any  other  succeeded,  tomnite  magnifi- 
*  cence  of  plan,  and  endless  variety  of  subordinate  parts,  with  the  utmost 
4  simplicity  and  breadth.  His  line  is  uniformly  grand  :  character  and 
4  beauty  were  admitted  only  as  far  as  they  could  be  made  subservient  to 
4  grandeur.  The  child,  the  female,  meanness,  deformity,  were  by  him 
4  indiscriminately  stamped  with  grandeur.  A  beggar  rose  from  his  hand 

4  the  patriarch  of  poverty . his  women  are  moulds  of  generation  ;  his 

4  infants  teem  with  the  man  ;  his  men  are  a  race  of  giants . To  give  the 

4  appearance  of  perfect  ease  to  the  most  perplexing  difficulty,  was  the  ex- 
‘  elusive  power  of  Michael  Angelo.  He  is  the  inventor  of  epic  paint- 
4  ing,  in  that  sublime  circle  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  which  exhibits  the 
4  origin,  the  progress,  and  the  final  dispensations  of  theocracy.  He  has 
4  personified  motion  in  the  groups  of  the  cartoon  of  Pisa;  embodied 
4  sentiment  on  the  monument  of  St.  Lorenzo  ;  unravelled  the  features  of 
4  meditation  in  the  prophets  and  sybils  of  the  chapel  of  Sixtus  ;  and  in 
4  the  Last  Judgment,  with  every  attitude  that  varies  the  human  body, 
4  traced  the  master-trait  of  every  passion  that  sways  the  human  heart. 
4  7 'hough  as  sculptor,  he  expressed  the  character  of  flesh  more  properly 
4  than  all  who  went  before  or  came  after  him,  yet  he  never  submitted  to 
4  copy  an  individual,  Julio  the  Second  only  excepted  ;  and  in  him  he  re- 
4  presented  the  reigning  passion  rather  than  the  man.  In  painting,  he 
4  contented  himself  with  a  negative  colour  :  and,  as  the  painter  of  man- 
«  kind,  rejected  all  meretricious  ornament.  7ffie  fabric  of  St.  Peter,  scat- 
4  tered  into  infinity  of  jarring  parts  by  Bramante  and  his  successors,  he 
«  concentrated ;  suspended  the  cupola ;  and  to  the  most  complex  gave 
4  the  air  ©f  the  most  simple  of  edifices.  Such,  take  him  all  in  all,  was 
4  M.  Angelo,  the  salt  of  art :  sometimes  he,  no  doubt,  had  his  moments 

<  of  dereliction,  deviated  into  manner,  or  perplexed  the  grandeur  of  his 

<  forms  with  futile  and  ostentatious  anatomy  ;  both  met  with  armies  of 
*  copyists,  and  it  has  been  his  fate  to  have  been  censured  for  their  folly.’ 

To  this  estimate  of  his  professional  greatness,  we  add  the 
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following  miscellaneous  particulars,  selected  from  the  volume 
before  us. 


6  His  person  was  of  the  middle  stature,  bony  in  his  make,  and  rather 
spare,  although  broad  over  the  shoulders.  He  had  a  good  complexion  ; 
his  forehead  was  square  and  somewhat  projecting  ;  his  eyes  rather  small,  of 
a  hazel  colour,  and  on  his  brows  but  little  hair  :  his  nose  was  flat,  being 
disfigured  from  the  blow  he  received  from  Torregiano  :*  his  lips  were  thin, 
and  speaking  anatomically,  the  cranium,  on  the  whole,  was  rather  large 
in  proportion  to  the  face.  His  countenance  was  animated  and  expressive.’ 

4  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  not  only  applied  himself  to  sculpture 
and  painting,  but  to  every  branch  of  knowledge,  connected  in  any  way 
with  those  arts,  and  gave  himself  up  so  much  to  application,  that  he  in  a 
great  degree  withdrew  from  society.  When  his  mind  was  matured,  he 
attached  himself  to  men  of  learning  and  judgement,  and  in  the  number 
of  his  most  intimate  friends  were  ranked  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the 
church,  and  the  most  eminent  literary  characters  of  his  time. 

6  Among  the  authors  he  most  delighted  in,  were  Dante  and  Pe¬ 
trarch.  Of  these  it  is  said  he  could  nearly  repeat  by  memory  all  their 
poems  i  but  Dante  appears  to  have  held  the  highest  place  in  his  esteem.... 
In  his  own  poetical  compositions,  indeed,  he  imitated  Petrarch  rather  than 
Dante  :  but  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  the  poetical  mind  or  the  latter 
influenced  his  feelings.... The  edition  of  Dante  he  used  was  a  large  folio 
with  Dandino’s  commentary  ;  and  upon  the  broad  margin  of  the  leaves,  he 
designed  with  a  pen  and  ink,  ail  the  interesting  subjects.  He  also  studied, 
with  equal  attention,  the  sacred  writings  of  the  old  and  new  Testament.... 
The  mode  in  which  he  composed  his  poetry  1  have  had  an  oppoitunity  of 
knowing  from  the  MSS.  of  which  I  have  seen  many.  They  were  written 
on  loose  neglected  sraps  of  paper,  on  which  sketches  and  memoian  a 

had  been  previously  made.  ...  ,  ,  . 

4  The  love  of  wealth  made  no  part  of  Michel  ^nge,o  s  character. 

He  was  in  no  instance  covetous  of  money  nor  attentive  to  its  accumulation . 
That  which  was  sufficient  for  him  to  live  respectably,  bounded  his  wishes 
and  he  was  an  example  of  his  own  opinion, 

«  Che  I’tempo  e  breve  e’l  necessario  poco. 


<(  Man  wants  but  little,  nor  that  little  long. 

4  When  he  was  offered  commissions  from  the  rich  with  laige  su™s  ^ 
rarely  accepted  them,  being  more  stimulated  by  friendship  and  benevolence 

than  the  desire  of  gain.  For  eighteen  years,  he.  £aTC  U£i  !L? 6  tje 
part  of  his  time  to  the  building  of  St.  Peter  s  without  emolument.  He 

freely  assisted  literary  men  as  well  as  those  of  his  own  pro  ession. 

In  a  very  closely  printed  Appendix,  Mr.  Duppa  has  given 
20  of  Michael  Angilo’s  letters,  together  with  bis  poems  ,31 
in  number,)  ‘  printed  verbatim,  and  in  the  same  ordei  thy 

were  originally  published  by  his  gieat  nep  .ev  .  Sou- 

of  the  work  several  of  the  poems  are  translated,  by  Mr.  bou- 

*  ‘  A  contemporary  student  with  M.  Angelo,  and  a  sculptor  of  superior 
merit,  bnt  a  proud  inconsiderate  ungovernable  c  aracter. 
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they  and  Mr.  Wordsworth,  and  in  a  manner  which  leads  us  to 
regret  that  their  contributions  are  not  more  numerous.  We 
lay  the  following  specimens  before  our  readers  with  great  plea¬ 
sure.  Their  attention  will  probably  be  less  attracted  by  the 
poetical  merit  of  the  composition,  which,  however,  is  consi¬ 
derable,  than  by  the  spirit  of  devout  feeling  which  must  have 
actuated  the  illustrious  writer.  At  p.  142,  we  find  the  following 
sonnet  accompanied  by  a  letter  to  Vasari.  The  age  of 
Michael  Angelo  when  he  composed  it  is  stated  to  be  above 
eighty,  (p.  227.) 

% 

10  VASARI. 

“  It  is  the  will  of  God  that  I  still  continue  to  be  :  and  I  know  that  I 
shall  justly  be  called  foolish  and  out  of  my  mind  for  making  sonnets  :  but 
as  many  say  I  am  in  my  second  childhood,  I  am  willing  to  employ  myself 
agreeably  to  my  state.  By  yours  I  feel  conscious  of  the  love  you  bear  me  ; 
therefore  I  wish  you  to  know  that  it  is  my  filial  desire  to  rest  these  my 
feeble  bones  by  the  side  of  those  of  my  father,  and  I  pray  you  to  see  that 
it  be  done.” 

SONNET. 

A 

‘  Well  nigh  the  voyage  now  is  overpast, 

And  my  frail  bark,  through  troubled  seas  and  rudc> 

Draws  near  the  common  haven  where  at  last 
Of  every  action,  be  it  evil  or  good 
Must  due  account  be  rendered.  Well  I  know 
How  vain  will  then  appear  that  favoured  art. 

Sole  idol  long  and  monarch  of  my  heart ; 

For  all  is  vain  that  man  desires  below, 

And  now  remorseful  thoughts  the  past  upbraid. 

And  fear  of  twofold  death  my  soul  alarms, 

That  which  must  come — and  that  beyond  the  grave. 

Picture  and  sculpture  lose  their  feeble  charms. 

And  to  that  love  divine  I  turn  for  aid, 

Who  from  the  cross  extends  his  arms  to  save/ 

On  this  sonnet  it  appears  Varchi  Benedetto  wrote  a  com¬ 
mentary.  Michael  Angelo  thus  alludes  to  it  in  a  letter  to  M. 
Luca  Martini. 

“As  for  the  sonnet  I  know  well  enough  what  it  is :  but  be  it  as  it  may, 
I  cannot  conceal  a  little  vain  glory  in  having  been  the  occasion  of  so  ex¬ 
cellent  a  commentary,  which  makes  me  feel  an  importance  that  does  not 
belong  to  me.  Therefore,  I  entreat  you  to  make  the  returns  that  are  due 
to  so  much  esteem,  respect,  and  politeness  ;  I  entreat  you  to  do  this  be¬ 
cause  I  feel  my  own  unworthiness.  He  that  has  reputation  ought  not  to 
tempt  fortune,  for  it  is  better  to  be  stationary  than  to  fall  from  a  height. 
I  am  old,  and  death  has  deprived  me  of  juvenile  thoughts  ;  and  he  who 
does  not  know  what  old  age  is — let  him  have  patience  enough  to  wait  its 
arrival,  and  then  he  will/* 
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For  the  translation  of  the  madrigal,  inserted  at  p.  176,  we 
presume  we  are  indebted  to  the  pen  of  Mr.  Southey.  It  rum 
thus : 

1  Ill  hath  he  chosen  his  part  who  seeks  to  please 
The  worthless  world, — ill  hath  he  chosen  his  part: 

For  often  must  he  wear  the  look  of  ease 
When  grief  is  at  his  heart. 

And  often  in  his  hours  of  happier  feeling. 

With  sorrow  must  his  countenance  be  hung  ; 

And  ever  his  own  better  thoughts  concealing. 

Must  he  in  stupid  grandeur’s  praise  lie  loud  ; 

And  to  the  errors  of  the  ignorant  crowd, 

Assent  with  lying  tongue 

Thus  much  would  I  conceal — that  none  should  know 
What  secret  cause  I  hare  for  silent  woe. 

And  taught  by  many  a  melancholy  proof, 

That  those  whom  fortune  favours  it  pollutes, 

I  from  the  blind  and  faithless  world  aloof, 

Nor  fear  its  censure  nor  desire  its  praise. 

But -choose  my  path  through  solitary  ways/ 

We  shall  conclude  our  extracts  with  the  following  prose 
translation  of  a  poem  addressed  6  to  the  Supreme  Being.’ 

<  My  prayers  will  be  sweet,  if  thou  lendest  me  virtue  to  make  them 
worthy  to  be  heard.  My  unfruitful  soil  cannot  produce  virtue  of  itself. 
Thou  knowest  the  seed  and  how  to  sow  it,  that  w  11  spring  up  in  the  mind 
to  produce  just  and  pious  works.  If  thou  shewest  him  not  the  hallowed 
path,  no  one  by  his  own  knowledge  can  follow  thee.  Pour  thou  into  my 
mind  the  thoughts  that  may  conduct  me  in  thy  holy  steps,  and  endue  mt 
with  a  fervent  tongue,  that  I  may  alway  praise,  exalt,  and  sing  thy 
glory/ 

As  for  Mr.  Duppa,  though  he  is  a  sensible  writer  and  a 
clear  narrator,  yet  we  must  confess  we  do  not  think  him  emi¬ 
nently  qualified  for  the  biographer  of  Michel  Angelo.  He 
is  evidently  a  man  of  reading  and  of  talents — sufficiently  un¬ 
assuming— has  no  ostentation — nor  ever  offends  by  the  cant  of 
connoisseurship.  But  we  discover  littie  of  that  perspicuous 
criticism  that  large,  and  liberal  survey  of  the  history,  cha¬ 
racter,  and  province  of  Art,  which  mark  the  powerful  m<nd 
exerting  itself  on  a  favourite  and  lannliai  subject  .  we  look 
in  vain  for  that  high  enthusiasm,  that  glow  and  sympathy  of 
spirit,  which  identifies  the  writer  with  his  work,  and  creates  a 
strong  and  eager  interest  in  the  mind  of  the  reader-  Mr.  D/s 
style,  too,  though  it  tells  the  story  plainly  and  coirectly,  is 
neither  elegant  nor  impressive. — Of  the  outline  plates,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  they  are  dis¬ 
graceful  to  the  work. 
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Art.  V.  A  Letter  to  the  Bight  Honourable  Lord  Viscount  Sidmouth , 
upon  the  subject  of  the  bill  lately  introduced  by  his  Lordship 
into  the  House  of  Peers,  &c.  By  Thomas  Belsham,  Minister  of 
the  Chapel  in  Essex  Street,  8vo.  pp.  52.  Price  2s  6d.  Johnson  and 
Co.  1811. 

^MIDST  the  conflict  of  contending  parties,  and  the  endless 
diversities  of  sentiment  which  exist  in  this  country,  re¬ 
lative  to  religion  and  politics,  the  principle  of  toleration 
seems  to  be  regarded,  by  all  classes  of  society,  as  sacred 
and  inviolable.  That  every  man  has  a  right  to  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  state,  in  the  exercise  of  his  religion, 
may  now  be  considered  as  an  axiom  :  and  although  there 
ntay  still  be  individuals  who  cherish  a  very  different  opinion, 
yet  they  are  restrained  from  openly  expressing  it,  by  the 
well  founded  apprehension  of  general  scorn  and  derision. 
Such  being  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  it  was  no  wonder 
that  Lord  Sidmouth’s  late  unadvised  Bill  excited  so 
powerful  a  sensation  in  the  country  ;  and  that  scarcely  any 
legislative  measure  was  ever  so  instantaneously  and  em¬ 
phatically  rejected. 

On  the  subject  of  this  unfortunate  bill,  Mr.  Belsham 
has  thought  fit  to  publish  a  pamphlet  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  to  Lord  Sidmouth  ;  in  the  advertisement  prefixed  to 
which  he  states,  that  its  design  is  to  c  vindicate  a  highly 
repectable  character  from  unmerited  obloquy — to  explain 
a  measure  which  has  been  misunderstood — to  mark  what 
appeared  to  be  its  defects — to  state  those  modifications 
by  which  it  would  probably  have  been  rendered  both 
more  effectual  and  more  generally  acceptable — and  to  guard 
against  certain  consequences  which  might  be  fatal  to 
any  future  application  in  respect  of  the  penal  statutes 
relating  to  religion.’  Indeed  he  is  by  no  means  content 
with  aiming  simply  at  the  vindication  of  his  Lordship,  but 
attempts,  rashly  enough,  to  reconcile  in  his  own  person 
the  two  characters  of  the  encomiast  of  the  noble  lord,  and 
the  advocate  of  unlimited  toleration. 

At  the  commencement  of  his  letter,  he  represents,  with 
much  more  levity  and  insolence  than  wit,  that  the  alarm 
and  hostility  which  the  bill  produced,  were  excited  by  a 
very  inadequate  cause.  And  on  a  subject  of  the  gravest 
interest  and  importance,  to  a  mind  of  the  least  reflection, 
he  ventures,  in  the  first  paragraph,  to  express  himself  in  the 
following  terms: 

‘  Your  lordship  must  be  not  a  little  astonished  at  the  unparalleled 
exertions  of  the' Dissenters  in  opposition  to  your  Lordship’s  Bill,  and 
the  extraordinary  unanimity  of  persons  most  hostile  to  each  other  in 
their  religious  sentiments,  in  their  efforts  to  procure  its  rejection  in 
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the  earliest  stage.  One  would  suppose  that  the  Bill  lately  introduced 
m  the  House  of  Peers,  instead  of  being,  as  it  professes  to  be  “  An 
Act  to  explain  and  render  more  effectual  the  Toleration  Act,”  &c, 
had  been  a  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties,  or  at  least  a  revival  of 
the  famous  Schism  Bill  of  good*  Queen  Anne.  Indeed  1  have  been 
credibly  informed  that  some  who  signed  the  Petitions  were  appre¬ 
hensive  that  if  your  Lordship’s  bill  had  passed,  neither  Prayer 
Meetings  nor  Spiritual  Conferences  would  have  been  any  longer  to¬ 
lerated.  And  some  among  us  of  more  than  ordinary  penetration, 
clearly  foresaw  that  your  Lordship  would  never  rest  satisfied  till  you 
had  obtained  a  revival  of  the  famous  Writ  de  Hseretico  comburendo  ; 
and  were  persuaded  that  like  bishop  Gardener,  of  pious  and  merciful* 
memory,  your  Lordship’s  appetite  would  be  whetted  by  the  odour  of 
a  roasted  heretic.  I  confess,  ray  Lord,  that  I  feel  an  honest  pride 
in  witnessing  the  quick,  1  might  almost  say  the  morbid  sensibility 
of  the  whole  body  of  Dissenters  to  any  measure  which  bears  the 
appearance  of  encroachment  upon  religious  liberty,  and  the  energy  and 
spirit  with  which  persons  of  all  sentiments  and  parties  among  them, 
are  ready  to  unite  in  opposition  to  it.  For  though  the  mighty  ex¬ 
ertions  which  were  called  forth  upon  the  present  occasion  to  crush 
a  measure,  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  extended  legal  toleration 
on  one  side  as  rmjch  as  it  restrained  it  on  the  other, 

‘  Resembled  ocean  into  tempest  wrought 

To  waft  a  feather,  or  to  drown  a  fly  ; 

‘  Yet  I  trust  they  will  operate  as  a  solemn  warning  to  those,  if  in 
these  enlightened  times  there  are  any  such,  who  really  desire,  what 
1  am  persuaded  your  Lordship  does  not,  to  impose  restrictions  upon 
toleration,  and  to  call  into  action  the  dormant  energies  of  the  penal 
laws.’ 

He  then  proceeds  to  point  out  bis  objections  to  the 
Bill.  After  stating,  what  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the 
statute  of  W.  &,  M.  grants  privileges  and  immunities  only 
to  ministers  settled  with  congregations,  and  affords  to 
others  merely  an  exemption  from  the  pa'ns  and  penalties 
of  former  statutes,  so  that  no  alteration  in  the  law  was 
necessary  to  prevent  improper  persons  qualifying  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  those  privileges,  he  jusdv  complains 
that  by  this  bill  no  certificate  could,  be  ootained  without 
a  production  of  testimonials,  and  that  if  a  person 
pabie  of  procuring  testimonials  should  preach,  lie  would 
be  subject  to  the  penalties;  a  circumstance,  he  says,  wrneb 
c  if  not  completely  effaced  from  the  hill,  must  nave  en¬ 
tailed  upon  its  head,  from  every  consistent  protestant, 
disgrace  and  condemnation, ’  He  further  objects^  to  tie 
mode,  prescribed  by  the  bill,  of  obtaining  those  testimonials, 
as  troublesome  and  vexatious:  and  to  the  latitude  which 
the  terms  in  the  bill — 6  substantial  and  reputable  house- 
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holders’ — permitted  to  the  magistrate;  observing,  (p.  10,) 
that  while  those  words  remain,  bis  Lordship’s  bill  is,  in  the 
estimation  of  dissenters,  ‘  a  virtual  repeal  of  the  whole  tolera¬ 
tion  system.’  And  he  moreover  remarks,  that  its  requiring 
from  a  settled  minister  a  testimonial  from  six  of  his  con¬ 
gregation  was  nugatory,  while  a  compliance  with  the  ad¬ 
ditional  obligation  imposed  of  stating  to  what  sect  or  deno* 
mination  the  subscribers  belonged,  would  be  often  inconvenient 
and  difficult. 

Now  if  such  be  the  sentiments  of  this  writer,  relative  to 
the  operation  of  the  bill:  if  in  that  form  it  ‘must  have  en¬ 
tailed  on  it’s  head  from  every  consistent  protestant,  disgrace 
and  condemnation  :’  if  it  were  a  4  virtual  repeal  of  the  whole 
toleration  system  :*  if,  as  in  another  part  of  the  pamphlet 
he  strangely  expresses  himself,  4  it  was  bristled  with  so  many 
singular,  unnecessary  and  vexatious  clauses  and  conditions 
that  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  bill  were  buried  under  its 
novel  and  horrific  aspect :’  What  colour  of  reason  is  there 
for  considering  the  4  alarm’  as  unfounded  ?  How  could  the 
sensibility  of  the  dissenters  on  this  occasion  be  regarded 
as  ‘morbid  ?'  What  pretence  for  applying  to  the  exertions  of 
the  public  to  crush  it,  the  trite  quotation  from  Dr.  Young, 
of  the  ocean’s  being  wrought  into  a  tempest  4  to  waft  a 
feather  or  to  drown  a  fly?*  Could  there  be  a  more  rational 
or  serious  object  of  consternation  ?  Could  any  event  occur 
in  the  political  or  religious  world,  more  fatal  than  the 
repeal  of  the  whole  system  of  toleration  ?  But  with  a  sur* 
prizing  inconsistency  in  a  subsequent  page,  (36,)  he  himself 
answers  these  questions  by  declaring  that  ‘in  the  shape  in 
which  the  bill  appeared,  it  could  not  but  create  universal 
alarm.  ’ 

Having  relieved  his  conscience  by  specifying  what  ap¬ 
pears  to  him  to  be  the  objectionable  clauses  in  Lord  Sid- 
mouth’s  bill,  our  author  proceeds  ‘  to  a  more  gratifying 
part  of  the  subject,  viz.  to  state  those  points  in  which 
the  bill  explains  and  extends  the  existing  toleration.’ 

On  this  head  he  mentions,  that  the  act  of  W.  &  M. 
has  been  construed  not  to  be  inoperative  upon  the  ma¬ 
gistrate  in  regard  to  the  administering  of  the  oath  to 
ministers,-  for  that  by  the  first  clause  of  the  act,  which  is 
passed  for  the  protection  of  all  who  attend  divine  worship 
in  dissenting  meeting  houses  and  chapels,  the  magistrate 
is  required  to  tender  and  administer  the  oaths  prescribed, 
and  thereof  to  keep  a  register:  while  in  the  seventh  clause 
ot  the  act,  which  relates  to  ministers  only,  the  court,  in  which 
the  oaths  are  to  be  taken,  is  thereby  empowered  to  administer 
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the  same  :  A  variation  of  the  phrase,  he  observes,  which 
has  given  a  handle  to  some  magistrates  to  construe  the  act 
as  conferring  on  them  a  discretionary  authority  to  register 
those  ministers  only,  whom  they  think  worthy  of  a  licence. 
And  he  exults  that  Lord  Sid  mouth’s  bill  puts  an  end  to 
that  uncertainty,  hv  making  the  act  imperative  on  the  ma¬ 
gistrate  in  all  cases  in  which  the  applicant  complied  with 
the  proposed  conditions.  He  also  points  out,  as  a  considerable 
enlargement  of  the  legal  limits  of  the  existing  toleration,  in¬ 
tended  by  Lord  Sidmouth,  that  the  relief  afforded  by  the  stat. 
19  Geo  III.  to  ministers  being  preachers  or  teachers  of  congre¬ 
gations,  was,  by  the  biff,  extended  to  those  who  refuse  to  sign  the 
articles,  and  who  are  not  ministers  of  congregations.  On 
those  provisions  in  the  bill  he  is  sufficiently  liberal  of  his 
encomiums;  and  expressly  states,  p.  16,  that  6  it  would 
have  been,  upon  the  balance,  a  very  considerable  extension 
of  religious  libery.5 

Now'  nothing  we  conceive  but  a  zeal  to  pay  compliments 
to  the  noble  lord,  could  have  induced  the  author  thus  to 
express  himself.  As  to  the  first  ground  of  encomium, 
it  is  to  he  recollected,  that  the  narrow  construction  of  the 
statute  of  W.  &  M.  is  founded  on  a  wretched  quirk, 
which  it  is  scarcely  possible  could  have  been  adopted  in 
any  court,  unless  by  the  most  bigotted  ignorance,  after 
dinner;  and  has  of  course  been  always  discountenanced  by 
the  Court  of  King’s  Bench.  We  really  cannot  perceive 
that  the  dissenters  are  bound  by  any  very  strong  ties  of 
gratitude  to  Lord  Sidmouth  for  exploding  what  was  before 
exploded, — for  thus  slaying  the  slain  :  though  certainly,  there 
could  be  no  objection  to  expressing  the  law  in  terms 
which  would  preclude  this  miserable  cavil.  With  regard, 
aaain,  to  the  second  benefit  resulting  from  the  bill,  it  is 
not  to  be  forgotten  that  it  is  merely  a  correction  of  a 
slip  in  the  framing  of  the  stat.  19  Geo.  III.  it  is  sup- 
plying  an  omission  which  was  the  effect  of  accident,— the 
legislature  having  passed  that  act,  in  the  form  desired  by 

the  dissenters  and  their  friends. 

From  the  mode  in  which  the  subject  is  treated  m  this  letter, 
the  reader  would  naturally  be  led  to  imagine,  that  it  was 
the  primary  object  of  the  noble  lord  to  enlarge  the 
boundaries  of  religious  liberty ;  and  that  the  restrictions, 
imposed  by  the  bill,  were  only  incidental  to  that  great 
object.  In  this  spirit  the  writer  proceeds  very  pompously, 
in  the  language  of  an  act  of  parliament,  to  propose  a 
correction  or  modification  of  the  bill,  as  he  styles  it,  to 
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the  main  principle  of  which,  however,  it  is  altogether  re¬ 
pugnant.  For  this  modification,  as  it  is  called,  after  stripping 
it  of  the  lumber  of  legal  phraseology  is  merely,  1st.  that 
every  preacher  of  a  congregation  duly  registered  shall  be 
exempt  from  penalties,  and,  on  subscribing  the  articles  re¬ 
quired  by  the  stat.  of  W.  &  M.,  or  the  declaration  pre¬ 
scribed  by  stat.  19  Geo.  III.  shall  be  entitled  to  privileges 
and  immunities;  2nd.  that  the  act  shall  not  affect  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  law,  relative  to  the  militia:  3rd.  that  every 
minister,  though  not  settled,  shall,  on  taking  the  oaths, 
and  signing  the  declaration  required  by  stat.  19  Geo.  III. 
be  exempt  from  penalties, — an  exemption  which  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  should  extend  also  to  the  Socinians-  :  4th.  that  the 
act  shall  be  imperative  on  the  magistrate. 

‘  These  my  Lord,  (Mr.  B.  continues,)  intolerant  as  your  Lordship  is 
reputed  to  be,  are  mostly  the  suggestions  o tyour  o<wn  liberal  and  enlightened 
mind ;  and  upon  this  ground  you  justly  conceived  yourself  as  entitled  to 
some  acknowledgements  from  the  dissenters  as  having  proposed  materially 
to  extend  the  limits  of  legal  protection. ’ 

But  can  there  be  a  greater  misrepresentation  than  this 
of  the  views  and  intention  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  in  preparing 
the  bill?  Was  it  not  his  principal  if  not  sole  object,  however 
well  meant,  yet  doubtless  extremely  erroneous,  to  create 
those  restrictions  which  this  writer  himself  admits  would 
have  endangered  the  very  vitals  of  religious  freedom  ?  Can 
it  be  doubted  for  a  moment,  that  these  corrections  were 
never  considered  as  of  the  essence  of  the  proposed  measures, 
but  were  adopted  to  render  more  palatable  the  regulations 
which  were,  of  a  tendency  so  alarming  ?  And  what  do 
these  boasted  corrections  amount  to  ?  In  respect  to  the 
first,  the  law  is  already  to  the  same  effect  as  the  bill  in 
that  particular  expressed  it,  and  is  sufficiently  clear  to  all 
but  the  most  stupidly  bigotted  ; — and  the  second  is  merely 
a  correction  of  an  evident  oversight.  That  we  are  accurate 
in  our  conception  of  Lord  Sidmouth’s  intention  is,  in 
in  a  subsequent  passage  of  the  letter,  (p.  39,)  conceded  in  effect 
by  the  author  himself,  where  he  states,  ‘  that  he  is  uncertain 
whether,  compatible  with  his  Lordship’s  views,  the  bill  could 
have  been  rendered  acceptable  to  the  dissenters,  as  he  knows 
not  whether  his  Lordship  was  quite  prepared  either  to  con¬ 
tinue  legal  protection  to  ignorant  and  illiterate  teachers, 
or  to  give  up  those'  certificates  which  dissenting  ministers 
would  universally  regard  as  needless,  vexatious,  and  even 
hazardous.’  Nothing  therefore  can  be  more  disingenuous, 
than  to  represent  that  as  a  modification  of  a  Bill,  by  which 
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its  very  essence  is  utterly  destroyed,  and  its  main  if  not 
only  object  defeated? 

The  truth  is,  that  the  writer  seems  inflated  with  the 
intei view  he  had  with  the  noble  lord.  He  is  perfectly  in 
raptures  when  he  declares,  (p,  38,)  that  he  ‘  shall  never  forget 
the  explicitness  and  candour  with  which  his  Lordship  on 
that  occasion  represented  his  own  views,  nor  the  attention 
and  patience  with  which  his  Lordship  listened  to  every 
objection  which  was  urged,  and  to  every  alteration  which 
r  was  suggested.’  For  how  otherwise  can  the  singular  para¬ 
graph  be  accounted  for  with  which  this  letter  concludes  ?  It 
runs  thus : 

‘  Lhis  most  desirable  measure,  the  repeal  of  the  penal  statutes  re¬ 
lating  to  religion,  will  therefore  sooner  or  later,  be  brought  forward 
by  the  enlightened  friends  of  religious  liberty.  And  in  that  day,  my 
Lord,  we  hope  that  your  Lordship  will  have  too  much  magnanimity 
.  aRd  real  goodness  of  heart  to  retcdiate  our  errors  and  our  faults  ufion 
ourselves.  We  have  placed  ourselves  in  your  Lordship’s  power.  We 
know  how  easy  it  would  be  for  your  Lordship  and  your  friends,  the 
supporters  of  the  present  Bill,  when  any  measure  is  brought  forward 
for  the  extension  of  religious  freedom  as  the  repeal  of  penal  laws,  to 
take  ample  vengeance  by  raising  a  clamour  against  us,  which  shall 
spread  like  wildfire  through  the  country,  and  shall  effectually  check 
any  beneficent  intentions  of  the  legislature  in  our  favour.  And  when 
the  hue  and  cry  is  once  raised,  whatever  be  the  watch  word,  whether 
it  be  “  Great  is  Diana,”  or  “  No  Popery,”  or  “  the  Church  is  in 
danger,”  or  <{  Toleration  is  threatened,”  the  whirlwind  will  have  its 
course,  and  the  still  small  voice  of  reason  and  truth  will  be  stifled 
in  the  storm.  Whenever,  therefore,  my  Lord,  the  auspicious  period 
shall  arrive,  which  shall  be  judged  favourable  to  the  renewal  of  an 
application  for  the  extension  of  our  religious  liberties,  permit  us  to 
hope  that  your  Lordship  forgetting  the  feeling  excited  by  the  present 
momentary  misconstruction  of  your  Lordship’ s  designs  and  motives 9 
will  demonstrate  the  excellence  of  your  principles,  and  your  disinterested 
attachment  to  justice,  liberty,  and  the  rights  of  conscience,  by  giving 
them  your  ready  and  ardent  support,  even  in  behalf  of  those  to  whom 
your  Lordship  may  not  consider  yourself  as  under  any  peculiar  obligation, 
and  of  whom  your  Lordship  may  conceive  that  you  have  just  reason 
to  complain.  Virtue  is  never  more  illustrious,  or  more  dignified,  than 
when  it  is  practised  for  its  own  sake.’ 

Now  what  were  the  errors  and  faults  which  the  dis¬ 
senters  committed,  of  the  retaliation  of  which,  from  his 
Lordship,  there  is  such  mighty  danger  ?  Were  they  cen¬ 
surable  for  being  alarmed  at  the  ‘  novel  and  horrific  aspect  of 
the  bill  ?’  Were  they  to  blame  for  opposing  the  ‘  virtual 
repeal’  of  tfie  whole  system  of  toleration  ?  W  ith  what 
shadow  of  right  could  Lord  Sidmouth,  if  he  had  the  power, 
exercise  any  vengeance  on  the  dissenters  on  a  future 
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occasion  for  their  conduct  on  the  present?  What  storm  is 
he  capable  of  raising  ?  If  all  this  incense  is  offered  from 
fear,  what  makes  Lord  Sidrnouth  so  formidable  ?  Certainly  not 
his  talents  for  legislation,  after  having  signalized  himself 
by  proposing  a  measure  which  set  the  whole  country  in  a 
flame,  to  be  extinguished  only  by  the  immediate  rejection 
of  his  rash  and  inconsiderate  project. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  must  alone  plead  our 
excuse  for  having  bestowed  so  much  notice  on  this  very 
unnecessary  pamphlet.  In  point  of  style  it  is  at  once  vulgar 
and  obscure.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  ornaments 
of  the  composition. 

4  The,  case  which  your  Lordship  stated  of  an  ignorant  booby  who  can 
neither  write  nor  read/ — 4  Nothing  can  be  more  intolerable  than  that  an 
impudent  fellow  should  obtain  civil  immunities/ — 4  After  having  tried 
his  gifts  till  he  is  tired,  honest  John  will  return  in  peace  to  his  bodkin  or 
his'awl/ — 4  It  must  be  no  inconsiderable  annoyance  to  the  regular  clergy 
that  strangers  should  intrude  in  their  parishes,  beat  up  their  quarters, 
and  captivate  their  hearers/  &c. 

Nothing,  however,  is  more,  prominent  in  this  publication, 
than  its  excessive  vanity  and  adulation.  Any  one  who 
happens  to  recollect  that  it  is  a  letter  addressed  to  Lord 
Sidrnouth,  cannot  help  feeling  a  good  deal  surprised 
at  the  immense  pains  taken  into  bring  certain  facts  and 
circumstances  to  his  Lordship’s  memory ;  and  will  not 
fail  to  be  reminded  of  an  inexcusable  habit  which 
some  persons  have  acquired,  of  afflicting  a  single  indi¬ 
vidual  with  excessive  loudness  of  speech,  for  the  purpose 
of  conveying  information  to  all  quarters  of  the  room.  The 
reverend  writer,  indeed,  seems  more  dazzled  by  men  of  dis¬ 
tinction  than  is  quite  decorous  in  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  Stupet 
in  titulis .  He  is  particularly  carerul  to  inform  us,  for  instance,  of 
his  having  4  requested  and  obtained  an  order  of  admission 
into  the  House  of  Peers’  from  Lord  Holland,  4  whose  en¬ 
larged  views  of  toleration,  and  eloquent  and  animated  defence 
of  it,  couid  not  be  sufficiently  admired  / — and  his  account 
of  the  proceedings  on  that  memorable  occasion  is  exactly 
in  the  style  and  manner  of  an  orator  in  the  streets  de¬ 
scribing  the  beauties  of  his  raree  show  to  a  group  of 
gaping  children.  Lord  Erskine,  no  doubt,  must  be  in- 
finitely  flattered  to  find  that  he  was  instrumental  in  confirming 
Mr.  Belsham’s  opinion,  by  his  4  luminous  and  eloquent  speech 
replete  as  usual  with  legal  information/  Lord  Sidmouth’s 
speech,  too,  upon  introducing  the  bill,  was  ‘eloquent,’  and  his 
reply  4  animated  :’  and  the  speech  of  4  his  Grace  the  Lord 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  delivered  by  his  Grace  on  the  late 
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occasion,  was  elegant,  liberal  and  impressive.’  Then  again, 
our  attention  is  directed  to  c  the  character,  talents,  and  the  known 
liberality  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  (Lord  Ellenborough) 
who  so  worthily,  and  ably  presides,  in  the  high  and  honourable 
Court  of  King’s  Bench  and  tor  the  purpose,  ft  should  seem, 
of  supporting  Lord  Holland  under  the  loss  of  so  distinguished  an 
auditor,  our  author  states  in  a  note: c  ic  is  with  infinite  regret  that, 
through  excessive  fatigue,  I  was  deprived  of  the  gratification 
of  hearing  his  Lordship’s  masterly  speech  upon  the  motion  for 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  and  likewise  the  eloquent  and 
'liberal  speeches  of  Lord  Grey,  Lord  Stanhope,  and  other  noble 
peers  ’  &c.  &c. 

Such  is  the  lavish  profusion  of  the  authors  praises.  But  he 
appears  to  have  forgotten  that  what  little  value  they  might  have 
possessed  would  be  much  diminished  by  their  being  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  applied  ;  and  that  if  they  had  been  more  limited  in  their 
objects,  they  must  have  derived  their  worth  from  the  dignity  and 
talents  of  him  who  bestowed  them— of  neither  of  which  does  the 
letter  before  us  exhibit  any  specimen.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
wretched  publication,  both  in  point  of  reasoning  and  taste; 
conveying  no  information  worth  notice,  and  presenting,  we 
think,  the  most  extraordinary  combination  of  arrogance  and 
servility,  of  high  pretension  and  low  desert,  that  has  ever  come 
under  our  review. 


Art.  Vf.  The  Banks  of  the  Wjje ,  a  Poersiy  in  four  Books .  By  Robert  Bloom¬ 
field,  Author  of  the  Farmer’s  Boy.  Foolscap  8vo,  pp.  134.  price  5s. 
Vernor  and  Co.  and  Longman  and  Co.  1811. 

^HE  name  of  Robert  Bloomfield  is  probably  known  to  all 
our  readers,  and  many  must  be  acquainted  with  his  poetry. 
Eight  years  ago  the  Farmer’s  Boy  was  as  much  in  fashion,  as  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake  is  now.  A  century  hence,  we  presume, 
they  will  both  be  equally  known,  though  differently  esteem¬ 
ed  : — for  we  will  not  bring  two  works  so  intrinsically  dissimilar 
into  further  comparison,  nor  by  this  conjecture,  which  can¬ 
not  be  confuted  in  our  own  time,  would  we  pretend  to  place 
their  opposite  merits  on  a  level.  It  has  been  the  misfortune 
of  the  author  of  the  Farmer’s  Boy,  to  be  exalted  above  his 
deserts  at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  and,  according  to  the 
natural  course  of  things  in  this  perverse  world,  to  be  depre¬ 
ciated  as  much  below  them,  in  the  sequel,  by  those,  espe¬ 
cially,  who  assume  to  be  the  keepers  of  the  public  conscience 
in  matters  of  taste.  His  country  muse  resembled  the  country 
lass,  whom  he  describes  so  charmingly  in  his  Rural  Tales  : 
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‘  No  meadow-flower  rose  fresher  to  the  view, 

*  That  met  her  morning  footsteps  in  the  dew ; 

6  Where  if  a  nodding  stranger  eyed  her  charms, 

‘  The  blush  of  innocence  was  up  in  arms  ; 

‘  Love’s  random  glances  struck  the  unguarded  mind, 

*  And  Beauty’s  magic  made  him  look  behind/ 

Walter  and  Jane* 

Thus  the  public  fell  in  love  with  the  simple  Suffolk  Muse  at 
first  sight ;  and  turning  to  look  after  her  when  she  was  passed 
byT,  praised  her  gait,  her  shape,  her  countenance  and  air  as 
quite  enchanting  and  unrivalled.  But  meeting  her  frequently 
in  the  walks  of  Parnassus,  and  deeming  her  less  fascinating  at 
every  interview,  that  public,  whose  affections  are  more  incon¬ 
stant  than  the  clouds  that  change  colour  in  every  light,  and 
form  in  every  breeze,  soon  discerned  her  homeliness  of  fea¬ 
ture,  rusticity  of  accent,  and  inelegance  of  manners.  Hence, 
though  familiarity  has  not  bred  contempt,  her  modest  charms 
have  been  long  ago  so  much  eclipsed  by  the  dazzling  pre¬ 
tensions  of  higher  born  and  higher  gifted  rivals,  that  few 
comparatively  now  behold  her  with  the  partiality  of  Walter 
to  Jane  in  his  first  love. 

But  though  the  poem  of  the  Farmer’s  Boy  was  almost 
borne  down  with  the  panegyrics  that  ushered  it  into  the  world, 
the  good  genius  of  the  author  weathered  the  gale  ;  and  so  far 
it  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  him  to  have  been  trum¬ 
peted  into  notice  by  Mr.  Capel  Lofft,  since  he  had  worth 
enough  to  survive  the  praises  of  his  patron,— praises  so  in¬ 
discreet  and  extravagant,  that,  unless  he  had  possessed  powers 
of  rare  excellence,  (very  different  indeed  in  kind  and  degree 
from  those  absurdly  ascribed  to  him,)  he  must  have  sunk  un¬ 
der  the  ridicule  of  unmerited  encomiums.  A  few  words  will 
serve  to  characterize  those  merits,  which  have  rescued  the 
name  of  the  most  humble  poet,  from  the  imprudence  of  the 
most  ostentatious  patron,  of  the  age. 

In  description,  the  poetry  of  Robert  Bloomfield  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  pleasing  because  it  presents  images  and  pictures,  both 
of  living  and  inanimate  nature,  which  every  eye  recognizes  at 
first  view,  and  which  often  occasion  not  only  an  emotion  of 
delight  at  finding  them  in  verse,  but  of  surprise,  that,  al¬ 
though  they  were  perfectly  familiar  to  us,  the  originals  them¬ 
selves  never  touched  us  so  exquisitely  before  as  the  poet’s  re¬ 
presentation  of  them  does  now.  Of  this  kind  are  the  minute 
and  lively  notice  of  the  insects  in  the  grass, — the  flight  of  the 
skylark, — the  nocturnal  thunder-storm, — the  swine  alarmed  by 
wild  ducks, — and  many  others  ;  in  which  the  simplest  cir¬ 
cumstances  strike  the  mind  with  all  the  effect  of  novelty.  In 
sentiment,  we  find  little  bey  ond  common-place  moralizing 
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which,  after  all,  is  the  most  permanently  affecting,  when 
plainly  and  fervently  enforced,  as  we  frequently  meet  with  it 
in  the  Farmer’s  Boy  ; — not  to  mention  that  ordinary  feelings 
and  reflections  are  the  best,  nay,  the  only  proper  ones,  which 
the  scenes  and  situations  are  calculated  to  excite  in  such 
actors  or  sufferers  as  are  introduced  by  this  writer.  It  is  also 
the  great  excellence  and  advantage  of  Robert  Bloomfield, 
that  he  always  paints  from  his  own  eye,  and  wri‘es  from  his 
own  heart.  His  personages  are  all  real,  not  imaginary :  they 
are  of  the  same  class  in  life  with  himself ;  and  have,  if  we 
may  so  express  it,  the  same  sensonum  of  knowledge  and  ob¬ 
servation.  Of  most  poets  the  very  reverse  must  be  said,— 
not  in  their  disparagement,  but  as  matter  of  fact.  They  sel¬ 
dom  pourtray  their  friends  and  companions,  express  their  own 
unsophisticated  feelings,  or  exhibit  the  scenery  of  their  par¬ 
ticular  neighbourhood,  as  endeared  to  their  remembrance  from 
infancy  to  youth.  Kings  and  heroes,  men  with  whom  they 
never  conversed,  except  in  books, — foreign  lands  and  foreign 
manners,  which  they  never  saw,  are  the  favourite  themes  of 
those  who,  in  their  reveries,  create  an  ideal  world,  and  people 
it  with  beings,  which  they  can  only  conceive  to  nave  existed 
in  fancied  regions,  under  fabled  circumstances.  Truth,  plain 
truth, — nature,  undisfigured  nature,  are  the  perpetual  objects 
of  desire,  pursuit,  and  admiration  in  Robert  Bloomfield  s 
poems. 


•  I  would  not  for  a  world  of  gold 
4  That  Nature’s  lovely  face  should  tire,’— 

is  the  honest  exclamation  of  our  rustic  bard,  in  a  beautiful 
little  poem,  intitled  Love  of  the  Country,  and  published  in 
his  volume  of  Wild  Flowers  :  it  might  be  the  motto  of 
all  his  works.— We  need  only  add,  that  his  versification  is,  on 
the  whole,  easy  and  agreeable,  though  less  so  m  his  lyrical 

stanzas  than  in  the  heroic  couplets. 

In  his  Rural  Tales,  the  author  has  happily  succeeded  in 
an  attempt  to  render  the  loves  and  joys,  the  sports  and  man¬ 
ners,  of  English  peasants,  interesting.  Before  him  we  do  not 
recollect  any  poet,  who,  by  a  serious,  unaffected  delineation 
of  humble  life,  as  it  actually  exists  m  our  country  had 

awakened  a  strong  sympathy  in  persons  mere  fot ornately  cir 

enmstanced  toward  fee  lowest  class  of  the  community.  In 
Goldsmith’s  Deserted  Village  much  entertainment  w  af- 
forded,  and  compassion  excited,  by  the  inimitable  skill  ok ^  e 
poet  in  displaying  the  characters,  pasties  atjd^ur  es  of  fee 
inhabitants  of  his  favourite  Auburn :  but  stll  b«readercc» 
descends  to  be  pleased  or  to  pity '-there  »  l«tl« idlJtUM 
feeling  in  the  case.  Gay  and  others,  who  have  pretended  to 
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celebrate  rural  swains  and  maidens,  have  always  degraded 
them  by  a  mixture  of  the  ludicrous  with  the  true ,  to  give 
spirit  to  their  delineations;  thereby  rendering  what  might 
have  been  natural  and  affecting,  grotesque  and  amusing. 
Richard  and  Kate,  Walter  and  Jane,  and  the  Miller’s  Maid, 
therefore,  are  unique  and  original  poems,  which,  by  repre¬ 
senting  then)  as  they  really  are,  have  rescued  the  English 
peasantry  from  unmerited  reproach,  and  raised  them  to  an 
equality  with  their  Scottish  neighbours,  whose  character,  in 
verse  at  least,  is  associated  with  all  that  is  romantic  in  love,  or 
delightful  in  song. 

Of  the  volume  before  us  we  need  not  say  much.  The  title 
will  apprize  the  reader  that  its  beauties  must  be  principally 
descriptive.  In  sentiment  and  character  little  will  be  expected. 
Of  the  latter,  indeed,  there  is  almost,  nothing  ;  but  of  the 
former  there  are  occasionally  pathetic  and  impressive  passages, 
inspired  by  the  views  of  mountain-scenery,  new  to  the  eye  of  a 
Suffolk  bard,  and  by  the  presence  of  magnificent  ruins,  the 
wreck  of  ages.  Yet  the  chief  deficiency  of  this  poem  is,  not 
so  much  that  its  merits  are  nearly  confined  to  description,  but 
that  the  description  itself  is  so  local  and  particular,  that  rea¬ 
ders  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  places  named  and  spoken 
of  as  if  present  or  well-known ,  will  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
unreal  pictures  of  them  which  they  can  form  in  their  own 
minds  :  while  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  lovely  and  ro¬ 
mantic  borders  of  the  Wye,  may  be  still  less  pleased  with 
slight  and  hasty  sketches  of  woods,  rocks,  ruins,  fields  and 
villages  and  hills,  which  the  poet  is  enabled  to  catch,  by  mist 
or  moonlight,  in  sunshine  or  shadow,  as  he  glides  among  them 
in  his  boat,  and  admires  them  from  the  bosom  of  the  stream. 
With  these  inevitable  in  perfections  and  disadvantages,  the 
poem  is  not  less  entertaining  in  form  and  sprightly  in  execution 
than  might  reasonably  be  required  at  the  hands  of  the  unas¬ 
suming  author,  who  has  made  it  as  good  as  the  subject  would 
let  him.  For  what  but  diversified  exhibitions  of  similar  ob¬ 
jects  could  be  expected  from  the  poetical  log  book  of  a 
fresh-water  sailor,  in  a  ten  days  voyage  of  pleasure,  on  a  nar¬ 
row  river,  whose  banks  presented  a  succession  of  evanescent 
landscapes, — opening  and  receding,  mingling  and  losing 
themselves  in  each  other? — 7’he  following  is  a  fair  average 
specimen  of  the  versification  and  plan  of  the  w'ork. 

‘  On  upland  farm,  and  airy  height, 

Swept  Ly  the  breeze,  and  cloth’d  in  light. 

The  reapers,  early  from  their  beds. 

Perhaps  were  singing  o’er  our  heads. 

For,  stranger,  deem  not  that  the  eye 
Could  hence  survey  the  eastern  sky  ; 
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Or  mark’d  the  streak’d  horizon’s  bound, 

Where  first  the  rosy  sun  wheels  round. 

Deep  in  the  gulf  beneath  were  we, 

Whence  climb’d  blue  mists  o’er  rock  and  tree  ; 

A  mingling,  undulating  crowd, 

That  form’d  the  dense  or  fleecy  cloud  ; 

Slow  from  the  darken’d  stream  upborne, 

They  caught  the  quick’ning  gales  of  morn  ; 

There  bade  their  parent  Wye  good  day, 

And  ting’d  with  purple  sail’d  away.’ 

‘  The  air  resign’d  its  hazy  blue, 

Just  as  Lundoga  came  in  view  ; 

Delightful  village  !  one  by  one, 

Its  climbing  dwellings  caught  the  sun. 

So  bright  the  scene,  the  air  so  clear, 

Young  Love  and  Joy  seem’d  station’d  here  ; 

And  each  with  floating  banners  cried, 

“  Stop,  friend,  you’ll  meet  the  slimy  tide.” 

The  salmon-fisher  is  thus  admirably  drawn  out  to  the  very 
eye  of  the  reader,  who  forgets  that  he  sees  him  only  in  verse, 
and  not  in  reality,  in  lines  which  have  no  other  merit  than  that 
of  revealing  the  object  so  clearly,  that  their  own  faults  are 
not  perceived  without  scrutiny. 

‘  Pure,  temperate  joys,  and  calm,  were  these  ; 

We  tost  upon  no  Indian  seas  * 

No  savage  chiefs,  of  various  hue, 

Came  jabbering  in  the  bark  canoe 
Our  strength  to  dare,  our  course  to  turn  ; 

Yet  boats  a  South  Sea  chief  would  burn, 

Sculk’d  in  t  he  alder  shade-.  Each  bore. 

Devoid  of  keel,  or  sail,  or  oar, 

An  upright  fisherman,  whose  eye, 

With  Bramin* like  solemnity. 

Survey’d  the  surface  either  way, 

And  cleav’d  it  like  a  fly  at  play  ; 

And  crossways  bore  a  balanc’d  pole. 

To  drive  the  salmon  from  his  hole  ; 

Then  heedful  leapt,  without  parade, 

On  shore,  as  luck  or  fancy  bade  ; 

And  o’er  his  back,  in  gallant  trim, 

Swung  the  light  shell  that  carried  him  ; 

Then  down  again  his  burden  threw, 

And  launch’d  his  whirling  bowl  anew; 

Displaying,  in  his  bow'ry  station, 

The  infancy  of  navigation.’— »pp.  34 — 6. 

A  harvest-day,  as  it  appears  to  a  traveller  rapidly  passing 
through  the  country,  is  briefly, but  happily,  depicted.  Though 
every  one  that  has  iournied  for  a  few  miles,  at  such  a  time, 
must  have  seen  the  circumstance  noticed  i ;>  the  three  las 
lines,  wild  ever  thought  of  it  before  5  And  yet  it  is  the  pecu 
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iiarity  of  this  general  incident  that  gives  life  and  motion  to 
the  whole  scene.  It  makes  that  which  before  was  only  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  perception,  a  subject  of  reflection  ;  and  in  such  strokes 
as  these  the  unattainable  art  of  the  genuine  poet  of  Nature  is 
more  fully  discovered,  than  in  the  most  ostentatious  parade  of 
wholesale  description. 

4  Nor  road-side  cottage  smoke  was  seen, 

Or,  rarely,  on  the  village-green  : 

No  youths  appear’d,  in  spring-tide  dress. 

In  ardent  play,  or  idleness. 

Brown  wav’d  the  harvest ;  dale  and  slope 
Exulting  bore  a  nation’s  hope : 

Sheaves  rose  as  far  as  sight  could  range. 

And  every  mile  was  but  a  change 
Of  peasants  laboring ,  lab’ring  still, 

And  climbing  many  a  distant  hill.’ — Book  II.  pp.  107 — *8. 

We  shall  be  thought  very  superficial  critics,  if  we  do  not 
point  out  some  of  the  thousand  faults,  which  every  superficial 
reader  will  find  in  this  volume.  We  say  every  superficial  rea¬ 
der ,  because  those  who  will  take  the  pains  to  be  pleased  will 
not  be  disappointed  ;  they  will  find  the  faults  diminishing,  and 
the  beauties  multiplying,  the  more  patiently  these  pages  are 
examined.  The  author’s  humour  is  generally  very  poor;  and 
the  ianguage  of  it  too  coarse  even  for  his  homely  style  of  poe¬ 
try.  Yet  we  do  not  envy  the  fastidious  delicacy  of  those  who 
can  be  so  disgusted  with  the  bluntness  of  phrase,  as  not  to  feel, 
by  instantaneous  sympathy,  the  poet’s  rapture  expressed  in  the 
following  lines  : 

- 4  Hang  the  dunce, 

Who  would  not  doff  his  cap  at  once 
In  ectasy,  when,  bold  and  new, 

Bursts  on  his  sight  a  mountain- vie  w.’—p.  78- 

In  the  opening  of  the  fourth  book,  after  having  told  us, 
very  prettily,  how  much  he  was  affected  while*  attending  divine 
service,  performed  alternately  in  English  and  Welch,  in  the 
principality,  our  traveller,  with  unbecoming  levity,  demands  : 

4  Yc,  who  religious  maxim’s  teach, 

What  constitutes  a  sabbath* s  breach  ? 

Is  it,  when  joy  the  bosom  fills, 

To  wander  o’er  the  breezy  hills  ? 

Is  it  to  trace  around  your  home 
The  footsteps  of  imperial  Rome  ? 

Then  guilty,  guilty  let  us  plead. 

Who,  on  the  cheerful  rested  steed. 

In  thought  absorb’d,  explor’d  with  care 

The  wild  lanes  round  the  silent  Gaer,  &c.  &c.~pp.  103— - 4 , 

Hfd  this  question  been  asked  from  any  better  motive  than. 
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idle  bravery,  the  author  would  not  have  mounted  his  horse  till 
it  had  been  answered  to  his  satisfaction,  lest  he  should  iomo- 
rantly  break  God’s  commandment  concerning  the  sabbath. 

We  shall  quote  one  more  passage,  wherein  the  poet, — tra¬ 
cing  the  Wye  from  its  fountain,  m  a  fairy  voyage  down  its 
course,' — displays  more  ingenuity  of  thought  and  liveliness  of 
fancy  than  will  be  found  in  an  equal  compass  in  all  his  works, 

4  How  placid,  how  divinely  sweet, 

The  flow’r-grown  brook,  that,  by  our  feet. 

Winds  ©n  a  summer’s  day ;  e’en  where 
Its  name  no  classic  honours  share, 

Its  springs  untrac’d,  its  course  unknown. 

Seaward  for  ever  rambling  down  ! 

Here,  then,  how  sweet,  pellucid,  chaste; 

’Twas  this  bright  current  bade  us  taste 
The  fulness  of  its  joy.  Glide  still, 

Enchantress  of  Plynlimmon  hill, 

Meandering  Wye !  Still  let  me  dream, 

In  raptures,  o’er  thy  infant  stream  ;  i 

For  could  th’  immortal  soul  forego 
Its  cumbrous  load  of  earthly  woe, 

And  clothe  itself  in  fairy  guise, 

Too  small,  too  pure,  for  human  eyes, 

Blithe  would  we  seek  thy  utmost  spring, 

Where  mountain-larks  first  try  the  wing  ; 

There,  at  the  crimson  dawn  of  day, 

Launch  a  scoop’d  leaf,  and  sail  away. 

Stretch’d  at  our  ease,  or  crouch  below, 

Or  climb  the  green  transparent  prow. 

Stooping  where  oft  the  blue  bell  sips 
The  passing  stream,  and  shakes  and  dips  ; 

And  when  the  heifer  came  to  drink, 

Quick  from  the  gale  our  bark  would  shrink,  j 

And  huddle  down  amidst  the  brawl 
Of  many  a  five-inch  waterfall, 

Till  the  expanse  should  fairly  give 
The  bow’ring  hazel  room  to  live  ; 

And,  as  each  swelling  junction  came 
To  form  a  riv’let  worth  a  name, 

We’d  dart  beneath,  or  brush  away 
Long- beaded  webs,  that  else  might  stay 
Our  silent  course  :  in  haste  retreat. 

Where  whirlpools  near  the  bullrush  meet ; 

Wheel  round  the  ox  of  monstrous  size  ; 

And  count  below  his  shadowy  flies  ; 

And  sport  amidst  the  throng ;  and  when 
We  met  the  barks  of  giant  men, 

Avoid  their  oars,  still  undescried, 

And  mock  their  overbearing  pride  ; 

Then  vanish  by  some  magic  spell, 

.And  shout,  Delicious  Wye,  farewell !”  9  Pp>  116—119. 
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In  the  fourth  line  of  the  above  quotation  the  reader  will 
observe  “  share"  for  “  shares,”  in  the  third  person  singular  of 
the  verb.  The  same  fault  occurs  twice  at  p.  26  ;  where  Cold- 
well  rocks  by  it  are  made  to  refect  their  own  forms,  and  even 
to  shake  their  shadows.  Other  grammatical  inaceuraciesappear, 
which,  we  hope,  will  be  corrected  in  the  next  edition.  Several 
songs,  &c.  are  interspersed  with  the  narrative,  of  very  moderate 
merit,  and  with  very  indifferent  effect.  The  volume  is  em¬ 
bellished  with  a  few  engravings. 

o  O 

Art.  VII.  Travels  in  the  South  of  Spain.  In  Letters,  written  A.  D. 

1809,  1810.  By  William  Jacob,  Esq.  M.P.  F.R.S.  4to.  pp.  450. 

Price  21.  2s.  Johnson.  1 8 1 1 . 

IT  is  but  a  very  short  time,  since  we  had  the  pleasure  of  ac¬ 
companying  a  distinguished  knightly  adventurer,  over  nearly 
the  same  ground  that  is  here  trodden  by  a  Member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  Sir  John,  indeed,  in 
consequence  of  having  started  a  few  months  earlier,  was  pri¬ 
vileged  to  indulge  his  curiosity  over  a  wider  extent  of  country  : 
but,  as  far  as  our  present  conductor  takes  us,  the  variation  of 
route  is  inconsiderable.  We  may  add,  too,  that  the  knight 
and  the  parliamentary  philosopher  concur,  for  the  most  part, 
in  their  views  of  the  affairs  of  the  country  :  so  that,  in  reality, 
the  chief  point  of  distinction  consists  iri  this — that,  whereas 
the  former  has  been  careful  to  lay  in  a  plentiful  assortment  of 
smart  sayings  and  amusing  anecdotes,  the  latter  has  more  so¬ 
licitously  turned  his  attention  to  commerce,  antiquities,  aud 
the  fine  arts.  The  substance  of  Mr.  Jacob’s  volume,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  was  communicated  in  letters,  written  to  his  family  and 
friends, — suitable  retrenchments,  alterations,  and  additions, 
having  been  made  to  render  the  said  letters  £  fit  for  public 
perusal/  Half  the  letters  are  dated  from  Cadiz  and 
Seville:  many  of  those  dated  from  Grenada,  (relating  to  the 
Mabomedan  dominion)  have  been  4  entirely  composed’  since 
his  return. 

Our  author  took  his  leave  of  England  early  in  September, 
1809,  in  company  with  Mr.  Ridout,  General  Viruez,  Don  Ra¬ 
mon,  and  Don  Pedro.  ‘The  sea  was  so  agitated,  that  it  pro¬ 
duced  sickness  in  the  General,  Don  Ramon,  and  Mr.  Ridout  :’ 
but  the  person  who  had  most  reason  to  remember  the  voy¬ 
age,  was  the  ship’s  surgeon  ;  who,  in  consequence  of  the  roll¬ 
ing  of  the  vessel,  was  thrown  so  violently  against  one  of  the 
quarter-deck  guns,  that  4  both  the  bones  of  one  of  his  legs 
were  broken  a  little  above  the  ancle.’  4  I  he  voting  man, 
however,  4  bore  his  sufferings  with  great  fortitude, — gave  the 
necessary  directions  with  great  coolness,’-- -and,  when  Mr.  Ja- 
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cob  sent  off  his  first  letter,  was  c  as  well  and  as  likely  to  recover 
as  if  the  best  surgeon  had  been  employed  ’ 

While  entering  the  bay  of  Cadiz,  Mr.  Jacob  sits  down  to 
compose  a  short  account  of  his  fellow  voyager,  General  Vir- 
uez,  whose  amiable  and  patriotic  character  appears  deserving 
of  all  h  is  praise.  This  done,  he  turns  to  look  at  the  fine  as¬ 
semblage  of  objects  before  him  :  but,  when  we  reflect  on  the 
immense  number  of  English  pens  and  pencils  that  thoy  have 
already  employed,  we  think  he  is  quite  right  in  making  his 
account  of  them  as  concise  as  possible  His  sensations  on 

4 

landing,  he  must  be  permitted  to  describe  in  his  own  words. 

*  After  I  had  entered  the  gates,  and  become  a  little  reconciled  to  the 
nauseous  effluvia  of  oil  and  garlick,  1  was  greatly  struck  by  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  sccme  around  me*  and  could  have  imagined  I  had  suddenly  been 
dropped  from  the  clouds  into  the  midst  of  a  large  masquerade  :  the  variety 
of  dresses  and  characters,  the  swarms  of  people,  the  height  and  exter¬ 
nally  clean  appearance  of  the  houses,  with  the  curtains  drawn  from  one 
side  to  another,  and  the  extreme  narrowness  of  the  streets,  rendered  still 
more  so  by  the  projecting  balcony  of  painted  or  gilt  iron  grating — all — • 
produced — feelings  I  never  before  experienced,  and  which  no  language 
can  describe.’ 


Our  traveller’s  accommodations,  though  not  exactly  calcu¬ 
lated  for  a  cloud-descended  visitant,  were  cool,  and  tolerably 
neat  and  comfortable.  I  be  bed-furniture,  too,  was  pretty 
good  ;  and  encomiastic  notice  is  taken  of  the  sheets,  which 
were  4  made  of  calico,  with  a  border  of  muslin,  about  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  yard  wide.’  In  a  short  time  our  author  has  leisure  to 
advert  to  the  houses  with  their  brick  floors,  stone  or  maibie 
staircases,  and  windows  generally  looking  into  a  retired  court ; 
to  the  nan  ow,  but  well  paved  streets;  and  to  the  gallcgos,  or 
porters,  (the  name  now  implying  the  occupation  as  well  as  the 
country,)  who  here  perform  i  those  laborious  occupations  for 
which,  in  other  cities,  horses  and  carts  are  employed.  II*- 
then  sets  down  a  few  observat  ions  on  a  subject,  on  vvhicii,  as  an 
alderman,  he  must  be  presumed  eminently  qualified  to  decide 
— the  Spanish  ‘  mode  of  living.’  It  is,  lie  says,  c  favourable  to 
health  and  enjoyment.’  We  will  not  suffer  ourselves  to  pic¬ 
ture  the  astonishment  with  which  the  worthy  authors  civic 
associates  will  read  this  last  epithet  of  eulogy,  when  they  find 
that  ‘  fruits  and  vegetables  form  the  principal  food  even  at  the 
best  tables.’  The  Spanish  frugality,  however,  does  not  extend 
so  far  as  to  discard  a  great  number  of  useless  menials,  or  to 
interdict  either  men  or  women  from  the  greatest  extravagance 
in  personal  dress  and  ornaments.  ‘  I  am  told,’  says  Mr.  J., 
6  that  the  money  expended  on  a  lady’s  silk  stockings  and  shoes 
alone  (for  they  never  walk  out  twice  in  the  same)  is  enormous. 
The  principal  amusement  of  both  sexes  is  described  to  aiise 
from  games  of  hazard.  From  the  letter  containing  these  and 
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several  oth<  r  miscellaneous  particulars  we  copy  tbe  following 
paragraph.  In  the  latter  part  of  th©' extract,  our  author  con¬ 
trasts  very7  favourably  with  the  gay  and  gallant  Sir  John. 

4  The  mode  of  visiting,  after  a  first  introduction,  is  very  easy  and  fa*/ 
miliar.  You  may  enter  the  house  at  any  hour,  and,  without  being  an¬ 
nounced,  proceed  to  the  apartments  of  the  family,  where  you  generally 
meet  agreeable  company.  On  these  occasions  refreshments  are  seldom 
distributed  beyond  a  glass  of  iced  water,  or  a  very  cool  liquor  called 
agrace ,  composed  of  the  juice  of  unripe  grapes,  cooled  with  ice,  and  sweet¬ 
ened  with  sugar.  The  visit  is  always  paid  to  the  lady  of  the  house,  who 

is  constantly  dressed  to  receive  company.  Senora  - ,  at  whose 

house  I  most  frequently  visit,  is  a  fine  woman,  has  a  large  family,  dresses 
well,  talks  a  good  deal,  and  is  generally  surrounded  with  visitors.  In¬ 
deed,  dress,  cards,  and  occasionally  music,  form  the  principal  pursuits  of 
the  ladies.  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  one  occupation  in  which  they 
pass  a  large  portion  of  their  time.  They  daily  frequent  the  churches.  Yet 
I  fear  their  religious  ceremonies  are  performed  rather  with  a  view  to 
amuse  than  instruct.  They  kneel,  it  is  true,  before  the  altar,  or  humble 
themselves  before  the  image  of  some  saint — lisp  a  few  prayers — -count 
their  beads  to  ascertain  the  number  is  correct,  but  depart  with  little  of  that 
religious  feeling  so  necessary  for  the  regulation  of  worldly  conduct.' 

Our  author’s  curiosity  was  extremely  diligent  in  exploring 
the  churches,  which  are  all,  he  says,  4  superbly  fitted  up,  and 
adorned  with  rich  ornaments  and  good  paintings.’  A  more  in¬ 
teresting  object,  however,  in  Mr.  Jacob’s  pages,  is  the  ruined 
residence  of  the  late  Governor  Solano,  who  was  barbarously 
murdered  by  the  mob  for  disaffection  to  the  patriotic  cause. 
The  particulars  of  his  death  are  related  as  follows. 

*  The  whole  city  was  in  a  state  of  tumult.  The  populace,  irritated  by 
the  patriots  of  Seville,  indignant  at  the  treachery  of  France,  and  cla¬ 
morous  for  the  death  of  the  governor,  surrounded  his  habitation.  Some 
parties  attacked  it  with  musquetry,  while  others  dragged  cannon  from  the 
ramparts,  and  assailed  his  residence.  In  the  midst  of  the  firing  he  escaped 
by  the  roof  of  his  house,  and  took  refuge  in  an  adjoining  one,  the  lady  of 
which,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  family,  hid  him  in  a  small  closet,  which 
had  been  secretly  built  some  years  before, 

*  When  the  insurgents  gained  possession  of  Solano's  house,  and  dis¬ 
covered  his  flight,  they  pursued  him  to  the  house  where  he  was  concealed, 
which  was  searched  with  diligence,  but  without  success.  After  commit-  w 
ting  some  atrocities,  and  even  wounding  the  lady  of  the  house  with  a 
musket  ball,  they  were  departing  discontented  with  having  missed  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  their  vengeance ;  when  the  party  was  joined  by  an  artificer,  who 
had  constructed  the  secret  closet,  and  who  conducted  them  to  the  hiding 
place,  where  Solano  was  discovered,  and  delivered^  to  the  fury  of  the  mob. 
The  general  cry  of  the  mob  was,  “To  the  gallows  !  to  the  gallows  !'* 
whither  this  veteran  was  conducted.  But  such  was  the  indignation  of  the 
people,  that  before  he  quitted  the  house  where  he  was  discovered,  he  was 
lacerated  with  knives,  and  his  clothes  literally  torn  from  his  body.  Naked 
and  streaming  with  blood,  from  numberless  wounds,  be  preserved  the  firm 
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step  and  the  manly  dignity  of  an  officer.  To  the  taunts  of  the  multitude 
fie  appeared  superior,  hut  not  insensible ;  and  at  every  fresh  stab  that  was 
inflicted,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  perpetrator  with  an  expression  of  con¬ 
tempt  :  till  a  soldier,  who  had  been  long  under  his  command,  dreading 
the  impending  degradation  of  his  old  officer,  plunged  his  sword  in  his 
heart,  and  terminated  his  su^feriHgs.,  pp.  29,  SO. 

Before  our  author  quits  Cadiz,  lie  hazards,  a  few  remarks 
on  the  Junta.  We  cannot  say,  however,  they  are  very  lumi¬ 
nous  ;  and,  indeed,  must  acknowledge  vve  are  somewhat  at  a 
loss  to  ascertain  his  precise  opinion  of  that  governing  body. 
Complaints  of  its  inactivity,  selfishness,  inability,  and  in¬ 
triguing  spirit,  he  says,  were  universal.  Whether  the  ac¬ 
cusations  were  4  well  founded,’  his  brief  sojourn  would  not 
enable  him  to  determine.  And  yet,  in  the  very  next  sentence, 
he  attributes  4  a  very  great  part  of  them’  to  the  disappointment 
of  4  extravagant  expectations.’  The  people,  it  seems,  felici¬ 
tated  themselves  on  a  new  aera  of  prosperity,  and  fancied  that 
4  the  exercise  of  tyranny,  the  unblushing  practice  of  corrup¬ 
tion,  and  the  indolence  of  priestcraft,’  were  to  be  done  away 
with  ; — whereas  the  4  'natural*  supposition  was,  that  4  the  Junta 
would  participate  in  those  habits  which  the  state  of  society,  to 
which  they  were  accustomed,  unavoidably  engendered’— -that 
is  to  say,  that  they  would  he  selfish,  incapable,  and  intriguing. 
Tor  aught  our  legislator  knew  to  the  contrary,  those  who  accus¬ 
ed  the  most  elevated  members  of  the  Junta  4  of  disaffection  to 
the  cause  of  their  country,  and  a  disposition  to  aid  the  views 
of  Bonaparte,’  might  do  so  with  the  most  perfect  justice.  But 
the-n  4  men  in  their  situation,  with  large  estates  in  that  part  of 
Spain  occupied  by  the  French,  may  very  naturally  wish  to  re¬ 
turn  to  their  homes  and  their  ease,  even  though  submission 
to  the  enemy  should  be  the  necessary  consequence.’  Now 
4  natural’  as  all  this  may  appear  to  Mr.  Jacob,  we  are  still  un¬ 
able  to  perceive  why  people  are  to  be  censured  as  4  extrava¬ 
gant,’  for  expecting  a  very  different  sort  of  conduct  from  these 
gentry.  Is  it  to  be  imagined  that  they  would  goto  set  them  up 
as  rulers,  and  that  in  a  most  critical  posture  of  affairs,  in  the 
full  conviction  that  they  would  turn  out  despotic,  profligate,  and 
treacherous  ?  And  yet,  it  seems,  because  they  did  not  calculate 
on  this,  and  expressed  some  disappointment  when  it  came  to 
pass,  their  expectations  are  to  be  called  4  extravagant;’  and  the 
iniquity  of  the  men  who  deceived  them  is  to  be  extenuated, 
on  the  ground  of  its  being  4  natural.*  We  confess,  we  are  a 
little  ashamed  of  such  language  from  a  member  of  a  British 
parliament,  and  therefore  cannot  help  wishing  our  author  had 
asked  himself  what  he  meant  by  it,  before  he  sent  it  forth  tor 
4  public  perusal.’  We  are  persuaded  that,  in  reality,  he  doec 
not  harbour  any  such  sentiments  as  his  words  seem  to  implv 
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The  journey  to  Seville,  through  Xeres  and  Lebrixa, 
was  performed,  we  are  told,  in  4  a  coach  solidly  con¬ 
structed,*  and  4  suspended  by  large  upright  pillars  before 
and  behind  ,’  and  as  our  readers  will,  no  doubt,  be 
anxious  to  know  something  about  the  lining,  we  are  happy 
in  being  able  to  inform  them  that  it  was  4  yellow  plush.’ 
Mr.  Ridout,  Don  Ramon,  our  M.  P.,  and  his  servant,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  were  the  inmates,  and  three  drivers  sat  on  the  trunks  be¬ 
fore.  They  set  off  in  a  rattling  style  from  Port  St.  Mary’s, 
having  first  to  make  their  way  through  a  mob  of  importunate 
beggars,  vociferating  44  Viva  los  Ingleses  !  Murio  Napoleon  !” 
and  proceeding  along  a  road  4  crowded  with  carts  loaded  with 
staves,  for  wine  pipes,  going  to  Xeres  ;  with  horses,  mules,  and 
asses,  bound  to  St.  Mary’s,  carrying  fruits  and  vegetables  for 
the  market  of  Cadiz;  together  with  considerable  flocks  of 
sheep,  and  droves  of  oxen,  attended  by  the  owners,  well 
mounted  on  Andalusian  horses,  and  each  of  them  with  a  gun 
slung  over  his  shoulder.’ 

Passing  through  Lebrixa,  our  traveller  did  not  fail  to  visit 
the  convent,  built  within  the  ancient  Castle.  The  president 
was  very  attentive  to  the  party  ; — expressed  his  gratitude  for 
English  assistance,  and  his  confidence  in  the  ultimate  success  of 
the  allies,  because  ‘the  Virgin  was  on  their  side  ;’ — and  then 
proceeded  to  speak  4  with  exultation’  of  the  massacre  of  about 
eighty  Frenchmen,  taken  prisoners  at  Baylen,  and  sent  to 
Lebrixa  for  security.  The  inhabitants,  who  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  five  or  six  thousand,  pretended  to  dread  an  in¬ 
surrection  among  these  weaponless  captives,  and  therefore, 
with  wonderful  heroism,  put  them  all  to  death  in  cold  blood. 
To  have  marched  out  against  the  enemy’s  armed  troops,  would 
have  been,  after  this  signal  effort  of  bravery,  quite  super¬ 
fluous  ;  and  accordingly,  Mr.  Jacob  observed  numbers  of  these 
courageous  conquerors  idling  in  the  market  place,  4  in  a  state 
of  the  most  despicable  apathy.’  A  very  different  sort  of  va¬ 
lour  from  this  wretched  specimen,  must  actuate  the  Spanish 
people,  if  they  mean  to  rid  their  country  of  its  invaders. 

The  sight  of  some  statues  of  Alonzo  Cano,  in  the  parish 
Church  of  Lebrixa,  gives  rise,  rather  unexpectedly,  to  a 
life  of  that  artist,  extracted  from  the  work  of  Don  Juan  Au¬ 
gustin  de  Bermudez.  And  as  our  author’s  observations  pro¬ 
fess  to  be  written  4  in  the  solitude  of  an  obscure  posada,’  we 
cannot  help  being  pleased  that  the  work  of  Don  Juan  was  so 
luckily  at  hand.  Why  Mr.  J.  should  think  it  necessary  to 
preface  the  extract,  by  saying,  rather  apologetically,  *  I  shall 
frequently  have  occasion  to  mention  this  celebrated  artist,’  we 
are  not  well  able  to  explain.  The  prediction  sure  enough 
c«mes  to  pass:  but  still  we  doubt  whetner  it  was  quite  prudent 
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to  hazard  it, — especially  as  this  letter  is  not  one  of  those  {  re¬ 
lating  to  the  mohammedan  dominion.’ 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  our  author  has  the  ta¬ 
lent  of  writing  biographical  sketches  with  great  facility  :  for 
the  month  ot  September  is  not  yet  closed — and  we  find  him  at 
Seville.  The  Junta  of  this  place,  we  think,  do  not  come  off 
quite  so  well  as  that  of  Cadiz.  Their  mat-administration  is  con¬ 
demned  in  the  most  decided  terms  :  though  with  their  ‘beha¬ 
viour,’  as  individuals,  towards  himself,  Mr.  Jacob  has  ‘  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied.’  Count  Akamira,  the  president,  is  thus 
described, 

*  He  has  the  physiognomy  of  a  baboon,  and  is  said  to  possess  little  more 
intellect  than  that  mimic  of  man.  Hes  is  escorted  to  the  Alcazar  by  a 
party  of  the  horse  guards,  in  a  chariot  of  a  most  despicable  appearance, 
drawn  by  two  mules,  while  the  populace  sneering] y  call  him  the  king  of 
Seville.’  p.  65. 

'  It  is  scarcely  worth  while,  as  things  now  stand,  to  follow  Mr. 
Jacob  into  the  rest  of  his  characters  ;  but  we  ought  just  to 
mention  that  he  states  two  of  the  most  worthless  (Count  Tilli, 
and  Don  Vincente  Hore,)  to  have  been  sent  by  the  provin¬ 
cial,  as  representatives  to  the  centra!  Junta— for  the  very  pa¬ 
triotic  purpose  of  ‘  getting  rid  of  them?  As  this  statesmanlike 
qualification  of  a  factious  troublesome  disposition,  was,  in 
our  author’s  opinion,  exacted  in  many  other  instances,  it 
ceases  to  be  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  such  great  things 
should  have  been  effected,  in  so  short  a  time,  by  the  body  to¬ 
tal,  for  the  deliverance  of  their  country. 

Our  Ambassador,  the  Marquis,  meets  of  course  with  a  warm 
admirer  in  the  person  of  our  worthy  author, — who  does  not  fail 
to  notice  the  fearful  sensation  excited,  on  the  arrival  of  this 
celebrated  nobleman  at  Seville,  in  ‘those  whose  narrow  souls 
were  apprehensive  lest  his  powerful  talents  should  detect  and 
expose  their  policy  and  projects  to  describe  the  raptu¬ 
rous  hilarity  with  which  his  ‘  triumphal  entry  was  conducted* 
by  ‘  all  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  city  ;  and  to  cele¬ 
brate,  with  a  surprising  nicety  of  discrimination,  ‘  the  shouts 
of  the  people,  and  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude  ’  (p.  57.) 
He  is  apparently  not  a  little  overjoyed,  also,  in  being  able  to 
set  down  an  instance  in  which  his  lordship’s  ‘  sagacity,  and 
address’  were  exerted  with  most  conspicuous  effect.  Disgust¬ 
ed  with  the  weak  and  wavering  policy  of  the  central  Junta, 
some  of  the  most  enterprizing  and  patriotic  citizens  of  Seville 
had  formed  a  plan  for  its  overthrow  and  removal  to  Manilla, — 
had  got  every  thing  in  readiness, — and  made  their  arrange¬ 
ments  with  so  much  precaution,  that  success  appeared  certain. 
It  was  suggested,  however,  by  some  of  the  ‘  chiefs,  in  their 
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secret  councils,’  that  it  would  be  extremely  proper,  in  the  first 
place,  to  communicate  their  intentions  to  the  British  minister  ; 
since  4  his  lordship,  his  nation,  and  his  master,  were  too  much 
attached  to  the  liberty  of  Spain  not  to  aid  their  patriotic  de¬ 
signs,’  and  6  at  any  rate,  concealment  would  discover  a  want 
of  confidence  in  the  justice  of  their  cause,  or  in  the  generosity 
of  their  ally.’  Accordingly  the  plan  was  communicated.  But 
what  a  distressing  predicament  for  the  confide e  !  4  His  lord- 
ships  situation,’  says  Mr.  Jacob,  4  must  have  been  truly  em¬ 
barrassing!’  On  the  one  hand  4  with  his  conviction  of  the 
incapacity,  not  to  say  treachery ,  of  the  Junta,  he  must  have 
wished  success  to  the  conspirators.’  On  the  other,  it  was 
with  this  corporate  assembly  of  traitors  and  incapables, 
that  4  he  was  commissioned  to  communicate;’  and  certainly 
his  commission  could  never  have  included  a  proviso,  em¬ 
powering  him  c  to  effect  a  revolution  that  would  overthrow 
its  power.’  At  last  therefore,  summoning  the  concentrated 
energies  of  4  ail  his  sagacity  and  all  his  address,’  he  re- 
solved  upon  the  following  most  refined  expedient.  He 
told  the  Junta  all  about  it, — and  managed  the  matter  so 
dexterously,  that,  though  the  said  Junta  ‘affected  to  pay 
very  little  attention  to  his  communication,  and  scarcely 
thanked  him’  for  it,  yet  they  took  care,  nevertheless,  to  com¬ 
mand  the  different  regiments,  which  had  been  gained  over 
by  the  conspirators,  to  join  the  army  ;  (at  the  same  intimating 
that  they  did  this  4  not  in  consequence  of  his  Lordship’s 
information,  but  from  arrangements  previously  made;’)  and 
then  sat  downs  in  a  dignified  tranquillity,  to  await  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  French  forces.  It  is  really  difficult  which 
to  marvel  at  most — the  unparalleled  4  address’  of  the  noble¬ 
man,  or  the  enviable  4  sagacity’  with  which  the  admirer 
has  selected  this  demonstration  of  it.  We  believe  men  in 
power  have  before  now  had  occasion  to  feel,  that  the  44  enmity 
of  friendship”  is  no  solecism. 

Probably  few  of  Mr.  Jacob’s  readers  will  be  very  sorry 
when,  dismissing  his  political  speculations,  he  proceeds  to 
describe.  Of  the  public  buildings  he  notices — th e  Eabrica  cle 
TobacOy  containing  4  upwards  of  an  hundred  mills  for  grinding 
the  snuff,  while  some  hundreds  of  men  and  boys  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  rolling  leaf  tobacco  into  segars  ;’ — the  naval  institu¬ 
tion  of  St.  Elmo,  founded  by  Ferdinand  Columbus,  sou  of 
the  discoverer,  in  the  year  1326, — a  building  of  great  extent 
and  beauty,  but  4  having  neither  books,  nor  instruments,  nor 
professors  possessing  any  knowledge;’ — the  aqueduct,  which 
supplies  the  city  with  water,  conveyed  from  the  town  of  Al¬ 
cala,  about  eight  miles  distant ; — la  Lorija ,  a  building  display¬ 
ing  the  best  architectural  taste  in  Seville,  and  the  apartments 
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°l  which,  furnished  with  bookcases,  contain  all  the  corre¬ 
spondence  with  America  (not  excepting  the  original  letters  of 
Cortes  and  Pizarro),  from  its  first  discovery  to  the  present 
time,  arranged  and  neatly  docketed  ; — the  Alcazar ,  a  Moorish 
structure,  then  ocupied  by  the  Junta  ; — and  the  Royal  Cannon 
foundery,  where  200  men  are  constantly  employed  in  casting 
and  boring  guns  of  large  calibre.  Speaking  of  this  last,  our 
author  says : 

*  It  is,  however,  the  best  arranged  institution  I  have  hitherto  seen  in 
Spain.  The  principal  manager  is  Senor  Vedal,  a  native  of  Catalonia,  who 
politely  attended  us  through  the  building,  and  explained  every  part  with 
great  minuteness.  He  is  not  only  a  practical  man,  but  understands  che¬ 
mistry  and  mineralogy ;  is  he  also  well  acquainted  with  the  English,  French, 
and  Swedish  writers  on  those  subjects,  and  speaks  with  rapture  of  the  re¬ 
cent  discoveries  of  our  countryman  Davy,  whose  account  of  the  new 
metals  reached  him  only  a  short  time  ago.  I  expressed  some  surprise  at 
the  great  number  of  brass  guns,  and  remarked  that  the  English  used  iron 
for  battering  cannon,  which  were  equally  serviceable,  and  cost  no  more 
than  one  fifth  the  expence ;  he  admitted  the  fact,  but  observed  that,  as  in 
Spain  all  the  copper  mines  paid  a  certain  proportion  of  their  produce  to 
the  king,  that  that  produce,  which  thus  costs  nothing,  was  used  for  can¬ 
non,  and  sufficiently  supplied  the  exigencies  of  the  state.  How  obvious 
must  it  appear,  to  any  one  of  the  least  reflection,  that,  if  this  copper  were 
sold  by  the  government  and  iron  purchased,  a  considerable  saving  would 
accrue  !  but,  as  this  might  require  some  little  combination  and  arrange¬ 
ment,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  adopted  under  present  circumstances.’ p.  77» 

Several  pages  of  this  part  of  Mr.  Jacob’s  work  are  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  religion.  He  went  on  Sunday  to  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  to  see  the  ceremony  of  high  mass,  and  was  a  good  deaf 
dazzled,  (  for  a  moment,’  with  its  pomp  and  splendour,  though 
he  says  his  4  English  ideas  were  not  to  be  seduced  by  tills 
imposing  spectacle.’ 

*  From  the  climate,  it  is  necessary  to  exclude  the  heat,  and  of  course 
the  light ;  there  are  consequently  but  few  windows,  and  those  of  painted 
glass,  barely  sufficient  to  give  light  enough  to  distinguish,  on  first  entering, 
the  various  surrounding  objects.  This  produces  a  solemn  effect  on  the 
high  altar,  which  is  brilliantly  illuminated  with  wax  tapers  of  an  enormous 
size.  The  decorations  of  this  altar  are  splendid  and  sumptuous  beyond 
description  ;  the  quantity  of  gilding  on  the  borders  of  the  different  com¬ 
partments,  filled  with  images  and  pictures,  the  massy  silver  and  gold  orna¬ 
ments,  and  the  rails  of  bronze,  tastefully  designed,  compose  a  most  impres¬ 
sive  whole.  The  priests  kneeling  before  the  altar,  and  in  silence  offering 
up  their  devotions,  the  clouds  of  ascending  incense,  and  the  pious  on  their 
knees,  in  the  most  striking  attitudes,  altogether  form  a  scene  that  at  once 
captivates  the  imagination,  and  suspends  the  reasoning  faculties  ;  it  is  a 
scene  to  be  felt  but  not  described !  the  sensations  it  produces  may  be  in¬ 
dulged,  but  cannot  long  delude  a  reflecting  mind.’  p.  8.S. 

We  are  notable  to  put  any  very  high  value  on  our  author’s 
further  speculations  on  this  subject;  but  as  beseems  to  have 
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bestowed  upon  them  more  than  ordinary  labour,  we  will  just 
briefly  state  their  substance.  His  theory,  as  far  as  we  can 
comprehend  it,  seems  to  be  this.  4  Religion,  in  every  country, 
is  calculated  to  produce  an  effect  on  manners  as  well  as  on 
morals;’  and  while  in  England  4  this  effect,  among  those  who 
read  little,  or  not  at  all,  is  accomplished  by  public  preaching  ;' 
in  Spain  it  is  produced,  partly  by  4  sensible  representations  of 
the  Gospel  history,’  exhibited  in  the  churches  at  appointed 
seasons,  and  partly  by  auricular  confession.  He  admits,  in¬ 
deed,  that,  when  brought  into  comparison  with  this  latter 
practice,  the  dignity  of  the  pulpit  4  makes  reproof  inor.e  se¬ 
vere,  denunciations  more  alarming,  advice  more  powerful, 
and  consolation  more  soothing  but  still  would  be  sorry  to 
see  auricular  confession  abolished,  until  it  was  replaced  by 
something  better.  For,  granting  that  the  profligacy  of  the 
higher  classes  is  not  corrected  by  it  ;  the  main  business  of  the 
confessors,  in  this  quarter,  being  to  prevent  their  genteel  pe¬ 
nitents  from  becoming  refractory  and  heretical ;  yet  with  the 
other  classes,  who  are  perfectly  orthodox  on  matters  of  cere¬ 
mony,  they  are  at  full  liberty  to  attend  more  immediately  to 
the  4  formation  of  their  moral  habits;’  and,  accordingly,  their 
efforts  to  enforce  the  habits  of  4  sobriety,  honesty,  and  vera¬ 
city,’  have  been  crowned  with  wonderful  success  ;  though  4  in 
chastity,’  says  Mr.  J.,  4  as  far  as  1  am  able  to  judge,  they  have 
been  less  successful.’  We  are  a  little  surprised  that,  in  this 
statement  of  the  advantages  of  auricular  confession,  our  author 
should  have  paid  so  little  regard  to  the  moral  efficacy  of  abso¬ 
lution,  both  as  it  relieves '  the  conscience  from  a  sense  of 
past  guilt,  and  renders  the  indulgence  in  future  sins  more 
easy  and  agreeable.  He  does  acknowledge,  however,  that 
many  of  the  ceremonial  observances  are  not  very  intimately 
connected  with  4  religious  feeling.’ 

f  In  the  midst  of  the  gaieties,  which  commence  about  five  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  when  the  Paseo,  or  publick  walk,  is  crowded  with  company 
dressed  in  their  most  splendid  attire,  and  indulging  in  the  liveliest  con¬ 
versation,  the  sound  of  a  bell  announces  the  approaching  hour  of  sunset* 
At  this  signal,  which  is  called  oracion,  every  one,  as  if  by  magic,  seems 
fixed  in  his  place ;  every  head  is  uncovered,  and  the  whole  company  re¬ 
peats,  or  is  supposed  to  repeat,  a  mental  prayer :  after  a  few  minutes  de¬ 
voted  to  these  formalities,  the  lively  scene  is  resumed,  and  the  conversation 
continued  from  the  point  at  which  it  met  this  pious  interruption.  This 
ceremony  takes  place  in  every  part  of  Spain  ;  and  where  theatres  or  other 
public  amusements  are  open,  the  sound  of  this  bell  suspends  the  entertain¬ 
ment  till  the  prayer  is  over  ;  so  great  is  its  effect,  that  it  is  even  said  that 
assassins,  at  the  moment  of  executing  their  horrid  design,  have  held  their 
hand  at  the  sound  of  the  oracion,  and,  after  repeating  the  habitual  prayer, 
have  perpetrated  their  diabolical  purpose.’  pp.  89,  90. 
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*  However* decorous  the  Spaniards  may  be  in  the  performance  of  their 
public  devotions,  nothing  can  be  more  indecent  and  slovenly  than  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  their  domestic  worship  is  conducted  ;  a  circumstance  which  I 
have  frequently  noticed  in  the  family  with  whom  I  lodge.  Towards  the 
conclusion  of  supper,  when  seated  round  the  table,  the  master  of  the  house 
commences  with  repeating  ten  Ave  Maria’s ;  the  wife  repeats  the  Pater 
Noster  and  her  ten  Ave  Maria’s,  others  at  table  repeat  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  while  one  of  them  with  a  rosary  of  beads  keeps  the  account,  till  they 
have  repeated  the  Ave  Maria  fifty  times,  and  the  Lord’s  prayer  five  times, 
the  number  being  accurately  corrected  by  the  string  of  beads.  They  then 
say  a  litany,  adding  to  the  name  of  every  saint  of  a  long  list,’  “  ora  pro 
nobis  then  a  prayer  for  the  dead,  another  for  protection  during  the  night, 
and  conclude  the  whole  with  a  Gloria  Patri.  The  words  are  utcered  with 
as  much  rapidity  as  possible  ;  and  if  any  employment  calls  away  the  person 
who  is  repeating,  he  performs  the  work  without  interrupting  the  prayer,  or 
losing  anytime;  in  fact,  the  Spaniards  appear  to  act  slowly  and  delibe¬ 
rately  in  every  thing  they  undertake,  except  it  be  in  this  single  instance  of 
family  worship.’  pp.  92,  93, 

Some  sensible  remarks  follow  on  the  church  revenues, 
particularly  those  accruing  from  tythes, — than  which  nothing 
can  he  more  oppressive,  either  as  it  respects  the  exorbitance 
of  their  amount,  or  the  rigid  inode  of  their  collection.  In  de¬ 
scanting  on  national  manners,  which  then  come  under  con¬ 
sideration,  our  author  notices  t lie  marked  deference  paid  to 
the  female  sex,  even  by  the  peasantry, — the  universal  pre¬ 
valence  of  matrimonial  infidelity, — and  a  degree  of  familiarity 
exending  through  aH  relations  of  society,  which,  in  England, 

4  we  should  deem  rudeness,  and  find  troublesome.’ 

'*  Servants  converse  while  attending  at  table  with  the  familiarity  of 
friends.  Centini,  a  valet  de  place,  whom  I  have  hired  in  this  place,  makes 
no  scruple  of  helping  himself  to  a  glass  of  wine,  taking  snuff  from  my 
box,  or  lighting  his  segar  at  my  candle.’-—*  The  apartments  of  a  gentle¬ 
man,  or  the  chamber  of  a  lady,  when  you  have  passed  the  outer  door,  are 
always  found  open,  and  it  is  deemed  no  intrusion  to  enter  without  being 
announced.  Even  the  cabinet  #of  the  minister  is  equally  accessible.’— 
«  In  the  first  circles  the  practice  of  calling  people  by  their  Christian 
names,  and  even  titled  ladies,  is  very  common.’  106. 

The  remarks  with  which  Mr.  J.  has  prefaced  his  letter  on 
Spanish  education,  we  humbly  presume  to  think,  are  neither 
creditable  to  his  judgment  nor  his  liberality.  Without  entering 
into  particulars,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that,  in  hinting 
his  prejudices  against  a  national  system  of  education,  beseems 
unconsciously  to  forget  that  the  value  of  the  system  must 
entirely  depend  on  two  things, — what  is  taught,  and  the  mode 
of  teaching  ; — else,  after  noticing  the  4  impracticability’  of  the 
plan  lately  framed  by  4  a  distinguished  member  of  the  house  of 
commons,’  he  would  never  have  immediately  subjoined  -  in 
Spain,  however,  such  a  plan  has  been  adopted,  and  carried  into 
execution.*  From  Mr.  Jacob’s  own  account  it  appears,  that 
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very  few  of  the  grown  up  peasantry  know  how  to  read,  though 
(lie  generality  of  them  are  initiated* into  that  dangerous  sci¬ 
ence  in  their  youth  The  education  of  the  higher  classes  he, 
of  course,  admits  to  be  intolerably  bad.  Some  of  his  remarks 
on  this  subject  are  so  judicious,  that  we  gladly  quote  them. 

*  The  early  period  of  life  at  which  the  young  Spanish  gentry  are  intro¬ 
duced  into  society,  the  time  they  usually  spend  in  that  society,  the  trifling 
subjects  commonly  discussed,  and  the  great  familiarity  with  which  they 
are  allowed  to  behave  to  their  elders,  all  contribute  to  prevent  their  acqui¬ 
ring  that  knowledge  which  is  so  necessary  to  form  the  character  of  virtuous 
and  intelligent  men.  The  quiet-solitude  of  domestic  life  seems  unknown 
in  Spain  :  the  idea  of  a  man,  his  wife,  and  family,  spending  a  day,  or  even 
part  of  a  day,  without  company,  appears  to  them  so  unnatural,  that  they 
can  scarcely  believe  it  to  be  our  practice.'*  p.  111. 

‘  The  education  of  the  females  of  the  best  families,  is,  if  possible,  still 
worse.  They  are  early  sent  to  a  convent  aspensioners,  anefunder  the  care  of 
some  of  the  aged  nuns  are  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  and  needle¬ 
work,  but  especially  in  the  outward  forms  of  religion.  They  are  usually 
kept  in  these  houses  of  seclusion  till  they  arrive  at  a  proper  age,  and  fre¬ 
quently  till  some  matrimonial  engagement  is  formed.  From  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  a  convent,  with  all  its  uniformity  and  dulness,  they  are  suddenly 
introduced  into  circles  of  gaiety  and  dissipation,  and  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  from  so  violent  a  change,  and  from  the  example  of  the  married  fe¬ 
males,  with  whom  they  associate,  they  become  victims  to  the  dissolute  ha¬ 
bits  of  their  country.’  pp.  112. 

Ir  setting  down  his  observations  on  the  paintings,  for  the 
number  and  excellence  of  which  Seville  is  remarkable,  his 
attention  does  not  fail  to  be  attracted  by  several  master-pieces 
of  the  admirable  Murillo, — of  whom,  according  to  custom, 
we  are  treated  with  a  biographical  sketch,  which  is  succeeded 
by  ditto  of  Pedro  de  Campana.  Previous  to  his  departure,  he 
presents  his  readers  with  pretty  copious  notices  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  commerce  ;  but  as  there  is  nothing  very  new  in  this 
part  of  his  volume,  we  shall  attend  him  without  delay  in  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Cadiz,  which  took  place  in  November.  He  arrived  just 
in  time  to  see  a  bull-fight  at  St.  Mary’s,  given  in  honour  of  Lord 
Wellington.  There  were  about  10,000  people  present,  all 
profoundly  interested  in  the  cruel  spectacle.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  exhibition  was  represented  to  our  author  as  a  very 
4  inferior’ one — notwithstanding  the  last  hull  was  killed,  as  the 
matador,  4  with  much  dignity,’  expressed  it,  4  to  the  health  of 
King  George.’ 

A  visit  to  Admiral  Purvis,  on  hoard  the  Atlas,  and  another 
to  Admiral  Alava’s  flag-ship,  the  Santa  Ana,  gives  our  author 
occasion  to  draw  a  contrast  very  gratifying  to  an  English¬ 
man  ;  4  the  one  affording  an  example  of  order,  cleanliness, 
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and  subordination,  the  other  of  confusion,  filth,  and  waut  of 
discipline.’  He  represents  the  Spanish  officers  as  a  little  in¬ 
fected  with  jealousy  towards  the  British  navy,  and  says  it  is 
generally  supposed  they  are  not  very  sincere  patriots. 

After  noticing  in  a  cursory  manner  the  fortifications  and 
commerce  of  Cadiz,  our  author  takes  another  turn  to  Se¬ 
ville,  enjoys  a  cheerful  Christmas  dinner  with  Don  Antonio 
Pizano,  at  Chielana,  and  then,  on  his  re-arrival  ar  Cadiz,  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  political  matters.  He  bears  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  universal  hatred  which  pervades  the  Spanish  na¬ 
tion,  individually,  against  the  French  ;  but  laments  there  is  no 
sort  of  disposition  to  combine.  At  this,  we  confess,  we  have 
never  been  much  inclined  to  wonder.  Indeed,  where  a  peo¬ 
ple  have  no  definite  object  to  fight  for,  and  no  men  of  com¬ 
manding  talent  to  concentrate  their  ardour,  how  can  it  be  other¬ 
wise  ?  A  mere  instinctive  patriotism,  it  is  true,  may  teach 
them  to  4  plunge  their  daggers,’  at  every  cowardly  opportunity, 
into  the  breasts  of  their  invaders.  But  most  men,  we  think, 
have,  by  this  time,  ceased  to  expect  that  the  whole  population 
should  be  up  in  arms  to  perpetuate  a  most  hateful  tyranny, 
under  which  they  have  hitherto  dragged  on  a  burdensome  ex¬ 
istence.  The  utter  worthlessness  of  the  upper  orders  of  so¬ 
ciety  in  Spain,  indeed,  is  now  admitted  by  every  body  ;  and 
the  only  reasonable  ground  of  hope  for  a  successful  resist¬ 
ance,  on  the  part  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  seems  to  be,  that 
the}^  may,  in  the  course  of  the  conflict,  work  themselves  into 
a  state  of  veritable  freedom, — a  state  in  which  they  will  spurn 
the  impositions  which  any  despotism  may  seek  to  force  upon 
them,  in  which  they  will  resolve  not  only  to  drive  the  French 
out  of  the  country,  but  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the 
vile  bondage  of  the  former  system  of  things.  If  they  do  this, 
their  success  may  be  confidently  reckoned  on  ;  but  we  confess 
there  appears  to  us  but  a  remote  probability,  that  they  will 
do  it. 

The  next  place  to  which  our  author’s  business  or  inclina¬ 
tion  carries  him  is  Gibraltar,  from  whence  he  proceeds  through 
Marvella,  Malaga,  and  Velez,  to  Granada.  The  sketch  of  the 
Moors  in  Spain,  bearing  dat^e  from  this  last  place,  Jan.  IS  10, 
was,  as  Mr.  Jacob  candidly  acknowledges,  produced  in  Eng¬ 
land.  We  are  not  quite  convinced,  however,  of  the  necessity 
of  the  insertion.  It  enlarges  the  quarto  doubtless;  but,  in 
general,  we  think  it  is  quite  as  well  for  the  traveller  to  abstain 
from  intruding  into  the  province  of  the  historian,  unless 
he  draws  his  information  from  sources  not  easily  accessible, 
or  has  reason  to  suppose  that  his  performance  will  be  bles>ed  with 
a  more  than  usual  portion  of  longevity.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
without  a  secret  satisfaction  that  we  escape  from  our  author’s 
VOL.  VII.  *  Y 
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learned  dissertation,  to  follow  him  to  the  Alhambra — of  which 
he  gives  a  minute  and  interesting  description,  accompanied 
with  by  far  the  prettiest  engraving  in  his  volume. 

The  population  of  Granada  Mr.  J.  estimates  at  about  60  or 
70,000,  though  the  city  is  capable  of  containing  many  more. 
He  found  that  the  election  of  the  Central  Junta  had  greatly 
tended  to  repress  the  patriotism  of  the  inhabitants,  and  6  to 
lull  them  into  that  state  of  apathy  and  despondency  which  is 
the  best  preparative  for  French  subjugation.’ 

*  The  remark,  (he  continues,)  I  made  at  Cadiz  on  the  effects  of  despo* 
tism  in  stifling  the  strong  feelings  of  the  populace,  has  been  confirmed 
here.  Every  one  knows  that  the  enemy  has  forced  the  passes  of  the 
Sierra  Morena,  and  is  rapidly  advancing  in  this  direction,  but  no  one 
speaks  of  it  openly.  It  is  whispered  only  to  confidential  friends,  and  even 
they  affect  to  treat  it  as  a  temporary  irruption,  which  will  be  checked  be¬ 
fore  it  can  possibly  extend  to  this  place.  I  shall  leave  Granada  to¬ 
morrow,’  &c.  p.  304- .  / 

Few  things,  Mr.  Jacob  observes,  more  attracted  bis  admira¬ 
tion,  while  in  Spain,  than  the  singular  situation  of  Ronda.  His 
description  of  this  place  is  followed  by  some  instructive  remarks 
on  the  person,  dress,  and  manners  of  the  Spanish  peasantry, 
which  we  are  sorry  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  quote. — 
In  several  places  through  which  our  author  pased,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  miserable  accommodations  at  the  inns,  he 
was  billetted  on  private  families,  and  in  every  instance  was 
treated  with  the  greatest  hospitality.  At  Gibraltar  he  stops  to 
give  a  biographical  sketch  of  General  Castanos.  He  got  back  to 
Cadizbefore  theend  of  January  ,  and  found  the  whole  city  thrown 
into  confusion  by  the  unexpected  advance  of  the  French— in  one 
place  the  people  labouring  at  unfinished  fortifications,  in  an¬ 
other  British  sailors  blowing  up  those  which  were  likely  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy — 4  while  those  who  have 
wives  and  daughters,  are  imploring  from  all  who  are  connected 
with  shipping  the  means  of  removing  the  objects  of  their  af¬ 
fection  from  the  horrid  scenes  which  they  anticipate.’  He 
then  goes  on  to  relate  the  masterly  movement  of  the  Duke  of 
Albuquerque,  by.  which  (contrary  to  the  orders  and  wishes  of 
the  Junta  of  Seville),  the  city  was  protected,  till  a  garrison  of 
British  troops  secured  its  safety.  This  is  followed  by  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  new  government.  Speaking  of  the  Junta  of  Ca¬ 
diz,  he  cannot  help  adverting  to  their  narrow  jealousy  of  the 
authority  of  the  Regency — -their  intermeddling  spirit,  and  li¬ 
mited  views. 

4  They  are  (says  he)  as  free  a  representation  of  the  feelings,  views, 
and  interests  of  this  city,  as  could  by  any  means  have  been  collected,  but 
they  represent  only  this  city,  with  its  local  prejudices,  its  mercantile  spirit, 
and  its  monopolizing  propensities.  After  their  own  immediate  security, 
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their  most  earnest  and  anxious  desire  is  the  continuance  of  that  dominion 
over  America  which  has  rendered  that  extensive  continent  a  colony  of 
Cadiz  rather  than  of  Spain.  Without  the  means  of  benefiting  by  this  do¬ 
minion,  without  power  to  enforce  submission,  and  without  disposition  to 
conciliate,  they  still  entertain  the  expectation,  that  twelve  millions  of  men 
beyond  the  Atlantic  will  yield  that  obedience  to  Spain,  now  Spain  is  in¬ 
cluded  within  this  confined  nook,  which  they  unwillingly  paid  when  she 
was  in  the  plenitude  of  her  power.’  p.  389. 

*  It  was  scarcely  to  have  been  expected,  that  those  gallant  saviours  of 
this  city,  who,  under  the  conduct  of  Albuquerque,  have  preserved  it  from 
destruction,  should  have  been  the  first  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  jealousy  of 
the  two  ruling  bodies.  They  arrived  here  almost  destitute  of  clothing, 
and  though  repeated  applications  have  been  made  to  the  Junta  to  supply 
them  with  what  their  pressing  necessities  demand,  they  are  still  in  nearly 
the  same  want  as  when  they  first  arrived  ;  whilst  the  Junta  have  seven 
hundred  pieces  of  cloth  adapted  for  their  use,  but  which  are  withheld  till 
it  is  settled  whether  the  Regency  or  the  Junta  are  to  have  the  controul  over 
the  finances  ;  and  if  they  should  fall  to  the1  disposal  of  the  Regency,  the 
Junta  expect  to  gain  a  profit  by  selling  the  cloth  to  that  body.  After  this 
single  fact,  which  may  be  depended  on,  no  reliance  can  be  placed,  no  hope 
can  be  entertained,  that  such  a  heretogeneous  mixture  of  authority  as  now 
exists  within  this  city,  will  be  able  to  adopt  any  great  or  enlarged  system 
of  policy,  either  with  regard  to  what  remains  unsubdued  of  Spain,  or 
what  is  also  bf  importance,  to  the  different  provinces  of  America/ 
pp.  390,  1.  . 

Ou  r  author’s  last  letter  is  dated  on  board  the  Persian  sloop 
of  war,  Motherbank,  March,  1810,  and  contains,  with  a  slight 
annonce  of  the  welcomed  arrival  of  the  British  and  Portuguese 
troops  at  Cadiz,  a  few  particulars  of  the  voyage  home.  Sub¬ 
joined  is  a  postscript,  in  which,  after  expressing  his  sanguine 
hopes  of  the  ultimate  success  of  the  patriotic  cause,  he  exposes 
at  some  length  the  gross  misconduct  of  the  Spanish  govern¬ 
ment,  or  rather  the  Cadiz  faction,  with  regard  to  the  American 
colonies; — and  an  Appendix,  containing  some  official  papers; 
the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  in  the  South  of  Spain;  and  a 
report  of  the  Spanish  population,  (including  the  islands  in  the 
Mediterranean,)  in  1803,  abstracted  from  44  Ce'nso  de  Frutos 
y  Manufactures  de  Espana.”  The  volume  is  embellished  with 
thirteen  engravings,  the  greater  part  of  which  represent  public 
edifices.  We  are  not  favoured  with  the  names  of  either 
draughtsman  or  engraver; — nor  is  it  specified  whether  any  of 
the  plates  are  enlarged  from  little  insignificant  Spanish  pic¬ 
tures. 

Having  followed  our  author  so  closely  in  his  excursion, 
our  concluding  remarks  must  be  brief.  It  would  be  idle 
to  pretend  that  this  work  is  not  chargeable  with  several 
faults.  There  are  two  very  obvious  ones,— an  overminute¬ 
ness  in  setting  down  petty  incidents,  and  an  unlock)7 
propensity  to  discuss  subjects  generalitev  The  author, 
in  some  places,  really  writes  as  if  he  were  exploring,  for 
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the  first  time,  some  unheard  of,  and  scarcely  accessible  region, 
instead  of  describing  a  country,  with  the  customs  and  manners 
of  which  most  educated  Englishmen  are  familiar.  Of  the 
other  habit  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  here,  as  we  have 
more  than  once  had  occasion  to  mourn  over  it  in  our  pre¬ 
ceding  strictures.  We  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  complain 
of  another  thing,- — the  very  unconnected  manner,  we  mean, 
in  which  Mr.  Jacob’s  paragraphs  succeed  each  other,  one  in¬ 
evitable  consequence  of  which  is,  that  his  readers  are  perpe¬ 
tually  at  fault  for  his  track,— and  sometimes  find  it  a  matter  of 
no  small  difficulty  to  keep  their  attention  from  growing  weary 
in  the  chace.  Our  author,  moreover,  has  by  no  means  suc¬ 
ceeded  so  well  as  we  could  wish,  in  dovetailing  his  English  in¬ 
terpolations; — nor  can  we  refrain  from  just  hinting  a  doubt, 
whether  he  has  not  been  seduced  to  publish  his  correspondence 
too  ambitiously.  At  the  same  time  we  are  very  far  from  in¬ 
tending  to  undervalue  his  performance.  It  contains,  as  our 
readers  must  have  already  perceived  from  the  foregoing  ex¬ 
tracts,  many  instructive  and  several  amusing  pasages  ;  and,  on 
the  whole,  takes  a  very  respectable  rank  among  the  class  of 
publications  to  which  it  relates. 

Art.  IX.  The  Jews  firovoked  to  Jealousy ,  a  Sermon,  preached  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  June  5th,  1811,  at  the  Church  of  the  united  Parishes  of  St. 
Antholin  and  John  the  Baptist,  Watling-street.  By  the  Rer.  Charles 
Simeon,  M.A.  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  8vo.  pp.  35. 
Price  Is.  6d.  Black  and  Co  1811. 

Art.  X.  jifinstolic  Benevolence  towards  the  Jews ,  recommended  for  Imi¬ 
tation)  a  Sermon,  on  Wednesday,  June  5th,  1811,  at  the  Jew* 
Chapel  Church-street,  Spitalfields.  By  Edward  Williams,  D.  D, 
8vo.  pp.  29.  Price  Is.  6d.  Black  and  Co.  1811. 

rpHERE  is  no  plan,  for  the  relief  of  human  misery,  or  the  melioration 
of  human  character,  devised  by  the  wisdom  or  benevolence  of  good 
men  which  has  not  appeared  liable  to  considerable  obstructions,  and  to  which 
the  indolent  or  the  interested  have  not  been  able  to  give  an  air  of  imprac- 
tibility.  It  would,  indeed,  be  foolish  and  absurd  not  to  reckon  upon  very 
serious  difficulties,  where  the  struggle  is  to  be  with  the  ignorance  or  cor¬ 
ruption  of  man,  with  his  secular  interest,  or  exorbitant  passions.  But  if 
the  object  is  the  conversion  of  the  soul,  and  its  final  happiness,  we  should 
be  stimulated  to  strenuous  exertion  by  a  little  probability  of  success;  a  proba¬ 
bility  which  we  are  to  estimate  by  what  zeal  and  diligence  have  effected  in 
former  times,  and  the  measure  of  the  divine  influence  we  have  reason  to  ex¬ 
pect  will  attend  our  prayers  and  exertions,  rather  than  by  the  difficulties, 
which  the  heartless  and  corrupt  may  oppose  to  our  schemes.  Certainly, 
where  the  objects  of  our  benevolence  are  in  the  most  necessitous  and  danger¬ 
ous  condition,  there  it  should  put  forth  the  best  sustained  and  most  vigor¬ 
ous  efforts. 

To  those  who  attempt  to  mend  the  hearts  of  men  without  regard  to 
the  divine  interference,  perhaps  the  Jews  would  appear  the  last  persons  on 
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:whom  it  would  be  worth  while  to  bestow  their  labour.  But  all  things 
being  possible  with  God,  and  it  being  so  obvious,  in  Scripture,  that  there 
is  mercy  in  reserve  for  that  unhappy  people,  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
pf  Christianity  among  them,  must  appear  to  true  Christians  a  reasonable 
and  a  charitable  institution,  and  they  must  read  with  profit  the  able  dis¬ 
courses  before  us  in  favour  of  it. 

The  first,  Mr.  Simeon  founds  on  the  prediction  of  Moses,  Deut.  xxxii. 
21.  In  explaining  this  prediction,  which  is  the  first  part  of  the  ser¬ 
mon,  Mr.  Simeon  represents  the  provocation  which  the  Jews  gave  to  God, 
us  consisting  in  their  frequent  relapses  into  idolatry  ;  but  especially  in  their 
^ejection  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  provocation  that  they  received  from  God 
in  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  more  particularly  in  the  substitution  of 
the  Gentiles  to  be  his  church  in  their  stead.  From  the  fulfilment  of  this 
prediction,  he  says,  we  may  learn — -to  adore  God’s  mysterious  providence, 
— to  be  afraid  of  provoking  him,— and  to  concur  with  him  in  his  kind  in¬ 
tentions  toward  the  Jews. 

In  the  second,  by  Dr.  Williams,  the  hearty,  enlightened,  active,  disin¬ 
terested,  and  persevering  benevolence,  which  Paul  discovered  for  the  final 
salvation  of  his  countrymen ;  notwithstanding  the  obstacles  it  riiet  with 
—in  the  prejudices  of  their  education— their  zeal  and  jealousy  for  their 
own  religion  —  ignorance  of  the  evangelical  way  of  salvation,  and 
aversion  to  it — religious  pride  and  self-sufficiency — errors  respecting  the 
Messiah — supposed  incompatibility  between  the  religion  of  Moses  and  that 
of  Christ — minds  inured  to  unauthorized  modes  of  seeking  the  favour  of 
God,  and  enslaved  by  the  fear  of  man  ;  is  proposed  for  our  imitation.  In 
following  this  example  toward  the  Jews  of  the  present  day,  it  is  incum¬ 
bent  upon  us  to  be  tolerant- — sympathetic — attentive,  especially  to  their 
fpiritual  welfare — devout — and  zealous. 

Both  these  sermons  are  appropriate,  earnest,  and  evangelical.  Mr.  Si  ¬ 
meon’s  is  the  more  argumentative  and  eloquent — Dr.  Williams’s  the  more 
practical  and  benignant.  We  should  add  an  extract  from  each-  of  them, 
but  we  believe  few  of  our  readers  will  defraud  themselves  of  the  pleasure 
and  advantage  that  the  perusal  of  the  whole  will  afford , 

Art  XI.  Literary  Recreations  ;  or  moral,  historical,  and  religious  essays ; 

by  Henry  Card,  A.  M.  Longman  and  Co.  1811. 

HTHEdedication  to  this  flimsy  book  is  dated  from  Margate  ;  and  the  sub- 
*  sequent  contents  are  just  of  that  weak  and  vapid  quality  that  a 
literary  lounger  at  a  watering  place  might  be  expected  to  compose 
when  overtaken  by  the  yawning  fit.  The  author  is,  however,  of  a 
very  different  opinion.  He  takes  it  for  granted  that  his  <  judicious 
and  much  esteemed  friends’  have  not  been  able  to  find  <  more  weighty 
causes  for  objection’  than  the  original  adoption  of  an  inappropriate  title. 
In  order,  too,  the  more  effectually  to  accommodate  the  student  who 
may  be  anxious  to  avail  himself  of  the  rich  stores  contained  in  this 
standard  classic, — this  invaluable  work  of  reference,  Mr.  Card  has  been  at 
the  trouble  of  compiling  a  satisfactory  index. 

We  regret  our  inability  to  coincide  with  this  gentleman  in  his  high  esti¬ 
mate  of  his  book.  On  the  contrary,  we  really  think  him  much  mistaken, 
if  he  imagine  that  there  is  either  difficulty  or  merit  in  throwing  to¬ 
gether  a  quantity  ot  common  place  quotations  and  lem  aiks  j— — -and  in 
this  volume  there  is  little  more.  We  question,  indeed,  if  there  be  a  single 
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citation  that  has  not  been  frequently  made,  ora  single  observation  that  ha& 
the  slightest  claim  to  novelty,  unless,  perhaps,  it  be  the  grave  proposal,  that 
‘  none  should  receive  pensions  for  their  diplomatic  services,  but  those  whose 
merits  in  that  department  were  publicly  acknowledged  by  our  enemies .* 
Truly  it  would  be  a  new  as  well  as  amusing  sight,  to  see  a  British  envoy 
a  candidate  for  hostile  approbation,  and  at  his  audience  of  leave,  soliciting' 
from  the  ministers  of  a  foreign  court,  a  certificate  of  good  behaviour  ! 
Although  Mr,  Card,  however,  has  no  chance  of  escaping  the  trunk-maker 
or  the  pastry-cook  by  the  depth  and  originality  of  his  researches,  he  seems 
at  least,  determined  to  make  himself  conspicuous  by  his  bigoited  and  per¬ 
secuting  spirit.  He  is  an  humble  follower  of  the  Barrister  in  his  enmity 
to  “  Evangelical  dissenters,”  and  he  aho  imitates  him,  either  from  criminal 
ignorance  or  malignant  design,  in  attributing  to  the  whole  the  doctrines 
and  discipline,  the  sentiments  and  practices,  only  of  a  part. 

Art.  XII.  Sketches  of  Irish  History ,  ^ c .  Svo.  pp.  110.  Price  3s.  6d. 
Murray.  1811. 

’’THIS  pamphlet  is  divided  into  several  compartments.  In  the  first,  we 
are  presented  with  a  rapid  sketch  of  that  part  of  the  history  of  those 
measures  which  relate  to  trade.  In  the  second,  the  author  comments 
with  great  force  on  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Newenham  ;  asserting  *  That 
the  evils  which  exist  in  this  country  have  been  occasioned  by  the  mis- 
government  and  pernicious  po'icy  pursued  in  relation  to  Ireland,  for  one 
hundred  years  ;  and  which  the  Union  and  the  system  resulting  from  that 
Union  are  daily  mitigating — and  will  ultimately  remove.*  A  good  deal  of 
the  same  ground  is  gone  over  in  the  criticisms  which  follow,  on  Mr.  Cobbett : 
and  the  pamphlet  concludes  with  an  eloquent  defence  of  Catholic  Eman¬ 
cipation.  Altogether,  this  publication  is  written  with  tolerable  fairness, 
and  considerable  ability.  The  style  is  spirited  and  eloquent,  somewhat  con¬ 
taminated,  it  may  be,  by  the  affectation  of  fine  writing,  but  clear,  strong 
and  rapid. 

Art.  XIII.  Poems.  By  Elijah  Barwell  Impey,  Esq.  8vo.  pp.  300.  Long¬ 
man  and  Co.  181 1. 

rjpHE  principal  merit  to  which  this  collection  of  poems  can  aspire  is  that 
of  metrical  polish  and  refinement.  The  articles  of  greatest  length  are — 
“  A  Dramatic  Poem,”  chiefly  taken  from  Metastasio ;  and  a  very  foolisli 
“  Burletta.”  The  remaining  poems  are,  for  the  most  part,  vers  ck  society 
—the  production,  evidently,  of  an  accomplished  mind,  and  well  adapted 
to  gratify  the  circle  of  the  author’s  friends,  but  which,  from  their  nature, 
are  but  little  calculated  to  interest  the  general  reader.  In  the  “  Elegiac 
Poem,”  however,  there  is  much  feeling  and  beautiful  versification.  We 
extract  the  following  lines. 

‘  Hard  by  with  pendent  shrubs  and  rocky  steep, 

A  little  island  rises  o’er  the  deep  ; 

Romantic  Fancy  paints  in  fond  review 

The  busy  plots  which  there  my  childhood  drew  ; 

Whene’er  intent  the  mimic  war  to  wage, 

We  nimbly  strove  with  counterfeited  rage ; 
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These  from  the  deck  with  active  leap  to  gain 
The  slippery  bank,  those  struggling  to  maintain  ! 
Even  now  the  clamorous  rout,  the  splashing  oar. 
The  white  sail  flapping  on  the  leeward  shore. 

All  the  rude  sports  that  bustled  o’er  the  isle, 
Crowd  in  my  thoughts,  and  force  a  tearful  smile  ; 
A  tearful  smile  is  all  I  can  bestow 
On  objects  once  so  dear,  so  bitter  now  !* 


Art.  XIV.  The  Nature  and  Perpetuity  of  the  Injluences  of  the  Holy  Shinty 
a  Sermon,  delivered  at  a  monthly  Association  of  Congregational  Mi¬ 
nisters  and  Churches.  By  William  Bongo  Collyer,  D.D.  8vo.  pp.  iv. 
64*.  Price  2s  Black,  Parry,  &c.  1811. 

rjpHIS  sermon,  founded  on  John  xiv.  16, 17.  is  judicious  and  scriptural. 

Abating  the  Introduction,  which  is  excessively  elaborate,  and  has 
little  to  do  with  the  subject,  the  discourse  is  intitled  to  much  commen¬ 
dation.  The  first  part  embraces  a  series  of  reasonings  on  the  personality  of 
the  Spirit,  which  Dr.  C.  attempts  to  prove  from  the  language  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  th§  names  and  operations  ascribed  to  the  Spirit,  and  the  religious 
homage  addressed  to  him  In  the  second  general  division  of  the  dis¬ 
course,  he  illustrates  the  nature  of  the  injluences  of  the  Holy  Spirit ,  and  refers 
to  his  extraordinary  and  ordinary  operations  ;  under  the  latter  of  which  he 
specifies  the  formation  of  character,  its  preservation  and  perfection,  the 
graces  produced  by  them,  their  progress,  and  their  permanence.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  enumeration,  he  adverts  to  the  character  of  the  Spirit  given  by 
our  Lord  in  the  text  as  the  Spirit  of  truth ,  who  instructs,  guides,  in- 
^uences,  and  comforts  his  people,  in  the  last  place,  the  Doctor  considers 
the  perpetuity  of  divine  influence,  which  he  asserts  to  be  a  necessary  de¬ 
duction  from  his  previous  principles,  and  confirmed  by  the  explicit 
promise  of  the  text.  The  discourse  concludes  with  a  striking  remark  on 
the  resemblance  between  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  c  crime 
of  some  modern  professors  who  turn  the  doctrine  of  divine  influence  into 
ridiculed  We  think,  upon  the  whole,  the  Doctor's  learned  note  might 
as  well  have  been  omitted. 


Art.  XV.  An  Enquiry  into  the  supposed  increase  of  the  influence  of  the 
Crown ,  the  present  state  of  that  influence,  and  the  expediency  of 
a  Parliamentary  Reform.  By  John  Ranby,  Esq.  8vo.  pp.  72.  Price 
2s.  6d.  Baldwin,  1811. 

fX  opposition  to  an  assertion  argued  in  the  Speech  of  Loid  Giey  on 
1  the  state  of  the  nation,  and  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  for  April 
1810,  Mr.  Ranby  undertakes  to  prove  that  the  influence  of  the  crown 
has  not  increased.  Vile  are  disposed  to  believe,  howevei,  that  his  well 
intentioned  efforts  will  have  no  other  tendency  than  to  render  the 
obnoxious  doctrine  still  less  controvertible  ;  and  indeed  can  scarcely 
imagine,  how  any  sensible  man  should  have  undertaken  to  occupy  such 
weak  and  untenable  ground,  without  in  some  measure  perceiving  the 
instability  of  his  standing.  *  From  many  passages  in  the  Review  and 
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in  the  Speech/  Mr.  Ranby  assumes  *  the  time  from  which  the  in¬ 
crease  is  supposed  to  commence,  to  be  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
that  is  from  1790J  Now  without  being  at  the  trouble  to  scrutinize 
the  accuracy  of  the  calculations  and  averages,  by  which  the  inferences 
from  this  assumption  are  supported,  it  is  enough  for  us  to  point  out 
the  absurdity  of  taking  a  poiut  of  time  when  influence  had  probably 
reached  its  height,  and  then  proving  by  an  appeal  to  selected  do¬ 
cuments  that  it  has  not,  in  any  subsequent  instance,  exceeded  that 
amount.  The  question,  fairly  stated,  includes  the  origin  and  history 
of  Parliament — the  successive  changes  in  our  constitution — the  just 
claims  of  the  crown — and  the  inviolabe  rights  of  the  people:  and 
the  attempt  to  meet  it  by  a  bald  reference  to  the  debates  and  divisions 
of  the  last  twenty  years  is  perfectly  absurd. 


Art.  XVI.  An  Attempt  to  estimate  the  Increase  of  the  Number  of  Poor  during 
the  Interval  of  1785  and  1803,  and  to  point  out  the  Causes  of  it.  In¬ 
cluding  some  Observations  on  the  Depreciation  of  the  Currency.  8vo. 
Murray.  1811, 

rF  HIS  writer  sets  out  with  referring  to  the  Journals  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  the  alarming  fact,  that  in  1803,  out  of  the  resident 
population,  nearly  13  in  100  were  actually  receiving  parochial  relief ;  that 
the  number  of  paupers  then  amounted  to  1,040,716  ;  and  that  the  number 
in  1785,  only  18  years  before,  did  not  exceed  862,544;  and  then  proceeds 
to  refer  this  excess  to  the  obvious  sources, — increased  population,  war, 
and  taxes ;  but,  above  all,  to  the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  which  he 
attributes  principally  to  the  Restriction  Act,  and  the  consequent  excessive 
issue  of  Bank  paper.  The  pamphlet  is  evidently  the  production  of  a  sen¬ 
sible  and  clear  headed  man.  He  sometimes  repeats  himself ;  and  some¬ 
times  propounds  in  many  words  what  had  better  have  been  said  in  few* 
But  his  statements  are,  on  the  whole,  distinct,  and  his  inferences  judi¬ 
cious. 


Art.  XVII.  The  New  Pocket  Encyclopedia ;  or  Elements  of  useful 
Knowledge,  methodically  arranged  ;  designed  for  the  higher  classes  in 
Schools,  and  for  Young  Persons  in  General.  By  John  Millard,  As¬ 
sistant  Librarian  of  the  Surry  Institution,  l2mo.  pp.  xi.  640.  Price  8s. 
bds.  Sherwood,  Neely  and  Jones,  1811. 

OF  all  the  books  lately  published  under  titles  similar  to  the  above,  this 
is,  in  our  estimation,  by  far  the  best.  We  can  scarcely  point  to  any 
book  of  equal  size,  into  which  so  great  a  variety  of  useful  and  interesting 
matter  is  compressed.  The  author  seems  to  have  taken  great  pains  to 
draw  his  information  from  the  best  sources  ;  and  what  he  has  here  collected 
for  his  youthful  readers,  is,  generally  speaking,  correct.  His  work  it 
divided  into  nine  parts,  of  which  the  first  relates  to  Literature  in  general, 
including  language,  grammar,  logic,  rhetoric,  poetry,  taste,  mythology, 
and  improvement  of  the  memory  ;  the  second,  to  geography ;  the  third, 
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to  chronology;  the  fourth,  to  history;  the  fifth,  to  manufactures  ;  the 
sixth,  to  the  fine  arts  ;  the  seventh,  to  philosophy,  arts  and  sciences ; 
the  eighth,  to  physics  and  natural  history  ;  and  the  ninth,  to  theology. 
The  subjects  included  under  these  heads  are  of  course  extremely  various, 
and  yet  all  things  considered,  they  are  by  no  means  defectively  treated. 
Through  the  whole  of  the  work  the  author  evinces  a  considerable 
talent  at  systematic  and  clear  arrangement,  such  as  is  best  calculated  to 
assist  the  memory  while  it  enlarges  the  understanding  of  his  young 
readers.  In  most  cases,  too,  his  book  will  be  peculiarly  serviceable  on 
account  of  the  judicious  references  to  other  works  in  which  the  respective 
subjects  are  nandled  more  at  large. 

Since  no  man  knows  every  thing,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect 
that,  in  a  work  embracing  so  great  a  variety  of  topics,  there  should  be  no 
errors.  We  can  truly  say,  however,  that  we  have,  as  yet,  detected  very 
few,  and  these,  for  the  most  part,  extremely  unimportant.  Perhaps  the 
author  will  think  it  worth  while  to  correct  one  into  which  he  has  fallen, 
under  the  head  of  geometry.  He  asserts  that  ‘till  these  few  years  there 
could  not  be  found  a  regular  treatise  on  this  subject  in  the  English  language.' 
While,  in  fact,  there  have  been  regular,  and  valuable  treatises  too,  in  con¬ 
stant  succession,  from  that  of  Billingsley  in  the  16  th  century  down  to  the 
present  year. 

On  the  whole,  however,  as  our  readers  will  perceive^  we  think  very  highly 
the  volume  before  us.  We  shall  therefore  merely  say,  in  conclusion, 
that,  in  the  approaching  season  for  making  Christmas  presents  and  new 
year's  gifts  to  young  persons,  we  know  of  no  literary  performance  of  similar 
size  and  price,  we  should  be  more  inclined  to  recommend  to  the  munificent 
patrons  of  the  ‘  ingenious  and  inquisitive'  part  of  the  juvenile  community, 
than  this  ‘  New  Pocket  Encyclopedia.' 


Art.  XVIII,  A  serious  Investigation  on  the  Nature  and  Effects  of  Pa¬ 
rochial  Assessments  being  charged  on  Places  of  Religious  Worship, 
protected  by  the  Act  of  Toleration,  &c.  By  Rowland  Hill,  A.  M.  8vo. 
pp.  76.  Kent,  High  Holborn.  Button,  &c.  1811. 

We  collect  from  this  pamphlet,  that  an  inhabitant  of  the  parish  in  which 
Mr.  Hill’s  chapel  is  situated,  lately  appealed  against  a  poor-rate,  on  the 
ground  that  Mr.  Hill’s  chapel  was  not  rated  ;  and  that  the  appeal  was 
dismissed  on  some  point  of  form,  which  ieft  the  question  of  liability  unde¬ 
cided.  It  would  seem  that  this  appeal  originated  in  motives  not  very  ho¬ 
nourable:  and  that  the  argument  of  the  counsel  in  support  of  it  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  spirit  the  most  illiberal,  and  a  style  of  ‘eloquence’  the  most 
ridiculous.  The  author  evidently  writes  a  good  deal  under  tne  influence 
of  personal  feeling.  He  animadverts  rather  seveiely,  yet  perhaps  not  too 
severely,  on  the  individuals  of  whom  he  has  reason  to  complain  ;  repre¬ 
sents  the  attempt  made  to  assess  his  chapel,  as  part  of  a  new  scheme  for 
persecuting  seceders  from  the  church  ;  and  declares  his  own  attachment 
56  the  forms  and  devotions  of  the  established  religion,  while  he  condemns 
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the  conduct  of  many  of  its  ministers,  and  the  abuses  in  its  system  of  pa¬ 
tronage.  He  contends  that  places  exclusively  appropriated  to  public 
worship,  and  protected  by  the  Toleration  Act,  have  not  hitherto  been  con¬ 
sidered  as  rateable  to  the  poor  ;  and  that,  as  such,  they  ought  to  be  exempt. 
We  have  always  understood  the  turning  point  in  questions  of  this  sort, 
to  be,  whether  there  were  any  persons  upon  whom  the  rate  could  attach 
as  occupiers ,  under  the  statute  of  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth.  It  has  been  de¬ 
cided,  we  believe,  that  mere'  tru.  tees  of  a  chapel  who  receive  no  rent  or 
income  from  the  pews,  are  not  rateable  as  occupiers :  but  it  has  been  com¬ 
monly  supposed  they  would  be,  if  any  profit  were  actually  received, 
without  regard  to  the  purpose  to  which  it  might  be  applied.  If  this 
supposition  is  correct,  and  the  trustees  in  this  case  axe  occupiers,  it  seems 
to  follow  of  course  that  the  individuals  who  hold  the  pews  are  not  occupiers  : 
indeed ,  this,  we  believe,  has  never  been  pretended  ;  so  that  where  no  in¬ 
come  is  derived  from  the  pews,  no  person  can  be  rateable.  In  the  same 
way,  hospitals  are  exempt. 

There  may  be  a  difficulty  sometimes,  to  decide  whether  subscriptions  to 
defray  the  expence  of  a  chapel  and  provide  for  the  minister,  are  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  voluntary  contributions  (which  clearly  are  not  rateable)  or  as 
in  the  nature  of  rent  for  pews  :  and  the  particular  plan  adopted  at  Mr.  Hill’s 
chapel,  does  not  very  distinctly  appear.  We  quite  agree  w  ih  him  that  if 
a  claim  of  this  sort  could  be  maintained,  even  upon  trustees  for  receiving 
pew  rents,  it  must  in  many  cases  bear  exceedingly  hard  on  some  of  the 
poorest  and  most  meritorious  persons  in  the  community  ;  and  that  there 
would  be  strong  ground  to  apply  to  parliament  for  relief.  If  any  thing 
ought  to  be  exempted  fn  m  taxation,  it  surely  is  public  worship.  Ministers 
of  the  establishment,  who  derive  the  whole  or  any  part  of  their  income 
from  the  rent  of  pews,  undoubtedly  stand  on  the  same  footing  as  the  dis¬ 
senters. 

The  pamphlet  discovers  many  traces  of  that  warmth  and  benevolence  of 
charact  r,  which  both  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  the  author  concur  in 
ascribing  to  him  :  and  part  of  it  is  disposed  in  that  sort  of  dialogue  with 
which  his  readers  must  be  already  familiar. 

Art.  XIX.  Inducements  to  promote  the  Fine  Arts  in  Great  Britain ,  by  ex¬ 
citing  native  Genius  to  independent  Effort  and  original  Designations. 
By  John  Cranch.  4to.  pp.  40-  Longman  and  Co.  1811. 

|T  might  be  enough  to  say  of  this  important  essay,  that  it  is  rich  in 
common-place  rant,  that  the  paper  is  excellent,  and  that  the  printing  is 
well  executed  t(  by  the  Crockers.”  But  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  to 
close  thE  protracted  article  without  citing  Mr.  Crancfi’s  opinion,  that  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  was  a  great  artist ;  and  that  ‘  some  solitary  Corregio 
may,  at  this  instant,  be  pining  in  our  next  village/ 

Art.  XX.  Literary  Information.  Consisting  of  instructive  Anecdotes, 
Explanations,  t  nd  Derivations  ;  calculated  to  interest  and  improve  the 
openi  g  Mind.  13y  Mrs,  Hedgeland.  12mo.  pp.  200.  Cradock  and 
Joy,  1811. 

THIS  is,  on  the  whole,  a  useful  and  agreeable  miscellany,  and  contains, 
in  a  convenient  form  and  compass,  a  good  deal  of  ‘  iiterary  informa- 
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tiOn,  which  will  be  found  to  interest  young  readers,  whileit  may  relieve  them 
from  many  little  difficulties  which  they  are  likely  to  meet  with  in  their  early 
studies.  In  the  event,  however,  of  being  called  on  to  revise  this  little  com¬ 
pilation,  we  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  expunging  the  nonsensical,  and 
not  very  delicate  story  about  the  Camao,  and  of  correcting  several  errors, 
which  we  have  observed  in  a  cursory  perusal.  In  what  map  does  Mrs.  H. 
find  that  the  Rio  Tinto  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  P  The  isle  of  Oleron 
is  twice  called  Oberon  ;  and  the  celebrated  maritime  code,  copied  from  that 
of  Barcelona,  which  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  laws  of  Oleron, 
is  peremptorily  ascribed  to  Richard  the  First,  when  it  is  more  than  ques¬ 
tionable  whether  that  monarch  ever  had  the  slightest  share,  either  in  their 
composition  or  promulgation.  It  is  an  error  of  less  consequence  that 
Armine  is  called  the  anagram  of  Arginay  which  is,  with  the  difference  of  a 
single  letter,  precisely  the  same  unaltered  word.  It  is  clearly  the  anagram 
of  Regina . 

It  is  of  indispensable  importance,  publications  written  for  the  use  of  learn¬ 
ers  be  correct ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason,  certainly  not  from  any  general 
disapprobation  of  Mrs.  Hedgeland’s  book,  that  we  have  thought  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  point  out  these  defects. 


Art.  XXI.  Parental  Duties  and  Encouragement ,  a  Sermon,  '  pleached  at 

Newport,  Isle  of  Wight.  By  John  Bruce,  pp.  36.  Svo.  price  Is. 

Williams,  Conder.  1810. 

npHIS  discourse  possesses  a  merit  and  importance  which  raises  it  much 
above  the  rank  to  .which  single  sermons  must  usually  be  assigned.  A 
prefixed  notice  informs  us,  that  it  was  preached  on  the  public  baptism  of  the 
author’s  infant  daughter  ;  but  its  deserts  are  superior  to  any  claims  of  local 
and  temporary  interest.  From  the  divine  precept  in  Prov  xxii.  6.  the 
preacher  exhorts  to  the  performance  of  parental  duties,  under  the  heads 
of  discipline,  instruction,  example,  and  prayer :  the  encouragement  held 
out  in  his  text  he  c  onsiders,  not  as  an  invariable  rule,  but  as  a  general 
principle  ;  and,  in  this  view,  he  confirms  it  by  observations  on  the  force  of 
mental  habits,  the  promises  of  the  divine  word,  and  the  testimony  of 
observation  and  experience.  After  having  discussed  these  topics  with 
much  tenderness,  pathos,  and  energy,  and  in  a  manner  which  indicates  no 
small  degree  of  knowledge  and  sagacity,  Mr.  B.  closes  his  very  useful 
discour  e  with  an  impressive  address  to  parents,  under  the  two  classes  of 
the  profane  and  the  truly  religious.  A  brief  citation,  and  the  sermon 
througnout  appears  to  us  possessed  of  equal  merit,  shall  vouch  for  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  our  recommendation. 

«  _ - Strong  as  is  the  principle  of  natural  affection  which  God  has 

implanted  in  your  bosoms,  it  cannot  stimulate  you  to  promote  the  salvation 
of  your  children,  while  you  are  living  in  the  awful  neglect  of  your  own 
salvation.  Let  this  affecting  consideration  be  an  additional  motive  to  you 
to  seek  a  personal  interest  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Your  time  of  pro¬ 
bation  is  drawing  near  to  its  close.  Like  a  rapid  stream,  it  is  bearing  you 
along  to  the  land  of  forgetfulness.  The  sound  of  mercy  reaches  not  t<* 
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the  regions  of  the  dead ;  those  who  die  before  they  are  reconciled  te 
God,  die  under  the  load  of  their  sins,  and  perish  for  ever.  The  present 
is  the  only  season  in  which  you  can  dee  from  the  wrath  to  come.  Miser¬ 
able,  indeed,  will  be  your  condition,  if,  persisting  in  a  course  of  rebel¬ 
lion  against  God,  and  wilful  neglect  of  the  Saviour,  your  own  personal 
guilt  should  be  aggravated  by  the  criminal  part  which  you  have  taken  in 
the  sins  of  your  offspring.  Can  the  power  of  language  describe,  or  the 
human  mind  conceive,  the  poignant  anguish  of  the  soul  of  that  parent 
who  shall  read  in  the  piercing  looks  of  his  children,  as  they  stand  at  the 
left  hand  of  their  judge,  this  keen  reproach :  i{  There  is  the  man  who 
was  the  instrument  ©f  bringing  us  into  being  only  to  sacrifice  us.  With 
unremitting  care  he  sustained  and  protected  our  lives,  till  the  season  of 
safety  was  elapsed,  till  we  became  accountable  and  criminal,  and  then  left 
us  to  the  government  of  our  own  depraved  dispositions, 'and  the  force  of 
surrounding  temptations,  when  he  might  have  known  that  our  death  would 
be  attended  with  our  damnation  1  And,  as  if  it  were  not  sufficient  to  ex¬ 
pose  us  to  danger,  unfortified  by  good  principles,  both  by  the  tendency  of 
his  advice  and  example,  he  hastened  on  our  final  doom  !  Oh  that  we  had 
given  up  the  ghost,  and  no  eye  had  seen  us !  We  should  have  been  as 
though  we  had  not  been ;  we  should  have  been  carried  from  the  womb 
to  the  grave.’'  Men,  brethren,  and  fathers !  escape  this  dreadful  cen¬ 
sure.  With  all  the  importunity  of  effectual  prayer,  seek  pardon  and  ac¬ 
ceptance  through  the  blood  of  the  cross.  Let  the  merciful  nature  of  the 
Deity  encourage  your  application.  “  He  waiteth,  that  he  may  be  gracious 
unto  you.  He  delighteth  in  mercy.  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  his  son, 
sleanseth  us  from  all  sin.  Him  that  cometh  to  me  I  will,  in  no  wise,  cast 
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Art.  XXII.  An  Address  on  the  excellency  and  facility  of  the  Hebrew  Lan¬ 
guage  :  intended  as  a  Motive  to  the  Study  of  the  original  Scriptures. 
By  John  Shoveller.  8vo.  pp.  61.  price  Is.  6d.  Longman  and  Co.  1811. 

'FHE  design  of  thi3  pamphlet  is  unquestionably  good,  and  the  author’s 
earnestness  in  pressing  his  point  is  commendable.  His  manner  is  de- 
tultory  and  declaiming,  with  an  apparent  fondness  of  display,  and  some 
lymptoms  of  superficial  and  incorrect  acquaintance  with  the  topics  which 
lie  introduces.  He  thinks  that  Hebrew  was  the  primeval  language  of 
man ;  he  boldly  reproaches  the  Masoretic  punctuation  as  an  imposition  ; 
he  seems  to  exercise  a  simple  credulity  in  the  Pseudo-Aristean  fable  of  the 
miraculous  origin  of  the  Septuagint ;  he  illustrates  the  meaning  of  the 
term  root  as  applied  to  the  Hebrew  language,  by  adducing  the  word  con¬ 
tent  as  an  English  primitive ;  he  maintains  the  wonderful  ease  with  which 
a  competency  of  Hebrew  lore  may  be  acquired  ;  he  advises  it  to  be  the  first 
article  in  school  education,  &c.  See.  Sc c.  However,  Mr.  Shoveller  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  worthy  and  well  meaning  man ;  and  as  his  book  recognizes 
good  principles,  and  tends  to  advance  a  most  desireable  object, — valeat, 
quantum  valere  potest. 
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***  Gentlemen  and  Publishers  who  have  works  in  the  press ,  will  oblige  the 
Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  by  sending  information  (post  paid ) 
of  the  subject ,  extent ,  and  probable  price  of  such  works  ;  which  they  may 
depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  public ,  if  consistent  with  its  plan , 


Mr.  Jacobs  and  Mr.  Valpy  take  this 
public  opportunity  of  observing  that 
they  have  waved  the  publication  of  their 
Hebrew  Bible,  lately  advertised,  for  the 
present.  Mr.  Jacobs  and  Mr.  Valpy, 
are  induced  to  relinquish  the  undertak¬ 
ing,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  similar  work  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Frey,  which  is  intended  to  embrace  the 
same  advantages,  two  parts  of  which  are 
already  published,  and  have  been  no¬ 
ticed  with  approbation  in  the  Oct. No.  of 
©ur  Review, 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Magdalen  college, 
Oxford,  has  a  volume  of  Poems  in  the 
press.  The  principal  poem  is  entitled 
the  Isle  of  Palms  ;  and  there  are  many 
descriptive  of  the  scenery  among  the 
English  lakes. 

Mr.  Wm.  Tucker  will  shortly  publish, 
in  an  octavo  volume,  the  Elements  of  the 
History  of  Revolutinary  Europe,  with  a 
large  engraved  chart. 

Thomas  Myers,  M.  A.  of  the  Royal 
Military  Academy,  Woolwich,  will  short¬ 
ly  publish  an  Introduction  to  Historical, 
Physical,  and  Political  Geography,  in 
an  octavo  volume,  illustrated  by  eighteen 
quarto  maps. 

Mr.  Saint,  of  Norwich,  is  about  to 
publish  Letters  on  the  Necessity  of  Re¬ 
form  in  the  Studies  at  the  Royal  Military 
Academy,  Woolwich,  and  on  the  Abuses 
in  the  public  Military  Institutions  of  the 
Country. 

The  Life  of  Prince  Potemkin,  field- 
marshal  in  the  service  of  Russia,  during 
therejgn  of  Catherine  II,  compiled  from 
authentic  documents,  is.  printing  in  an 
octavo  volume. 

Mr.  Parkinson’s  third  volume  of  the 
Organic  remains  of  a  former  World ,  is 
ready  for  publication, 

Mr.  B.  Travers’  inquiry  concerning 
Injuries  to  the  Canal  of  the  Intestines, 
in  an  octavo  volume,  will  shortly  ap¬ 
pear. 

A  correct  and  elegant  edition  in 
French  of  Madame  de  Stael’s  work.  “  De 
la  Litterature  Ancientie  et  Moderne,” 
which  has  been  suppressed  on  the  con¬ 
tinent,  will  be  published  in  a  few  days, 


with  Memoirs  of  the  Author’s  Life  pre¬ 
fixed.  In  two  volumes,  small  octavo. 

The  late  Mr.  Smeaton’s  Reports,  Es¬ 
timates,  and  Treatises,  on  Canals,  Navi¬ 
gable  Rivers,  Harbours,  &,c.  with  other 
Miscellaneous  Papers,  printed  chiefly 
from  his  manuscripts,  in  three  quarto 
volumes,  are  nearly  ready  for  publica¬ 
tion. 

Edward  Wakefield,  esq.  will  shortly 
publish,  in  a  quaito  volume,  the  Present 
State  of  Ireland. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  Northern 
Antiquities  •  or,  Tracts,  designed  to  il¬ 
lustrate  the  early  History,  Poetry,  and 
Romance  of  the  Nations  of  the  North  of 
Europe.  In  royal  4to,  printed  in  the 
best  Manner,  by  Ballantyne  and  Co. 
price  31.  3s.  boards. 

In  the  press,  and  speedily  will  be 
published,  a  new  edition  of  Richard¬ 
son’s  Essays  on  Shakespeare’s  Drama¬ 
tic  Charecters,  enlarged  and  corrected. 

Mr.  T.  Thomas,  of  Wareham,  will 
shortly  publish,  the  Analogies  and  Ano¬ 
malies  of  the  Hebrew  Language  consi¬ 
dered,  particularly  in  relation  to  the 
Languages  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Robert  Southey,  esq.  has  nearly  rea¬ 
dy  for  publication,  Omniana,  in  a  duo¬ 
decimo  volume  ;  also  a  second  edition, 
in  two  duodecimo  volumes,  of  the  Curse 
of  Kehama, 

The  Spicure  No.  I.  will  be  published 
on  the  First  day  of  January  next  and 
continued  monthly. 

The  third  volume  of  the  second  and 
enlarged  edition  of  Aiton’s(  Hoitus 
Kewensis,  is  nearly  ready  for  publica¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  E,  H.  Barker,  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  will  speedily  publish,  Cicero 
de  Amicitia,  et  Senecfute,  from  the  text 
of  Ernesti,  with  notes  and  remarks; 
and  an  Appendix,  iri  which  will  be 
found  some  curious  articles  on  the  affi¬ 
nity  of  different  languages  to  the  Latin, 
including  two  Essays  on  the  Origin  and 
Extinction  of  the  Latin  tongue,  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  author  by  the  Rev.  R. 
Patrick,  of  Hull. 

Mr.  James  Savage,  will  publish  ip. 
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the  course  of  next  month.  Observa¬ 
tions  on  the  Varieties  of  Architecture, 
used  in  the  structure  of  parish  churches. 

The  author  of  “  The  Battles  of  the 
Danube  and  Barrosa,”  will  shortly  pub¬ 
lish  a  Poem,  in  two  parts,  entitled  The 
Conflict  of  Albuera,  without  notes,  price 
5s. 

Mr.  Shulher,  is  preparing  for  the 
press,  the  Triumphs  of  Learning,  a 
Poem. 

Mr.  C.  Bradley,  of  Wallingford,  has 
in  the  press  an  edition  of  Phaedrus, 
with  English  notes,  for  the  use  of 
schools.  The  objectionable  fables  are 
omitted. 

Mr.  Thomas  Todd,  of  St.  Martin’s- 
lane,  announces  a  New  History  or  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Engravers,  who  have  prac¬ 
tised  the  art  in  its  different  branches, 
in  wood,  metal,  or  other  substances, 
from  its  appearance  in  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury  to  the  present  time. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  Tixall  Poe¬ 
try  ;  from  Originals  in  the  Possession 
of,  and  accompanied  with  Notes,  Illus¬ 
trations,  and  an  Introduction,  by  Ar¬ 
thur  Clifford,  esq.  Editor  of  the  State 
Papers  and  Letters  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler. 
In  demy  and  royal  4to,  printed  in  the 
best  Manner,  by  Ballantyne  and  Co. 
with  Engravings.  This  volume  will 
contain  a  number  of  original  Poems, 
chiefly  composed  by  individuals 
of  the  Aston  Family  (for  many 
centuries  resident  at  Tixall,  near  Staf¬ 
ford)  during  the  early  part  of  the  17th 
century.  A  few  original  Letters  will 
be  added,  which  throw  some  light  on 
the  Poems  ;  and  in  the  Appendix  will 


be  found  some  pieces,  by  Dryden,  San- 
dys,  Fanshawe,  and  other  contemporary 
Poets,  discovered  at  Tixall,  and  never 
before  published. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Medico 
Chirurgical  Transactions,  is  nearly  ready 
for  publication. 

The  fourth  volume  (containing  Ire¬ 
land)  of  the  Biographical  Peerage  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  is  in  a  state  of  for¬ 
wardness. 

Mr.  Maddock,  has  in  the  presi,  in  a 
quarto  volume,  the  Life  of  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  Somers,  including  Remarks  on  the 
Public  Affairs  of  his  Time  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  with  a  commentary. 

Mr.  Allan  Burns,  of  Glasgow,  will 
soon  publish,  in  an  octavo  volume,  Ob¬ 
servations  on  the  Surgical  Anatomy  of 
the  Head  and  Neck,  illustrated  by  nu¬ 
merous  cases  and  engravings. 

Sir  R.  Philips,  intends  to  publish,  a 
new  periodical  work  under  the  title  of 
the  Spirit  of  Literature,  on  the  plan  of 
the  Supplemental  Numbers  of  the 
Monthly  Magazine,  but  independent  of, 
and  unconnected  with  thatw'ork. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Flindall,  Bookseller  of 
Lambeth  Marsh,  has  in  a  state  of  for¬ 
wardness,  a  Catalogue  of  Scarce  and 
Rare  English  Portraits,  and  of  Books 
containing  such  Portraits,  chiefly  com¬ 
piled  from  the  more  bulky  volumes  of 
Bromley  and  Grainger;  and,  for  the 
convenience  of  coliectors,  it  is  printed 
in  a  pocket  size.  Subjoined  are  notes 
by  the  compiler,  who  has  for  several 
years  employed  bis  leisure  hours  in  this 
task. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

A  general  view  of  the  Agriculture  of 
Aberdeensh,  e,  drawn  up  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  By 
G.S.  Keith,  D  D.  8vo.  15s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  breeding  of  Swine 
and  curing  of  Bacon  ;  with  hints  on 
other  Agricultural  Subjects.  ByR.  An¬ 
derson,  8vo.  5s. 

ASTRONOMY. 

A  set  of  Astronomical  Tables,  for  the 
Years  1780,  1781,  1782,  1783,  for  the 
use  of  those  ,wrb<)  study  Elementary 
Philosophy,  or  Astrology.  By  Thomas 
White,  Vol.  1.  l2mo.  8s.  Or  each 
Year  separate,  Price  2s. 


CLASSICAL  LITERATURE. 

Bibliotheca  Classica  Selecta  :  a  Ca¬ 
talogue  of  a  valuable  and  useful  col¬ 
lection  of  Greek  and  Latin  Classics, 
Lexicons,  Biblical  Literature,  £cc.  See. 
Several  on  large  paper,  and  in  morocco 
and  russia  leather  bindings.  They  are 
now  on  sale,  with  the  prices  affixed,  at 
Lunn’s  Classical  Library,  Soho-square 
gi  atis. 

education. 

A  Vindication  of  Dr.  Bell’s  System  of 
Tuition,  in  a  Series  of  Letters.  By 
Herbert  Marsh,  D.  D.  F.R.S.  Margaret 
Professor  of  Di  inhy  iu  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  Svo.  Is. 
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Maxims  and  Directions  for  Youth,  on 
a  variety  of  important  and  interesting 
Subjects,  calculated  for  private  Families 
and  Schools.  By  the  Rev,.  J.  Thornton, 
18 mo.  Is.  3d. 

Lessons,  Astronomical  and  Philoso¬ 
phical,  for  the  Amusement  and  Instruc¬ 
tion  of  British  Youth  :  being  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  explain  and  account  for  the 
most  usual  appearances  in  nature  in  a 
familiar  manner,  from  established  prin¬ 
ciples.  The  whole  interspersed  with  mo¬ 
ral  reflections.  By  Olinthus  Gregory, 
LL.  D.  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy, 
Woolwich.  The  fourth  edition,  much 
enlarged  and  improved.  l2mo.  5s. 

Barrow’s  five  hundred  questions  on 
the  New  Testament,  for  the  Use  of  all 
Schools  in  which  the  Christian  Religion 
is  taught.  Is. 

Aclair’s  five  hundred  questions  on 
Goldsmith’s  History  of  England,  for  the 
Use  of  Schools.  Is. 

A  New'  Elementary  Grammar  of  the 
English  Language.  By  J. Fenwick, 12mo. 
2s.  6d. 

Transactions  of  the  Geological  Socie¬ 
ty.  Vol.  1.  4to.  2/. 

HISTORY. 

The  Lives  of  the  Twelve  Cassars.  By 
Elisa  Rogers,  with  an  Atlas,  containing 
Ten  Maps  ;  (seven  finely  coloured.)  5 
Vol.  8vo.  31.  I3s.6d.  boards. 

A  Sketch  of  the  principal  Events  in 
English  History.  By  William  Fell,  12mo. 
3s.  fid, 

mathematics. 

A  compendious  and  practical  Treatise 
on  the  Construction,  Properties,  and 
Analogies,  of  the  Three  Conic  Sections. 
By  the  Rev.  B.  Bridge.  B.  D.  8vo.  os. 

Mathematical  Lectures.  By  the  Rev. 
B.  Bridge,  2  vols.  8vo.  15s. 

MEDICINE. 

Essays  on  the  Changes  of  the  Human 
Body,  at  its  different  Ages  ;  the  Dis¬ 
eases  to  which  it  is  predisposed  in  each 
Period  of  Life  ;  and  the  physiological 
Principles  of  its  Longevity.  The  whole 
illustrated  by  many  Analogies  in  Plants 
and  Animals.  By  Thomas  Jameson, 
M.  D.  Member  of  the  Colleges  of  Phy¬ 
sicians  in  London  and  Edinburgh,  and 
resident  Physician  at  Cheltenham.  8vo. 
9s. 


MILITARY  AFFAIRS. 

* 

The  excellence  of  the  British  Military 
Code,  and  the  expediency  of  a  strict  at¬ 
tention  to  the  details  of  its  administra¬ 
tion.  8s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Histoire  des  Femmes  Franaises,  les 
plus  celebres,  et  de  ieur  Influence  sur 
la  Litterature,  &c.  Par  Mad.  De  Genlis. 
2  Vol.  12 mo,  10s. 

The  Danyman’s  Daughter;  an  au¬ 
thentic  and  interesting  Narrative,  in 
five' Parts.  fid. 

Patriarchal  Times,  or  the  Land  of 
Canaan.  A  figurative  History,  in  seven 
books.  By  Miss  O’Keefe.  2  vols.  10s. 

Londina  Illustrata,  Number  X.  Con¬ 
taining,  1.  A  large  View  of  the  Great 
Fire  of  London,  in  1666,  engraved  from 
an  original  Picture. — 2.  The  Theatre 
Royal,  Di  ury-lane,  with  a  Ground-plan 
of  the  Structure. — 3.  View  of  the  Con¬ 
flagration  of  Drury  lane  Theatre,  taken 
from  Westminster  Bridge  ;  and  a  Vig¬ 
nette,  exhibiting  the  Ruins  from 
Brydges- street.  The  printed  Descrip¬ 
tions  are  of  Somerset-house,  Howell’s 
View  of  London,  Whitehall  and  St. 
James’s  Palaces,  both  from  Drawings  by 
Hollar.  8s. 

The  Projector;  a  Periodical  Paper, 
originally  published  in  Monthly  Num¬ 
bers,  from  January  1 802,  to  November 
1809  ;  revised  and  corrected  by  the  au¬ 
thor,  3  Vol.8vo.  11.  7s. 

The  Modern  Domestic  Brewer,  in  two 
parts.  1.  Preliminary  Discourse  and 
Observations  on  Water,  Malt,  and  Hops; 
together  with  a  dissertation  on  the  four 
quarters  of  the  Year,  as  they  relate  to 
Brewing. — 2.  The  most  approved  me¬ 
thod  of  brewing  Malt  Liquors,  with  Ob¬ 
servations  on  the  Use  of  the  Thermo¬ 
meter,  and  all  other  matters  relating  to 
Brewery.  By  G.  Cooper,  Is.  6d. 

A  Selection  of  Articles  from  the  Gen¬ 
tleman’s  Magazine.  Vol.  IV.  8vo. 
14s. 

An^  Abridgement  of  Locke’s  Essay, 
concerning  Human  Understanding.  By 
Louisa  Capper,  4to.  It. 

A  collection  of  scarce  and  valuable 
Tracts  on  the  most  interesting  and  enter¬ 
taining  Subjects  ;  selected  fromvaiious 
public  and  private  libraries,  particularly 
that  of  the  late  Lord  Sumers.  Revised, 
augmented,  and  arranged.  By  W.  Scott, 
esq.  Vol.  VI.  4to.  31.  3s. 

Advice  to  all  who  bathe  for  Amuse¬ 
ment,  Health,  or  who  are  desirous  of 
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acquiring  the  Art  of  Swimming.  ByW. 
H.  Mallison,  6d. 

NAVI  GATION. 

Directions  for  Sailing  to  and  from  the 
East  Indies,  China,  New  Holland  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  the  interjacent 
parts.  By  J.  Hasburgh,  F.  R.  S.  Part  1. 
4to.  21.  5s. 

POETRY.  ' 

Poems.  By  Lieut.  Charles  Gray,  of 
the  Roya1  Marines,  foolscap,  8vo.  6s  ,  V’d 
post  8vo.  IDs.  6d. 

Poems  and  Letters.  By  the  late  W. 
J.  Roberts,  with  some  account  of  his 
Life,  8  vo  ,  1  Os.  6d.  t 

The  Capital  ;  a  satirical  and  senti¬ 
mental  poem,  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of 
Stanhope.  2s.  6d. 

Carlton  House  Fete  ;  or  the  Disap- 
po  nted  Bard,  in  a  series  of  Elegies  \  to 
which  i*  added,  Curiosity  in  Rags,  an 
Elegy.  By  P.  Pindar,  esq.  2s.  6d. 

The  Regent’s  F£te ;  or  the  Prince 
and  his  Country.  By  E.  Fitzgerald, 
esq.  2s.  6d. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

The  Substance  of  a  Speech  delivered 
by  Lord  Viscount  Castlereagh,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  second  read¬ 
ing  of  Earl  Stanhope’s  bill.  2s. 

A  brief  Statement  of  the  Origin  and 
Advantages  of  the  New  Western  Road. 
Is. 

Money,  what  it  is,  its  Value,  &c.  in 
reference  to  Bank  of  England  Notes, 
and  any  valuable  circulating  medium. 
By  N.  Cooke,  esq.  Is. 

The  Speech  of  Mr.  Johnstone  on  the 
third  reading  of  the  Bill,  commonly 
called  Lord  Stanhope’s  Bill,  July  19, 
1811.  2s.  6d. 

Substance  of  the  Speech  delivered  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  by  the  Right 
G.  Rose,  May  1811,  on  the  Re- 
p0rt  of  the  Bullion  Committee.  3s.  6d. 

POLITIC*. 

An  Address  to  the  People  of  the 
United  States.  By  the  Hon.  R.  Smith, 
Is.  6d. 

Let ters  addressed  to  the  People  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  on  the  Con- 


uct  of  the  Past  and  Present  Adminis¬ 
trations  of  the  American  Government, 
toward  Great  Britain  and  France.  By 
Colonel  Timothy  Pickering,  Formerly 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States*  8vo,  5s.  stitched. 

THEOLOGY. 

Remarks  on  Two  Particulars  in  a  Re¬ 
futation  of  Calvinism,  &c.  By  a  Friend 
to  the  Principles  of  that  Work.  8vo. 
2s.  6d. 

The  Advantages  of  Early  Piety  un¬ 
folded  and  displayed,  in  a  Series  of  plain 
Discourses  addressed  to  Young  People. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Thornton,  Author  of  the 
Christian’s  Consolation.  l2mo.  3s.  6d. 

Sketches  of  sentiment  on  several  im¬ 
portant  Theological  Subjects.  By  J. 
Clarke,  12mo.  5s. 

The  Life  and  Death  of  the  ever-bles¬ 
sed  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the 
World.  By  Jeremy  Taylor,  D.  D.  2  Vols. 
11.  4s.  a  new  edition. 

The  Connection  between  the  Simpli¬ 
city  of  the  Gospel  and  the  leading  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Protestant  cause  :  A  Ser¬ 
mon  preached  July  10,1811,  at  George’s 
Meeting-house,  Exeter,  before  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Unitarian  Christians  established 
in  the  West  of  Eugland,  for  promoting 
Christian  Knowledge  and.  the  Practice 
of  Virtue,  by  the  distribution  of  books. 
By  John  Kentish,  8vo.  Is. 

Four  Sermons  preached  in  London, 
May  8,  9,  10,  1 81 1  ;  at  the  Seventeenth 
General  Meeting  of  the  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety.  3s. 

A  Selection  of  Psalms  ancl  several 
Hymns,  for  the  Use  of  the  Established 
Church.  2s. 

An  Exposition  of  such  of  the  prophe¬ 
cies  of  Daniel  as  receive  their  accom¬ 
plishment  under  the  New  Testament,  by 
the  late  Rev.  M.  F.  Roos,  A.  M.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  German  by  E.  Hender¬ 
son,  8vo.  7s. 

VOY AG  BS  AND  TRAVELS. 

A  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Iceland,  in  the 
Summer  of  1809.  By  William  Jackson 
Hooker,  F.  L.  S.  and  Member  of  the 
Wernerian  Society  of  Edinburgh,  10s. 
6d. 


NOTICE  TO  THE  BINDER. 

The  Title  Page  and  Contents  of  Vol.  VII.  Part  II.  and  the  General  Index,  will 

be  found  in  the  Number  for  January,  1812. 
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Abu  Taleb,  travels  of,  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Europe,  72;  remarks  of  a  remote  stran¬ 
ger,  unless  of  extraordinary  endowments, 
amusing  rather  than  instructive,  73-4 ; 
Abu  Taleb’s  history  of  his  descent,  &c. 
75,  6;  engages  a  passage  to  Englandj  77; 
is  detained  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ib.; 
account  of  the  morals  of  Cape  Town,  78  ; 
wonderful  adventure  of  an  English  captain , 
79 ;  arrives  in  Ireland,  where  he  is  hos¬ 
pitably  received,  81;  character  of  the 
Irish,  ib .;  confuses  an  *  angel’  by  tea  table 
Repartee,  80  ;  praises  the  virtues  of  a 
cold  climate,  82;  proceeds  to  London, 83; 
enumerates  twelve  national  vices,  ib,; 
returns  through  France,  &c. 

Acid  Oxymuriatic,  researches  on  its  nature 
and  combinations,  227 
Addison,  remarks  on  the  humour  of,  7S9 
African  institution,  fifth  report  of  the  di¬ 
rectors  of  the,  987  ;  efforts  made  to  carry 
the  abolition  act  into  effect,  989-1000; 
recent  decisions  in  the  prize  courts,  990,2, 
3,  5,  See.  ;  horrible  cruelty  of  Huggins, 
a  planter,  1C01 

Aged,- Brewster’s  meditations  for  the,  84; 

Lawson’s  sermons  to  the,  611 
Agricultural  mechanism,  Williamson’s,  237 
Algebra,  Bridge’s  lectures  on  the  elements 
of,  153  ;  their  merits  and  general  con¬ 
tents,  153-4;  theorem  on  the  subject  of  po¬ 
pulation,  155-7 

America,  Pike’s  travels  in.  See  North  Ame¬ 
rica 

Angelo  Michael — poetical  estimate  of  his  pro¬ 
fessional  character.  616;  Duppa’s,  life  of, 
1083  ;  biographical  sketch  of,  1084-1091  ; 
professional  estimate  of,  by  Mr.  Fuseli,  1092; 
extracts  from  his  poetry  and  letters, 
1093-5 

Angles,  solid,  Dr.  Gregory’s  simple  and 
beautiful  theory  of,  968-70 
Animals  luminous,  observations  on,  224 
Antiquities  of  nations.  See  Pezron 
Aphoristical  writing,  remarks  on,  145 
Apollonius  of  Tyana,  Berwick’s  translation 
of  the  life  of,  from  the  Greek  of  Philos- 
tratus,  215  ;  probable  design  of  the  work, 
215-6;  abstract  of  the  life  of  Apollonius, 
316-222;  character  of  Damis,  217,  224; 
method  of  taming  a  satyr,  221  ;  considera¬ 


tions  on  the  authority  of  the  narrative. 
222,  226 

Aquitani,  distinguished  by  Strabo  from  the 
Gallic  Celtse  and  the  Belg«,  111 
Arabians,  historical  reflections  on  the,  353 
Arches,  Gwilt’s  treatise  on,  530 
Art,  Shee’s  elements  of,  612;  exaggerated 
estimate  of  the  importance  of, 613;  extracts 
from  the  poem,  &c.  613,  618 
Asia,  Buchanan’s  Christian  researches  in, 
599  ;  translations  of  the  Scriptures,  570, 
576;  Dr.  B.’s  mode  of  allusion  to  the 
Baptist  missionaries,  577-8 ;  religious 
condition  of  the  Hindoos,  576;  series  of 
descriptions  respecting  the  temple  of 
Jaggernaut,  576,  583;  this  horrible  ido¬ 
latry  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  British  go¬ 
vernment,  583;  reflections  on  this  shameful 
patronage, 726- 8  ;  a  congregation  of  Hindoo 
Christians,  730-1  ;  state  of  Christianity  in 
Ceylon,  and  the.  Malayan  Archipelago, 
732-4 ;  Syrian  Christians  at  Malabar, 
734-36;  inquisition  at  Goa,  736 
Assessments  on  places  of  worship,  when 
exigible,  1139 

Banks  of  the  Wye,  Bloomfield’s  poem  of  the, 
1103;  character  of  Mr.  Bloomfield’s 
poetry,  1 103 ;  Farmer’s  Boy  and  Rural 
Tales,  1104-5  ;  extracts  from  the  Banks  of 
the  Wye,  1106-10 

Beddoes,  Dr.  Stock’s  life  of,  491  ;  estimate 
of  the  character  and  speculations  of  Dr. 
Beddoes,  491-3,  504-5;  outline  of  his  life, 
495-503 

Bible  society,  British  and  Foreign,  review  of 
the  controversy  respecting  the,  59.257 ; 
history  of  its  origin  and  formation,  61  -62; 
statement  of  facts  regarding  the  Welsh 
bibles,  62-67 ;  account  of  the  Society’s 
proceedings — number  of  bibles  printed  and 
issued,  and  in  what  languages — pecunia¬ 
ry  supplies — and  testimonies  in  proof  of 
its  excellence,  68-71  ;  remarks  on  a  coun¬ 
try  clergyman’s  letter  and  second  letter— 
Dr.  Wordsworth’s  letter  to  Lord  Teign- 
moutb. — Lord  Teignmouth’s  reply  to  Dr. 
W. ;  Mr.  Dealtry’s  letter — letter  to  Dr. 
Gaskin — and  the  productions  of  Messrs. 
Spry  and  Sykes,  257,  260 ;  objections  to 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Ssocietydi* 


INDEX 


cussed,  and  the  institution  proved  to  be 
neither  unnecessary,  nor  defective,  nor 
pernicious,  260,  272 
Biblical  criticism,  utilityof,  795 
Bloomfield  Robert.  See  Banks  of  the  Wye 
Birds  grazing,  peculiarities  in  the  structures 
of  their  gizzards,  132,3 
Blenheim,  Prince  Eugene’s  account  of  the  battle 
of,  448 

Bonaparte,  Sarrazin’s  Confession  of,  902; 

his  character  and  resources ,  903 
Botany,  Darwin’s  introduction  to,  638 
Brain,  influence  of  the,  in  the  action  of  the 
heart,  1099 

Britain,  Richard  of  Cirencester’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of,  421;  account  of  the  author ;  421- 
3  ;  origin  and  manners  of  ancient  Britons, 
423,5 ;  political  divisions  of  the  island, 
426,  431 

British  institution,  Shee’s  letter  to  the  pre¬ 
sident  and  directors  of,  152;  his  system 
of  prizes  visionary  and  useless,  153 
Buchan’s  domestic  medicine,  indebted  to 
Mr.  Smellie  for  its  popularity,  803-4 
Burke’s  criticism  on  the  phrase  chartered 
rights,  9 

Burnet’s  (Bishop)  history  of  the  changes  in 
English  theology,  98  -9 
Burns,  his  appearance  at  the  printing-office, 
808 

Business,  dangerous  to  religion,  440 

i 

Caesar,  life  of  8ir  Julius,  359 
Caesar’s  account  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul, 
vague,  1100 

Calculus  urinary,  Dr.  Wollaston  on  cystic 
oxide,  a  new  species  of,  137 
Calcutta,  a  poem,  character  of  and  extracts 
from,;  822-28 ;  new  comers,  824;  plea¬ 
sures  of  the  table,  824;  sudden  wealth,  825; 
smoking  tobacco,  826;  propagation  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  827  ;  return  to  England,  828 
Calvinism,  historical  sketch  of  the  fate  of, 
in  this  country, 688-9  ;  Bishop  of  Lincoln’s 
refutation  of,  689 ;  a  great  proportion  of 
his  Lordship’s  work  irrelevant  and  futile, 
if  not  disingenuous,  690-2  ;  his  reasoning 
sometimes  inconsistent,  his  statements 
unfair,  and  his  sentiments  contradictory, 
£93-6  ;  Calvinism  not  at  variance  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  church,  606,  702;  nor 
with  scripture,  702 

Cambridge— account  of  the  mode  of  con¬ 
ducting  the  studies,  granting  degrees,  and 
allotting  honours  at  that  university,  281 ; 
studies  preparatory  to  B.  A.  282;  method  of 
taking  the  degree  of  B.A.  283-5  ;  mathema¬ 
tical  problems,  286-8  ;  metaphysical  and  mo¬ 
ral  questions,  289  ;  good  effect  of  the  exa¬ 
minations,  290-2 ;  lectures  on  chemistry, 
293;  important  modification  in  the  ma¬ 
triculation  oath,  296 


Cape  of  Good  Mope  described  by  Abu  Taleb, 19' 
Carisbrook, stanzas  from  Miss  Holford’s  poem 
of,  461 

Catharine,  empress  of  Russia,  description 
of  her  visit  to  the  Crimea,  141 
Causation,  Scott's  inquiry  into  the  .nature 
of,  515;  objections  to  Mr.  Scott’s  doc¬ 
trine,  512,  20 

Cecil,  Wilson’s  two  sermons  on  the  death  of, 

1 68  ;  Mr.  Cecil’s  character  as  a  man,  1 69; 
as  a  minister,  170 
Celts,  their  probable  origin.  111 
Ceylon — state  of  Christianity  in  that  island, 
732-4 

Charge  primary,  of  the  Bishop  of  London, 
400  ;  his  Lordship’s  ignorance  of  the  his¬ 
tory  and  actual  state  of  religious  sects, 
401-2;  and  confused  account  of  them, 
403  ;  the  clamour  raised  against  them,  ou 
what  account  to  be  deprecated,  404-6  ; 
the  bishop’s  defaults  as  a  writer,  406-7 
Christ, Cappe’s  life  of,  146;  the  virulence  of  theo¬ 
logical  controversy  condemned,  147  ;  the  points 
of  difference  between  the  orthodox  and 
their  adversaries  not  merely  speculative, 
148-9;  Mrs.  C.’s  reflect;ons,  original  and 
engaging,  149;  use  of  our  Saviour’s  mira¬ 
cles,  150 

• - —  contrasted  with  earthly  conquerors,  151  ; 

religious  homage  paid  to,  837 
Christian,  the,  a  privileged  character,  816 
Christina,  Miss  Mitford’s  poem  of,  548 ; 
why  narrative  poetry  is  so  popular,  543- 
9;  outline  of  the  story,  549,  553;  obser¬ 
vations  on  it,  553;  extracts  from  the 
poem,  &c.  554  6 

Compilations,  estimate  of  their  real  value, 87 
Consolation,  religious,  sometimes  lessened 
by  excessive  anxiety  for  obtaining  it,  171 
Cornwall,  Warner’s  tour  through,  317;  nu¬ 
merous  mistakes  of  this  traveller,  31,  22  ; 
from  what  originating,  323  ;  moral  state 
of  the  Cornish  miners,  323 
Continuity  law  of,  defence  of  the,  36,  37,  and 
objections  to,  38-40;  many  cases  in  pure 
mathematics,  in  regard  to  which  it  does 
not  obtain,  36  ;  its  tendency  pernicious, 
ib. 

Cowper — his  excellence  as  a  satirist,  90 
Cullen’s  theory  of  ether,  remarks  on,  805 
Curse  of  Keharna,  186;  abstract  of  the  fa¬ 
ble,  with  extracts,  185.  205;  funeralpro - 
cession,  187  ;  Keharna  curses  Ladurlad,  188- 
9  ;  efficacy  of  the  curse,  189  ;  two  things  in 
which  no  poet  surpasses  Mr.  Southey,  190; 
Kailyal  deserted  by  her  father  encounters  Al  ¬ 
taian,  192;  palace  of  the  elements,  196; 
Mr.  Southey’s  mythology  defective  in 
point  of  keeping,  194,  201  ;  birth  of  the 
Ganges,  202  ;  Lorrinite’s  magic  globe,  204  ; 
farther  progress  of  the  story,  334-43 ;  the 
fable  objected  to  as  absurd,  343-7 ;  thi’s 
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absurdity  is  also  pagan,  347;  observations 
on  the  characters  and  diction,  350 
Cystic  oxide.  See  Calculus 

Davy,  Professor,  anecdote  of,  500 
Diabetes,  Wollaston’s  experiments  on,  1066 
Discourses,  Mr.  Jay’s,  for  the  use  of  families, 
1013;  character  of  with  extiacts,  1013- 
20 

Dissenters  not  chargeable  with  an  antipathy 
to  learning,  17 

Divines,  English,  singular  excellence  of,  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  reformation,  97 
Domingo,  St.  See  Hispaniola 

East  India  Company,  Bruce’s  annals  of  the, 
from  1600  to  1703-9;  character  of  this  work 
as  a  history ;  its  extreme  diffuseness ; 
plan  on  which  it  ought  to  have  been  un¬ 
dertaken,  1-5;  its  main  object  to  afford 
pleas  for  the  prolongation  of  the  powers 
of  the  hon.  company,  51  ;  the  company’s 
property  in  India  not  perpetual,  10;  experi¬ 
ence  is  against  the  monopoly,  12, 16  ;  the 
question  of  compensation  discussed,  17  ; 
the  grant  of  sovereignty  exactly  of  the 
nature  of  a  lease,  13 
Elements  of  art.  See  Art 
English  invasions  »f  France ,  remarks  on  the, 
329 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  originally  arrang¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Smellie,  804 
Erskine,  baron  of  Dun,  sketch  of  the  life  of, 
1066-7 

Essays — -Smith’s,  on  the  first  principles  of 
religion,  451  ;  this  writer’s  hatred  of  fa¬ 
naticism  and  Calvinism,  452-6  ;  sensible 
remarks  on  the  trinity,  457 
■— — — Aikin’s  literaiy  and  miscellaneous, 7$7 

— - - -Finch’s  on  man,  817 

Euclid’s  elements,  errors  in  the  most  popular 
editions  of,  619,23 

Europe,  formerly  peopled  by  two  distinct 
nations,  110 

Eugene,  prince,  memoirs  of,  444 ;  descrip¬ 
tion  of  his  person,  by  Sir  R.  Steele,  ib.  ; 
extracts, and  reflections  suggested  by  them, 
445-450 

Evangelical,  proper  use  and  distinction  of  the 
term,  933 

Evening  amusements,  Frend’s,416  ;  account 
of  Mr.  F.’s  associates  in  this  work,  417  ; 
nice  distinction  between  globes  and  stew 
pans,  418  ;  various  other  beauties  and 
curiosities,  418-420 

Evil,  bishop  Hamilton’s  essay  on  the  per¬ 
mission  of,  316 

Evils  may  be  productive  of  important  good,  61 1 
Eylau,  remarks  on  the  battle  of,  826 

Faith,  remarks  on  justification  by,  358 
fame,  poetical,  the  difficulty  of  acquiring 


it,  201  ;  to  be  lasting  must  be  founded  0£ 
the  basis  of  virtue,  21 

Ferguson’s  astronomy,  injudiciously  repub¬ 
lished  by  Dr.  Brewster,  781 
Figtree,  parable  of  the,  reflections  on,  by 
bishop  Horsley,  and  Mr.  Jay,  1986,  1017 
Fluids,  on  the  circulation  of,  1071 
Fluxions,  objections  to  the  method  of,  an¬ 
swered,  390,4-;  Mr.  Dealtry’s  princi¬ 
ples  of  394 ;  useful  remarks  on  maxima 
and  minima,  395-7  ;  in  what  partieulars 
this  work  is  deficient,  398-400 
Foote,  anecdotes  of ,  759 

Fossils,  extraneous,  requisites  for  the  proper 
illustration  of,  52;  Martin’s  outlines  of, 
&c,  ib.  ;  plan  of  this  work,  53;  the  de¬ 
luge  not  the  cause  of  all  the  strata  abounding 
in  petrifactions,  54  ;  distinctive  character 
of  fossil  reliquiae,  55;  principles  of  ar¬ 
rangement,  56  ;  the  Derbyshire  fossils  for 
the  most  part  very  happily  represented 
by  Mr.  M.’s  pencil 

Forces,  mechanics  considered  as  the  theory 
of,  23 

Fox’s  historical  work,  Hey  wood’s  vindication 
of.  See  Vindication 

Frederic  of  Prussia,  anecdotes  of  his  humanity 
and  integrity,  140-1 

French  nation,  historical  remarks  on,  351 
French  revolution,  mischiefs  of  the,  made  use 
of,  to  render  all  attempts  at  improvement, 
opprobrious,  16 

Friedland,  battle  of,  remarks  on,  527 
Friend,  the,  a  literary,  moral,  and  political 
weekly  paper,  by  Mr.  Coleridge,  912; 
difficulties  of  periodical  writing,  915 ; 
peculiar  qualities  which  distinguish  Mr. 
Coleridge’s  manner  of  thinking — his  sym¬ 
pathy  with  nature,  extreme  subtlety  and 
abstractedness,  illustrations,  and  language, 
918,  926  ;  subjects  of  the  essays,  915, 
926 ;  Luthers  skirmish  with  Sedan  in  the 
Wartburg,  929-31 
Fuineck,  description  of,  897 
Fuseli’s  estimate  of  Michael  Angelo ,  1092 

Gehazi,  reflections  on  the  character  of,  1015 
Glossology,  the  study  of,  as  yet  in  its  infan- 
cy,  1 1 7 

Goa,  state  of  the  inquisition  there,  736 
Greece,  ancient,  fine  apostrophe  to  the  spirit  of 
614  , 

Greek  idioms,  Is'eilson’s,  240 

- testament  ought  not  to  be  used  as  a 

common  school  book,  241 
Griesbach’s  second  edition  of  the  N.  T, 
materials,  method  and  character  of,  793-4 

Heaven,  the  glories  of,  354 
Heroes,  how  we  ought  to  estimate,  610 
Hervey’s  letters,  1020;  his  character  as  a 
writer,  1021-3 
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Hindoos,  a  Christian  congregation  of,  730-1 
Hispaniola,  Walton’s  report  of,  246  ;  writ¬ 
ten  hastily  and  in  bad  taste,  247,  254  ; 
object  and  plan  of  the  work,  247-8  ;  his¬ 
tory  and  present  state  of  Hispaniola,  250; 
city  of  St.  Domingo ,  25 ;  commerce,  &c. 
252  ;  remarks  on  the  Spanish  colonies, 253 
Histories, secret, seldom  any  truth  in  them, 92 
Hopkins,  bishop,  works  of,  edited  by  Mr. 
Prait,  97  ;  outline  of  the  history  of  divi¬ 
nity  in  England  from  the  time  of  the  re¬ 
formation.  97-99  ;  abridged  account  of 
the  life  of  bishop  Hopkins,  99,  100; 
his  exemplary  discharge  of  ministerial 
duties' ,  100,  1  ;  as  a  divine  he  is 

evangelical,  moral,  laborious,  discrimi¬ 
nating,  and  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  human  heart,  101-4;  fine  passage  on 
the  detection  of  the  besetting  sin,  104-5  ;  as  a 
writer  his  imagination  is  unusually  fertile, 
and  iris  diction  intense  and  masculine, 
106-7  ;  extracts  from  his  sermon  on  the  re¬ 
surrection,  107,8;  his  defects,  108-9; 
remarks  on  the  present  edition,  109 
Horsley’s,  bishop,  sermons, 862. 876 ; parable 
of  the  Jig-tree,  864  ;  solemn  reflections  on  the 
Lord's  coming ,  865  ;  beauty  of  the  Saviour's 
person  and  gracefulness  of  his  speech,  869; 
exposition  of  Psal.  x.  5,8,  870;  the  water 
and  the  blood ,  87 1  ;  sympathy  with  the  poor, 
873 ;  remarks  on  the  bishop’s  notion  of 
miraculous  agency,  873-877 ;  Christ’s 
new  commandment,  976;  St.  Peter's 
keys,  978  ;  the  nature  and  design  of  prophe¬ 
cy,  979  81  ;  descent  of  Christ  into  hell, 
982  ;  sanctity  and  obligation  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  983;  concluding  observations  on 
the  discourses,  984 -86 
Hyperbola,  on  the  rectification  of  the,  1069 
Huggins,  a  slaveowner,  detestable  barbarity 
of,  1001 

Inconsistencies,  human,  examples  of  ,  48 
India,  Malcolm’s  political  history  of,  473  ; 
two  opposite  systems  of  policy  with  regard 
to  India,  474 ;  remarkable  inconsistency 
of  the  British  government,  475-6;  object 
of  Colonel  M’s  bpok,  478  ;  administrations 
of  Lord  Cornwallis,  Sir  JohnShore,  Lord 
Wellesley,  Sir  G.  Barlow,  and  Lord  Min- 
to,  479-483 ;  absurdity  of  the  avowed 
system  of  government  in  taking  no  part 
in  the  affairs  of  India,  exposed,  483-87 ; 
India,  as  a  dependency,  must  always  be  a 
burden  on  Great  Britain,  487-9;  the  dif¬ 
fusion  of  Christianity  must  be  carried  on 
chiefly  by  native  converts,  491 
India  Company.  See  East  India 
Indian  history,  why  so  uninteresting  in  its 
nature,  629-635 

Indians,  American.  See  North  America 


Inquisition  at  Goa,  Dr.  Buchanan’s  account 
of,  926;  pernicious  effects  of  the,  1032 
Irish  peasantry,  Leadbeater’s  cottage  dia¬ 
logues,  among  the,  557  ;  the  pig,  557  ; 
Sunday,  558 

Isoperimetrical  problems,  historical  sketch 
of,  584*871;  Woodhouse’s  treatise  on, 
587 ;  object  and  plan  of  the  work,  588-9; 
extracts,  588  593 ;  remarks  on  the  au¬ 
thor’s  notation,  593-5 

Job,  historical  sketch  of  the  critics  and  com¬ 
mentators  on  the  book  of,  657,8;  Miss 
Smith’s  translation  of,  658  ;  extracts  from 
Dr.  Randolph’s  preface,  659,  661  ;  the 
Version,  highly  beautiful  as  it  is  in  other 
respects,  unsettled  and  inaccurate,  662- 
65  ;  examination  of,  ch.  xxvi.vii.  as  trans¬ 
lated  by  Miss  S.  665,  670;  a  new  version 
proposed,  671;  Dr.  R.’s  assertion  that 
Miss  S.  never  saw  any  other  version  but 
that  of  our  bible,  hazarded  rather  too 
hastily,  768-771;  remarks  on  some  of 
the  principal  peculiarities  of  rendering, 
771,  780 

Joseph  II.,  prince  de  Lignes, character  of,  144 
Juggernaut,  description  of  the  temple  and 
worship  of,  576-583 

Jupiter’s  family  traced  up  to  Aemon,  111; 

— - satellites, La  Place's  theorems  concerning 

their  motions,  783 

Juries,  the  best  safeguard  of  a  free  press,  800 

Kehama,  curse  of.  See  Curse 
Knox,  outline  of  the  life  of,  1060-5 

Language,  the  radical  distinctions  of,  afford 
the  best  criterion  for  deciding  on  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  nations,  110 

Last  Judgement,  Michael  Angelo’s,  great 
picture  of  the,  1090 

Learning,  advantages  which  religion  may  derive 
from ,  175 

Lectures,  Marsh’s  course  of,  on  the  several 
branches  of  divinity,  192 
Letters  to  a  sister,  824 

- Miss  Seward’s,  959 

Lindsay,  W.  posthumous,  sermons  of,  with 
prayers  annexed,  785 

Ligne,  letters  and  reflections  of  the  prince 
de,  138;  sketch  of  his  life,  138-9;  con¬ 
versational  anecdotes  of  Frederic,  140-1; 
accompanies  the  Empress  of  Russia  in  her 
visit  to  the  Crimea,  141  ;  character  of  Po¬ 
temkin,  143;  of  the  Turks,  144;  estimate 
of  the  letters  and  reflections,  145;  sketches 
of  Rousseau  and  Voltaire ,  146 
Lord  Sidmoutb,  Belsham's  letter  to,  1096 
Luther,  one  of  his  skirmishes  with  Satan  in  the 
Wariburgy  929-31 

Lvrae,  the  parallax  of  an  annual  orbit  of  that 
star,  135 
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Mahometan  catechism,  extract  from  a ,  44 
Mathematics,  Hutton’s  course  of,  Vol.  III. 
abtracls  of  the  contents ,  963-5  ;  Dr.  Gre¬ 
gory’s  theory  of  solid  angles ,  968,  970  ;  fall 
of  water  in  the  arches  of  a  bridge ,  973-5 
Martin,  Mr.  W.  short  biographical  sketch  of, 
52 

Martinico,  some  particulars  respecting  the 
island  of,  536 

Masoretic  Hebrew  text,  authority  of  the,  796 
Mechanics,  two  general  methods  of  contem- 
platingthe  theoreticalprinciplesof,31;Mar~ 
rat’s  introduction  to,  32  ;  plan  of  the  work, 
33-4  ;  estimate  of  its  merits,  35  ;  instances 
of  inaccurate  definition,  &c.  6;  Mr.  M.’s 
account  and  defence  of  the  law  of  continuity , 
37 ;  reasons  for  not  granting  it  to  be  a 
law— and  mischievous  consequences  of  the 
supposition,  38,  40 ;  uncertainty  of  our 
knowledge  respecting  the  nature  of  many 
things,  of  which  it  is  the  professed  object 
of  science  to  determine  the  mutual  rela¬ 
tions,  an  argument  in  favour  of  mysteries 
in  theology,  42 

Medea  and  Octavia  of  Seneca,  Mr.  Wheel¬ 
wright’s  translation  of  the,  715;  Medea’s 
preparations  for  revenge,  716;  and  soliloquy 
before  the  murder ,  717 
Military  policy,  Pasley’s.  See  Policy 
Milner,  Jos.  biographical  memoir  of,  125; 
singular  strength  of  his  memory,  ib.  ;  enters 
at  Catharine  Hall,  Cambridge,  196;  be¬ 
comes  curate  at  Thorp-arch,  ib. ;  is  elect¬ 
ed  vicar  of  Trinity  church,  Hull,  ib.  ;  an 
important  revolution  takes  place  in  his 
religious  sentiments,  126-7;  the  beneficial 
influence  of  this  on  his  character,  128  ; 
estimate  of  his  practical  sermons,  129-30; 
on  the  character  and  faith  of  David ,  1 30 
Ministers,  Lawson’s  considerations  on  the 
death  of,  609 

Miracles  of  Christ,  their  use,  150 
Motions,  mechanics  regarded  as  theory  of, 23 
Multinomials,  on  the  expansion  of,  1011 
Murphy,  Foot’s,  life  of,  753;  reflections 
suggested  by  the  complexion  of  the  work, 
753-58  ;  character  and  manners  of  Mr.  Mur¬ 
phy’s  friend  and  contemporary,  Foote,  759 ; 
sketch  of  Mr.  Murphy’s  life,  761,  767 
Music,  singular  anecdote  of  the  power  of,  25 
Mysteries,  religious,  unsusceptible  of  expla¬ 
nation,  40,  41  ;  illustrated  by  a  reference 
to  the  science  of  mechanics,  ib. 

National  crimes,  how  punished,  91 
Nations,  Pezron’s,  antiquities  of.  See  Pezron 
Nepaul,  Kirkpatrick’s  account  of,  407 ;  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  work,  407-8;  occasion 
of  the  author’s  visit,  409;  traffic  in  tim¬ 
ber ,  411  ;  prospect  from  the  eminence  of 


Cheesapany,  414;  modes  of  cultivatioa, 
415  ;  view  of  the  valley,  50 5 :  scarcity  of  pro¬ 
vision,  506 ;  tenure  of  property,  and  its  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds,  507-8;  temples,  510;  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  deputation  to  the  king, 
510-11  ;  population,  religion,  climate,  and 
boundaries,  511, 515 
Nervous  affection,  singular  case  of,  10 11 
Nomenclature,  lithographic,  remarks  on,  57 
North  America,  Pike’s  explanatory  travels  in, 
296  ;  reflections  suggested  by  this  au¬ 
thor’s  epithet,  96-7 ;  account  of  the  party; 
encampments  of  the  Sioux  Indians,  299  ; 
state  of  human  society  in  the  countries  of 
the  Upper  Missisippi,  302 ;  Chippeway 
Indians,  304;  approach  to  the  Spanish 
settlements,  396 ;  anecdotes  of  the  savage 
tribes,  307 ;  magicians,  308  ;  encounter 
with  the  Pawnee  Indians,  310;  route  of 
the  party  on  their  return,  311 

Orthodoxy,  the  doctrines  of  not  merely  spe¬ 
culative,  148;  should  be  advocated  with 
earnestness  but  with  meekness,  ib. 
Oudenarde,  description  of  the  battle  of,  448-9 
Owen,  Dr.  his  prej  udiced  attack  on  the  Lon¬ 
don  Polygiott,  793 

Oxygene  and  oxymuriatic  gas— their  combi¬ 
nations,  1003 

Painting,  the  importance  of,  exaggerated 
by  Mr.  Shee,  151-2 

Periodical  writing,  inconveniences  of,  915 
Personifications,  poetical,  natural,  emblema¬ 
tical,  and  mixed,  798 

Pezron’s  antiquities  of  nations,  1 10  ;  ancient 
Europe  inhabited  by  two  distinct  nations, 
111;  mythological  compromises,  112; 
M.  Pezron,  mistaken  in  deriving  the  Celts 
from  Comer,  113-14;  Scythia,  what 
country  in  the  time  of  Josephus,  and  by 
whom  inhabited,  115;  the  radical  dis¬ 
tinctions  of  language  the  best  criterion 
for  deciding  on  their  origin,  116;  assist¬ 
ance  afforded  to  the  study  of  glossology 
by  Christian  missionaries,  117 
Philosophical  Transactions,  See  Transactions 
Playfair,  *  professor,  errors  in  his  edition  of 
Euclid,  620-8 

Poetry,  narrative,  causes  of  its  popularity, 
548-9 

Poisons,  experiments  on  vegetable,  1072 
Policy  and  Institutions  of  the  British  em¬ 
pire,  Pasley’s  essay  on,  377  ;  outline  of 
the  work,  378,  390 ;  force  and  resources 
of  France  and  England  compared,  380, 
386-7  ;  colonies,  381;  expeditions,  383  ; 
observations  on  the  work  and  objections, 
387,  390 

Popularity,  mischiefs  of,  to  a  divine ,  440 
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Population,  theorem  on  the  subject  of,  155-7 
Portugal,  sketch  of  the  campaign  in,  173 
Potemkin,  full  length  portrait  of,  143 
Practical  Piety,  Miss  More’s,  435  ;  the  po¬ 
pularity  of  this  writer  an  admission  fa¬ 
vourable  to  her  cause,  ih. ;  subjects  of 
the  work,  437;  quotations,  437,  442; 
concluding  remarks,  443-4 
Prayer,  hints  on,  438 

Preachers,  considerations  on  the  death  of,  909 
Preserving  animal  and  vegetable  substances, 
Appert’s  method  of,  368 
Prophecy,  Scripture,  Collyer’s  lectures  on, 
157;  the  subject  opens  a  field  for  many 
kinds  of  intellectual  labour,  157-8;  illus¬ 
tration  by  means  of  ideal  painting,  one  of 
Dr.  C.’s  chief  excellencies,  159;  remarks 
on  the  commencement  of  the  introductory 
lecture,  160,1  ;  estimate  of  the  merits  and 
defects  of  the  work  162-5 
- - Bishop  Horsley  on  the  nature  and  de¬ 
sign  of,  978-81 

Providence,  particular,  denial  of,  by  an  har¬ 
dened  infidel ,  49  ;  to  be  traced  in  ordinary 
events ,  439 

Pus,  observations  and  experiments  on,  286 

Quercus,  different  species  of,  640 

Ramayuna  of  Valmeeki,  Carey  and  Marsh- 
man’s  translation  of,  946 ;  abstract  of 
the  fable  with  extracts,  947-962 
Randolph’s,  Dr.,  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Eel.  Rev.  and  reply  to,  1033-40 
Register,  imperial  and  county  annual,  for 
1809,  242,  for  1810,  720 
Reflectionists, the,  censured,  155 
Reformers — some  of  them  exalted  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  others,  1058 ;  their  common 
excellencies,  1059;  Cook’s  lives  of  those 
in  Scotland,  1060;  sketches  of  the  lives 
of  Knox  and  Erskine,  with  extracts, 
1060-6 

Refraction,  atmospherical,  remarks  on,  as  it 
affects  astronomical  observations,  133 
Religion,  its  influence  on  conduct — motives 
for  zeal  and  decision  in,  352-3.  Essays  on 
the  first  principles  of.  See  Essays 
Religious  world,  Adam’s  display  of,  421  ; 
remarks  on  his  account  of  the  Jews, 
Pagans,  Mahometans,  Greek  and  Eastern 
churches  and  Catholics,  43-45  ;  how  far 
the  method  of  allowing  each  sect  to 
tell  its  own  story  is  likely  to  arrive  at 
truth,  45 

Researches,  Buchanan’s.  See  Asia 
Resurrection,  admirable  passages  from  Bishop 
Hopkins  on  the,  106  7 

Reynold’s,  Sir  J.  animated  tribute  to  the  memo¬ 
ry  of,  615 


Rose’s  observations  on  Mr.  Fox’s  history, 
completely  answered,  by  Serjeant  Hey- 
wood,  104 

Russian  army, Sir  R. Wilson  on  the  character 
and  composition  of  the,  520 ;  infantry, 
521;  S’ no  arrow,  522  ;  cavalry,  521  ;  artil¬ 
lery,  ib.  ;  cossacks,  522;  singular  instance 
of  their  intrepidity ,  525  ;  remarks  on  the 
battles  of  Eylau  and  Friedlana,  526-7 

Sarrazin,  general,  publications  of,  901 
Scotch  reformers.  See  Reformers 
Scythia,  the  limits  of,  as  defined  by  Hero-, 
dotus,  115;  allusions  to,  by  ©vid,  ib.  ; 
its  situation  and  inhabitants  in  the  time 
of  Josephus,  115 

Separatists,  the  folly  and  danger  of  treating 
them  with  abuse,  404-6 
Sermons  and  extracts,  Outram’s,  205 ;  this 
writer  confounds  Sectarian  peculiarities 
with  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
406-7  ;  dreadful  confederacy  among  the  sepa¬ 
ratists,  208  ;  their  usefulness  should  shield 
them  from  obloquy,  211;  insulated  quo¬ 
tations  unfair  and  disingenuous,  211,  12  ; 
instances  of  Dr.  O.’s  doctv'mal  heterodoxv, 
213-4  ^ 

Sermons,  Lavington’s,  and  other  discourses, 
351;  character  of,  with  extracts,  351-6 
Seward’s,  Miss,  poetical  works,  19;  her  ea¬ 
gerness  for  fame,  21;  models  on  which 
her  taste  was  formed,  23  ;  description  of 
her  person ,  23  ;  anecdote  of  the  power  of 
music,  25 ;  her  elegy  on  Captain  Cook 
vigorous  and  brilliant,  26 ;  successful 
imitation  of  Daricm's  style,  26 ;  extracts 
from  the  monody  on  Major  Andrfe,  27-28; 
her  sonnets — sonnet  written  after  rain ,  29  ; 
beautiful  specimen  of  her  lyrical  powers,  30  ; 
her  ridiculous  strictures  on  Southey,  30, 
and  Cowper,  31 

- letters,  849  ;  remarks  on 

correspondence,  849-50  ;  state  of  Miss  S.’s 
affections,  851,2;  subjects  of  the  letters, 
853  ;  Walter  Scott,  855  ;  Miltonic  sonnets, 
ib. ;  paraphrases  of  Horace,  856;  criti¬ 
cisms,  857  ;  sermonizing,  858-9  ;  portrait  of 
Miss  S.,  60 ;  humourous  anecdote,  861  ; 
youthful  friendship,  862 
Shark,  oviparous,  its  mode  of  breeding,  135 
Sibbes,  Dr.,  character  of  his  writing,  365 
Sicily,  Vaughan  and  Leckie,  on  the  state  of, 
878 ;  deficiency  of  information  respect- 
ing,870,9  ;  subjects  of  the  two  Lmoks,  880  ; 
Mr.  Leckie’s  statements  corroborated  by 
Mr.  V.,  881  ;  Mr.  L.’s  picture  of  Sicily, 
division  of  property,  tribunal  of  patrimony,  corn 
lazes,  revenue,  parliament,  education  and  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  nobility ,  character  of  the  middlin'* 
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rtztfts,  end  courts  of  justice,  831-888  ;  Sici¬ 
lian  gratitude,  889  ;  note  of  Mr.  V.’s  on 
the  superstitions  of  the  country,  890  ;  religi¬ 
ous  toleration,  891  ;  mal-aria,  892  ;  state 
of  Sicilian  society  and  accommodation,  843  ; 
remarks  on  British  policy,  893 
Sickness,  on  the  Christian  temper  in,  44 1 
Sidmouth ,  Lord,  Belsham’s  letter  to,  109G 
Similies,  poetical,  distribution  of,  798 
Sin  besetting,  on Uhe  detection  of , the,  104 
Slave  trade,  eflorts  made  by  the  African  in¬ 
stitution  to  accomplish  its  abolition 
Smellie,  Kerr's  m  moirs  of  the  life  and  writ- 
^  ings  of,  801 ;  outline  of  his  life,  802,  810 
Smith’s,  Miss,  translation  of  Job.  See  Job. 
The  evidence  fur  and  against  her  having 
seen  the  versions  of  Dr.  Stock  and  others, 
1033-40 

Sona,  Dudley's  metamorphosis  of,  432 
Spain,  Carr’s  descriptive  travels  in,  706; 
arrival  at  Cadiz,  709;  description  of  Au- 
gnstina  Ike  heroine  of  Saragossa  712-13  ; 
account  of  a  bull  tight  at  Port  St.  Mary’s, 
714-15;  ranks  of  inns,  785  ;  description 
of  Seville,  786  ;  character  of  the  Junta, 
787 ;  behaviour  of  the  ladies  of  Malaga  at 
their  devotions,  789  ;  brief  account  of  the 
traveller’s  subsequent  route,  790-92- 

— - Bigland’s  history  of,  1076  ;  siege  of 

d^umantia,  1077  ;  the  reign  of  Philip ,  1079; 
restrictions  on  agriculture  and  commerce,  1081; 
remarks  on  the  work,  1081 

- - Jacob’s  letters  from  the  south  of, 

1120;  Spanish  mode  of  visiting ,  1122  ; 
death  of  the  Marquis  Solano ,  1122-3;  re¬ 
marks  on  the  Junta  of  Cadiz,  1123;  Spa¬ 
nish  heroism  at  Lebrixa,  1124  ;  the  Junta 
of  Seville,  1125-6;  royal  cannon  foundery, 
1127  ;  ceremony  of  high  mass,  ib.  ;  the  ora¬ 
tion,  1128;  indecorum  of  family  devotions, 
1129;  education,  1130;  probable  issue 
of  the  Spanish  contest,  1131;  regency  of 
Cadiz,  1132;  concluding  remarks,  1134 
Spencer,  Rev.  T.,  Styles  and  Burder’s  ser¬ 
mons  on  the  death  of,  907  ;  sketch  of  his 
life,  907-9 

8t.  Peter’s,  new  modelled  and  built  by  Mi¬ 
chael  Angelo,  109 
Stephen,  the  death  of,  1016 
Sulphur  and  phosphorus,  experiments  on, 
213 

Surinam,  Baron  Von  Sack’s  voyage  to,  531 
curious  speculation  on  Dolphins,  536 ; 
description  of  the  capital  Pai-imaribo, 
537;  an  acquatic  excursion.  538-9  ;  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  bush  negroes,  541,  544  ; 
luxuries  of  the  colony,  545  ;  remarks  on 
the  author’s  antipathy  to  the  slave  £rade, 
546-8 


Synonyms,  Gosset’s  Latin,  273 
Syrian  Christians  at  Malabar,  account  of  the, 
734-6 

Thames,  Peacock’s  genius  of  the,  165  :  defi¬ 
cient  in  plan,  166 ;  frequently  unintelligi¬ 
ble,  167;  successful  imitations  of  Walter 
Scott,  167-8 

Theatre,  evils  attendant  upon  the,  754  ;  ab¬ 
surdity  of  scenic  representations,  762 
Theology,  its  flourishing  state  in  England 
shortly  after  the  refoi*mation — its  deterio¬ 
ration  and  revival,  97-9 
Thinking,  Burdon’s  materials  for,  46 ;  the 
author  an  impudent  infidel,  47 
Tiesse,  horrible  passage  of  the,  447 
Times,  the,  extract  from  a  poem  so  called,  91 
Tippoo,  Sultan,  select  letters  of,  627  ;  why 
modern  Indian  history  is  so  uninteresting, 
629-35  ;  subjects  and  character  of  the  let¬ 
ters,  635-8 

Toleration  act  infringed  by  Lord  Sidmouth’s 
projected  bill,  1096,  1100  ^ 

Transactions,  philosophical,  for  1810,  Part 
II,, 131,  226;  for  1811,  Parti.  1003,  1067 
Travels,  Abu  Taleh’s.  See  Abu  Taleb 
Trees — -the  debility  and  decay  of  old  varieties: 

originate  in  the  leaves,  1 32 
Triads,  Welsh  historical  translation  of  two, 
from  the  Myvirian  Archaiology,  430-1 
Tunis,  MacgilPs  account  of,  828  ;  history 
and  character  of  the  present  Bey,  828-30; 
character  of  the  Moors,  830 ;  corporal  pu¬ 
nishment,  831  ;  population,  and  city  qf 
Tunis,  831-2;  slavery,  832;  revenues, 
833  ;  customs,  833-4;  politics  and  com¬ 
merce, 835-6 

Turks,  lively  description  of  the,  1 44 

Union,  necessity  of,  to  produce  great  and 
perfect  results  in  science,  51 
Untiarianism,  in  what  the  radical  error  of 
this  system  consists,  149 
Urinary  calculus.  See  Calculus 

Vaccination,  statement  of  the  progress  of, 
841 

Vander  Hooght’s  Hebrew  bible,  Frey’s  new 
edition  of,  905 

Vindication,  Heywood’s,  of  Mr.  Fox’s  history 
from  the  censures  of  Mr.  Rose,  1041  ; 
reasons  for  the  publication  of  such  a  work, 
1041-44;  some  of  the  more  remarkable 
points,  in  which  Mr.  Heywood  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  exposingthe  ignorance  and  blun¬ 
ders  of  Mr.Rose — the  execution  of  Charles 
I, — the  character  of  Monk  —  the  cabal 
ministry — the  intentions  of  James  with  re¬ 
gard  to  popery,  See.  &c.  1044-58 
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Vision  of  Don  Roderic,  Mr.  Scott’s  poem  of 
the,  672 ;  his  new  style  of  poetry  a  hazard¬ 
ous-one,  672-3 ;  outline  of  the  fable,  with 
extracts,  674-681  ;  the  plan  of  the  poem 
extremely  objectionable,  682  ;  its  tenden¬ 
cy  injurious,  684-5 ;  the  value  of  Mr. 
Scott’s  poetry  when  compared  with  that  of 
some  of  his  contemporaries,  686-8 

fValcheren,  Davis’s  view  of  the  fever  of,  118; 
dreadful  mortality  among  the  English 
troops,  amounting  in  six  months  to  60 
officers  and  3,891  men  ;  at  which  time 
there  remained  sick  1 1,5 13, *5.,*  the  unheal¬ 
thiness  of  the  climate  fully  described  by 
Sir  John  Pringle  in  1747  ;  and  totally  dis¬ 
regarded  by  ministers,  120 ;  symptoms  of 
the  fever,  121  ;  plan  of  treatment,  122-3 
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Water,  problem  to  determine  the  fall  of,  in  the 
arches  of  a  bridge,  973-5 

Wood,  Mr.  B.  O,,  Mann’s  sermons  on  the 
death  of,  643-4 

Worgati,  John  Dawes,  life  of  and  select 
poems,  895 

World,  Bigland’s  geographical  and  historical 
view  of,  325 

Zeolite,  the  composition  of,  1072 

Zetland,  Edmonton’s  view  of  the  ancient  and 
present  state  of,  595  ;  their  appearance, 
ib. ;  climate,  595-6 ;  general  history  and 
antiquities,  596-7  ;  tenure  of  land,  597  ; 
agriculture,  598 ;  fisheries,  598-600;  trade 
and  manufactures,  600-1 ;  Lerwick,  601-2; 
manners  of  the  peasantry,  603  ;  diseases, 
ib.  ♦  statistical  account,  604 ;  natural 
history,  604-606 
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